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THE CITIES OF BUDDHISM 


CCEPTING the theory that Buddhism 
was developed in India, not as a sect 
or church, but only as a religious 

order, founded by one of the greatest of the 
World-Gurus, we find ourselves compelled 
to account for the relations that would arise, 
between the king, or the populace, impressed 
by the memory of Buddha, and the order 
that followed in his succession and bore his 

To do this, however, it is first necessary 
that we should have some determinate idea 
as to where, in the India of the Buddhist 
Period, were the great centres of population. 
An Indian city, it has been well said, is a 
perishable thing. And it is easy to think 
of names, which would justify the statement. 
No one who has seen the Dhauli Rock, for 
instance, seven miles away from Bhubanes- 
war, can imagine that the Edict it bears, 
fronted by the royal cognisance of the 
elephant head, was originally sculptured in 
the wild woods, where it now stands. A 
glance is enough to tell us that the circular 
ditch, which surrounds the fields below, was 
once the moat ofa city, backed and fortified 
by the Dhauli Hill itself, and that the Edict- 
@earing rock stood at the south-eastern 
corner of this city, where the high-road 
from the coast must have reached and 
entered the gates. This city of Dhauli 
was the capital, doubtless, of Kalinga, 
when Asoka, in his military youth, con- 
quered the-province. In order to estimate 
its value and importance, in the age to 


which it belonged, we must first restore to 
the mind’s eye the ports of Tamralipti and 
Puri, deciding which of these two was the 
Liverpool of the Asokan Era. A theocra- 
tic institution, such as pilgrimage, is fre- 
quently a sort of precipitate from an old 
political condition, and almost always 
embodies elements of one sort or another, 
which have grown up in a preceding age. 
Presumably, therefore, Pur1 was the great 
maritime centre of the pre-Christian centu- 
ries, in Northern India; and if so, a road 
must have passed from it, through Dhauli, 
to Pataliputra in the North. By this road 
went and came the foreign trade, between 
India and the East, and between the north 
and south. In the age of the Kesari Kings 
of Orissa, not only had Dhault itself given 
place to Bhubaneshwar, but Puri, perhaps 
by the same process, had been superseded 
by Tamralipti, the present Tamluk. It was 
ai the second of these, that Hiouen-Tsang, 


in the middle of the seventh century, 
embarked on his return-voyage. Such a 
supersession of one port by another, 


however, would only be completed very 
gradually, and forit to happen at all, we 


’ should imagine that there must have been a 


road from one to the other, along the coast. 
If only the covering sands could now be 
excavated, along that line, there is no 
saying what discoveries might be made, of 
buried temples, and transitional cities. For 
a whole millennium in history would thug 
be brought to light. © | 
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On the great road, from Dhauli to the 
north, again, there must have been some 
point at which a route branched off for 
Benares, passing through Gaya, and cross- 
ing the Punpun River, following in great 
part the same line by which Sher Shah’s 
Dak went later, and the railway goes to-day. 

Let us suppose, however, that two 
thousand and more years have rolled away, 
and that we are back once more in that 
era in which Dhauli was a fortified capital 
city. The elephant-heralded decree stands 
outside the gates, proclaiming in freshly-cut 
letters of the common tongue, the name of 
that wise and just Emperor who binds him- 
self and his people by a single body of 
law. 

“T, King Piyadassi, in the twelftheyear 
after my anointing, have obtained true 
enlightenment,” commences the august 
Edict. It goes on to express the royal 
distress at the imperialistic conquest of 
the province, in Asoka’s youth, and assures 
his people of his desire to mitigate this 
fundamental injustice of his rule, by a 
readiness to give audience to any one of 
them, high or low, at any hour of the day 
or night. It further enumerates certain 
of the departments of public works which 
have been established by the new Govern- 
ment, such as those of wells, roads, trees 
and medicine. And it notes the appoint- 
ment of public censors,.or guardians of 
morality. 

In his reference to the obtaining of ‘true 
enlightenment,’ Asoka records himself a 
non-monastic disciple of the Great 
Monastic Order of the day. Nearly three 
hundred years have elapsed, since the 
passing of the Blessed One, and in the 
-history of the Begging Friars whom He 
inaugurated, there has been heretofore no 
event like this, of the receiving of the 
imperial penitent into the  lay-ranks 
served by them. Their task of nation- 
making is slowly but surely going forward, 
nevertheless. In the light of the Gospel of 
Nirvana, the Aryan Faith is steadily 
defining ‘and consolidating itself. The Vedic 
Gods have dropped out of common refer- 
ence. The religious ideas of the Upani- 
shads are being democratised, by the very 
labours of the Begging Friars in spreading 


hose of Buddha, arid are coming to be 
cies catetaty as a recognised body 





of doctrine, characteristic of the Aryan 
folk. Vague racial superstitions, about 
snakes and trees and sacred springs are tend- 
ing more and more to be intellectually organ- 
ised and regimented round the central figure 
of Brahma, the Creator and Ordainer of 
Brahminic thinkers. 

Thus the higher philosophical conceptions 
of the higher race are being asserted as 
the outstanding peaks and summits of the 
Hinduistic faith, and the current notions of 


the populace are finding their place gradu- 


ally, in the body of that faith, coming by 
degrees into organic continuity with the 
lofty abstractions of the Upanishads. In 
other words, the making of Hinduism has 
begun. 

The whole is fermented and energised 
by the memory of the Great Life, ended 
only three centuries agone, of which the 
yellow-clad Brethren are earnest and token. 
Had Buddha founded a church, recognising 
social rites, recetving the new-born, solem- 
nising marriage, and giving benediction to 
the passing soul, his personal teachings 
would have formed to this hour a distin- 
guishable, half-antagonistic strain, in the 
organ-music of Hinduism. But He founded 
only an order. And its only function was 
to preach the Gospel, and give individual 
souls the message of Nzrvana. For marriage 
and blessing, men must go to the Brahmins: 
the sons of Buddha could not be main- 
tainers of the social polity, since in His 
eyes it had been the social nexus itself 
which had constituted that ‘World,’ that 
“Maya,’ from which it was the mission 
of the Truth to set men free. 

The work of the monk, then, as a witness 
to the eternal verities, was in no rivalry to 
the more civic function of the Brahminic 
priesthood. And this is the fact which 
finds expression in the relation of the monk- 
hood to the Indian cities of the Asokan 
Era. The Brahmin is a citizen-priest, living 
ina city. The Buddhist is a monk, living 
in an abbey. In all lands, the monk has 
memorialised himself by buildings, instead 
of by posterity. In India, these have been 
largely carved, as at Mahavellipore, in the 
south, or excavated, as at Ellora and else- 
where, instead of Guile: But the sentiment 
is the same. In place of a single monas- 
tery, with its chapel or cathedral, we find 
here a number of independent cells or 
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groups of cells, and frequently a whole series 
of cathedral shrines. Apparently a given 
spot has remained a monastic centre during 
generation after generation. Dynasties and 
revolutions might come and go, but this 
would remain, untouched by any circum- 
stance, save the inevitable shifting of 
Bopulation, and the final decay of its own 
spiritual fire. 

In its decoration, the abbey would reflect 
- the art of the current epoch. In gulture, 
it would act as a university. In ideals, it 
represented the super-social, or extra- 
civic conception of the spiritual equality 
and fraternity of all men. Its inmates were 
vowed to religious celibacy. And we may 
take it that the place of the abbey would 
always be ata certain distance from a city 
whose Government was in sympathy with tt. 

Thus the city of Dhauli, under the Em- 
peror Asoka and succeeding worshippers of 
Buddha, had Khanda Giri, at seven miles’ 
distance, as its royal abbey. The civic 
power was represented at Gaya: the 
monastic at Bodh-Gaya. Benares was the 
seat of Brahmins: Sarnath of monks. 
Elephanta was the cathedral-temple of a 
king’s capital,* but Kenheri, on another 
island, a few miles away, offers-to us the 
corresponding monastery. 

From these examples, and from what we 
can see to have’ been their inevitableness, 
we might expect that any important city of 
the Buddhistic period would be likely to 
occur in connection with a monastic centre, 
some few miles distant. Now it is possible 
‘to determine the positions of a great many 
such cities, on grounds entirely a priorz. 
It is clear, for - instance, that whatever 
geographical _considerations might make 
Benares great, would also act at the same 
time, to distinguish Allahabad: By a 
similar induction, Mathura on the Jumna 
and Hardwar on the Ganges, might also 
be expected to furnish proof of ancient 
greatness. Now outside Prayag we have 
to the present time, as a haunt of Sadhus, 
the spot known as Nirvanikal. And in the 
*vicinity of Hardwar, is there not Hrisikesh? 
The caves of Ellora have near them the 
town of Roza. But this we must regard 
as a sort of Mohammedan priory, inasmuch 
as its population consists mainly of religious 
beggars (of course not celibate) living about 


* and Elephanta is of considerably later date. - 


the Tomb of Aurangzebe. The neighbour- 
ing capital, that supported the youth of 
Ellora, was probably at Deogiri, now called 
Daulatabad. 

It is the broken links in the chain, how- 
ever, that fascinate us most, in the light of 
this historical generalisation. What was 
the city, and what the state, that made 
Ajanta possible ? What was the city that 
corresponded to the dharmasala at Sanchi ? 
What was the city, and what the abbey, in 
the case of Amravati ? 

Undoubtedly a fashion once started in such 
strength under Buddha-worshipping sover- 
eigns and commonwealths would tend to be 
imitated in later ages when the system of 
ideas that we know as Hinduism had come 
more definitely into vogue. It is also possible 
tha® when the Buddhistic orders failed 
or died out,their places were sometimes taken, 
in the ancient maths and foundations, by Jain 
religious. Something of this sort appears, 
at least, to have happened at Sarnath and 
possibly at KhandaGiri also. But the whole 
history of the relations between Brahmins, 
Buddhists, and Jains, wants working out 
from an Asiatic, and not European, point 
of view, if many pages of history are to 
become clear to us. 

One question of great interest that arises 
in this connection, 1s, what of this parallel- 
ism, in the case of Pataliputra? Going 
back to Rajgir, we see the early ances- 
tral capital of the Nanda Kings contronted, 
at least in later ages, by Nalanda, the his- 
toric university of Bengal, to which Hiouen 
Tsang owed so much. But what of Patali- 
putra itself? Can we suppose that the 
imperial seat had no official ashrama of 
piety and learning, in its vicinity? Yet if 
it had, and if, perhaps, the ‘Five Pahars” 
mark the site of this religious college, what. _ 
was the situation of the capital in regard ~ 
to it? oe 

Again we find place and occasion, by’: 
means of this generalisation, for more .défi- - 
nite consideration than was hitherto ‘possi-' 
ble, of Indian culture and civilisation at vari- - 
ous epochs. What were the various fuctions - 
performed by these great extra-civic priories.? 
No Englishman has reason to be prouder 
of Oxford than the Hindu of Ajanta. The 
eternal antithesis of Europe between ‘Town 
and Gown’ was never.-a:.source of rioting 
and disorder in thé East, Digg, because, from 
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the beginning, they were recognised, by 
universal consent, as distinct entities, whose 
separateness of interests demranded a, certain 
geographical distance. What was the life 
lived in these royal abbeys, whose founda- 
tions date back in so many cases—notably 
Bodh-Gaya, Sarnath, Dhauli, and Sanchi— 
to the reign of Asoka. himself ? They were 
a symbol, to the eyes of the whole com- 
munity, of democracy, of the right of every 
man to the highest spiritual career. It is 
not conceivable that they should have been 
entirely without influence on the education 
of youth. But undoubtedly their main value 
intellectually lay. in their character of what 
we would now, call post-graduate universities. 

Here must’ have been carried on such 
researches as ‘were recorded, in the lapse of 
centuries, by Patanjali, in ae Yoga Afphor- 
isms, one of the most extraordinary docu- 
ments of ancient science known to the 
world. Here must have been the home of 
that learning which made the golden age of 
the Guptas possible, between 300 and soo 
A.D. -We must think too of the inter- 
national relations of these ancient monastic 
colleges.. FaHian (400 A.D.) and Hiouen 
Tsang: (650 A.D.) were not the only eastern 
students, who came, two thousand’ to fifteen 
hundred years ago, to drink of the springs 
of Indian learning. They were a couple 
whose books of travels happen to have 
become famous. But they were two out of 
a great procession of pilgrim-scholars. And 
it was to the abbeys, that such came. It 
was from these abbeys, again, that the 
missions proceeded to foreign countries. 
‘No nation was ever evangelised by a single 
‘ teacher. The word Patrick, in inet it is 
said, means praying-man, and the vaunted 
‘Saint is thus, beyond a doubt, either a 


member or a personification of a ‘whole race, 


e 

of Christian preachers who carried Baptism 
and the Cross to early Ireland. Similarly 
Mahinda, Nagarjuna, and Bodhidharmma 
in the twelfth century, were not the isolated 
figures that history as we know it paints. 
They were merely conspicuous elements in a 
whole stream of missionary efforts that 
radiated from the quiet abbeys and monas® 
teries of India, in its great ages towards 
the worlds of east and west. Christianity 
itself, yt has been often suggested, may have 
been one of the later fruits of such a 
mission, as preached in Persia and Syria. 

Here, in these lovely retreats, for they 
are all placed in the midst of natural 
beauty—was elaborated the thought and 
learning, the power of quiet contemplation, 
and the marvellous energy of art and 
literary tradition, that have made India as 
we know it to-day. Here were dreamt those 
dreams, which, reflected on society, became 
the social ideals of the ages in which we 
live. And here was demonstrated the great 
law that will be expressed again and again 
in history, whenever the glory of India rises 
to one of its supreme moments, the law of 
the antithesis between city and university, 
between samaz and religious orders, be- 
tween the life. of affairs and the life of 
thought. Antitheticas they are, however, 
these are nevertheless complementary. Spiri- 


tuality brings glory in its train. The 
monastic life reacts to make civic 
strength. And the sons of modern I[ndia 


may well take heart, in the face of this 
law of mutual relations. For it is estab- 
lished in the innermost nature of things 
Indian that a moment of greatness either 
of Vatragya or of Dharma shall always be 
a prophecy to the nearing of an hour of ap- 
proaching triumph for its fellow. 
Nivepita oF Rx.-V. 


A NEGRO EDUCATOR’S UNIQUE IDEALS AND 
SUCCESSFUL METHODS 


HE British bureaucracy is constantly 
accused by. Indians, of all shades of 
opinion, of governing India by stereo- 

typed and ‘:out:.of date methods. The 
charge is ldid““dt’ the doors of Englishmen 
who, in India gee! as in England, ad- 


a 


minister the Indian affairs, that they have 
displayed a great lack by not adjusting 
themselves to the changed conditions in 
Hindustan. It is constantly urged against 
them that their preconceived notions of the 
characters and capabilities of educated 
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Indians and their exaggerated sense of 
themselves and their administration of India, 
make them incapable of adapting them- 
selves and their policies to the new and 
transformed atmosphere in the land, and 
thus give the country a colossal impetus 
for progress and prosperity. 

* These charges may be right. They may 
be wrong It is not the province of the 
present paper to debate this point. The 
question that should be asked is:—- . 

Are the people of India, themselves, 
showing an appreciation of their changed 
circumstances? Are they adjusting them- 
selves to the metamorphosed environs with 
a view to produce the maximum good with 
the minimum expenditure of men, money 
and vitality? 

Those who ought to be spending their 
vital energy in doing positive work, content 
-themselves either with lamenting their own 
limited opportunities or assuring themselves 
that a solitary individual of ordinary physi- 
cal and mental calibre, single-handed, is 


not capable of doing much toward the - 


upliftment of a nation many millions strong 
and sunk in the deepest sloughs of conser- 
vatism, ignorance and poverty. 

As an example to the Indian .who 1s 
putting to himself the last-named. query, 
the career of a Negro, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, may be pointed out, who, by dint of 
indomitable courage, rose from slavery and 
the most abject and depressing conditions 
and has been instrumental in leavening 
millions of his people with the yeast of 
uplift and progress. It is really wonderful 
to survey the work which this solitary man, 
belonging to a nation that is considered 
to be probably the most backward of all, 
with limited resources, has been able to 
accomplish in less than a generation. The 
story of his life and work and an account 
of his unique ideals of education and his 
successful methods of inspiring a nation to 
advancement and prosperity ought to prove 
helpful and encouraging to the Indian 
patriots who are anxious to do something 
«more than mere whining about their state, 
or upbraiding the alien administrators of 
India for their mistakes and shortcomings. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington was born on a 
plantation in Virginia, one of the Southern 
States belonging to the United States of 
America. Of his father he knows almost 


he: .;was born. 


nothing, except that it was hinted he was 
a “white” man who lived on a plantation 
near the one where resided his mother, 
a full-blooded Negro slave. The log cabin 
in which he spent the early years of his 
life until the Emancipation Proclamation 
of 1863 set him free from bondage, consist- 
ed of a single room. This was a living 
place as well as the kitchen for the planta- 
tion, his mother being the plantation cook. 
The cabin had not a single glass window, 
the light being admitted through openings 
in the sides of the shanty. The door was 
squeaky and full of large cracks. There 
was no wooden or tile floor nor cots to sleep 
on. The family consisted of the mother, 
little Booker, an older half-brother anda 
half-sister. All of these slept “upon a bundle 
of ifthy rags laid upon the dirt floor.” No 
portion of his life was devoted to play and 
the mother being more than busy with her 
work, nursed him only at irregular intervals. 
While’ still very young he was put to work 
at cleaning yards, carrying water and food 
to workers in the. fields and taking corn 


.to the mill to be ground. He was allowed 


no schooling. | a 
After emancipation the family moved ‘to 
West Virginia, adjoining the state in “which 
: Phey-settled in a small town 
which was the centre of the salt-mining 
industry. : The family lived in a small 
cabin surrounded by a cluster of similar 
dwelling places, all insanitary and crowded 
to the extreme. Mr. Washington’s step- 
father secured work at a_ salt furnace. 
Booker, although a mere child, worked also, 
often being obliged to start as early as four 
o'clock in the morning. 
_ "The first thing I ever learned,” says Mr. Wash- 
ington in his volume of autobiography entitled: U 
from Slavery’’, “in the way of book knowledge was 
by working in this salt furnace. Each salt packer had 
his barrels marked with a certain number. The num- 
ber allotted to my stepfather was ‘18’. At the close 
of the day’s work, the boss of the packers would come 
around and put ‘18’ on each of our barrels andl 
soon learned to recognize the figure wherever ‘I. saw 
it, and after awhile got to the point where I could 


make that figure, though I knew nothing about any 
other figures or letters,” a 


Thus began the education of Booker T, 
Washington. A little later his mother 
managed to get hold of a spelling book. As 
there was not a single member of his own 
race in the neighbourhood able to read and 
as he did not have the courage to ask any of 
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the white men around him for help, little 
Booker had great difficulty in mastering the 
alphabet. His mother solaced him greatly 
and heartily sympathized with him in_his 
ambition ; but being totally ignorant, she 
could not render him any material assist~- 
ance. About this time a young Negro who 
had contrived to learn to read and write a 
little, drifted to the locality. The community 
engaged to pay this young man a small 
amount of money every month and let him 
“board around,” that is to say, permit him 
to spend a week and eat his meals in one 
home and then move on to another family, 
in consideration of his teaching the children 
as well as the grown-up Negroes. 

Booker could not go to this school, as his 
father had found that he was a mogney- 
maker and money was urgently needed by 
the family. He, however, induced the 
teacher to give him lessons at night. “These 
night lessons were so welcome,’ says he, 
“that [ think I learned more at night than 
the other children did during the day.” 
However, later he was allowed to go to the 
day school, working from early in the morn- 
ing tillg o’clock and from 2to6 in the 
afternoon, going to school in the intervening 
hours. Mr. Washington relates :— 

‘The school-house was some distance from the 
furnace, and as I had to work till g o’clock and the 
school opened at 9, I found myself in a difficulty. 
School would always be begun before I reached it 
and sometimes my class had recited. To get around 
this difficulty I yielded to a temptation for which 
most people, I suppose, will condemn me; but since 
it isa fact, I might as well state it. There was a 
large clock in a little office in the furnace. This 
clock, of course, all the hundred or more workmen 
depended upon to regulate their hours of beginning 
_ and ending the day’s work. I got the idea that the 
- way for me to reach school on time was to move the 
clock hands from half past eight up to nine o’clock 
mark. This I found myself doing morning after 
morning, till the furnace ‘boss’ discovered that some- 
ithing was wrong and locked the clock in a case. I 
'\did not mean to inconvenience anybody, I simply 
meant to reach that school-house in time.”’ 

Such a boy could not long be kept away 
from attaining the education he desired. 
'. Thus we find Booker T. Washington, after 
‘aseries of tough hardships, started in 1872 
to study in the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, where opportunity was 
afforded young men to pay their way doing 
physical work while studying. As he could 
not gather. together enough money to pay 
his fare over the 500 miles which separated 


a 


him from his destination, he had to do 
considerable walking and begged rice from 
wagons and railroad cars. He reached 
Richmond, Virginia, a large city 82 miles 
from Hampton, without a single penny in 
his pocket. ‘To quote his own words, 

‘Twas tired, I was hungry, I was everything but 
discouraged. Just about the time when I reached 
extreme physical exhaustion I came upen a portion 
of the street where the board sidewalk was consider- 
ably elevated. 1 waited fora few minutes till I was 
sure that no passers-by could see me, and then crept 
under the ground with my satchel of clothing fora 
pillow. Nearly all night I could hear the tramp of 
feet over my head. The next morning I found my- 
self somewhat refreshed but was extremely hungry 
because it had been a long time since I had had 
sufficient food. As soon as it became light enough 
for me to see my surroundings, I noticed that I was 
near a large ship and that this ship seemed to be 
unloading a cargo of pig iron. I went at once to the 
vessel and asked the captain to permit me to help 
unload the vessel in order to get money for food.” 


He was not only allowed to do so, but 
was permitted to continue working for a~ 
small sum of money for many days. Thus 
he was able to save money, by means of 
which he reached Hampton Institute. 

Dirty and trampy-looking he presented 
himself before the head teacher for admit- 
tance into the Institution. The teacher said 
to him: “The adjoining recitation room 
needs sweeping. Take the broom and sweep 
it.” Realizing that this was the chance of 
his life, he swept the room three times; then 
dusted it four times witha piece of cloth. 
He removed every piece of furniture and 
took care that no trace of dirt was left_ 
anywhere. Then he went carefully over 
all the woodwork around the walls and 
cleaned the benches, tables and desks four * 
times with a dusting cloth. The teacher 
took her white silk handkerchief out of her 
pocket and rubbed it on the woodwork and 
also examined the spots covered by benches, 
etc., but without finding any dirt. As the 
young Negro had successfully passed his 
novel though none the less arduous entrance 
examination, he was allowed to join the 
institution. 

Life at Hampton did not provea sinecure ; 
but Mr. Washington worked assiduously at 
his studies and at various kinds of jobs in 
order to pay his living expenses at the 
Institute. In June, 1875, he was a graduate 
with high honors. 

A desire to visit his mother took him 
back:to the little salt-mining town. There 
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he was elected to teach the school for colored 
people. Ambitious to pursue more ad- 
vanced studies, he travelled to Washington, 
the Capital of the United States, where he 
remained for some time. While still there 
he received the invitation of the President of 
Hampton Institute to delivera “post-gra- 
duate address.” The institution had grown, 
and soon after the delivery of his address, 
“The Force That Wins”, Booker T. Washing- 
ton was employed, in the summer of *1879, 
to teach at Hampton, and was afforded the 
privilege of doing supplementary studying. 
While engaged in this capacity the oppor- 
tunity offered itself which Mr. Washington 
took “at the flood” and was able to establish 
the nucleus of his life-work. 

The Principal of Hampton Institute had 
been requested to depute some one to take 
charge of a school which was to be. opened 
at Tuskeegee, Alabama, then a _ small 
village. Booker T. Washington was elect- 
ed to fill this position and set forth, toward 
the middle of 1881, to take charge of this 
school. On his arrival he discovered, to 
his intense disappointment, that neither the 
school-house nor the paraphernalia needed 
for conducting a school were awaiting him. 
All the funds that were at his disposal 
consisted of the annual grant of Rs. 6,000, 
made by the State of Alabama, which 
comprised his salary as well as the school 
expenses. The first few months he spent 
in investigating the conditions prevailing 
amongst the’ Negroes in the adjoining terri- 
tory and discovered that there was a great 


thirst for knowledge amongst the newly-. 


freed members of his race. He also found 
out that the Negroes did not know how 
to properly live at home or conduct indus- 
tries or work in the feld. He learned that 
the freed members of his race were suffering 
from the reaction of having been compelled 
to do manual labor—that to them emanci- 
pation meant freedom from physical work, 
from soiled hands and dirty overalls. 
Education to the Negro boy and girl, there- 
afore, appeared to be the means of affording 
“them the avenue of shirking labor on the 
farm and transferring themselves to work 
in, the cities in banks and stores. 

This tour of investigation inspired Booker 
T. Washington to conceive the idea of the 
Institution he was to found. He° made up 
his mind that he was going to instill ‘into the 


minds of those who came in contact with 
him, the dignity of labor. He resolved to 
correlate physical training with mental 
culture and to prove that either divorced 
from the other would be detrimental to the 
well-being of the individual, as well-as the 
nation. 

The school was opened ina stable with 
thirty boys and girls. Within a few months 
more pupils applied for admittance and the 
adjoining hen-house was added to the school 
buildings. However, it became more and 
more patent that mere book learning was 
of no avail to the student. As most of them 
came from farms, and would return to them, 
they required to be instructed in improved 
methods of agriculture and the allied farm 
industries. The girls had to be taught 
modern methods of housework and also 
rendered efficient helpers in the fruit orchard 
and vegetable garden. He noticed that 

“While they could locate the desert of Sahara or the 
Capital of China on an artificial globe, the girls could 
not locate the proper places for the knives and forks 


on an actual dinner table, or the places on which the 
bread and meat should be set.” 


The thing for them to learn was how to 
live useful, happy lives. Both the boys 
and girls required to be prepared for life ; 
not merely varnished over with cultural 
subjects or their memories burdened with 
words from dead languages or half-assimila- 
ted ideas from ancient authors. It was 
worse than useless to accentuate their desire 
for avoiding physical labor and encourage 
their tendencies to wear flashy clothes and 
secure clerical work. 

Booker T. Washington conceived an in- 
stitution which would put a premium upon 
physical work, saturate the minds of his 
pupils with the truism that all labor is holy, 
and demonstrate the truth that manual 
training, besides being a necessity from an 
economic view-point, was an admirable’. 
fashioner of character and developer of thé | 
mind. His brain saw the efficacy. of an 
institution where a raw young man or’ 
woman would be instructed in some useful . 
trade or in some special branch of agronomy 
or in general farm or dairy work ; where he 
would learn not only to live comfortably 
and wisely, but prove a direct as well as 
indirect cause of the upliftment of his people. 
He planned to establish a‘ school which 
would make a special eflort to produce real 
men auc women, eac ofwhom would prove 
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a veritable tower of strength and wisdom 
for the coloured people—a leader who would 
blaze the way to progress and prosperity 
and help toward raising the status of the 
race and improving the character of the 
country. . 

It was by no means easy to acquirea 
thorough grasp of the sitution and study outa 
plan which would tend to rapidly evolve the 
race; but it was still harder to find the 
material means to put the idea on its legs. 
It was like making bricks without straw. 
Undeterred by the seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties which surrounded him, the brave 
young Negro set out to accomplish what he 
had decided to do. Seven hundred and fifty 
Rupees were borrowed from the Treasurer of 
Hampton Institute by Mr. Washingtog on 
his personal responsibility and were utilized 
toward making the initial payment for buy- 
ing an old and abandoned plantation which 
was situated about a mile away from town 
and was offered for sale at Rs. 1,500. On 
this plantation stood a log cabin formerly 
used as the dining, hall, a dilapidated 
kitchen, an old henhouse, and a stable. 
These were cleaned and whitewashed and 
repaired as well as the finances would 
permit, and were occupid for teaching 
purposes. | 

Then the,real work of the Institution was 
started. Booker T. Washington put aside 
his teacher’s clothes and in a simple work- 
dress started to devote the afternoons to 
clearing up the farm land adjoining the 
school buildings. The students followed 
the example of their instructor and a few 
afternoons’ work saw the clearing of 20 
acres which were utilized for sowing a crop. 
Meantime Mr. Washington, with the help 
of Miss Olivia A. Davidson (who later be- 
came his wife), an educated young coloured 
woman who had joined him in his work in 
behalf of his race, raised enough money 
to not only pay the debt incurred, but also 
to make the complete payment for the land 
and secure the hundred-acre plantation. 

Booker T. Washington had several objects 
in view when he started farming at the 
school. Agricultural training was to be 
provided. As all-of the students were poor, 
work on the farm supplied them with food 
and other necessaries of life. 

At this time it: was decided to erect 
a building, as the ramshackle huts in 
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which the classes were held were far 
from satisfactory. Plans were drawn and 
estimates secured. The proprietor of a 
timber mill near by volunteered to furnish 
all the wood needed for the buildings, accep- 
ting payment at Mr. Washington’s conveni- 
ence. Miss Davidson made another canvass 
and secured funds. Many Negro men volun- 
iarily helped in putting up the building. 
The building operations enabled the students 
to leatn how to erect houses. 

Not content with merely teaching the 
putting up of buildings, a brick moulding 
deparment was started and 25,000 bricks 
made tobe burned in a kiln especially 
erected for that“ purpose. On account of 
the kiln being faulty in construction, the 
venture proved a signal failure ; “but un- 
daunted, a second attempt was made, which 
also proved abortive. A third time the 
experiment was tried and this time the co- 
operation of the institute in which Mr, 
Washington was educated at Hampton was 
volunteered ; but with all this, the same 
fate awaited the burning of the bricks. By 
this time not a penny was left in the pockets 
of Mr. Washington to repeat the experiment. 
However, he pawned his watch for Rs. 45, 
which he invested in a fourth venture in 
brick-making. This operation proved so 
successful that. the school almost immediate- 
ly began to manufacture bricks, not only 
for their own use but for selling to the peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood, who were anxious 
to buy them on account of their being supe- 
rior to those turned out by commercial 
concerns. 

A kitchen was improvised by digging out 
a large amount of earth from under one of 
the buildings which had been erected, and 
although very crude and inconvenient, it 
served for an eating place. The cooking 
was done in the open pots and skillets, much 
the same as hunters do on their hunting 
expeditions. The benches used for building 
purposes were utilized as tables and most of 
the supplies were bought from the stores on 
credit. 
the boarding department as well as for 
teaching domestic science to the girls. 

All this work entailed great mental strain 
on Booker T. Washington and the corps of 
a few faithful colored men and women who 
from time to time had come to join him and 
assist in propagating his ideas. Many 


Thus the foundation was laid for, 
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anxious days and sleepless nights 
by these brave people. 

“Early one morning,” says Mr. Washington, ‘ [I 
was standing near the dining room door listening to the 
complaints of the students. The complaints that morn- 
ing were especially emphatic and numerous, because 
the whole breakfast had been a failure. One of the 
girls who had failed to get any breakfast came out 
and went to the well to draw some water to drink to 
take the filace of the breakfast which she had not been 
able to get. When she reached the well she found 
that the rope was broken and she could not get any 
water. She turned from the well and said, mi the most 
discouraging tone, not knowing that I was where I 
could hear her, ‘we can’t even get water to drink at 
this school.’ FE think no one remark ever came so near 
discouraging me as that one.” 

But the most depressing feature was that 
neither the students nor their parents could 
understand the effictency and value of Mr. 
Booker T. Washington’s educational ideals. 
The pupils went there “to learn ’’—not to 
engage themselves in farm or other indus- 
tries or domestic work. The parents, not 
entering into the spirit of the novel institu- 
tion, sent verbal and written requests that 
their children should only be taught to read 
and write and not put to do physical work. 
These requests were always ignored. Mr. 
Washington .endeavoured to enlist the 
sympathies of the parents of his pupils by 
impressing them with the utility of his 
teaching trades and agriculture. The boys 
and girls were also persuaded to waive their 
objections and realize the beneficence of the 
practical teaching that was being given to 
them. 

Wendell Phillips, the great American 
orator, once said: “put a good idea on its 
feet and you can’t stop it from growing.” 
Booker T. Washington has not only done 
that; but he unswervingly and ceaselessly 
has worked to keep his idea on its feet. 
With the foresight of a seer he realized the 
true significance and object of “learning by 
doing.” With the persistence and courage 
of a religious enthusiast he has stuck to his 
post. With the self-sacrificing spirit of a 
martyr he has toiled and moiled: until he 
has succeeded in demonstrating, by hard, 
palpable, tangible results, the value of his 
ideals and methods. 


The institution which just a little over 25 
years ago was started in a dilapidated 
shanty and whose staff consisted of a single 
teacher, has grown into a colossal enter- 
prise. The acorn planted by--a solitary 
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individual, one who not only belonged to a 
backward race but who was born a slave 
and spent all his boyhood in bondage, who 
was able to educate himself with the hardest 
of struggles, has grown into a venerable oak 
under whose wide-spreading branches a 
race is being shielded from the glare of the 
hot sun of ignorance. 


The latest annual report of the institution 
shows that the school comprises 83 buildings 
consisting of school houses, workshops and 
residential quarters for teachers as well as 
pupils. The school holds 2,300 acres of 
land, out of which 1,000 are devoted to 
raising farm products and utilized for the 
training of students in agriculture, horti- 
culture, gardening, dairying, stock-raising, 
poultry raising, 200 to the. school campus 
and the balance to pasturage. In addition 
to this there are 22,000 acres of public land 
out of the 25,000 acres granted to the 
school -by the United States Government, 
whose approximate value is Rs. 2,40,000. 
Besides this public land, the land, buildings 
and other holdings of the Institute are 
estimated to be worth Rs. 25,50,000. Over 
and above these figures is the permanent 
endowment fund which, on the 31st May, 
1907, amounted to Rs. 37,13,928. All these 
assets of the Institute total Rs. 65,03,928. 

During the year 1906-07, 1,648 students ° 
were enrolled. Out of these, 1,111 were 
males and 537 females, Three had come 
from Africa, one from Canada, one from 
British Honduras, three from Nicaragua, 
three from St. Andrew’s Island, one from 
Japan, two from Mexico, two from Trinidad, 
two from British Guiana, 76 from the West 
Indies Islands; and 36 of the United States 
and 21 foreign countries were represented. 
During the year 1906-07, courses in 37 in- 
dustries were taught and to show the pro- 
ductive work of the Institute, the following 
figures may be quoted :— | 

“During 1904, mainly by student labor we cultivated 
goo acres ofland, Our sweet pofato crop alone am- 
ounted to 6,500 bushels. Our dairy herd, which has 
been cared for by the students, contains 171 milch 
cows; and 16,332 pounds of butter were made dyring 
the year.” 

In the machinery division 124 students re- 
ceived instruction. One new seven-horse 
power engine was built for school use; 16 
engines were repaired and 163 iron bed- 
steads huilt. In the tailor shop 250 full 
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suits of clothes and 563 pairs of overalls were 
made, besides a large amount of jobs done. 


During the year 1,412 articles were made - 


in the millinery division ; 1,300 in the dress~ 
making division; 2,505 in the plain sewing 
division; 5,118 in the mattress-making 
division ; 1,367 in the broom-making and 
basketry division; and 408,076 pieces were 
laundered during the year. In the harness 
shops 36 sets of new harness were made in 
addition to the repair work done on all the 
harness belonging to the school and for 
outside parties. In the electrical division, 
the interior wiring of the Academic build- 
ing, Emery Dormitory No. 2 and three 
cottages, was done by the students, besides 
extending the electric light system on the 
outside of the building. In the brigk 
masonry division, 548,000 bricks have been 
laid, 224,800 laths have been put on and 
g,018 square yards of plaster completed. 
In the brick yards 970,000 bricks have been 
manufactured. 

“The value of the products manufactured and sold 
from the mechanical departments of the school 
amounted to Rs. 3,20,885. The sales of the products 
of the industries carried on exclusively by the women 
amounted to Rs. 17,127. The value of the farm 
products sold was Rs. 1,68,127. This did not include 
Rs, 660 credited to poultry and geese, nor Rs. 1,935 
for the sale of flowers by the school florist. The 
sales in the commissary’ department amounted to 
Rs. 2,26,788. Putting these items together they give 
the grand total of Rs. 7,09,965 as the amount of 
business done by the school last year in the sale of 
its own products, and of the food, clothing, etc., used 
by teachers and students.” 

These figures, though ponderous, fail to 
tell the story of the beneficent work inaugu- 
rated and carried on under the personal 
supervision of the founder and present 
principal, Mr. Booker Taliaferro Washing- 
ton. The Institute is endeavouring to send 
out into the Negro community competent 
leaders who will imbue the race with the 
dignity of labor and teach the people at 
Jarge improved methods of handling farms 
and farm products, cattle and dairy pro- 
ducts, pursue to better advantage industries 
and trades and live in a more sanitary and 
useful way. These ends the education at 
the school always keeps in mind. Literary 
and industrial training go hand in hand. 
The academic and industrial departments 
of the Institute are closely correlated. The 
work in the class is a continuation of the 
work in the field or shop. This is insured 
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by not only making the student take the 
academic and industrial training, but also 
making the teachers in the academic de- 
partment frequently visit the industrial 
section and thus closely keep in touch with 
the different processess of various manufac- 
tures and industries. 

The intensely practical character of the 
instruction imparted may be illustrated by 
a few examples. Take for instance, the 
course ir English. The constant purpose 
kept in view in teaching this is to make 
the student feel that he is acquiring a tool 
of inestimable use. The language, he is 
made to understand, is being taught him 
so that he may be able, in his later life, 
to express his thoughts and describe his 
needs in incisive, clear and forceful style. 
With this end in view he is restrained from 
memorizing mere catch phrases, and from 
using grandiloquent terms. Instead of these, 
he is encouraged to employ a simple and 
elegant style. Both written and oral work 
is given and by making constant reference 
to his games, his trade, his favourite studies 
and books, his faculty of expression is 
trained. 

The course in English also endeavours 
to emphasize the cultural value of intensive 
and extensive reading. The effort is not to 
merely give him a surface polish, but to 
develop his feelings and emotions and guide 
them into moral channels. The mental 
horizon of the student is extended and the 
spiritual nature of the child strengthened 
by enlarging its interests, invigorating and 
refining its feelings and broadening’ its 
sympathies. 

The work of the institution has been so 
well systematized that the composition 
books in the English department show the 
development in industrial training. The 
course in arithmetic similarly quickens the 
brain so that the student can readily and 
accurately calculate, weigh and measure. 
The effort is made to train the student to 
calculate, mentally, to twelfths in vulgar 
fractions and to thousandths in decimals. 
Instead of endeavouring to teach the pupil 
to solve concrete problems by memorizing 
abstract rules, emphasis is placed on making 
use of real weights and measures in the 
class room, of training the eye to estimate 
accurately and adducing the rule from an 
abundance of concrete examples. The 
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fields, shops, offices, industrial and business 
places of Tuskeegee Institute furnish un- 
usual opportunities for teaching practical 
arithmetic. So imbued are the instructors 
at the school with the real spirit of the 
institution that in a class of mathematics an 
ill-expressed statement, ungrammatical in 
construction or unidiomatic, 1s not tolerated. 
When® the pupil has made sufficient pro- 
gress in arithmetic he is gradually initiated 
into the mysteries of algebra and taught 
that many problems which, if handled by 
arithmetic, would involve a great deal of 
time and mental effort, can be quickly 
solved by means of Algebra. Similarly, the 
effort is made to develop the inventive 
genius of the pupil in teaching him Geo- 
metry in a perfectly natural way. 

Classes in history and geography tend to- 
ward the same object. The vital connection 
between history and geography is emphasiz-~ 
ed. In teaching history, the attempt is not 
made to burden the memory of the pupil 
with dead dates. The endeavour is made 


to properly mould the character of the boy 


and girl by placing before them the whole- 
some characters of history ; and the philo- 
sophy of history is used to develop the men- 
tal powers of the pupils and make them 
capable of heralding the future by what has 
gone before. The instruction in Geography 
is designed to acquaint the pupil with 
countries and continents, toshow the com- 
mercial possibilites on the one hand and 
to give him instruction in natural science 
on the other. A premium is placed upon 
actual observation. A variety of plant and 
animal life, diversity of soil, outlines of hills 
and valleys, and examples of erosion are 
furnished by the school grounds, which 
might be considered to be a sort of open- 
air laboratory. In the Industrial shops man 
is shown at work upon the resources of the 
earth, such as iron, timber, or clay. 
The scholar is able to get in touch with 
the world as a whole from the view-point of 
his immediate environment by tracing the 
products to be found in the Institute 
Commissary and Salesroom back over the 
railway and trade routes to the region of 
manufacture, growth, production or extract- 
ion. Then he is prepared to understand a 
description of geographical facts. Hence 
descriptive geography follows that phase 
of the work. He is able to obtain a 


‘ments and industries. 


knowledge of the earth and its various 
movements, its continents, peoples, govern- 
At last the questions 
of cause and effect come up. The pupil 
is expected to analyse what he has learned 
and reason out what causes the change in 
temperature, or why a certain city is a 
trade center while another is merely a rural 
village. The institute is used as a micro- 
cosm of the world. 

Probably the most useful work of all is 
carried on in the physics and chemical 
laboratories of the Institute. Nearly six 
hours per week are allotted to instruction in 
science, The physics laboratories are equip- 
ped with modern apparatus and ina way 
to permit individual work to bedone. A 
pgwerful stereopticon machine with numer- 
ous lantern slides are employed in impress- 
ing physical geography, geology and 
hygiene lessons upon the minds of the stu- 
dents. In the chemistry classes both quali- 
tative and quantitative analysis are taught. 
At Tuskeegee Institute science is taught as 
a means to an end rather than the end itself. 
Instruction in physical science is given with 
a view to increasing the value and efficiency 
of the students of agriculture and industry. 
It is the aim of the faculty to show the boys 
and girls the use of chemicals so that they 
may be able to get a direct benefit from this 
instruction in their farm, laundry, domestic 
and industrial work. 

Work in the Academic department is 
planned with a view to synchronizing school 
life and real life. Everything is arranged 
in such a manner that the student is able to 
pay all his expenses while learning his trade. 
The aim of the industrial department of the 
school is to train the boy or girl thoroughly. - 
The pupil is not taught merely to know 
how to make things, but by actually 
being made to make them, is rendered profi- 


cient. Shops for teaching mechanical 
industries like carpentry, wood-turning, 
blacksmithing, printing, wheelwrighting, 


harness making, carriage trimming, paint- 
ing, plumbing, steam-fitting, mechanical and 
electrical engineering, founding, shoemak- 
ing, brick masonry, plastering, brickmaking, 
tinsmithing, tailoring, mechanical and 
agricultural drawing are thoroughly equip- 
ped for practical work. The Institute 
teaches industries and trades by employing 
the student to make things of practical 
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utility and commercial value. Their sale 
accomplishes many objects. The student 
is inspired with confidence that his pro- 
ducts are of intrinsic value and it may be 
pointed out here that the constant aim of 
the teacher at Tuskeegee is to so develop 
the pupil that the boy or girl is enabled to 
make’ things without his oversight or 
guidance. The second object is to enable 
the student, by giving him the benefit of 
his labour, to pay his expenses of living 
while at school. Another object 1s to afford 
the pupil instruction in practical book- 
keeping and selling the goods manufactured 
by him and the farm products. 

Such a thorough drilling is given in 
whatever is taught that those who graduate 
from the school or even take a partjal 
course at the Institute become potent factors 
for good in the community and self-support- 
ing men and women. Ten schools modelled 
on similar plans have been founded by 
Tuskeegee men where more than 4,000 
coloured boys and girls are being trained in 
thrift, arts, industries and sciences that will 
make them self-supporting and self-respecting 
men and women. Two hundred Tuskeegee 
graduates are engaged in teaching trades 
and domestic arts in other institutions. 
Many Tuskeegee men have even gone to 
Africa to teach the Negro how to moder- 
nize and civilize himself. 

It is hard to estimate the value of the 
training which the student recetves at 
Tuskeegee. Thousands of skilled men and 
women have been sent out of the Institute 
who, to-day, are valuable and productive 
members of society. Most of them own 
their own homes, and thorough training ina 
useful industry gives them steady, profitable 
employment. Their intelligent work and 
provident habits render them trustworthy. 
Tuskeegee-trained women have gone forth 
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into the world as teachers of feminine in- 
dustries and trades, of farm work, dairying, 
nursing and domestic arts. Thorough train- 
ing in sewing, dress-making, millinery, cook- 
ing, laundering, mattress making, basketry, 
broom-making and soap making assures 


them a profitable living. The course in | 


cooking, housekeeping, hygiene, care of the 
sick and first aid to the injured is making 
them peculiarly valuable as wives, mothers, 
housekeepers and servants. Many of them 
have learned landscape gardening, fruit 
growing and vegetable raising and are 
reaping plentiful harvests from profitable 
instruction. 

The girls at the Institute, besides being 
afforded the opportunity of developing their 
muscles while engaged in domestic or 
industrial work, exercise in the scientifically 
built and perfectly equipped gymnasium. 
The boys are required to wear the regula- 
tion military uniform anda fully qualified 
instructor. drills them in military tactics. 
The endeavour is made to render both the 
boys and the girls capable of defending 
themselves and to be supple and alert in 
their work and of a pleasing figure and 
graceful carriage. 

Many thousands of men and women have 
been trained by Booker T. Washington and 
his corps of teachers in habits of thrift, 
industry, sobriety and helpfulness. They 
have not only gone out into the various 
parts of the United States, but to many 
foreign countries inhabited by Negroes. 
Their influence is many-sided, broad in its 
sweep and far-reaching in its effect. 

In the life and work of Booker T. Washing- 
ton there is a lesson for those patriotic 
Indians who are anxious to add their mite 
to the uplift of the Indian masses. 


Saint NIsaAvL SING. 


THE GREAT WAR IN BENGAL, 1658-1660. 


(Based on original Persian sources.) 
CHAPTER VII. 
THe War vn Macpan. 


, For this, preparations were quickly made, | 


and events moved apace. 
Daud Khan had now 
arrived ata place on the 
left bank of the Ganges, some 16 miles north 


Mir Jumiarein- 


forced 


of Rajmahal. A contingent of 2,500 Afghans 
under 
Emperor to reinforce the Bengal army.* 
These crossed the Ganges (9th January) at 
the ferry of Kadamtalif and joined Daud 


* Khafi Khan, ti. 93. 


| Kadamtala is 9m. due N.N,E. of Rajmahal ({ndian Atias, sh. 
112) The Alamgirnamah gives its alternative name as Dodka (which 
I cannot find in the maps). 


Dilir Khan had been sent by the ‘ 
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Khan. Another equally necessary sinew of 
war reached Mir Jumla in the form of seven- 
teen lakhs of Rupees from the Court.* 

Last year Mir Jumla had attempted to 
cross the Ganges near Suti 
and march north-eastwards 
on Tanda, ze, to attack 
Shuja from the south-west. This was a bad 
pian as it*involved the crossing of one large 
and many smaller rivers close to the enemy’s 
position and in the teeth of his powerful 
flotilla. It was rendered impossible by Mir 
Jumla’s lack of boats. This year his plan 
of campaign was brilliantly novel; he would 
attack the enemy from the opposite point, 
z.¢., the north-east. He would make a 
wide detour round the enemy’s position. He 
would cross the Ganges ro miles above Raj- 
mahal, join Daud Khan near Akbarpur (due 
east of Sikrigali), pass over the shallow upper 
courses of the Mahanada and some nullahs, 
reach Maldah, and then turn sharply south, 
cross the Mahanada again, swoop down 
upon Tanda from the east, and thus com- 
pletely encircle Shuja in his net. All the 
while he would keep a screen of men in 
front of the enemy’s trenches along the 
Kalindi river, and deceive him with feints. 
Shuja’s position was a long 
line, stretching north-west to 
south-east., from Samdaht (opposite Raj- 
mahal) to his base at Tanda (south-west of the 
ruins of Gaur). His head-quarters were at 
Chauki-Mirdadpur, in the middle of this line. 
There was an off-shoot of defences north- 
eastwards to Maldah. Mir Jumla’s plan, 
therefore, was to describe a semi-circle round 
this line, from the north of Rajmahal 
through Maldah to Tanda or Turtipur. It 
was only his immense superiority in number 
(five times the strength of his enemy) that 
enabled him to carry out such a vast turning 
movement while holding the western bank 
of the Ganges in force. 


The Mughal general first posted troops 
at various points from 
Sikrigali to Suti, to guard 
i - the right bank and prevent 
“a repetition of the enemy’s blow of last 
year. Then, with the help of the 160 boats 
brought from Patna by Daud Khan, he 

. Alamgirnamah, $33 & $34. 

tT Samdeh is given in Rennell, sh.2 & 16. Chauki Mirdadpur 
(Indian Atlas, 112) is 8 m. eastof Rajmahal. Tanda is Tarreh in 


Rennell, sh. 16, about 4 m. west of the Fort among the Ruins of 
Gaur, Turtipur is the Yoorteepoor of Indian Atlas, sh. 119. 


His 
war, 


new plan of 


Shuja’s position. 


Mir Jumila’s base at 
Samdah. 
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carried his army over the three streams 
into which the Ganges is split up near 
Kadamtali, some g miles north of Rajmahal 
(x5th Jan.—7th Feb.), and joined hands 
with Daud Khan. But the big chur (island) 
of Samdah, east of Rajmahal, remained 
his headquarters till the aoth February, 
1660.[ The two generals now co-operated 
to distract the enemy and converge on 
Maldah. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Shuja 
offered an obstinate resistance along the 
banks of the Kalindi and Mahanada. But 
he was hopelessly outnumbered from the 
first. The Imperialists were delayed only 
by their lack of boats, and by the dense 
jungles and countless #ullahs that barred 
their path; their only losses were from 
drowning. The enemy were too few to 
face them in the open plain, and no more 
pitched battles took place. The details 
of the marching and _ counter-marching 
through this labyrinth of aullahs are 
neither interesting nor instructive to the 
student of the art of war. It would suffice 
to trace the outline only. 

Shuja had built a wall and a double line 
of entrenchments along the 
Kalindi (a branch of the 
Mahanada), barring Mir 
Jumla’s direct route to Tanda. But the 
latter made a feint in front, turned the 
enemy’s flank by a swift march northwards, 
and safely crossed both the easternmost 
brarich of the Ganges and the Mahanada. 
He now despatched a column towards 
Maldah on the eastern bank of the Maha- 
nada, (8th February.) || 


His 
Maldah. 


advance on 


Ruin now stared Shuja in the face. On 
sete hay his west stretched the 
leaves Shuja. “Mughal lines from Raj- 


mahal to Suti; on his north 
they occupied various points from Samdah 
to the Mahanada, and now another force 
was moving southwards to hem him round 
on the east and finally to cut off his only 
line of retreat in the south. At this time 
Prince Muhammad deserted him and sneak- 
ed back into the Mughal camp at Dogachi 
as secretly as he had left it (8th February).] 
The luckless youth was sent closely 
guarded to his relentless father and doomed 


£ Alamgirnamah, 534-536, Aqil Khan 103, Masum 134, od. 
Alamgirnamah, §37-541, Masum 135 aeb. 
Alamgirnamah. §42-544, 546, Khafi Kh., ii, 99 & 100. 
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to sigh out the remainder of his life ina 
captive cell of the rock-prison of Gwalior. 
Only two years before his death did he 
gain even a limited amount of liberty and 
transfer to the prison of Salimgarh (Delhi). 


On the 29th February Mir Jumla finally 
left Samdah, and on the 
6th March he reached Mal- 
dah. At Mahmudabad, a 
few miles below Maldah, he spent a month 
in active preparation for his crowning 
stroke. “He bade adieu to ease and rest, 
spending days and nights in exertion, in 
order to dispose of Shuja, and prevent the 
war from being dragged on till the coming 
rainy season”,—which would mean the 
loss of another year.* A short distance 
further down the stream was the ferry of 
Bholahat,j where a detachment under Dilir 
Khan was entrenched. Four miles below 
it an obscure ford was discovered, which 
the enemy had neglected to guard well. 
The water was shallow for only a thin 
strip across, but very deep on both sides. 


Everything being ready, Mir Jumla leit 
Mahmudabad at 3 A.M. on 
the 5th April, 1660, united 
with Dilir Khan’s force on 
the way, and after a march of ro miles down 
the bank came to the ford at dawn. The 
enemy were taken by surprise; they had 
posted only a small force with some guns 
on the opposite bank. Without a moment’s 
delay the Imperialists began to ford. The 
leaders drove their elephants into the water, 
then the cavalry plunged in. “The soldiers 
rushed into the river from right and left, 
front and rear, troop after troop like a 
succession of waves.” Allorder was gone; 
many swerved aside to avoid the enemy’s 
shower of shot and bullet. In the rush of 
so many men and beasts the water was 
thrown into tumult, the sand was kicked 
away, the two lines of sticks which marked 
the borders of the ford were knocked off, 
and the right track was lost. The smoke 
of gunpowder filled the air. Vast numbers 
went beyond theirdepth on the two sides. 
Swimming was impossible for mail-clad 
troopers on barbed horses. More than a 
thousand brave soldiers{ were drowned, 


Mir Jumia’s final 
preparations. 


Disastrous fording 
of the Mahanada. 


* Alamgirnamah, 547 & 548, 
+ Alamgirnamah (544, 545, 547, &c.) spells the name as 


Baglaghat. From the bearings given it must be Bhelahat (Indian 


Atlas, sh. 119, & Rennell, sh. 16), 
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Fatih, the son of Dilir Khan, a heroic Afghan 
youth of 20, being among them. || 

But even this heavy price was worth 
paying forthe passage across. q It was the 
decisive move of the campaign. All was 
now over with Shuja. His men, after some 
hours’ fight, evacuated their trenches on the 
bank, leaving all their guns behind. Refh-¥ 
forcements under Syed ‘Alam 4nd Prince 
Buland Akhtar arrived when it was too 
late, and they fled at the sight of the 
triumphant Mughals. The Prince hastened 
to Tanda in distraction. Syed ‘Alam carried 
the dismal news to Shuja at Chauki Mir- 
dadpur. 

The Imperialists were now on the right 
bank of the Mahanada with 
nothing but eleven mules of 
road and the narrow brook of Bhagirathi 
(or Bagmati) between them and Tanda. 
Swift must be Shuja’s flight to Dacca, if he 
did not wish to see the net completely,, 
drawn round him and his only path of 
retreat cut off from the south. Dazed with 
the news, he held a hurried consultation, 
with Mirza Jan Beg, who gave the only 
advice possible in such a case. “You 
should cling to nothing here, but flee at 
once to avoid capture.” So, at nightfall 
he hastened back from Chauki-Mirdadpur 
to Tanda.§ 


Then ensued all the sad and sickening 
scenes which attend a sudden 
fall from power and the 
hurried flight of vanquished princes. Shuja‘ 
reached Tanda at dawn, (6th April,) alighted 
in a garden outside the city, and immediate-, 
ly proceeding to the harem ordered his 
Begams to come away at once “without 
waiting even to change their dress.” "By 
great exertions and constant supervision he 


Shuja’s flight 


from Tanda. 


t Thisis the estimate of the Alamgirnamah (550). Masum has 
“about 2,000,” and Aqil Khan “nearly 3,000 men,”’ 


| Graphic descriptions of this disastrous fording are given 
in Masum 161 a and 2, Khafi Khan li., 94-97, and dAlamgirnamah 
548-551, Aqil Khan, 104, is very brief. 


“| The heavy loss of men, however, did one harm to Mir 
Jumla, He could not with decency leave the dead uncared for, 
and so he had to spend the whole of that dayin “dredging the 
river for the corpses of the drowned men” to give them burial, 
Otherwise, he could have madea dash for Tanda immediatgjy 
after fording, and captured Shuja’s capital in the afternoon 07 
the 5th April, while Shuja was still at Mirdadpur, ignorant of Mir 
Jumla’s crossing. Then Shuja would have been caught instead 
of gaining a day for the escape to Dacca (6th. April). Thus, 
the loss of a single day at this critical time altered the history 
of the Prince and saved Aurangzib from another act of fratricide. 


8 Masum 162, a. 
** Masum, 162 a. Here the work ends abruptly. The author 


did not complete it. For the remaining portion of this history, 
the ‘4lamgirnamah is our sole authority. 
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loaded his treasures in two strong boats 
(ghurabs) and a selection from his property and 
stores in two others, and sent them off. 
Then, leaving Tanda for ever, he went to the 
river-bank at 4 P.M. and embarked. His 
two younger sons, (Buland Akhtar and 
; Zain-ul-‘Abidin), his chiefs, Mirza Jan’ Beg, 
Syed ‘Alam Barha, Syed Ouli Uzbak, and 
Mirza Beg, a few soldiers, servants, and 
eunuchs,—300 men in all,—accompanied 
him in 60 boats (kosas.) This was the 
sole remnant of the splendid Court amidst 
which he had ruled three provinces, and the 
vast army with which he had twice contest- 
ed the throne of Delhi! The other officers 
and servants parted from the victim of 
misfortune, and went their own way. * 

The 6th April was avery busy day with 
Mir Jumla. Early in the 
morning he set out from the 
x fatal ford towards Tanda, 

but on the way turned sharply to the left to 
cut off Shuja’s retreat at Turtipur on the 
Ganges. Hastening thither with a light 
division, he seized 400 loaded boats of the. 
enemy’s flotilla, left a detachment in charge, 
and then with only 400 troopers, made a 
forced march backwards to Tanda, arriving 
there at midnight. 

He was not a minute too early. All 
through that day Tanda had been a scene of 
wild terror and confusion. ‘The soldiers, 
deserted by their master, roved about in dis- 
_ order, plundering his unguarded property. 
Treasure loaded on 6 elephants and 12 

camels and taken by the eunuch Sandal (the 
‘ custodian of his toshakkhanah) to the bank 
for embarkation, was looted by the ruffians, 
as also were some led-horses of the Prince. 
“Men ran about in disorderly groups. 
Great tumult and ‘confusion prevailed. 
Everyone plundered what he could lay hold 
of.” 


Mir Jumla marches 
on Tanda 


But next day (the 7th April) Mir Jumla 
restored order; he seized 
for the government what 
oS property he found, and 
worked .hard to recover what the ruffians of 
the army had looted. The women left be- 
hind were taken care of; guards were posted 
round the harem, and its officers and eu- 
nuchs ordered to do their duties as before T 


and restores order 
there. 


. ‘Alamgirnamah, 552 


+ Alamgirnamal , 551-553. 
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The fugitive prince could not keep all that 
Suiveats Heavy 16sees: he was carrying off. Mughal 
troops had now hastened to 
the bank along his route down the river. 
His two treasure-laden ghurabs were seized at 
Turtipur, and 30 boats of his flotilla (with 
many officers and men on board) were cap- 
tured at Shirpur and Hazrahati. His ser- 
vants, who had refused to part from their 
families merely to show an unavailing devo- 
tion to a ruined man, now submitted to the 
victor (oth April), and were graciously taken 
into the Imperial service. Two of them, 
Mir Murtaza of the artillery and Ibn Husaint 
of the flotilla, afterwards covered themselves 
with glory in the Assam War and the Cap- 
ture of Chatgaon. || 
After spending twelve days in settling 
matters at Tanda and organising an adminis- 
tration for the conquered districts, Mir Jumla 
left it for Turtipur (xgth April.) Thence he 
set off next day by and to Dacca. J 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THe Last PuHase. 


On the rath April, Shuja reached Dacca, 
a bankrupt in fame and 
fortune. But it was to be 
no asylum to him. The 
Zemindars were all up against him and he 
was too weak either to chastise them or to 
face Mir Jumla who was coming hot foot on 
his trail. He had already begged succour 
from the pirate king of Arracan, but no 
reply had yet come. The near approach of 
the Imperialists, however, left him no choice. 
On the 6th May, he bade farewell even to 
his eastern capital, and with his family and 
a few faithful nobles and servants glided 
down from Dacca to Dhapa, 8 miles south- 
wards. Next day he reached Sripur (shorter 
=Srirampur.) At every stage soldiers and 
boatmen deserted him in large numbers; 
even his old ministers and confidential ser- 
vants forsook their doomed master. On the 
8th, shortly after leaving Sripur, he met 5x 
Magh and Feringee boats (jalbas), sent by 
the Governor of Chatgaon by order of the 
king of Arracan. 


Shuja’s flight from 
Dacca. 


t the Alamgirnamah, 554, speaks of Ibn Husain as the darogha 
of the artillery. But in Shihabuddin Talish’s work he is repeated - 
ly described as the darogha of the nawwara. Evidently hec anged 
his branch of the service after entering into Mughal pay. 


| 1 bia, $594, 
Tr bia, 555. 
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Next morning starting from the parganah 
of Lakhi-deh (= Lakhipur) 
he halted 8 miles from the 
fort of Bhalua,* and made 
a mad effort to secure its surrender by invit- 
ing its commandant to an interview and 
then treacherously imprisonning him. But 
the party sent by him with the captive 
commandant’s letter ordering his men to 
surrender the fort, was attacked and im- 
prisoned by the garrison. 
On the rith May a Magh General arrived 
from Chatgaon with three 
ies) STATANES? A ore ships. Seeing Shuja’s 
power hopelessly broken 
and his fortune gone, he refused to support 
his wild plan of an assault on the fort of 
Bhalua. An open quarrel broke out be- 
tween the fallen prince and his barbarous 
allies. They frankly told him, “Our king 
had ordered us to help you in fight, if you 
had any chance of success or held a single 
fort. But you cannot take even Bhalua 
unaided! So, you had ‘betterat once start 
in our ships for Arracan, or we shall leave 
you and return to our country.” The cup 
of Shuja’s misery was now full. He aban- 
doned all hope and steeled his heart to 
accept the former of these terrible alter- 
natives and embark for Arracan.t 
The news spread consternation among his 
family and followers. The 
piracy of the Arracanese of 
Chatgaon in the rivers of 
East Bengal had made them 
too well-known to the people. Whole 
districts in Noakhali and Bakarganj had 
been depopulated through their ravages 
and remained deserted even so late as 1780, 
when Rennell drew his maps. Their dar- 
ing attacks, ferocious cruelty, uncouth 
appearance, barbarous manners, lack of 
religion and caste, and practice of eating 
unclean animals, all made the people of 
East Bengal, Hindus and Muslims alike, 
regard them with a mixture of terror and 
loathing, of which history affords the only 
parallel in the Hun invasion of the 
Roman Empire and the Cossack raid into 
France after Leipzig. The dread of capti- 
bd Dhapa is given a8 Daateka Kella in Rennell 


evidently Serampur, and Lakhideh Luckipour of 
Bhalua is Rennell’s Bullooah, 10m. 5S, E. of Luckipour 


Fails 


to capture 
Bhaiua. 


Terror and hatred 
inspired by the 
Maghs, 


sh. 12. Sripuris 
Rennell, sh. 9. 


vity under them was enhanced by the un- 
known dangers of their mysterious country, 
which was believed to be full of pestiferous 
jungles and separated by the perilous ocean 
from all civilised lands. 

And now Shuja was to go there! But to 
him it was a lesser evil 
than to fall into Aurang- 
zib’s hands. TRe fate of 
his father and two brothers made him 
shun the idea of submission. Shah Jahan, 
the kindest of fathers, was pining away in 
dishonoured old age as a prisoner in the 
very fort where he had once held Court as 
the “King of Kings.” The liberal and ac- 
complished Crown Prince, Dara Shikoh, 
had been brought in chains to Delhi, 
paraded through the streets with every 
mark of humiliation and then, after the 
mummery of a trial, murdered by a slave. 
The gallant and generous Murad Bakhsh had - 
been sentenced to a felon’s death by his dis- 
interested helper, his ‘Dervish brother” 
Aurangzib! The handsome, young and 
heroic Sulaiman Shikoh had been buried in 
the dungeon of Gwalior to die a secret and 
unhonoured death at the base hand of the 
executioner, or—worse still,—to be poisoned 
by inches, to be daily given a small dose of 
opium (pousta)|| till at length his intellect 
would disappear and he would live ona 
driveller, a grotesque mockery, God’s own 
image with the vacant mind of a beast ! 


No! better, better far the cruelest death 
inthe most barbarous of 
BS leaves nae foreign lands than such an 
end as that of Dara orSulaiman. Farewell, 
a long farewell to Hindustan, that earthly 
paradise (bzhisht-nishan), with all its wealth, 
joys and culture, if Aurangzib was to be its 
king. Shuja’s mind was soon made up. 
Others might stay behind, but for him 
Hindustan was a home no longer. 


So, on the 12th April, 1660, he bade a 
final adieu to the province 
he had ruled for twenty 
years and the country where he had spenté 
43 years of his life, and sailed for Arracan 
with his family and less than forty follow- 
ers. History has preserved some account of 
these men who were faithful unto the 


For the Bengali view of the Arracanese, see Shihabuddin 


Shuja’s fear of 


Aurangzib 


for Arracan 


Talish’s Continuation; as translated in “The Feringee Pirates of 
Chatgaon,” 3 4. S. B., June, 1907, 


| Constable’s Bernier, Pp. 106, Kamblu, 24, 8, 


+ For the last month of Shuja’s stay in India, our only 
authority ts the‘Alamgir nameh, 556-561. There are a few addi- 
tional details in Talish’s Continuation, 
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last. Ten ofthem were Syeds of Barha 
under Syed ‘Alam, and twelve others were 
Mughals under Syed Quli Uzbak ;* the 
rest were evidently servants. To the Syeds 
of Barha belonged the hereditary right of 
occupying the place of honour in the Em- 
peror’s line of battle.f It was only fitting, 
therefore,.that Syeds of Barha were found 
ready also to stand by their master’s side 
in his supreme misfortune and danger. 


CoNCLUSION. 


Mystery shrouds the end of the ill-fated 
Prince whose history we have pursued so 
long. The author of the ‘Amal-2-Salzh, 
t writing in 1671, says, “up to this time 
none knows anything about Shuja’s fate in 
Arracan. Itis utterly unknown in what 
country he is and what he is doing, or 
whether he has been sent to the realm of the 
dead.” Sixty years later, Khah Khan was 
no better informed./,)/ He remarks, “ In 
Arracan all traces of Shuja disappeared,— 
none [in India] got any sign of him.” 
Nothing save the vaguest rumour passing 
through many intermediaries ever reached 
Aurangzib. For years afterwards wild tales 
came to India of Shuja having gone to 
Persia ; and sharpers counterfeiting his son 
Buland Akhtar appeared in different parts 
of India. One such was arrested near 
Allahabad as late as 1699. A false Shuja 
headed a rising near Murang in 1669 and 
another in the Yusufzai country in 1674.9 

To remove the uncertainty, Aurangzib 
desired that Mir Jumla, the new Viceroy of 
Bengal, should after conquering Assam 
lead an army into Arracan to recover 
Shuja’s family if possible.§ When Shaista 
Khan, Mir Jumla’s successor, conquered 
Chatgaon from the Maghs (1666), he evi- 


* Alamgirnamah, $61, KhafiKh. ii. 110. 


| Irvine's Army of the Indian Mughals, p. 225, 


i Amal~i-Salih, 21 a. 


|| Khafi Khan, ii. 109, 
Masir-i-Alamgiri, pp. 405 and 84, Orme’s Fragments p. 50. 
8 Shihabuddin Talish’s Fathiyya-i-ibriyya. 


An American farmer one day last year 
found a score of men putting up telegraph 
poles all over his best field. He ordered 
the men away, but they wouldn’t go. They 
showed him a paper that gave them author- 
ity to put up their poles wherever they 
wished. The old man looked at the paper, 


dently got no certain news of Shuja, or it 
would have got into history. The Feringees 
who had free access to Arracan were likely 
to be best informed, and I believe that the 
truth lies in what they told Bernier of 
Shuja’s fate." 


cath id 
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saw it was lawful, walked away in silence. 
He went to the barn and turned a savage 
red bull into the field. The bull made for 
the men, the men fled at top speed, and 
the farmer shouted after them: “Show him 
your paper! Show him your paper!” 
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THE YELLOW GOD 


[All Rights Reserved.| 
By H. Riper Haaearp, 


Author of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ “She,” 
“The Brethren,” “Bentta,” &c. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DAWN. 


EEKI looked up and down the river, 
and saw that in the centre of it, about 
half a mile away, there was an island, 

on which grew some trees. 

“Little Bonsa will camp yonder,” he said. 
“Go, make her house ready, light fire and 
bring canoe to paddle us across. Now 
leave us all of you, for if you look too long 
upon the face of The Yellow God, she will 
ask a sacrifice, and it is not lawful that 





you should see where she hides herself 
away.” 
At this saying the cannibals departed 


like one man, and at top speed, some to 
their canoes, and others to warn their 
fellows who were engaged in the congenial 
work of hunting and killing the dwarfs, 
not to dare to approach the white man and 
his companion. A third party ran to the 
bank of the river that was opposite to the 
island, to make ready as they had been 
bidden, so that presently Alan and Jeeki 
were left quite alone. 

“Ah! said Jeeki, with a gasp of satisfac- 
tion, “that all right, everything arranged 
quite comfortable. Thought Little Bonsa 
come out top sornehow and score off dirty 
dwarf monkeys. They never get home to 
tea any way; stay and dine with Ogula.” 

“Stop chattering, Jeeki, and untie this 
infernal mask, I am almost choked,” broke 
in Allan in a hollow voice. 

“Not say ‘infernal mask,’ Major, say ‘face 
of angel.’ Little Bonsa woman, and like 
it better; also true, if on this occasion only, 
for she save our skins,” said Jeeki as he 
unknotted the thongs and reverently re- 
placed the fetish in its tin box. “My!” 
he added, contemplating his master’s per- 


spiring countenance, “you blush like garden 
carrot; well, gold hot wear in afternoon 
sun beneath Tropic of Cancer. Now we 
walk on quietly and I tell you all I arrange 
for night’s lodging and future progress of 
joint expedition,” 

So gathering together what remained of 
their few possessions, they started leisurely 
down the slope towards the island, and as 
they went Jeeki explained all that had 
happened, since Ogula was not one of the 
African languages with which Alan was 
acquainted, and he had only been able to 
understand a word here and there. 

“Look,” said Jeeki when he had finished, 
and turning, he pointed to the cannibals, 
who were driving the few survivors of the 
dwarfs before them to the spot where their 
canoes were beached. ‘Those dwarfs done 
for, capital business, forest road quite safe 
to travel home by; Ogula best friends in 
world; very remarkable escape from de- 
licate situation.” 

“Very remarkable indeed,” said Alan, “I 
shall scon begin to believe in the luck of 
Little Bonsa.” 

“Yes, Major, you see she is anxious to 
get home and make path clear. But,” he 
added gloomily, “how she behave when she 
reach there, can’t say.” 

“Nor can I, Jeeki, but meanwhile I hope 
she will provide us with some dinner, for 
lam faint for want of food, and all the 
tinned meat is lost.” 

“Food,” repeated Jeeki. ‘Yes, necessity 
for human stomach, which unhappily built 
that way, so Ogula find out, and so dwaris 
find out presently.” Then he looked about 
him, and ina kind of aamless manner lifted 
his gun and fired. “There we are,” he said, 
“Little Bonsa understand bodily needs,” 
and he pointed to fat buck of the sort that 
in South Africa is called Duiker, which his 
keen eyes had discovered in its form against 
a stone, where it now lay shot through the 
head and dying. “No further trouble on 
score of grub for next three days,” he added. 


~~ 
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“Come on to camp, Major. I send one 
savage skin and bring that buck.” 

So on they went to the river bank, Alan 
so tired, now that the excitement was over, 
that he was not sorry to lean upon Jeek1’s 
arm. Reaching the stream, they drank deep 
of its water, and finding that it was shallow 
atethis spot, waded through it to the island 
without waiting for a canoe to ferry them 
over. Here they founda party of the canni- 
bals already at work, clearing reeds with their 
large, curved knives, in order to make a site 
for the hut. Another party, under the com- 
mand of the chief himself, had gone to the 
top end of the island, -a hundred yards or so 
away, to cut the stems of a willow-like 
shrub to serve as uprights. These people 
stared at Alan, which was not strange, as 
they had never before seen the face ofa 
white man, and were wondering, doubtless, 
what had become of the ancient and terrible 
tetish that he had worn. Without entering 
into explanations, Jeeki in a great voice 
ordered two of them to fetch the buck which 
the white man, whom he described as “hus- 
band of the goddess,” had “slain by 
thunder.” When these had departed upon 
their errand, leaving Jeeki to superintend 
the building operations, Alan sat down 
upon a fallen tree, watching one of the 
savages making fire with a pointed stick 
and some tinder. 

Just then from the head of the island 


where the willows were being cut, rose the . 


sound of loud roaring and of men crying 
out inaffright. Seizing his gun Alan ran 
towards the spot whence the noise came. 
Forcing his way through a brake of reeds, 
he saw a curious sight. The Ogula in cut- 
ting the willows which grew about some 
tumbled rocks, had disturbed a lioness that 
had her lair there, and being fearless savages, 
had tried to kill her with their spears. The 
brute, rendered desperate by wounds and 
the impossibility of escape, for here the sur- 
rounding water was deep, had charged them 
boldly, and as it chanced, felled to the 
round their chief, th&t yellow-toothed man 
to whom Jeeki gave his orders. Now she 
was standing over him looking round her 
royally, her great paw upon his breast which 
it seemed almost to cover, while the Ogula 
ran round and round shouting, for they 
feared that if they tried to attack her she 
would kill the chief. This indeed she seem- 


‘ed about to do, for just as Alan arrived she 


dropped her head as though to tear out the 
man’s throat. Instantly he fired. It was a 
snap shot, but, as it chanced, a good one, 
for the bullet struck the lioness in the back 
of the neck forward of and between the 
shoulders, severing the spine, so that with- 
out a sound or any further movement she 
sank stone dead upon the prostrate cannibal. 
For a while his followers stood astonished. 
They might have heard of guns from the 
coast people, but living as they did in the 
interior where white folk did not dare to 
travel, they had never seen their terrible 
effects. 

“Magic,” they cried, “Magic !” 

“Of course,” exclaimed Jeeki, who by 
now had arrived upon the scene. “What 
else dif you expect from the Lord of Little 
Bonsa? Magic, the greatest of magic. Go, 
roll that beast away before your ehief 1s 
crushed to death.” 

They obeyed and the man sat up, a fear- 
ful spectacle, for he was smothered with 
the blood of the lioness and somewhat cut 
by her claws, though otherwise unhurt. 
Then feeling that the life was still whole 
in him, he crept on his hands and knees to 
where Alan stood, and kissed his feet. 

“Aha! said Jeeki, “Little Bonsa score 
again. Cannibal tribe our slave henceforth 
for evermore. Yes, till kingdom come. 
Come on, Major, and cook supper in perfect 
peace.” 

The supper was cooked and eaten with 
gratitude, for seldom had two men needed a 
square meal more, and never did venison 
taste: better. By the time that it was 
finished darkness had fallen, and before 
they turned in to sleep in the neat reed hut 
that the Ogula had built, Alan and Jeeki 
walked up the island to see if the lioness 
had been skinned as they directed. This 
they found was done; even the carcase 
itself had been removed to serve as meat 
for these foul-feeding people. They climbed 
on to the pile of rocks in which the beast 
had made her lair and looked down the 
river to where, two hundred yards away, 
the Ogula were encamped. From this 
camp there rose a sound of revelry, and by 
the light of the great fires that burned there, 
they perceived that the hungry savages were 
busy feasting, for some of them sat in 
circles, whilst others, their naked forms 
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looking at that distance like those of imps 
in the infernal regions, flitted to and fro 
against the glowing background of the frres, 
bearing strange-looking joints on prongs 
of wood. 

“IT suppose they are eating the lioness,” 
said Alan doubttfully. 

“No, no, Major, not honess; eat dwarf 
by dozen, just like oysters at seaside. But 
for Little Bonsa we sit on those forks now 
and look uncommon small.” 

“Beasts!’ said Alan in disgust, “they 
make me feel uncommon sick. Let us go 
to bed. I suppose they won’t murder us in 
our sleep, will they ?” 

“Not they, Major, too much afraid. Also 
we their blood brothers now, because we 
bring them good dinner and save chief from 
lion’s fury. No blame them too fnuch, 
Major, good fellows really with gentle 
heart, but grub -like that from generation 
to generation. Every mother’s son of them 
have many men inside, that why they so 
big and strong. Ogula people cover great 
multitude—like Charity in Book. No 
doubt sent by Providence to keep down 
extra pop’lation. Not right to think too 
hard of poor fellows who, as I say, very 
kind and gentle at heart and most loving 
in family relation, except to old women 
whom they eat also, so that they no get 
bored with too long life.” 

Weary and disgusted by this abominable 
sight though he was, Alan burst out laugh- 
ing at his retainer’s apology for the sweet- 
natured Ogula, who struck him as the most 
repulsive blackguards that he had ever met 
or heard of in all his experience of African 
savages. 

Then wishing to see and hear no more 
of them that night, he retreated rapidly 
to the hut, and was soon fast asleep with 
his head pillowed on the box that hid the 
charms of Little Bonsa. 

When he awoke it was broad daylight. 
Rising, he went down to the river to wash, 
and never had a bath been more welcome, 
for during all their journey through the 
forest no such thing was obtainable. On 
his return he found his garments well 
brushed with dry reeds and set upon a rock 
in the hot sun to air, while Jeeki in cheerful 
mood was engaged cooking breakfast in the 
frying pan to which he had clung through 
all the vicissitudes of their flight. 


“No coffee, Major,’ he said regretfully, 
“that stop in forest. But never mind, hot 
water better for nerve. Ogula messengers 
gone in little canoe to Asiki at break of 
day. Travel slow till they work off dwarf, 
but afterwards go quick. I send lion skin 
with them as present from you to great 
high priestess Asika, also claws for necklace. 
No lions there, and she think mugh of that. 
Also it make her love mighty man who can 
kill fierce lion like Samson in Book. Love of 
head woman very valuable ally among 


beastly savage peoples.” 


“lam sure I hope it won't,” said Alan 
with earnestness, “but no doubt it is as well 
to keep on the soft side of the good lady if 
we can. What time do we start ?” 

“In one hour, Major. I been to camp 
already, chosen boat canoe and finest men 
for rowers. Chief—he called Fanny-—so 
grateful that he come with them himself.” 

“Indeed, that is very kind of him; but I 
say, Jeeki, what are these fellows going to 
live on? [can’t stand what you call their 
‘favourite chop.’ ”’ 

“No, no, Major, that all right. I tell 
them that when they travel with Little 
Bonsa, must keep Lent like pious Roman 
Catholic family that live near Yarleys. 
They catch plenty fish in river, and perhaps 
we shoot game, or rich *potamus, which 
they like ’cause he fat.” 

Evidently the Ogula chief, Fahni by name, 
not Fanny, as Jeeki called him, was a man 
of his word, for before the hour was up he 
appeared at the island in command of a 
large canoe manned by twelve splendid look- 
ing savages. Springing to land, he prostrat- 
ed himself before Alan, kissing his feet as 
he had done on the previous- night, and 
making a long speech. 

“That very good spirit,” exclaimed Jeeki. 
“Like to see heathen in his darkness lick 
white gentleman’s boot. He say you his 
lord and great magician who save his life, 
and know all Little Bonsa’s secrets, which 
many and not repeatable. He say he die 
for you twice a day and go on dying to-{ 
morrow and all next year. Hesay he take 
you safe till you meet Asiki, and for your 
sake, though he hungry, eat no man for one 
whole month, or perhaps longer. Now we 
start at once.” 

So they started up the river that was call- 
ed Katsena, Alan and Jeeki seated in a 


lordly fashion near the stern of the canoe 
beneath an awning made out of some sticks 
and a grass mat. In truth, after their severe 
toil and adventures in the forest, this me- 
thod of journeying proved quite luxurious. 
Except fora rapid here and there over or 
round which the canoe must be dragged, 
the river was broad and scenery on its banks 
parklike ang beautiful. Moreover the coun- 
try, perhaps owing to the. unholy appetites 
of the Ogula, appeared to be practically un- 
inhabited except by vast herd of every sort 
of game. 

All day they sat in the canoe which the 
stalwart rowers propelled, in silence for the 
most part, since they were terribly afraid of 
the white man, and still more so of the re- 
nowned fetish which they knew he carried 
with him. Then when evening came they 
moored their craft to the bank and camped 
till the following morning. Nor did they 
. lack for food, since, game being so plentiful, 
it was only necessary for Alanto walk a few 
hundred yards and shoot a fat eland or harte- 
beest, or other buck which in its ignorance 
would allow him to approach quite close. 
Elephants, rhinoceros and buffalo were also 
common, while great herds of girafle might 
be’ seen wandering between the scattered 
trees; but as they were not upon a hunting 
trip and their ammunition was very limited, 
with these they did not interfere. 

Having their daily fill of meat which 
their souls loved, the Ogula oarsmen remain- 
ed in an excellent mood; indeed, the chief 
Fahni informed Alan that if only they had 
such magic tubes wherewith to slaughter 
game, he and his tribe would gladly give up 
cannibalism except on feast days. He added 
sadly that soon they would be obliged to do 
so, or die, since in those parts there were 
now few people left to eat, and they hated 
vegetables. Moreover, they kept no cattle, 
it was not the custom of that tribe, except 
a very few for milk. Alan advised them to 
increase their herds, take to the growing of 
corn, and leave men alone, since, as he 
pointed out to them “dog should not eat 
dog,” or the human being his own kind. 

The chief answered that there was a great 
deal in what he said, which on his return he 
would lay before his headmen. Indeed 
Alan, to his astonishment, discovered that 
Jeeki had been quite right when he alleged 
that these men, so terrible in their mode of 
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life, were yet “kind and gentle at heart.” 
They preyed upon mankind because for cen- 
turies it had been their custom so to do, but 
if any one had been there to show them a 
better way, he grew sure that they would 
follow it gladly. At least they were brave 
and loyal and even, after their first fear of 
the white man had worn off, fulfilled their 
promises without a murmur. Once, indeed, 
when he chanced to have gone for a walk 
unarmed and to be charged by a bull ele- 
phant, these Ogula ran at the brute with 
their spears and drove it away, a rescue in 
which one of them lost his life, for the 
“rogue” caught and killed him, 

So the days went on, while they paddled 
leisurely up the river, Alan employing the 
time by taking lessons in the Asiki tongue 
frome Jeeki, a language which he had been 
studying ever since he left England. The 
task was not easy, as he had no books, and 
Jeeki himself after some thirty years of ab- 
sence, was doubtful as to many of its details. 
Still, being a linguist by nature and educa- 
tion, and finding in the tongue similarities 
to other African dialects which he knew, he 
was able to speak it a little, if in a halting 
fashion. 

On the fifth day of their ascent of the 
river they came to a tributary that flowed 
into 1t from the north, up which the Ogula 
said they must proceed to reach Asikiland. 
This stream was narrow and sluggish, widen- 
ing out here and there into great swamps 
through which it was not easy to find a 
channel. Also it was so unhealthy that 
even several of the Ogula contracted fever, 
of which Alan cured them by heavy doses 
of quinine, for fortunately his travelling 
medicine chest remained to him. These 
cures were effected after their chief had 
suggested that they should be, thrown over- 
board, or left to die in the swamp as useless, 
with the result that the white man’s magical 
powers were henceforth established beyond 
doubt or cavil. Indeed, the poor Ogula 
now looked on him as a god superior even 
to Little Bonsa, whose familiar he was 
supposed to be. 

The long journey through that swamp was 
very trying, since in this wet season often 
they could find no place on which tosleep at 
night, but must stay in the canoe tormented 
by mosquitoes, and in constant danger of 
being upset by the hippopotami that lived 
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there. Moreover, as no game was now avail- 
able, they were obliged to live on these 
beasts, fish when they could catch them, and 
wild fowl, which sometimes they were unable 
to cook for lack ‘of fuel. This did not 
trouble the Ogula, who ate them raw, as did 
Jeeki when he was hungry. But Alan was 
obliged to starve until they could make a 
fire. This it was only possible to do when 
they found drift or other wood, since at that 
season the rank vegetation was in full 
growth. Also the fearful thunderstorms 
which broke continually, and in a few 
minutes half filled their canoe with water, 
made the reeds and the soil on which they 
grew sodden with wet. As Jeeki said :— 

“This time of year only fit for duck and 
crocodile: Human should remember uncon- 
trollable forces of Nature and wait® till 
winter come in due course, when quagmire 
bear sole of his foot.” 

This remark he made to Alan during the 
progress of a particularly fearful tempest. 
The lightning: blazed in the black sky and 
seemed to strike all about them like stab- 
bing swords of fire, the thunder crashed and 
bellowed as it might be supposed to do on 
that day when the great earth, worn out at 
last, shall reel and stagger to its doom. The 
rain fell in a straight and solid sheet; the 
tall reeds waved confusedly like millions of 
dim arms, and while they waved uttered a 
vast and groaning noise; the scared wild- 
fowl in their terror, with screams and the 
sough of wings, rushed past them in flocks a 
thousand strong, now seen and now lost in 
the vapours. To keep their canoe afloat the 


poor naked Ogula oarsmen, shivering with ° 


cold and fear, baled furiously with hands, 
or bowls of hollowed wood, and called back 
to Alan to save them as though he were 
master of the elements. Even Jeeki was 
depressed and appeared to be offering up 
petitions, though whether these were direct- 
ed to Little Bonsa or elsewhere it was 
impossible to know. 

As for Alan, the heart was out of him. It 
is true that so far he had escaped fever or 
other sickness, which in itself was wonder- 
ful, but he was chilled through and through, 
and practically had eaten nothing for two 
days, and very little fora week, since his 
stomach turned from half-cooked hippopo- 
tamus fat and wild fowl. Moreover, they 
had lost the channel and seemed to be 


wandering aimlessly through a wilderness 
of reeds broken here and there by lines of 
deeper water. 

According to the Ogula they should have 
reached the confines of the great lake several 
days before, and landed on the healthy rising 
ground that was part of the Asiki territory. 
But this had not happened, and now he 
doubted whether it ever would happen. It 
was more likely that they would come to 
their deaths there in the marsh, especially 
as the few ball and shot cartridges which 
they had saved in their flight were now 
exhausted. Not one was left ; nothing was 
left except their revolvers with a few charges, 
which, of course, were quite useless for the 
killing of game. Therefore they were ina 
fair way to die of hunger, for here if fish 
existed they refused to be caught, and naught 
remained for them to fill themselves with 
except water slugs and snails, which the 
boatmen were already gathering and .- 
crunching up in their great teeth. Or 
perhaps the Ogula, forgetting friendship 
under the pressure of necessity, would 
murder them as they slept, and revert to 
their usual diet. 

Jeeki was right, he should have remem- 
bered “uncontrollable forces of Nature.” 
Only a madman would have undertaken 
such an expedition in the rains. No wonder 
that the Asiki remained a secret and hidden 
people when their frontier was protected by 
such a marsh as this upon the one side and, 
as he understood, by impassable mountains 
upon the other. 

There came a lull in the tempest, and the 
boatmen began to get the better of the water, 
which was now up to their knees. Alan 
asked Jeeki if he thought it was over, but 
that worthy shook his head mournfully, 
causing the spray to Hy as from a twirling 
mop, and replied : 

“Can’t say, cats and dogs not tumble so 
many for present, only pups and kittens left, 
so to speak ; but think there plenty more up 
there,” and he nodded ata portentous fire- 
laced cloud which seemed to be spreading 
over them, its black edges visible even 
through the gloom. 

‘‘Bad business, I am afraid, Jecki. Shouldn’t 
have brought you here, or those poor beggars 
either,” and he looked at the scared, frozen 
Ogula. “I begin to wonder—” 

“Never wonder, Major,” broke in Jeeki in 
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alarm. “If wonder, not live, 1f wonder not 
be born, too much wonder about everywhere. 
Can’t understand nothing, so give it up. 
Say, ‘Right O ! and devil take hindermost !’ 
Very good motto for biped tight place. 
Beiter drown here than in City bucket-shop. 
Should be dead long ago, 
but Littles Bonsa play the game, she not 
want to sink in stinking swamp when so 
near her happy home. Come out all right 
somehow, as from dwarf. Every cloud have 
silver lining, Major, even that black chap up 
there. Oh ! my golly !” 

This last exclamation was rung from 
Jeeki’s lips by a sudden development of 
“forces of Nature’? which astonished even 
him. Instead ofa silver lining the “black 
chap” exhibited one of gold. In an instant 
it seemed to turn to acres of flame; it was 
as though the heaven had taken fre. 
struck the water 
within ten yards of their canoe, causing the 
boatmen to throw themselves upon their 
faces through shock or terror. Then came 
the hurricane, which, fortunately, was so 
strong that it permitted no rain to fall. The 
tall reeds were beaten flat beneath its 
breath; the canoe was seized in its grip 


and whirled round and round, then driven - 


forward like an arrow. Only the weight 
of the men and the water in it prevented it 
from overturning. Dense darkness fell upon 
them, and although they could see no star, 
they knew that it must be night. On they 
rushed, driven by that shrieking gale, and 


all about and around them this wall of 


“ darkness, 


No one spoke, for hope was aban- 
doned, and if they had, their voices could 
not have been heard. The last thing that 
Alan remembered was feeling Jeeki dragging 
a grass mat over him to protect him a little 
if he could. Then his senses wavered, as 
does a dying lamp. He thought he was 
back in what Jeeki had rudely called a “City 
bucket-shop,” bargaining across the tele- 


phone wire, up which came all the sounds of 


he infernal regions, with a financial paper 
for an article on a little Bonsa Syndicate 
that he proposed to float. He thought he 
was in the Court woods with Barbara, only 
the birds in the trees sang so unnaturally 
loud that he could not hear her voice, and 
she wore Little Bonsa on her head asa 
bonnet. Then she departed in flame, leav- 
ing him and Death alone in the world. 
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Alan awoke. Above the sun shone hotly, 
warming him back to life, but in front was 
a thick wall of mist, and- rising beyond it in 
the distance he saw the rugged swelling 
forms of ‘mountains. Doubtless these had 
been. visible for days, but the tall reeds 
through which they travelled had hid the 
sight of them. He looked behind him, and 
there in a heap lay the Ogula around their 
chief, insensible or sleeping. He counted 
them and found that two were gone, lost in 
the tempest, how or where no man ever 
learned. He looked forward, and saw a 
peculiar sight, for in the prow of the drift- 
ing canoe stood Jeeki, clad in the remains of 
his white robe, and wearing on his head the 
battered helmet and about his shoulders the 
torn fragments of the green mosquito net. 
While Alan was wondering vaguely why he 
had adopted this ceremonial garb, from out 
of the mist there came a sound of singing, of 
wild and solemn singing. Jeeki seemed to 
listen to it; then he lifted up his great musi- 
cal voice and sang as though in answer. 
What he sang Alan could not understand, 
but he recognized that the language which 
he used was that of the Asiki people. 

A pause and a confused murmuring, and 
now again the wild song rose and again 
Jeeki answered. 

‘What the deuce are you doing? Where 
are we?” asked Alan faintly. 

Jéeki turned and beamed upon him; 
although his teeth were chattering and his 
face was hollow, still he beamed. 

* You awake, Major?” he said. “ Thought 
good old sun do trick. Feel your heart just 
now and find it beat. Pulse, too, strong, 
though temp’rature not normal. Well, good 
news this morning. Little Bonsa come out 
top asusual. Asiki priests on bank there. 
Can’t see them, but know their song and 
answer. Same old game as thirty years ago. 
Asiki never change, which good business 
when you have been away long while.” 

“Hang the Asiki,” said Alan feebly, “I 
think all these poor beggars are dead,” and 
he pointed to the rowers. 

Look like it, Major, but what that matter 
now since you and | alive ? Plenty more where 
they come from. Not dead though, think 
only sleep, no like cold, like dormouse. But 
never mind cannibal pig. They serve our 
turn: if they live, live; if they die, die, and 
God ha’ mercy on souls, if cannibal have 
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soul. Ah! here we are,” and from beneath 
six inches of water he dragged up the tin 
box containing Litte Bonsa, from which he 
extracted the fetish, wet but uninjured. 

“Put her on now, Major. Put her on at 
once and come sit in prow of canoe. Must 
reach Asiki-land in proper style. Priests 
think it your reverend uncle come back 
again, just as he leave. Make very good 
impression.” 

‘“T can’t,” said Alan feebly. 
ed out, Jeeki.”’ 

“Oh! buck up, Major, buck up!” he re- 
plied imploringly. ‘“One kick more and you 
win race, mustn’t spoil ship for ha’porth of 
tar, You just wear fetish, whistle once on 
land and then go to sleep for whole week if 
youlike. Ido rest, say it all magic, and so 
forth—that you been dead and just come 
out of grave, or anything you like. 
matter if you turn up as announced on bill, 
and God bless hurricane that blew us here 
when he expect die. Come, Major, quick, 
quick! mist melt and soon they see you.” 
Then, without waiting for an answer, Jeeki 
clapped the wet mask on his master’s head, 
tied the thongs, and led, or rather carried, 
Alan to the prow of the canoe, where he sat 
him down on a little cross bench, stood 
behind supporting him, and again began to 
sing in a great triumphant voice. 

The mist cleared away, rolling up like a 
curtain and revealing on the shore a number 
of men and women clad in white robes, who 
were marshalled there in ranks chanting 
and staring out at the dim waters of the 
lagoon. There upon the waters driven for- 
ward by the gentle breeze, floated a canoe, 
and lo!in the prow of that canoe sata 
white man, and on his head the god which 
they had lost a whole generation gone. On 
the head of a white man it had departed ; 
on the head ofa white man it returned. 
They saw and fell upon their knees. 

“Blow, Major, blow!” whispered Jeeki, 
and Alan blew a feeble note through the 
whistle in the mouth of the mask. It was 
enough, they knew it. They sprang into the 
water and dragged the canoe to land. They 
set Alan on the shore and worshipped him. 
They haled up a lad as though for sacrifice, 
for a priest flourished 4 great knife above 
his head, but Jeeki said something that 
caused them to let him go. Alan thought it 
was to the effect that Little Bonsa had 
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changed her habits across the Black Water, 
and wanted no blood, only food. Then Alan 
remembered no more; again the darkness 
fell upon him, 
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When consciousness returned to Alan, the 
first thing of which he became dimly aware 
was the slow, swaying motion of a litter. He 
raised himself, for he was lying at full length, 
and inso doing felt that there was some- 
thing over his face. 

“That confounded Little Bonsa,’” he 
thought. “Am I expected to spend the rest 
of my life with it on my head, like the man 
in the iron mask ?” 

Then he put up his hand and felt the thing, 
to find thatit was not Little Bonsa, but 
something made apparently of thin, fine* 
linen, fitted to the shape of his face, for 
there was a nose on it, and eyeholes through 
which he could see, yes, and a mouth where- 
of the lips, by some ingenious contrivance, 
could be moved up and down. 

“Little Bonsa’s undress uniform, I expect,” 
he muttered, and tried to drag it off. This, 
however, proved to be impossible, for it was 
fitted tightly to his head, and laced or fas- 
tened at the back of his neck so securely that 
he could not undo it. Being still weak, soon 
he gave up the attempt and began to look 
about him. 

He was in a litter, a very fine litter hung 
round with beautifully woven and coloured ¢ 
grass mats, inside of. which were a kind of 
couch and cushions of soft wool or hair, so 
arranged that he could either sit up or lie 
down. He peeped between two of these mats 
and saw that they were travelling in a moun- 
tainous country, over a well-beaten road or 
trail, and that his litter was borne upon the 
shoulders of a double line of white-robed 
men, while all around him marched numbers 
of other men. These seemed to be soldiers, 
for they were. arranged in companies, ang 
carried large spears and shields. Also some 
of them wore torques and bracelets of yellow 
metal that might be either brass or gold. 
Turning himself about, he found an eyehole 
in the back of the litter, so contrived that 
its occupant could see without being seen, 
and perceived that his escort amounted toa 
veritable army of splendid-looking, but 
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sombrefaced savages of a somewhat Semitic 
cast of countenance. Indeed, many of them 
had aquiline features and hair that, although 
crisped, was long and carefully arranged in 
something like the old Egyptian fashion. 
Also, he saw that about thirty yards behind, 
and separated from him by a bodyguard, 
was borne a second litter. By means ofa 
similar aperture in front, he discovered yet 
more soldiers, and beyond them, at the head 
of the procession, what appeared to bea 
body of white-robed ren and women bear- 
ing strange emblems and banners. These 
he took to be priests and priestesses. 

Having examined everything that was 
within reach of his eye, Alan sank back upon 
his cushions and began to realise that he was 
very faint and hungry. It was Just then 
that the sound of a familiar voice reached 
his ears. It was the voice of Jeeki, and he 
did not speak, he chanted in English to a 
melody which Alan at once recognised asa 
Gregorian tone, apparently from the second 

,litter. 

“Oh, Major,” he sang, “have you yet 
awoke from refre-e-shing sleep ? If so, please 
answer me in same tone of voice, for remem- 
ber that you de-e-vil of a swell, Lord of the 
Little Bonsa, and must not speak like co-o- 
ommon cad.” 

Feeble as he was, Alan nearly burst out 
laughing ; then, remembering that probably 
he was expected not to laugh, chanted his 
answer as directed, which, having a good 
tenor voice, he did with some effect, to the 
evident awe and delight of all the escort 
within hearing. 

“Tam awake, most excellent Jee-e-eki, and 
feel the need of food, if you have such a thing 
abou-ou-out you, and itis lawful for the 
Lord of Little Bonsa to take nu-triment.” 

Instantly Jeeki’s deep voice rose in reply. 

“That good tidings upon the mountain 
tops, Ma-ajor. Can’t come out to bring you 
chop because too i-i-infra dig, for now Ialso 
biggish bug, the little bird what sit upon the 
rose, as poet sa-a-ays. I tell -these Johnnies 
bring you grub which you eat without 
qualm, for Asiki Az coo-o-ook.” 

Then followed loud orders issued by Jeeki 
to his immediate entowrage, and some con- 
fusion. 

As a result, presently Alan’s litter was 
halted, the curtains were opened, and kneel- 
ing women thrust through them platters of 
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wood, upon which wrapped up in leaves, 
were the dismembered limbs of a bird which 
he took to be chicken or guineafowl, anda 
gold cup containing water pleasantly flav- 
oured with some. essence. This cup inter- 
ested him very much, both on account of its 
shape and workmanship, which, if rude, were 
striking in design, resembling those drinking 
vessels that have been found in Mycenian 
graves. Also, it proved to him that Jeeki’s 
stories of the abundance of the precious 
metal among the Asiki had not been exagger- 
ated. Ifit were not very plentiful, they 
would scarcely, he thought, make their travel- 
ling cups of gold. Evidently there was 
wealth in the land. 

After the food had been handed to him, 
the litter went on again, and seated upon 
his cushions he ate and drank heartily enough, 
for now that the worst of his fatigue had 
passed away, his hunger was great. In some 
absurd fashion this meal reminded him 
of that which a traveller makes out of a 
luncheon basket upon arailway line in Eu- 
rope or America. Only there the cups are 
not of gold, and among the Asiki there were 
no paper napkins, no salt and mustard, and 
no three-and-sixpence to pay. Further, until 
he got used to it, luncheon ina linen mask 
with a moveable mouth was not easy. This 
difficulty he overcame at last by propping 
the imitation lips apart with a piece of bone 
after which things were easier. 

When he had finished he threw the plat- 
ter and the remains out of the litter, retain- 
ing the cup for further examination, and 
recommenced his intoned poetical converse 
with Jeeki. 

To set it out at length would be weari- 
some, but in the course of an hour or so he 
collected a good deal of information. Thus 
he learned that they were due to arrive at 
the Asiki city, which was called Bonsa 
Town, by nightfall or a little after. Also 
he was informed that the mask he wore 
was, as he had guessed, a kind of undress 
uniform without which he must never 
appear, since for any one except the Asika 
herself to look upon the naked countenance 
of an individual so mysteriously mixed up 
with Little Bonsa, was sacrilege of the 
worst sort. Indeed, Jeeki assured him that 
the priests who had put on the headdress 
when he was insensible, were first blind- 
folded. 
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This news depressed Alan very much, 
since the prospect of living in a linen 
mask for an indefinite period was not 
cheerful. Recovering, he chanted a query 
as to the fate of the Ogula crew and their 
chief Fahni. 

“Not de-ad,” intoned Jeeki in reply, “and 
not gone back. ‘All alive-O, somewhere 
behind there. Fanny very sick about it, 
for he think Asiki bring them along for 
sacrifice, poo-or beg-gars.”’ . 

Finally he inquired where Little Bonsa 
was, and was answered that he himself as its 
lawful gurdian, was sitting on the fetish 
in its tin box, tidings that he was able to 
verify by groping beneath the cushions. 

After this his voice gave out, though Jeeki 
continued to sing items of interesting news 
from time totime. Indeed, there were other 
things that absorbed Alan’s attention. Look- 
ing through the peepholes and cracks in the 
curtains he saw that at last they had reached 
the crest of a ridge up which they had been 
climbing for hours. Before them lay a vast 
and fertile valley, much of which seemed to 
be under cultivation, and down it flowed a 
broad and placid river. Opposite to him 
and facing west a great tongue of land ran 
up to a wall of mountains with stark preci- 
pices of black rock that seemed to be hun- 
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dreds, or even thousands of feet high, and 
at the tip of this tongue a mighty waterfall 
rushed over the precipice, looking at that 
distance like a cascade of smoke. This tor- 
rent, which he remembered was called 
Raaba, fell into a great pool and divided 
itself into two rushing branches thatenclosed . 
an ellipse of ground, surrounded on all sides , 
by water, for on its westernmost extremity 
the branches met again and after flowing a 
while as one river, divided once more and 
wound away quietly to north and south 
further than the eye can reach. On the 
island thus formed, which may have been 
three miles long by twoin breadth, stood 
thousands of straw-roofed, square-built huts 
with verandahs, neatly arranged in blocks 
and lines, and having between them streets 
that were edged with palms. 

On the hither side of the pool was what 
looked like a park, for here grew great, 
black trees, which from their flat shape Alan 
took to be some variety of cedar, and stand-~ 
ing alone in the midst of this park, where 
no other habitation could be discovered, was 
a large, low building with dark-coloured 
walls and gabled roofs that fashed like fire. 

“The Gold House,” said AJan to himself 
with a gasp, “So it is not a dream or alie!” 

(To be continued.) 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING AND WHAT WE MAY DO 


A. JAPANESE WOMAN’S ENTERPRISE AND 
PROGRAMME OF UPLIFT. 

6 eee charge is often made against Japan 
that its modernization is a mere outer- 
gloss—that its Westernization is but a 

surface veneer. The subjects of the Mikado, 

it is frequently urged, have shown a remark- 
able genius for imitating certain features of 
occidental civilization; but it is asserted 
that all indications point to. the fact that 
they have shown but little aptitude to 
assimilate what they have aped—much less 
the inventive faculty to originate new 
methods. 

Statements to this effect may be heard 
constantly in the occident. They are no 
doubt inspired by the concentrated hauteur 


and superciliousness so characteristic of the 
“white’ people, when discussing the 
character and abilities of the black, brown 
and yellow races. So long as the Anglo-- 
Saxon arrogates to himself the overlordship 
of the world on the “survival of the fittest” 
theory, the Asian and African people will 
be labelled “inferiors.” 

Beyond this extenuation, if an excuse has 
to be found for the insinuation that it is 
only the outer crust of Japan that has been 
touched by modernism, and that, beneath it, 
infernal fires of conservatism and fatalism 
rage and roar, the Japanese can proudly 
point out that the era of modernization 
dawned upon his country less than half a 
century ago, that already he has attained 
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unprecedented success in metamorphosing 
the race, freeing it from the trammels of 
tradition and caste and setting its face to- 
ward progress and prosperity. 

More than this, Japan is not once again 
lapsing into an abject slavery to the past; 
nor has the process of modernization come 
to a full stop in the country. It is proceed- 
ing apage. Every day the arrow of pro- 
gress is burrowing deeper into the erstwhile 
reaction of Japan and all departments of 
life in the Sunrise Kingdom increasingly 
testify_that the people are alive and man- 
fully marching on the stony path of progress. 

The Japanese sociologist, educator and 
statesman are afraid of nothing save standing 
still. They realize that they must either go 
forward or stand the chance of being shoved 
back—that there is no such thing as “stand- 
ing pat.” The world depicts the Japanese 
as self-satisfied—vain-glorious of their recent 
achievements. The occidental caricaturist 
gives, in his cartoons, the impression that 
the Jap is “biggity’’—supercilious and vain. 
Contact with the over-bearing Anglo-Saxon 
may have done its work and the Oriental may 
have become imperious ; but the Japanese is 
fully alive to the gravity of the situation 
and his boastfulness of his attainments, in 
the past few decades, is no bar to his future 
progress. 

The most assuring sign of Japan’s pre- 
sent and future prosperity is found in its 
attitude towards womanhood. The modern 
woman of Japan is less and less. treated 
asaserf. Already she is fast coming into 
her own and is being dealt with as a ratio- 
nal human being. 

The greatest revolution that has taken 
place in our times has been wrought in 
the Orient. The Asian has changed his 
attitude in two important respects. He 
has learned that the corner-stone of his 
future well-being is a righteous and equit- 
able treatment of women. He has also 
realised that the most valuable asset of 
a nation consists of its children and young 
folks. How revolutionary is this attitude 
toward the rising generation which Asia 
.is increasingly assuming it is difficult for 
the occidental to grasp. Virtually it means 
the reversal of the whole sociological order 
in the Orient. So far the patriarchal ideals 
have been the fetiches before which the 
Oriental has bowed and scraped. The 


children have been the property, so to speak, 
of the pater familias—the young folks, 
apart from the family, have had no rights. 
The joint family system has exercised an 
absolute sway over the people as _indivi- 
duals. The parents or the legal guardians 
of the young persons have educated them 
according to their own conceptions—the 
marriage has been solemnized by them 
without the consent of the contracting 
parties—the newly-wedded bride has gone 
into the family of the parents of the bride- 
groom and submitted herself to the auto- 
cracy of the mother-in-law—the son has 
earned his wages and turned them over 
to the head of the family, and, like a school- 
child, has been givena small portion of 
his earnings as pocket-money. ‘The spirit 
of our times has been antagonistic to such 
arrangements as these. The Orient is giving 
way, tardily and somewhat ungracefully, 
but nevertheless surely; with the result 
that the social order is changing. The in- 
dividual is beginning to assert his or her 
rights; and the spirit of. slavishness to 
tradition and the past, to the dictum of the 
priest and to the methods of the forebears, 
is gradually becoming a thing of the days 
gone by. This revolution has but com- 
menced and has yet to accomplish a great 
deal. The lead in the propaganda has been 
taken by Japan, and, of all oriental nations, 
therefore, the Japanese are providing the 
best opportunities for the development of 
children and for the uplift of woman. 

Were it not for these new cross-currents, 
which to-day are tumultuously agitating 
the Japanese, vanquishing the surges of 
custom, caste and precedent, the Woman’s 
English Literature School of Tokyo, Japan, 
which forms the subject matter of this 
sketch, could not have been conceived, 
much less conducted. Two decades ago 
such an institution could not have been 
started; and if some enterprising person 
had taken the initiative, it would have died 
away through lack of patronage. Not only 
financial failure would have been the doom 
of such a school; but it would have been 
impossible to fill the class-rooms with 
pupils. 

It speaks volumes for the courage, initia- 
tive, persistence and tireless energy of the 
woman who brought this institution into 
being and who has fora little more than 
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half a dozen years steered the barge clear of 
shoals and breakwaters and guided it into 
a safe haven. Miss Ume Tsuda (Suda), the 
founder and present Principal of the institu- 
tion, who has accomplished this by no means 
easy or sinecure task, is, herself, a product of 
our times, and is doing her level best to shape 
the destinies of the Japanese woman witha 
view to render them capable of using their 
God-given talents to the best advantage. 

Prior to judging her work, a word regard- 
ing Miss Tsuda’s personality will be oppor- 
tune. She is somewhat taller than the 
average Japanese woman, cheerful, bright 
and vivacious, with intelligent, kindly eyes 
that seem to pry into the inmost recesses of 
one’s soul and a decided expression on her 
face, toned down with the grace peculiar to 
a cultured Japanese woman, but none the 
less significant, reminding an interviewer 
with imagination, that the purpose of this 
woman in life is, like that of the Poet Goethe, 
to seek “more light”-—more knowledge. Miss 
Tsuda speaks English fuently and with an 
accent so perfect that one of the Japanese 
professors of her school told me, in confi- 
dence, that she speaks her native language 
with a distinct “Yankee” accent. As to the 
accuracy of this remark, I can not personally 
vouch, not being enough of a connoisseur 
of the Japanese language; but if this state- 
ment is true, it isa correct index of Miss 
Tsuda’s character. It shows that she is 
thoroughgoing in whatever she undertakes 
to do. This is the first impression she un- 
wittingly makes on the person who comes 
in contact with her; and better acquain- 
tance merely deépens it. 

This trait of character, to do a thing well 
once and for all, so marked in Miss Tsuda, 
is reflected everywhere in the school. The 
immaculate cleanliness preserved in the 
classrooms, corridors, gymnasium,  play- 
grounds; pathways and avenues of her well- 
appointed school, which is in close proxi- 
mity to the English Legation at Tokyo; 
the pains taken by the physical directors to 
teach the girls to carry themselves properly 
while walking, to sit in a graceful, dignified 
and healthy manner; the constant effort 
made by every teacher, withouta single 
exception, to exclude everything from the 
curriculum except what would be of use to 
the pupils in their after-life; and the cons- 
cientious manner in which the students are 
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taught to pronounce, enunciate and aecent- 
uate words inthe most orthodox style, and 
the special attention bestowed on penman- 
ship, all testify to the thorough-going man- 
ner in which everything is done at the 
Woman’s English Literature School. 

About one hundred and fifty girls attend 
the school regularly. Thirty of this nunt. 
ber are residential pupils, the eboarding- 
house department being in charge of a cul- 
tivated Japanese matron, specially trained 
for that office by Miss Tsuda. Miss Tsuda 
herself resides on the premises and is person- 
ally responsible for the proper oversight of 
the dormitories. In addition to the girls 
doing regular work, fifty others attend the 
school and take instruction in one or two 
The land on which 
the institution stands, the buildings and 
the furniture are approximately worth Rs. 
60,000 and all are paid for. The courses 
taught are, English, Japanese, Chinese, 
Theory of Education, Psychology. Gradu- 
atesfrom the primary schools established 
by the Japanese government in almost every 
village of the country are eligible for admit- 
tance in the preparatory department of the 
school, which consists of the junior and senior 
classes, each comprising one year’s work. 
Successful students from the preparatory 
courses are promoted to the collegiate or 
the “higher” department—as it is called— 
where the pupil is required to study for 
three years before obtaining the diploma. 
The fee charged the pupils in the prepara- 
tory classes is thirty-six rupees per annum. 
The students in the higher department pay 
forty-five rupees a year. 

Miss Tsuda’s school occupies a preeminent 
position in teaching languages. The Ber- 
litz method is used. For the information 
of the lay reader, a word may be added re- 
garding what the Berlitz way of imparting 
instruction in languages really is. The 
system was invented to offer the same faci- 
lities to the student of foreign languages 
that he would have were he to make a long 
visit in the country whose language he was 
learning. The idea is to furnish at home 
or in the class-room, the opportunity to hold 
prolonged conversation with one to whom 
the language is native, and thus obviate 
the expense and botheration of asojourn ina 
foreign country. As the teacher of the Berlitz 
system treats the pupil with kindness and 
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consideration, speaks slowly in the early 
period of the novitiate and guides and di- 
rects him, placing at his command the ma- 
ture experience of years, study by the 
Berlitz method proves more gratifying and 
successful than even going abroad. The 
system aims at turning out linguists in con- 
tradistinction to the universities endeavour- 
ing to tirn out philologists. The teacher 
who employs the Berlitz method does not 
bend his efforts to instruct the student in the 
science of critical comparison, but employs 
the art in enabling the pupil to perfectly 
master the language he is learning. The fun- 


damental principles employed are: “Direct 
association of perception and _ thought 
with the foreign speech and_ sound ; 


and constant and exclusive use of the for- 
eign language.” The concrete is taught 
by object lessons; _ the abstract by the asso- 
ciation of ideas; and grammar by means 
ofexample. The opportunity 1s afforded 
for the pupil to be taught the same langu- 
age by a number of teachers in order that 
he may become accustomed to different 
intonations and familiarize himself with 
various voices and gestures, so that he will 
not experience any difficulty in following 
actual talk inthe language in the every 
day world. 

For one who is not familiar with actual 
conditions in Japan,.it will be hard to un- 
derstand what a blessing this method is 
conferring on the students that attend 
Miss Tsuda’s school. The Japanese have a 
genius for mastering foreign languages, so 
faras reading and writing are concerned; 
but their knowledge of the spoken language 
is exceedingly deficient and their enunciation 
of it still worse, except in the case of those 
few who have lived abroad fora number of 
years. The Japanese themselves admit this 
grave defect so universally met with in those 
of the nation who have mastered foreign 
languages, and wherever a traveller who has 
familiarized himself with several languages 
goes to Japan, eager students and _ their 
teachers will ask him how he was able to 


- master the tongue so he could speak it with- 


out accent. 

To continue: 

The ideal of Miss Tsuda is to introduce 
the Japanese woman to Western thought. 
She, herse!f, spent several years in the United 
States, is a graduate ofa leading American 
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college- and is well-versed in the standard 
authors of both Europe and America. Her 
friend and patron, the Marchioness of Oyama, 
likewise is a graduate of an American 
college—Vassar. Theaim of Miss Tsuda’s 
school is naturally to tend the Japanese 
girls to westernisation. However, this is 
being accomplished without denationalising 
the Japanese woman. Effort is being made 
to weed out the Japanese prejudices and 
superstitions; to do away with the ugly 
and reactionary features of the old order of 


things; but the task is being performed in 


a conscientious and responsible manner. 
Great care is being exercised to retain that 
portion of the past which is uplifting and 
essential to the well-being of the nation. 
The endeavour is made to encourage in- 
dependence of thought in the girl-pupils, 
endow them with the capability of taking 
good care of themselves:both at home and 
in life, teach them self-control, self-depend- 
ence and self-help; render them able to 
make use of their faculties to benefit them- 
selves and society. All this is accomplished, 
not with the intent of inspiring the girls to 
remain unmarried all their lives; but with 
aview to enablethe Japanese women to 
keep pace with the Japanese men and be 
their compeers.. The axeis laid at the root” 
of early marriage. Miss Tsuda is of the 
opinion that, within a very few years, the 
marriageable age of girls, which averages 
17 or 18 in Japan to-day, will be consider- 
ably raised; and in this respect nearly all 
the learned scholars in Japan bear testimony 
to the correctness of Miss Tsuda’s dictum. 
The action of western civilisation on the 
Japanese institutions is’ bringing about a 
coalescence of oriental and occidental wis- 
dom; the resultant being neither occidental 
nor Japanese, but of ahybrid character. This 
new civilisation is more wholesome than 
either of the component factors. The’ nir- 
vanism and fatalism of the east is melting 
away like a snowflake under the heat of the 
spirit of grab and gain introduced by the 
west, yielding place, not to extreme sordid 
selfishness, but an aggression somewhat 
shorn of its brutal worldism. A thousand 
Japanese institutions are bringing about 
the coalition of the orient and occident 
in this manner. To this category belongs 
Miss Ume Tsuda’s school, occupying an 
honourable position in the ranks, 
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In presenting our readers with accounts 
of what other people are doing for their 
own advancement, it is not our object that 
our countrymen should slavishly copy what 
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foreigners are doing. Our object is to 
stimulate them to intelligent effort. With 
our lethargy shaken off, half the battle 
would be won. 


THE FEUDAL CRAFTSMAN IN INDIA AND CEYLON 


ET us turn to look at the Indian craftsman 
as the feudal servant of the king, a 
baron, or of a religious foundation. 
In the so-called dark ages of the east and of 
the west the patronage of art and craft by 
kings was a matter of course, and no court 
was complete, lacking the state craftsmen. 
He would have seemed a strange king who 
knew nought of art and craft and cared less. 
Even Alfred the Great, amidst all the cares 
of protecting his troubled land, found time 
to care for craftsmanship and craftsmen, 
especially goldsmiths, and we are all fami- 
liar with the Alfred jewel that bears the 
legend, ‘Alfred had me made’; and this inter- 
est in jewellery reminds us of the eastern 
proverb, that asks ‘who but the Raja and 
the goldsmith should know the value of 
the jewel? Still earlier evidence of the 
‘traditional royal interest in craft in the 
west may be gathered from such books as 
the Mabinogion. When Kilhwch rode to 
Arthur’s hail and sought admittance, ‘I will 
not open,’ said the porter. ‘Wherefore not ?’ 
asked Kilhwch. ‘The knife is in the meat, 
and the drink is in the horn’ said the porter, 
‘and there is revelry in Arthur’s hall, and 
none may enter therein but the son of a 
king of a privileged country, or a crafts- 
man bringing his craft.’ 

So too, in ancient Ireland we find it said 
to a similar applicant at the king’s door, ‘no 
one without an art comes into Tara.’ 

Still later on, in the dark ‘ages, we find 
as one may learn from Professor Lethaby’s 
‘Westminster Abbey and the King’s Crafts- 
men,’ that the royal masons, carpenters, Smiths 
and painters were attached to the palace as 
much asa matter of course as the chief 
butler and cook, and that under the chief 
master-mason or carpenter a body of skilled 
journeymen was permanently engaged. We 
are wiser now, of course, and know that 
only the chief butler and cook are essen- 
tial to the royal dignity; the craftsmen 


have gone, and only the butler, the cook 
and the clerk remain. Perhaps it is only 
worldly wisdom after all. 

The royal craftsman in the east however 
is our immediate interest, and to him we 
must return. 

We find him well éstablished at a very 
early date. In the reign of the great Asoka 
(275-231 B.C.), 

‘Artisans were regarded as being in a special manner 
devoted to the royal service, and capital punishment 
was inflicted on any person who impaired the efficiency 
of a craftsman by causing the loss of a hand or an 
eye.‘——’ ship-builders and armour-makers were salaried 
public servants, and were not permitted, it is said, to 
work for any private person. The woodcutters, car- 

~penters, blacksmiths and miners were subject to special 
supervision, of which the nature is not defined.’* 

Upon this subject of the regulation of the 
crafts | shall have more to say later. 

Passing over a millenium and a half with- 
out endeavouring to trace the royal crafts- 
man’s footsteps one by one, we come to the 
time of the great Mughal Emperors in the 
North. From the Ain-i-Akbari or Institutes 
of the Emperor Akbar, one of the three great 
rulers in whose mind the conception of a 
united India had taken shape, and one of 
the greatest rulers that the world has seen, 
we are told of the skilled Indian and foreign 
craftsmen maintained in the palaces of the 
Moghals. The Emperor Akbar took a great 
delight in painting: he is reported to have 
said that,— 

‘There are many that hate painting, but such men I 
dislike. It appears to me as if a painter had quite pe- 
culiar means of recognizing God ; for in sketching any- 
thing that has life, and devising its limbs one after the 
other, he must feel that he cannot bestow a soul upon 


his work, and is forced to think of God, the only giver 
of life, and will thus increase his knowledge.’ 


No wonder that great art flourished under 
such conditions; and it is very certain that 
Musalman puritanism did not, as a matter 
of fact, injure Indian art in the way that the 
contact with western civilization has in- 


* Vincent Smith, ‘Early History of India,’ p. 120, 
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jured it. Akbar had in his service many 
artists, to the end that they ‘“might-vie with 
each other in fame, and become emi- 
nent by their productions’. Weekly he 
inspected the work of every artist, and 
and gave due reward for special excellence. 
etie also personally superintended the mak- 
ing of the weapons forged and decorated in 
in the armoury. He was very fond of 
shawls, of which many kinds were made 
in the palace, and classified according to 
date, value, colour and weight. He had 
also jewellers and damasceners, inlayers 
and enamellers, engravers and lapidaries 
and craftsmen of all kinds. It is to be 
observed that all this did not represent in 
Akbar, any more than it did in Alfred, 
the mere luxury of an idle or weak monarch, 
but belonged to a definite conception of 
the kingly state and duty recognized by 
one of the greatest rulers the world has 
seen. 

The thing which perhaps most interests 
us- from the craftsman’s point of view 1s 
the security and hereditary character of 
the craftsman’s own position. Sir John 
Chardin tells us of the Persian kings in 
the r7th century that they 
“entertain a large number of excellent master- 
workmen, who have a salary and daily rations for 
all their lives, and are provided with all the materials 
for their work. They receive a present and an 
increase of salary for every fine work they produce.” 
Sir George Birdwood says: 


“In the east the princes and great nobles and 
wealthy gentry, who are the chief patrons of these 
grand fabrics, collect together in their own houses 
and palaces all who gain reputation for special skill 
in their manufacture. These men receive a fixed 
salary, and daily rations, and are so little hurried 
in their work that they have plenty of time to execute 
private orders also. Their salaries are continued 
even when through age or accident they are past 
work; and on their death they pass to their sons, 
should they have become skilled in their father’s art. 
Upon the completion of any extraordinary work it 
is submitted to the patron, and some honour is at 
once conferred on the artist, and his salary increased. 
Itis under such conditions that the best art work 
of the east has always been produced.” 


There is, for example, in the India Museum 
an engraved jade bowl, on which a family 
in the employ of the Emperors of Delhi was 
engaged for three generations. In these 
days when churches are built by contract 
and finished to the day or week, it is difh- 
cult to realise the leisurely methods of the 
older craftsmen. Do not mistake leisure for 


laziness; they are totally and entirely differ- 
ent things. The quality of leisure in old 
work is one of its greatest charms, and is 
almost essential in a work of art. Haste 
and haggling have now almost destroyed 
the possibility of art, and until they are 
again eliminated from the craftsrnan’s work 
it will not be possible to have again such 
work as he once gave to his fellows. In 
other words, society must either decide to do 
without art, as it mostly does decide at the 
present day, though as I think mistakenly, 
or else it must make up its mind to pay for 
art and endow its craftsmen. You cannot 
both have art and exploit it. 

The royal appreciation of art and craft in 
the east at various times is further illustrated 
by the existence of kings who themselves 
practised a craft. I have collected two or 
three of these instances, but have no doubt 
that many more could be found by searching 
the pages of Indian history. 

In the Kusa Jataka, it is recorded that 
Prince Kusa, not wishing to marry, con- 
ceived the idea of having a beautiful golden 
image made, and of promising to marry 
when a woman of equal beauty should be 
found. He summoned the chief smith, and 
giving hima quantity of gold, told him to 
go and make the image ofa woman. In 
the meanwhile he himself took more gold, 
and fashioned it into the image of a beauti- 
ful woman, and this image he had _ robed in 
linen and set in the royal chamber. When 
the goldsmith brought his image, the prince 
found fault with it and sent him to fetch 
the image placed in the royal chamber. 
At first mistaking this image for a daughter 
of the gods, he feared to touch it; but being 
sent to fetchita second time, he brought 
it; it was placed ina carandsent to the 
Queen Mother with the message, ‘When I 
finda woman like this, I will take her to 
wile’. 

This story is no doubt legendary, but 
shows at least that at the time of its com- 
position, the practise of a craft was not con- 
sidered derogatory to the honour of a prince. 
A more historically reliable mention ofa 
royal craftsman is the reference to King 
Jetthatissa of Ceylon, in the Mahavamsa. 
He was, says this chronicle, 

“a skilful carver. This monarch, having carried 
out several arduous undertakings in painting and carv- 
ing, himseif taught the art to many of his subjects. He 
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sculptured a beautiful image of the Bodhisatta, so 
perfect that it seemed as if it had been wrought by 
supernatural power ; and also a throne, a_ parasol and 
a state roomwith beautiful. work in ivory made for 
Ie, 

For a later instance, we may turn to the 
Muhammadans. Sir Richard Burton, speak-~ 
ing of the conversation between the fisher- 
man and the Caliph in the tale of Nur-al-din 
Ali and the Damsel Anis al-Jalis, says: 

‘Most characteristic is this familiarity between the 
greatest man then in the world and his pauper subject. 
The fisherman alludes to a practice of Al-Islam, 
instituted by Caliph Omar, that all rulers should work 
at some handicraft in order to spare the public treasure. 
Hence Sultan Mu’Ayyad of Cairo was a calligrapher 
who sold his handwriting, and his example was followed 
by the Turkish Sultans Mahmud, Abd al-Majid and 
Abd-al-Aziz’’. 

So much for princely craftsmen in the east. 

Let us examine in slightly greater detail 
the organisation of the King’s craftsmen, 
that is the State Craftsmen, in Ceylon, as 
it existed up to the dayon which the 
British Governor replaced the Kandyan king. 
It must be first understood that the organi- 
sation of society was altogether feudal. 
The possession of land was the foundation 
of the King’s right to the services and con- 
tributions of the people, and vice versa. 
For all land held, service was due from the 
tenant to the King, that is to the State. 
The lands and services were inseparably asso- 
ciated, and as a rule descended from father 
to son in the same family and this remained 
the same even when the services were bes- 
towed by the king on individuals or given 
to religious foundations. There was thus 
no free trade inland; and every man had 
his place in the society,and his work. Land- 
holders were classed in accordance with the 
services due from them. The vast majority 
were cultivators, whose duty it was to keep 
the State granaries well supplied ; others 
were the soldiers, the musicians, the washer- 
men, the servants, the potters, and weavers, 
and the craftsmen proper, viz. the carpen- 
ters, goldsmiths, masons, ivory carvers, arm- 
ours, founders and painters, altogether per- 
haps a tenth of the population. All of these 
owed service to the king in respect of the 
lands they held. The lands descended in 
the family from generation to generation, 
and were cultivated by the holders. Every- 
one was thus directly dependent on the land 
for his living. 

The State craftsmen fell into two groups, 


these of the Four Workshops, who worked 
always at the palace, and those of the separ- 
ate districts, who had to do certain shares 
of work at the palace, but were more often 
at home, where they had to work for the 
local officials. The best of the higher crafts- 
men, those of the ‘Four Workshops,’ formed, 
a close, largely hereditary coyxporation 
and the position was highly valued. From 
their number were chosen the foremen of the 
district craftsmen. The four shops were 
known as the ‘Regalia,’ the ‘Crown’, the 
‘Golden Sword’, and the ‘Lion Throne’ work- 
shops respectively, but the craftsmen seem 
to have passed from one to another accord- 
ing to the work required of them. These 
families were of considerable standing, often 
possessing very valuable landed property 
settled upon them by the king on the occa- 
sion of their first arrival from India, if as 
was often the case they were of Indian 
origin, or granted as a reward for subsequent 
services. There are some families of crafts- 
men, whose history can be traced from at 
least the r4th century by means of the origi- 
nal aud subsequent grants which they re- 
ceived from the Sinhalese kings. I will 


give an example of one of these grants 
dated 1665 A.D. 


“During the reign of His Majesty the Mighty 
Emperor Raja Simha,...as Marukona Ratna Abhar- 
ana Vedakaraya reported himself at the Palace, 
orders were given to make certain pieces of jewellery 
required for the royal dress; and when he had made 
and submitted these pieces of jewellery to the Great 
King, he stated that he needed the Mottuvela Nila- 
panguve Badavedilla in Pallesiya Pattuva of Asgiri 
Korale, in the Disavanaya of Matale for his main- 
tenance...and His Majesty...did...in the year of Sake 
1587, absolutely grant the high and low lands in 
Mottuvela Badavedilla...to Marukona Ratna Abharana 
Vedakaraya, to be possessed without any disturbance 
or hindrance during the existence of the Sun, the 
Moon, Kandy and the Mahaveli river.” 


Besides such grants of land, the king 
used to reward individual craftsmen with 
giits of cloth, money, etc. and by the 
bestowal of honours and titles. For the most 
part, of course, there was no wage payment 
of the state craftsmen, for they were other- 
wise provided for under the admirable land 
system I have referred to; but in the case 
of the many religious buildings undertaken 
by the Sinhalese kings, it was otherwise, as 
the King in these cases always desired to 
remunerate the craftsmen himself directly, in 
order that the meritorious work might be his 
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very own, and not anybody else’s. Thus we 
read of the builder King Duttha Gamani, 
in the second century B. C., that when set- 
ting about the building of a great monas- 
tery called the Brazen Palace, that— 

‘The generous Raja at the very beginning of the un- 
dertaking, laid down eight hundred thousand pieces of 
money at each of the four gates, and announced: that 
on this occa8ion it was unfitting to exact unpaid labour; 
setting therefore a value on the work performed, he 
paid in money” 

Nearly all the later kings were builders 
too, and it was in the building of Buddhist 
temples that the state craftsmen were chiefly 
occupied when the requirements of the court 
and the armoury had been met. And on all 
of these occasions the craftsmen were liber- 
ally and specially rewarded. I wish I could 
give some adequate idea of the passion for 
religious building which possessed the Sinha- 
lese kings, and of the way in which this 
stimulated the production of works of art 
and craft. Perhaps I shall best do this by 
quoting from a typical temple charter. At 
Degaldoruva, in the 18th century, the King’s 
younger brother had a cave temple enlarged, 
and he— 

“caused stone walls to be put up, and doors and 
windows to be set with keys and bars, and an image 
of Buddha of twelve cubits in lengthto be made ina 
reclining posture, and six other images ina sitting 
posture to be placed at the head and feet of the image 
and also caused 24. Buddha’s images to be depicted on 
the ceiling and on the walls within and without, and 
other workmanship and paintings to be made thereon 
and upon the stone pillars, the roof of the front court 
to be put up with beams and rafters and covered with 
tiles, and on the cross walls thereof a representation 
of hell and heaven. ...and having furnished the tem- 
ple with curtains, ceiling cloths, umbrellas, flags, drums, 
oboes etc... His Majesty. . ordered the ceremony of 
painting the eyes to be performed, and His Majesty 
also furnished all the necessaries thereto, and having 
granted much riches in clothes, money and other things 
to the artificers, the painters, and the stone-cutters, 
His Majesty received merit and was filled with 
ecstacy”’, 


The King, the nobles and the people, espe- 
cially the craftsmen, were brought into in- 
timate and even affectionate association on 
these occasions. : 

But not all of the craftsmen in Ceylon 
were servants of the king or the state 
directly. Every religious foundation of 
importance had its own lands, ‘occupied 
by husbandmen and craftsmen, who owed 
service to the temple, just as the tenants 
of a royal manor owed service to the king. 
Let us examine a few instances of such 
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tenancies. One of the goldsmith-tenants 
of the Dalada Maligava, the great Buddhist 
temple in Kandy, for cxample, held three 
acres of land. For this his services, light 
enough, were to go to the temple and 
polish the gold and silver vessels and im- 
plements of the temple during six days 
in the year, and to give a nut-slicer and 
two silver rings to the lay-chief of the 
temple every New Year. When on duty 
at the temple, the tenant received his meal 
three times a day. The blacksmith tenant 
of another temple held half an acre, and 
owed ‘somewhat harder service; he was 
to give iron utensils for the kitchen, work 
as a blacksmith, clean the palanquins and 
lamps, nail laths, give a pair of scissors 
and a nut-slicer, clean the court-yard and 
put up booths for the annual festival, and 
give a measure of lamp oil for another 
annual celebration, and at each festival 
to present to the lay officials of the temple 
a nut-slicer each. So much indeed were the 
crafts bound up with the temples, so much 
occupied were the craftsmen, whether royal 
craftsmen, or temple tenants, in either build- 
ing, restoring or supplying the requirements 
of temples, that, the art was really as 
distinctively religious, as the Gothic art of 
the middle ages, and in the same way too, 
it was an art for, and understood by the 
whole people. 

But besides the royal and religious manors, 
and their tenants, craftsmen included, there 
were also manors in the possession of chief- 
tains and officials, held by them either for 
life or office, or for ever; granted in the first 
instance for public service in peace or war. 
So it came about that just as there were 
craftsmen working always for the king at 
court, or bringing mn to court the work done 
for the king at home; so at the local chief- 
tain’s manor-house were to be seen craits- 
men working for him patiently and content- 
edly, receiving only their meals, while their 
families cultivated the lands for which 
service was due to the chief; and amongst 
the tenants of the chief’s demesne, these 
craftsmen were by no means the least im- 
portant or the least honoured. 

I give one instance of such a tenant’s 
holding and services. At Paldeniya, in 
Ceylon, a tenant held land of something 
over an acre in extent; for this he had to 
pay eight-pence annually as a fee; to appear 
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twice a year and give a piece of silversmith’s 
work worth 3-4; to work at the manor- 
house 30 daysa year, being supplied with 
food and charcoal; to accompany the Lord 
of the Manor on important occasions twice a 
year. 

The craftsmen in Ceylon were to a great 
extent associated in villages, that is to say 
a whole village or manor would be some- 
times entirely a village of craftsmen. This 
would not generally apply so much to 
potters, washermen and others whose ser- 
vices were required everywhere, but rather 
to the carpenters, goldsmiths and painters, 
who were in especial the king’s craftsmen. In 
this we trace a survival of old con- 
ditions. In the Suci Jataka, for example, 
we get a picture of just such a village of 
craftsmen :— 

“The Bodhisatta was born in the kingdom of Kasi 
na smith’s family, and when he grew up became 
skilled in the craft. His parents were poor. Not far 
rom their village was another smith’s village of a 
housand houses. The principal smith of the thousand 
vas a favourite of the king, rich and of great substance. 
...People came from the villages round to have razors, 
axes, ploughshares and goads made” (Jataka No. 387) 

In another Jataka, the Alinacitta Jataka, 
(No. 156), we read that there was 

‘fonce upon a time a village of carpenters not far 
‘rom the city, in which five hundred carpenters lived. 
They would go up the river in a vessel, and enter the 
forest, where they would shape beams and planks for 
house-building, and put together the framework of 
one-storey and two-storey houses, numbering all the 
pieces from the mainpost onwards: these then they 
brought down to the river bank, and put them all 
aboard; then’ rowing down stream again, they would 
build houses to order as it was required of them; after 
which when they received their wage, they went back 
again for more materials for the building, and in this 
way they made their livelihood.” 

A delightful picture; and if things were 
not exactly like that in 18th century Ceylon, 
still it is interesting to remember that 
buildings were put together in much the 
same way; for when the king required 
a new building, it was given into the 
charge of four master-carpenters, who had 
to prepare the timber separately, and the 
whole, when brotght together, had to fit, 
and this implied no little skill and accuracy 
in the work. I am also reminded of the 


story of an 18th century craftsman named 
Devendra Mulacariya, who had a grudge 
against certain chiefs, and is said to have 
first deliberately shortened, and then re- 
jected as too short, a quantity of timber 
supplied by them. The craftsmen were 
wealthy and powerful enough to have theis 
quarrels with the chiefs, even if, ag happen- 
ed in this case, the craftsman got the worst 
of it in the end. 


The craftsmen indeed were very high- 
spirited and proud. Robert Knox, whose 
book published in 1682 is still the best 
written and most interesting account of 
Ceylon, gives an amusing account of them, 
incidentally mentioning an interesting form 
of regulation whereby to each smith a mono- 
poly of the work in a special district was 
reserved. 


‘These Smiths’, he says. “take much upon 
them, especially those who are the King’s Smiths; > 
that is, such who live in the King's Towns, 
and do his work. They have this privilege, that 
each has a parcel of towns belonging to them, 
whom none but they are to work for. ‘The ordinary 
work they do for them is mending their tools, for 
which every man pays to his smith a certain rate of 
corn in harvest time according to ancient custom. 
But if any has work extroardinary, as making new 
tools or the like, besides the aforesaid rate of corn, 
he must pay him for it. In order to this, they come in 
an humble manner to the smith with a present, being 
rice, hens, and other sorts of provision, or a bottle of 
rack, desiring him to appoint his time, when they 
shall come to have their work done. Which when 
he hath appointed them, they come at the set time 
and bring both coals and iron with them. The 
smith sits very gravely upon his stool, his anvil 
before him, with his left hand towards the forge and 
a little hammer in his right. They themselves 
who come with their work must blow the bellows, 
and when the iron is to be beaten with the great 
maul, he holds it, still sitting upon his stool, and-they 
must hammer it themselves, he only with his little 
hammer knocking it sometimes into fashion. And 
if it be anything to be filed, he makes them go them- 
selves and grind it upon a stone, that his labour of 
filing may be the less; and when they have done 
it as well as they can, he goes over it again with 
his file and finisheth it. That which makes these 
smiths thus stately is because the townspeople are 
compelled to go to their own smith, and none else. 
And if they should, that smith is liable to pay , 
damages that should work for any in another smith’s 
jurisdiction.” 
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66 IVE them an inch and they will ask 
for an ell,” is a well known saying 
of the natives of England. They 

have always tried to act upon it. Ever 

after the renewal of the Charter of the East 

India Company, in 1813, in which the 

natives of England were granted the con- 

cession under certain conditions to freely 
come out to India, they commenced agitat- 
ing to be further granted the privilege of 
colonizing India. Although it was men- 
tioned by all the witnesses examined in 

1813 before the Committees both of the 

Houses of Parliament, that the free resort 

of the British to India would cause oppression 

and unhappiness to the Indians, yet, in order 

“to promote the happiness” of those dusky 

people, the British were granted, toa certain 

measure, the concession which they had 
been clamouring for. But the concession 
was not deemed sufficient for them. So they 
commenced agitating for the colonization 
of India. And unhappily for India, some of 
the highest Anglo-Indian authorities of those 
days, lent their support to this agitation. 

Thus Sir Charles T. Metcalfe in a Minute, 

dated 19th Feb., 1829, wrote :— 

“Concurring cordially in the proposition for ex- 
tending to Europeans, engaged in the cultivatiori of 
indigo, and in other speculations, the privileges 
already granted to coffee planters, I beg leave to 
submit my reasons for advocating that irigtaan 
aslam not quite satisfied with those stated in the 
Resolution of Government.” 

“T have long lamented that our countrymen tn India 
are excluded from the possession of land, and other 
ordinary rights of peaceable subjects. 

“I believe that the existence of these restrictions 
impedes the prosperity of our Indian Empire, and of 
course, that their removal would tend to promote it. 

“IT am also of opinion that their abolition is necessary 
for that progressive increase of revenue, without which 
our income cannot keep pace with the continually 
increasing expense of our establishments. 

“FT am further convinced that our possession of 
India must always be precarious, unless we take root 
by having an influential portion of the population 
attached to our Government by common interests and 
sympathies. 

‘Every measure, therefore, which is calculated to 
facilitate the settlement of our countrymen in India, 
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and to remove the obstructions by which it is impeded, 
must, I conceive, conduce to the stability of our rule, 
and to the welfare’ of the people subject to our 
dominion. 

“The proceeding now adopted being a step forward 
in what appears to me to be the right course, has my 
hearty concurrence.” 


Lord William Bentinck was also of the 
same opinion as expressed in his Minute, 
dated 30th May, 1829. 


The sentiments expressed by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
have my entire concurrence ; and when he adopted the 
recent Resolution to permit the occupancy of land by 
Europeans, it wasby no means my intention to rest 
upon that measure as a final one, still less that the 
grounds assigned for its adoption should be regarded 
as embracing the general question of the policy to be 
observed in respect to British settlers. Believing the 
diffusion of European knowledge and morals among 
the people of India to be essential to their well being 
and convinced that the development of the natural 
resources of the country depends mainly on the in- 
troduction of European capital and skill, it has always 
been my wish and intention that the above question 
should be fully considered and discussed, and that 
the result of our inquiries and deliberations should be 
submitted at an early period to the authorities at home. 
But the resolution referred to did not seem to require 
that we should enter upon so wide a field; our 
immediate purpose was merely to enlarge the operation 
of certain rules already partially in force, and the 
effect of our determination will only be to permit 
that which is now done covertly, to be done openly. * * 

‘We need not, I imagine, use any laboured argu- 
ment to prove that it would be infinitely advantageous 
for India to borrow largely in arts and knowledge 
from England. * * Nor will it, I conceive, be doubted 
that the diffusion of useful knowledge, and its appli- 
cation to the arts and business of life, must be com- 
paratively tardy, unless we add to precept the example 
of Europeans, mingling familiarly with the natives in 
the course of their profession, and practically demons- 
trating by daily recurring evidence the nature and 
the value of the principles we desire to inculcate, and 
of the plans we seek to have adopted. It seems to be 
almost equally plain, that independently of their 
influencing the native community in this way, various 
and important national advantages will result from 
there being a considerable body of our countrymen, 
and their descendants, settled in the country. To 
question it is to deny the superiority which has gained 
us the dominion of India: itis to doubt whether national 
character has any effect on national wealth, strength 
and good Government: it is to shut our eyes to all 
the perils and difficulties of our situation: it is to hold 
as nothing community of language, sentiment and 
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interest, between the Government and the governed : 
it is to disregard the evidence afforded by every corner 
of the globe in which the British flag is hoisted : it is 
to tell our merchants and our manufacturers that the 
habits of a people go for nothing in creating a market, 
and that enterprise, skill and capital, and the credit 
which creates capital, are of no avail in the production 
of commodities, 

(ee tt 3 Ts there anywhere the prospect of our 
obtaining, in a season of exigency, that co-operation 
which a community, not avowedly hostile, ought to 
afford to its rulers? Is it not rather true that we 
are the objects of dislike to the bulk of those classes 
who possess the influence, courage and vigour of 
character which would enable them to aid us? Do 
our institutions contain the seeds of self-improvement ? 
Has it not rather been found that our difficulties 
increase with length of possession ?” 

Xf sk * XK 

‘The answers to these questions must, I appre- 
hend, be such as to imply that the present condition 
of things is far from being that with which we could 
justifiably sit down contented. They must equally, 
I am satisfied, if rendered in full sincerity and truth, 
evince that the required improvement can only be 
sought through the more extensive settlement of 
European British subjects, and their free admission 
to the possession of landed property.” 

It was from political considerations that 
Metcalfe and Bentinck favored the settle- 
ment of Europeans in India. This is evi- 
dent from their Minutes. But it would not 
have served their purpose to have given out 
their real reasons for permitting Europeans 
to settle in India. So they had to use the 
mask of philanthropy to cover their ulterior 
designs. It was said that the natives of 
India would be benefited by the settlement 
of Europeans and that capital would How 
into India to fertilise it. But these ad- 
vantages were myths pure and simple. Mr. 
David Hill, on being examined before the 
Parliamentary Committee on 30th March 
1832, was asked :— 


‘367, You are aware that the idea is entertained 
by many persons, that the introduction of European 
settlers into India is not only practicable but would 
be advantageous; are you able to state to the Com- 
mittee any general ideas upon that subject ?” 


In reply, Mr. Hill said :-— 


“The advantages to arise from the settlement of 
Europeans in India have been wonderfully exag- 
gerated; I estimate them very low indeed. The 
process used to go by the name of Colonization; 
now, I believe, the principal recommendations of 
the scheme are considered to be the transfer of Bri- 
tish capital, and skill and enterprise, for the pur- 
poses of drawing forth the resources of India. I have 
no conception tnat any British capital would ever 
find its way to India: it never did when the temp- 
tation was much greater than it can now be expected 
tobe; and the distance of our empire, the uncertain 
tenure by which we hold it, the alarms continually 


. ferring their funds to India. 


springing up as to events endangering its stability, 
will effectually prevent British capitalists from trans- 
In that case, there 
remain only the skill and enterprise of Englishmen. 
According to my conception, they will be very far 
behind the natives in most departments to which 
skill can be applied. There are physical difficulties 
in the way of their undertaking manual labour, which 
must exclude them from being agriculturists o# a 
mechanics in India; for | imagine thata farmer who 
never held the plough in his hand, and who was 
transferred to a country where the climate, and the 
system of agriculture and the products of the earth 
are all different from what he has been accustomed 
to, could never cope, in point of skill, with the natives 
of the country. I imagine that the ryots of India 
are much better husbandmen than European settlers 
would be. So it would be as to mechanics also. 
There remains only the object of stimulating and 
directing the exertions of the natives themselves; an 
object which falls very far short of the sanguine 
expectations of the advocates of the system of free 
resort of European settlers to India, and an object 
which, under the present system, seems to me to be 
attained to its full extent, or under the present sys- 
tem admits of being carried to any further extent 
which may be deemed necessary. Then there will 
arise objections to the system connected with the bad 


‘characters which would go: if none but good charac- 


ters went, they would be doing harm to themselves, 
but would not do any harm to India. A man of 
good conduct and capacity could not injure India; 
but my impression is, that as it would bea bad spe- 
culation to the settlers, many would forfeit the good 
character they took out with them, and many others 
would find their way to India who were bad subjects, 
difficult to govern, and not capable of conferring any 
benefits on the country they visited.” 


The further questions on the subject and 
the answers which Mr. David Hill gave to 
them are reproduced below :— 


269. At what period was there more facility or 
temptation for exporting British capital into the pro- 
vinces of India than at this moment ?—When the 
rate of profit was much higher than it now is, or is 
likely ever to be again; when with the greatest ease 
20 per cent. might be made in the money market of 
India, where five or six now is a fair remuneration. 

“370. Did not the system of the Company, by 
impeding Europeans from settling in India, oppose 
obstructions to the introduction of European capital 
into that country?—Probably the obstructions to 
the resort of Europeans may, in some measure, have 
tended to prevent British capital from being trans- 
ferred there; but I should think, if the inducements 
had been sufficient, there were no obstructions that 
would have been effectual. 

‘aay, Are there now Europeans in the presidencies 
who, if greater facilities were allowed, would engage 
in agricultural or manufacturing speculations in the’ 
interior of the country ?—[ am not aware that there 
are, or that there is useful scope for a greater number. 
I think they would supplant better men in the persons 
of natives who are now employed in those pursuits. 

(372, In point of fact, are there not many Europeans 
ai the presidencies who are calling out for greater 
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facilities 2- There are a great many more Europeans 
in India nc_v than can find usefulemployment. 

“3973, Are they not cut off froma great varicty of 
the employments of the country ?—I think not : they are 
prevented from acquiring real landed property. ** * * * 

"976, When you say that in some cases Europeans, 
if allowed to go into the interior, might supplant the 
natives, how do you reconcile that statement with your 
ormer opinion, that the natives generally will be found 
to cope suecessfully with the Europeans in regard to 
the produce of the interior ?—Still I conceive that 
through the patronage of their countrymen, connection 
by blood, or by friendship, or recommendation, they 
would be preferred to situations that might be more 
fitly occupied by natives. * * There are higher situa- 
tions which are at present filled by natives that might 
be transferred to Europeans, through favour shown 

~tothém by their countrymen. 

“377, WHERE DOES THE CAPITAL EMPLOYED BY 
THE INDIGO PLANTERS COME FROM ?—IT IS ACCUMU- 
LATED IN INDIA EXCLUSIVELY.” 


Besides Mr. David Hill, several other 
witnesses stated also that no capital would 
be brought out from England to India. 
Thus Mr. W. B. Bayley, in his examination 
before the Parliamentary Committee on 
the 16th April 1832, in answer to question 
No. 919, said :— 

“My opinion that no capital will be brought from 
England into India arises from little or none having 


been brought hitherto, even at periods when interest 
has been at a much higher rate than it now is.” 


Then he was asked :— 


‘920. De you think more capital would not go to 
India if the restriction on Europeans resorting to India 
was altogether taken away?—I do not think that 
capital would be sent from England, but I think that 
capital which would be otherwise remitted to England 
would probably remain in India. 

“921. Do you not think that Europeans without 
capital, persons of broken fortunes and character, 
might be tempted to go out as adventurers ?—That is 
a mischief to be apprehended ; * **” 


Then in answer to a further question he 
said :—— 


‘‘Kuropeans might be guilty of violent, insulting and 
offensive conduct, which though not perhaps punishable 
by law, might be extremely irritating and distressing 
to the natives.” 


Captain T. Macan also in his examina- 
tion on 22nd March, 1832, was asked :— 


“1435. Would Europeans be likely to invest their 
capital in works of that sort ?—I think there is much 
error upon the subject of European capital in India. 

1436. Under the existing law that restricts inter- 
course with India, is it probable, in your opinion, that 
any companies would be found to undertake such 
works ?—I think Europeans who have acgutved capital 
in Jndia, might undertake such F public} works, with 
proper encouragement; but I scarcely can anticipate 
so much enterprise and risk as to take capital from 
England to invest in such speculations; 72 truth, 
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capital is, I believe, never taken from England to 
India; tt ts made there, and vemitied home.” 


It wasa myth then that European sett- 
lers would bring any capital from England 
to India. Mr. Rickards truly said in his 
Evidence before the Commons’ Committee 
on East India affairs, in 1830, that :— 


“Any improvement which may have arisen in con- 
sequence of the introduction of British capital and 
enterprize into India, is nothing in comparison with 
what would be the case if the natives were sufficiently 
encouraged, and proper attention paid to their culti- 
vation and improvement. India requires capital to 
bring forth her resources; but the best and fittest 
capital for this purpose would be one of native growth, 
and such a capital would be created if our institutions 
did not obstruct it.’ * 


He also said :— 


“In many branches of art also, their skill is un- 
rivalled; several of their fabrics, such as muslins, 
shawls, embroidered silks, and pieces of workmanship 
in gold, silver and ivory, have never yet been equalled 
by British artists. In many other arts connected 
with the comforts and conveniences of life, the natives 
of India have in some made great progress, and in 
others attained perfection, without being in the 
smallest degree indebted to European patterns or 
examples, * * # %* 

“The natives are much given to commercial and 
industrious pursuits, and exceedingly well qualified 
to succeed in them. They are sufficiently commer- 
cial to answer the highest expectations that can 
be formed, or desired, in respect to trade between 
the two countries but our local institutions must be 
greatly altered before they can become wealthy or 
prosperous: if the condition of the natives, their 
habits, wants, rights, and interests were properly 
attended to, all the rest would follow.” f+ . 


Regarding the native capital, Mr. Forbes 
also said :— 

“The native capital is considerable, though it has 
not been increasing of late years, owing to over- 
taxation. The natives want encouragement to apply 
ibs 

According to General Lionel Smith :— 

‘The native merchants are not so prosperous as 
they were; they WERE very rich,” | 

The Government of India of that period 
did all it could to prevent the natives of the 
country from accumulating capital. The 
land was the principal source of revenue to 
the Government and so it was very heavily 
assessed. This is borne outby the evidence 
of the witnesses examined before the Com- 


* p, 308, Vol. I. (Public). Appendix to Report from Select 
Committee on the affairs of the E. I. Coy. Published by order of 
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mons’ Committee on East India Affairs, in 
1830. Thus M. Rickards said :— 


“Without a suitable reform of the system of taxa- 
tion, and a better administration of justice, the pro- 
gress of prosperity among the natives cannot be 
great. Where the revenue is collected, as it is in 
India, on the principle of the government being en- 
titled to one-half of the gross produce of the soil, and 
vast numbers of officers are employed in the realiza- 
tion of it, it is a moral impossibility for any people 
whatever to live or prosper so as to admit of a very 
extensive commercial intercourse.’’ 


According to Mr. Mill, 


‘*Generally in India more than enough has been 
collected by the government from the cultivators ; % »’’ 


Mr. Bracken said :-— 


‘The large proportion of the gross produce, which 
the government take from the land, interferes with 
the rate at which the cultivators of the soil can borrow 
money.” 


Mr. Gordon said :— 


“The natives of the Coromandel Coast would not 
be benefited by free trade and settlement, if the 
same revenue system were enforced. In taking the 
land tax, as little as possible is left for the subsistence 
of the people. It is impossible to look for improve- 
ment in any way, unless there is a moderate assess- 
ment of the land.” 


Mr. Chaplin said :-— 


“Almost the only thing to be done to improve the 
character and condition of the inferior classes, is to 
lower the assessment, and fix it for a long period. By 
taking a moderate rent, we shall contribute more to 
the prosperity of the people, and to the suppression of 
crime, than by the most perfect code of regu- 
lations ; * * #” 

Had the suggestions of the abovemen- 
tioned witnesses been acted upon there 
would have been no need of the so-called 
introduction of foreign capital into India. 
Permanent Settlement had been granted to 
Bengal and so, according to Mr.° Mill, 

‘In Bengal there has been a considerable increase 
of capital and extension of cultivation.” + 

But to increase the prosperity or happi- 
ness of the natives of India, was not an 
object dear to the heart of the authorities. 
They wanted to increase the number of their 
own kith and kin in India and so they made 
use of the pretext that the European settlers 
would bring capital into this country. 

In the Minute of Lord Bentinck, from 
which extracts have been given above, his 
lordship expressed his belief that “the diffu- 
sion of European knowledge and morals 
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among the people of India” was “essential to 
their well being.” It was one of his reasons 
for favoring the settlement of Europeans in 
this country. But what were the European 
morals which were held out before the natives 
toimitate? It was to substitute the luxuri- 
ous and artificial existence of the Westerners, 
for the plain and simple living of the 
Indians. It was to make drunkards of 
sober and abstemious Asiatics. Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie, in his evidence before the Com- 
mons’ Committee, on the 23rd February 
1832, said :— 

“T believe intercourse with Europeans leads to 
indulgence in the use of wine and spirits, which, 
though it may be lamented on the score of morals, 
must be beneficial to the revenue; their servants are 
generally better clothed, and the articles of clothing 
being subject to taxation, that would increase the 
revenue, *™* * * a 

‘Judging from Calcutta, there has been, I think 
a marked tendency among the natives to indulge in 
English luxuries; they have well-furnished houses, 


many wear watches, they are fond of carriages, and 
are understood to drink wines.” 


Yes, it gladdened the hearts of many a 
Christian Anglo-Indian, that the natives had 
taken to the drinking of wines. In his evi- 
dence before the Commons’ Committee, on 
the 24th March 1832, Mr. Bracken said that 


“Liquors,s in Calcutta are now consumed in large 
quantities by natives who can afford to purchase 
them.” 


In answer to another question, the same 
witness said :— 


_ “I heard from a native shopkeeper in Calcutta, who 
is one of the largest retail shopkeepers, that his 
customers for wines, and brandy, and beer, were 
principally natives, 

‘1936. What should you say was the favorite wine 
among the natives ?—Champaigne. 

‘1937. Formerly they did not consume any wine? 
—Very little, I believe. 

‘1938. Is it not contrary to their religion ?—I do not 
know whether it is contrary to their religion, but it is 
contrary to their habits; * * It is not done openly, but 
when done it is a violation of their custom rather than 
of their religion.” 

The Christian Anglo-Indians were very 
glad that the heathens had taken to wine- 
drinking, because this was ‘beneficial to the 
revenue’! Even Lord Bentinck was jubi- 
lant over the change that had come over 
those who were brought in contact with the 
Europeans. In the course of the Minute 
already referred to above, his Lordship 
wrote :— 


‘‘T need scarcely mention the increasing demand 
which almost all who possess the means evince, for 
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various articles of convenience and luxury purely 
European; it is in many cases very remarkable. 
Even in the celebration of their most sacred festivals 
a great change is said to be perceptible in Calcutta. 
Much of what used, in old times, to be distributed 
among beggars and Brahmins is now in many ins- 
tances devoted to the ostentatious entertainment of 
Europeans, and generally the amount expended in 
"useless alms is stated to have been greatly curtailed.” 


What ‘his Lordship considered a change 
for the better was decidedly a change for 
the worse. To replace the feeding of the 
beggars by the ‘‘ostentatious entertainment” 
of the rich White was certainly degradation 
and demoralization and not improvement 

--of the native character. But then it was the 
policy of Lord Bentinck and others in high 
authority to denationalize the aristocracy 
of the country and to create a chasm and want 
of sympathy and good feeling between them 
and the masses of the people. 

Then it was said that the skill of. the 
European settlers would be beneficial to 
Indian agriculture. Dr. Nathaniel Wallich, 
Superintendent of the East India Company’s 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta, in his evi- 
dence before the Commons’ Committee, on 
13th August 1832, was asked :— 


‘‘a3at. What is your opinion with respect to the 
general character of the husbandry of Bengal ?—l 
should say, that upon the whole, the husbandry of 
Bengal has in a great measure been misunderstood 
by the Europeans out of India. The Bengal husbandry, 
although in many respects extremely simple, and 
primeval in its mode and form, yet is not quite so low 
as people generally suppose it to be; and I have 
often found that very sudden innovations in them 
have never led to any good results. I have known, 
for instance, European iron ploughs introduced into 
Bengal with a view of superseding the extremely 
tedious and superficial turning of the ground by a 
common Bengal plough. But what has been the 
result? That the soil, which is extremely superficial, 
* which was intended to be torn up, has generally 
received the admixture ‘of the under soil, which has 
deteriorated it very much. 

‘2342. Do you consider that the husbandry is 
susceptible of any great improvement ?—Certainly ; 
but not to so great an extent as is generally imagined : 
for instance, the rice cultivation, J] should think, if we 
were to live for another thousand years, we should 
hardly see any improvement in that branch of cultiva- 
tion. Other cultivations are more or less susceptible of 
improvement, but not to that extent, that is generally 
supposed. The indigo plant, as it is now cultivated, 
(I do not speak .of manufacture) is probably not 
susceptible of any great improvement.’’ 


But even assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that the settlement of Europeans in 
India would have improved agriculture, 
would that have been beneficial to India ? 
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This was very well answered by Mr. Thomas 
Fortescue, who appeared as a witness before 
the Commons’ Committee, on the 17th 
April, 1832. He said :— 

‘There ts, I believe, a strong opinion in the Indian 
service in favor of the introduction of Europeans, but 
itis to be considered whetherthe improvements in 
India shall be based upon its institutions, or sought 
for through our own. I think the natives of India are 
entitled to have their interests favoured in preference 
to those of this country. I look to the further intro- 
duction of Europeans, and the other arrangements that 
are going on, as tending ultimately to the abolition of 
the present laws of India, their language and religion 
too. There is no doubt that the intelligence of the 
Europeans and their skilful application of capital will 
very much improve the country at large, and in respect 
of cultivation and population, but I have great doubts 
whether the result of all such tmprovements will not 
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be vastly on the side of our own country 


Yes, by favouring the settlement of Eu- 
ropeans in India, the interests of the child- 
ren of the soil were intended to be sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of the whites. 


But the Charter Act of 1813 had suffi- 
ciently encouraged the influx of the whites 
to India. The natives of England however 
did not consider the provisions of that Act 
good enough for their purpose. Mr. T. 
Hyde Villiers, Secretary to the Commission- 
ers for the affairs of India, in his circular 
letter dated India Boards, February r1th, 
1832, included the following question :— 

‘4. The settlement of Europeans in India. 
Whether it has of late years been promoted or en- 
couraged. What particular classes of persons should 
be particularly encouraged to proceed to India. What 
are the dangers to be guarded against in the admission 
without license of British settlers, and under what con- 
ditions Europeans should be allowed to settle in 
India.” 

Before proceeding to reproduce the replies 
of some of those to whom the circular letter 
was addressed, it is necessary to point out the 
defects in the above questions. It was not 
sufficient to know what had been done to 
promote or encourage the settlement of Eu- 
ropeans in India, but also how many natives of 
India, ifany, had been polished off and launch- 
ed into eternity, assaulted, maltreated and in- 
sulted by the European adventurers who had 
proceeded to India under the provisions of 
the Charter Act of 1813. The information 
on this subject should have been elicited 
by including it in the above questions. But 
probably it was not the desire of the author- 
ities to protect Indians from the insults and 
injuries of the white settlers. 
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The circular letter above referred to was 
answered by four gentlemen. The most 
important reply was that of Mr. Mountstu- 
art Elphinstone. He had risen from the 
lowest rung of the ladder of the Indian Civil 
Service to the Governorship of Bombay and 
so his opinion on the settlement of Europeans 
in India ought to have carried greater weight 
than that of any other person. He wrote :— 


“T think the establishment of a colony in India would 
be an evil, because the increased numbers of Europe- 
ans, and their more frequent collisions with the natives, 
would render general those feelings of distinction bet- 
ween the two classes which seem to prevail in all other 
colonies. 

“A much greater evil would be that a colony would 
draw off the attention of the Legislature from the 
natives, whose interests would never be separately con- 
sidered, though they would often be directly opposed 
to those of the colonists. The danger of this undue 
attention to the European settlers exists even now when 
there are only 3,000 or 4,000 in all India. 

“The unrestricted settlement of Europeans, though 
not sufficiently numerous to form a colony, would do 
much harm, from their getting into disputes with the 
natives, and thus rendering our government unpopular, 
even if they did not excite open disorders, The man- 
ners and habits of the lower orders would also be offen- 
sive to the natives, and would increase their dislike to 
the European character, while it diminished their res- 
pect for it. 

“They would be turbulent and difficult for the 
Government to manage. The settlement of Europeans 
would likewise do much harm, and create much dis- 
content, by supplanting the natives in the middle 
class of employments. This I should consider the 
greatest danger of all, if it were not that it might be 
guarded against as far as the public was concerned 
by legislative enactments. 

‘It does not require a very great number of Eu- 
ropeans to produce most of the ill consequences I have 
stated. Even when I speak’of a colony, I do not suppose 
the present numbers (of 3,000 or’ 4,000) to be increased 
tenfold. The formation of such a colony as should be 
able to make head against a revolt of the natives J 
consider to be out of the question, both from the 
nature of the climate, and from the difficulty in finding 
room for them in acountry like India, without pressing 
so much as to lead to insurrections and to their extirpa- 
tion before they were strong enough to offer resis- 
tance.” 


Another gentleman whose name is not 
divulged in the pages of the Report, but 
who belonged to the Indian Civil Service, 
in reply to Mr. T. Hyde Villiers, wrote :-—— 


“T am of opinion that the visits of merchants to 
India are advantageous ; but, with a view to preserve 
our Empire there, no Kuropeans should be encouraged 
to settle in India. Without attempting to detail the 
many reasons which have led meto form this con- 
clusion, | shall merely allude to the following obvious 
objections :— 

1, Degeneracy, both moral and physical, seems 
inevitable when the inhabitants of northern climates 
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become resident in tropical regions. **** 2. If 
English settlers were to obtain offices, it would displace 
the natives, * “for whom there is already so little 
encouragement, 3. They would probably be of such 


. a class, that there would be frequent collision between 


them, and the civil authorities as well as the natives, 
(which the interior of a camp proves) which would add 
greatly to the business of the Courts, and prevent the 
possibility with justice of extending the system 
having native instead of English Judges, gs has been 
lately brought to the test of trial. 4. Fmally there 
is not much field left for profitable labour in the present 
state of the country.” 


Mr. Sullivan of the Madras and Mr. 
Warden of the Bombay Civil Service were 
the two other gentlemen who replied to 
Mr. Hyde Villiers’ circular letter. Both of 
them were in favour of the free settlement 
of Europeans in India. 


The restrictions on those natives of Eng- 
land who were desirous of proceeding to 
India were very reasonable. 


“When the Court comply with the application of a 
person wishing to proceed to India, they require him 
to enter into a regular covenant, with a penalty bond 
and two sureties, for all‘of which payment is required. 
The covenant confines him toa particular town or 
presidency. The charge ona covenant is 12 £s, of 
which 7 £s is for stamps, which would not be required 
ifasimple permission to reside were given. For free 
merchant's indentures the charge is, £27 10s; free 
mariner’s, £9 Ios. 


“No British subject can reside in India without a 
license from the East India Company ; and no British 
subject, even with a license, can go beyond 10 miles 
of the Presidency without a new license. British 
subjects having licenses are liable to have them can- 
celled at the discretion of the different governments ; 
and after two months’ notice, to be deemed persons in 
India without a license. They must be furnished with 
afresh license at every removal from district to dis- 
trict. There is no practical inconvenience in_ this, 
because the license is never refused; but there is some 
trouble, and afee of 32 rupees is attached to each 
license. 

‘‘According to the East India calendar, the number 
of private British settlers in India was, 


1813. { 1830. 
Bengal ws. 1,225 | 1,707 
Madras va «=—-« 87 134 
Bombay 469 | 308 
1,881 | 2,149 


“Since 1821 the annual number of licenses is nearly 
doubled. * * 
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‘Throughout the Madras provinces, there are about 
20 British-born subjects not in the Company’s ser- 
vice, chiefly shop-keepers. The reason why there 
are so many more in Bengal is, that the Supreme 
Government have systematically been favorable to 
interlopers. The laws against free settlement are 
more rigorously executed at Madras than at Bengal, 
and still more so at Bombay. No country officer is 
wallowed to sail out of Bombay without having free- 
mariner indentures ; in Calcutta not one in a hundred 
has them. “Regulations with respect to passports are 
very strict in the Madras territories. British subjects 
travelling without passports are considered as vagrants. 

‘British residents are required by regulation to 
furnish themselves with passports on proceeding into 
the interior, but the regulation is by no means strictly 
attended to. 

_~*“Persons do get out to India when refused a license 
by the Court, and reside unmolested. There are 
many respectable and industrious British subjects now 
in India without license. Many unlicensed persons 
reside undisturbed.’’* 

From the above which is a summary of 
the evidence of several distinguished wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Commons’ 
Committee on East India affairs, in 1830, it 
is quite clear that the Regulations regard- 
ing the resort of Europeans to India were 
not harsh and did not cause any inconve- 
nience to those who wished to proceed to 
India to make their fortunes. Yet they 
agitated for the repeal of these regulations. 
They complained that 

“The inconveniences and obstacles to which the 
European cultivator in India is subject are many; 
the prohibition to hold lands, the power of deportation 
vested in the Government, the state of the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the condition of the police. 
None can engage in the inland trade of salt, betelnut, 
tobacco or rice, except on account of the Company; 
and British subjects are not permitted to hold lands 
in property, lease or mortgage.’’+ 

Well, if the whites would not submit 
to the regulations, which were meant to 
protect the interests of the dark-skinned 
people of India, they could have stayed in 
their own country and need not have come 
out to India. 

It was a wise regulation which prohibited 
the natives of England from holding land in 
India. Mr. David Hill, in his examination 
asa witness before the Commons’ Committee 
on 30th March, 1832, was asked :— | 

“387, What is your idea with respect to giving 
Europeans power of holding land in India?—I see 
no possible benefit to accrue from it, and a great deal 
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389. Would a law authorising them to hold land 
in India produce any positive mischief ?—According 
to my apprehension, it would. The English settlers 
belonging to the ruling party in the state, would have 
influence enough to have laws framed and executed 
so as to favor them at the expense of the land-holders, 
who belong to the conquered part of the community ; 
and in that way I think it would be a serious evil to 
India, a wrong committed against the natives of that 
country, and for no advantage, as far as | am aware. 
They have the fruits of the land as it is; and, con- 
sidering what physical disadvantages they labour 
under, and what political evils would ensue from 
allowing a free resort of Europeans to India, I think 
nothing would be gained, and only loss would be 
incurred by changing the law in that respect.” 

Equally wise was the regulation authoris- 
ing the deportation of mischievous Euro- 
peans from India. Regulation UI of 1818 
was framed in order to deal with the Euro- 
peans let loose on India by the peace of 1815. 
It affected only the bad characters, yet the 
guilty conscience of the would-be settlers 
urged its repeal. Mr. N. B. Edmonstone, in 
his examination before the Commons’ Com- 
mittee on the 16th April, 1832, was asked :— 

“1679. In how many cases has the extreme force 
of the law been called into action during your ex- 
perience of Indian administration, or during your 
knowledge of it historically?—-I only recollect five 
cases; Hd BH a t * 

“1680. Do you conceive that power, the exis- 
tence of which has been known only in the few cases 
to which you have called the attention of the Com- 
mittee, has had any material effect in preventing the 
ingress of British capital and British enterprise into 
India, so far as capital and enterprise were required ? 
—No; I do not think it has had any such effect, nor 
that it is calculated to have, because no one will go 
there under the anticipation of placing himself in a 
situation to incur that penalty.” 

So it was a pure myth to say that because 
there existed the Deportation Law, therefore 
Englishmen fought shy of bringing their 
capital to India. 

Regarding the state of the administration 
of justice, and the condition of the police, 
which were considered to be obstacles to 
which the European cultivator in India 
was subject, it is worth while to quote the 
opinion of Mr. W. B. Bayley, who in his 
examination before the Commons’ Commit- 
tee on 16th April, 1832, said :— 

“YT think that we ought not to legislate with a special 
regard for Englishmen, and that the natives have a 
superior claim to consideration in questions of im- 
proving our system for the administration of justice 
in India. At the present moment foreign Europeans, 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen and Germans, of whom there 
are many individuals in the intertor of our provinces, 
are subject to our laws and tribunals, civil and crimi~- 
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nal, on precisely the same footing as the natives of 
India, and | have never heard of any serious com- 
plaints upon that point ; * *” 

In answer to a further question, he said :-— 

“TY think that of late years those who were desirous 
of settling there have had little or no difficulty in 
doing so. The Government of Bengal has rarely, 
if ever, refused the application (however contrary to 
law) of individuals who wished to go into the interior 
of the country; and the Board of Control have, [ 
believe, granted permission in instances in which it 
had been refused by the Court of Directors. My 
opinion that no capital will be brought from England 
into India arises from little or none having been 
brought hitherto, even at periods when interest has 
been at a much higher rate than it now is.” 

There existed every facility then for those 
natives of England who wished to settle 
in India and under the circumstances it is 
dificult to understand why they were 
clamoring for more privileges and greater 
encouragement. 


From the manner in which the indigo 


factors behaved towards the natives of 
this country, the authorities should have 
done everything in their power to discour- 
age Englishmen of that class from coming out 
to settleinIndia. The conduct of the indigo 
planters and factors should have been a 
warning—an object lesson, to teach the 
Indian authorities that it was highly un- 
desirable to encourage natives of England 
to come out to India for purposes of exploi- 
tation. Of course there were apologists for 
the misconduct of the indigo factors. But 
those apologists were given to. special 
pleading on behalf of their worthless clients. 
Thus Mr. Peter Auber in his examination 
before the Commons’ Committee on the 
2gth March, 1832, was asked :— 

“1557. It has been stated as one of the causes 
why Europeans have borne an inferior reputation in 
India, that the indigo factories managed by them 
have been necessarily left to an inferior class of per- 
sons, persons not qualified for so great a trust, the 
persons who own or support such factories not having 
been allowed to send home for any persons whom 
they thought likely to be good managers; can you 
state to the Committee any and what obstacles now 
existing which prevent the owners and supporters of 


of indigo factories from sending home for any per- 
sons whatever ?”’ 


Of course Mr. Peter Auber had no diff- 
culty in exposing the fallacies ( to use a 
mild expression ) contained in the above 
question. He answered :-— 

‘Tam not aware of any restriction upon indivi- 
duals who possess indigo manufactories in India from 
sending home for parties in any way; and I believe 
that, with comparatively few exceptions, all applica- 
tions that have been made in this country by indivi- 
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duals to proceed to India as’ indigo planters, or to 
assist in indigo manufactories, have been complied 
with.” 

Then he was asked :— 

‘1558. Has the Court of Directors been in the habit 
of granting or refusing permission to persons to proceed 
to India, on their producing any applications from 
managers or owners of indigo factories in the East, 
desiring such persons to proceed to Iidia in thei 
employment ?—I believe there is a Return , before this 
Committee of the number of licenses granted by the 
Court of Directors, and it appears by that Return, 
that of the requests of parties to join indigo planters, 
from the year 1814 to the year 1831, 106 were granted 
by the Court of Directors, I think 11 parties were 
refused, of which 11, four were granted by the Board ; 
but the number of indigo manufactories in India 
generally, comprising the whole of the country from 
Delhi to Calcutta, is about 899. The number of 
European proprietors is 119, and of European assis- 
tants about 354. The total Europeans connected with 
those, are 4.73.” 

Mr. David Hill, in his examination before 
the Commons’ Committee on the oth 
March, 1832, was asked :— 

“391. Have many disputes arisen between the 
indigo planters and the natives?—There are constant 
disputes. 

292. What is that attributable to?—It is not easy 
to say; it seems to me very like the condition of society 
in Ireland, where the law derives no aid from popular 
feeling ; there is continual warfare. 

293. Is it owing to the misconduct of the settlers ? 
—That has only an accidental share in it; that is not 
the root of the evil. It seems to originate in the 
necessity of making advances to the poor cultivators; 
and then the produce, which ought to be delivered in 
return for those advances, is bought up by some 
interloper, and armed parties are taken out to carry it 
off by force, or repel the intruder. st ss wu 

‘*295. Has the settlement of the indigo planters 
been productive of benefit to those portions of India 
where they are settled ?—I have no means of knowing 
myself, but [have understood ithas. ‘The appearance 
of the country has improved; J believe the condition 
of the people has not.” 

Mr. Neil Benjamin Edmonstone examined 
before the Commons’ Committee on the 
17th April, 1832, said :— 

“It has always appeared to me that the admitting 
Europeans generally to hold lands as_ proprietors 
and renters in that country, would be calculated rather 
to interfere with and obstruct, than to encourage and 
promote the interests of the native landholders. * * 
They (Europeans) will become the rivals and com- 
petitors of the native landholders, and progressively 
supplant them in the possession of their lands. * * 
There must be a constant collision between them, 
as well as between the Europeans themselves and 
their respective agents and adherents; * * * 

‘Finding it difficult to describe concisely the facts 
represented in the extracts which I hold in my hand, 
I desire to refer to the detailed narrative contained 
in them, as bearing me out in the statement that I 
have given. ‘As magistrate of Nuddea, (says Mr. 
Turnbull) I have had some opportunity of witnessing 
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the scenes of contention and strife ensuing from the 
various and conflicting interests to which that com- 
petition gave rise. The disorders which then prevailed 
in that and neighbouring indigo districts have, I 
believe, nothing abated to the present day, and they 
are certainly such as to call for the serious interposi- 
tion of government. From the moment of ploughing 
the land and sowing the seed, to the season of reaping 
e crop, the whole district is thrown into a state of 
ferment; the,most daring breaches of the peace are 
committed in the face of our police officers, and even 
of the magistrate himself. % * 
“The Magistrate of Dacca says, ‘I will not here put 
on record acts which have come to my knowledge of 
the open daring violence directed to the destruction 
of rival factories; but willask, where is the instance 
in this part of the country of the native Zemindar, 
—<wiro;-anaidéed by European partners or influence, 
has erected indigo factories, and successfully carried 
on the speculation, without being in the end either 
entirely ruined or obliged to admit his powerful 
neighbour to share in his concern, or being himself 
perhaps cast into gaol for standing up in defence of his 
own rights ?? Mr. Ross states, that ‘armed men are 
kept by the planters to enforce the ryots’ contracts’; 
-and Mr. Sealy, another officer, speaks of ‘the number 
of affrays that now annually take place for indigo 
lands, which are invariably attended with severe 
" wounding, and frequently with loss of life, in conse- 
quence of the planters entertaining bodies of fighting 
men for the express purpose of fighting their battles on 
these occasions.’ These are facts, independently of 
my own observation and reflection, on which my 
opinion of the inexpediency of admitting Europeans 
enerally as settlers into the interior of the country, 
is mainly founded. * #” 
In the face of the facts cited above, no 
encouragement should have been held out 
to natives of England to settle in India. 

The military aspect of this question-of the 
- settlement of the English in India was also 
\ discussed by some of the military officers, to 
- whom the following question was put :— 

‘Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public 
interests connected with the army might be expected 
from encouraging the settlement of British subjects 
in India, * *,” 

A synopsis of the replies is given in the 
military volume of the Report from the 
Select Committee on the affairs of the East 
India Company in 1832, from which the 
following extracts are reproduced :— 

“Colonel Limond thinks that ‘the introduction of 
promiscuous settlers by bringing in collision the vices 
“of our country, would be destructive of the impression 
onthe mind of the Native of European superiority 
and perfection and ultimately, by the increase of that 
description of offspring, accelerate a crisis yet far 
distant.’ 

"Sir John Maicolm observes,-— 

'l cannot think that settlers in India would ever fill 
our ranks with recruits equal to those which are freshly 
imported from England; and there is no other mode 
in which ican contemplate any benefit to the public 
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interests, as connected with the army, from such 
colonization.’ 

“Colonel Stannus remarks, that the danger resulting 
from colonization,— 7 

‘In enabling Native powers to attach Europeans to 
their service with greater ease than at present, is more 
of a political than a military question.’ * * 

* Lieut. Colonel Mayne,— 

‘I cannot see how any advantage to the public 
interests connected with the army, should be expected 
from encouraging the settlement of Europeans in 
India. A general colonization would endanger the 
safety of the Empire. Our strength is in the high 
opinion the Natives entertain of the European charac- 
ter; weaken that high opinion, and you undermine 
the foundation of our power.’ 

‘Major Nutt says,-— 

‘The permanent residence of British subjects in 
India, I am decidedly of opinion, should rather be 
discouraged than promoted. It must be recollected 
that the soil in India is not like that of New 
South Wales, unappropriated, but, generally speaking, 
private property, and therefore not at the disposal of 
Government. It should also be our policy gradually 
to introduce the Natives of the country into the adminis- 
tration of its affairs, which would never be accomplish- 
ed, at least amicably, if Europeans were allowed to 
settle there in any considerable number, as they’ would 
naturally look, and soon become clamorous, for the 
introduction of English laws and an English legisla- 
tive assembly, to the exclusion or suppression of the 
Hindoos and Mahomedans. The Anglo-Indians 
would also desire to have their representatives, and 
share in the government, and hence would probably 
ensue a contest that would be alike fatal to the in- 
terests of all, and possibly the existence of two parties 


out of three’.”’ 


Of all the replies given, that of Captain 
James Grant-Duff, the well-known author of 
the History of the Marathas deserved care- 
ful consideration. He wrote :— 


“The settlement of British subjects in India * * 
is one of deep interest to the welfare of the natives 
generally, and I cannot see how the British nation 
could sanction unrestricted intercourse without danger 
to the permanency of its own dominion, and injustice 
to the natives—an injustice extending to the infrac- 
tion of treaties and the usurpation of individual rights. 
% % 4 Tf we give way to clamour or sophistry on 
this great question, shall we not justify the character 
for selfishness with which we shall be branded; and 
ultimately lament our weakness in the ruin of a coun- 
try, which, if we properly support and foster it, will 
be a mine of unfailing prosperity to Britain. : 

‘T would recommend that the natives themselves 
be consulted on the subject, 

a 1 have heard it observed, that our greatest 
dangers in India are to be apprehended from three 
causes: first, disaffection of our Native Troops; 
second, the increasing number of half-castes; third, 
Russian invasion. * * * 

“It is, perhaps, absurd to reply to such very shallow 
assertions as some of these. General disaffection 
amongst our Native troops is only to be dreaded by 
excitement on the subject of their religious prejudices, 
or a reduction of their pay. Colonisation is more 
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likely to engender the first than to repress it; for, if 
once aroused by injudicious zeal, ill-timed discussions 
and publications, or any other cause, it is the extreme 
of folly to suppose the colonists a counterpoise ; they 
might as well talk of extinguishing a conflagration 
in the forests of the Western Ghauts with a bucket of 
Thames. water, or of smothering the eruption of a 
volcano by the fire of a blank cartridge. 

‘‘Asto the second, it is ludicrous to aver, that the 
inconvenience (for I do not in a long period estimate 
it as a danger) would not, in every view, be increased ; 
and that the evil would not, in fact, be augmented 
by the colonists themselves, owing to their communion 
of interests with those East Indians. 

“With regard to the third, what revolutions must 
happen before the many generations of colonists, 
having of course by various means ejected or bought 
out the Natives of India from the more productive 
lands; what time must elapse before they could 
become the defenders of the banks of the Indus? 
Moreover, after having admitted all these moral im- 
possibilities, let us advert to the probablity, nay cer- 
tainty, of our European colonists becoming a poor, 
lank, puny race, inferior both to Natives and half- 
castes. 


“Astoan America, as no one at least avows his 
wish for extirpation, we may suppose they contemplate 
something rather resembling a Spanish than an Eng- 
lish America ; but what is there in the condition of that 
society so desirable? I mean, not in allusion to what 
they have escaped, but in comparison with what is, or 
will be, the rule of British India. I say w7ll be, because 
in regard to a more liberal importation of its products 
to the country, which has ruined its manufactures and 
is draining its resources, a change must be made. It 
were, indeed barbarous to think otherwise; regardless 
of minor obstacles it is clearly the bounden duty of 
Britain to adopt those measures from which must 
emanate a paramount benefit to the common subjects 
of its realm. If, asis true, circumstances have left 
there great interests unrepresented and unprotected, it 
would be unfair and unmanly, unlike generous and 
honest England, to permit them to be sacrificed. That 
statesman adorns the annals of his country, and places 
an unfading laurel on his brow, who, after making 
himself master of the subject, in defiance of short-sighted 
views and selfish interests, shall successfully advocate 
and protect the real rights of India’s Natives. * # # 

‘ft shall therefore only remark of colonists that, be- 
fore they become the defenders of the commonwealth, 
they generally shake off the mother-country. As 
colonists, so far from standing forth as champions 
when the existing government is in any real jeopardy, 
they merely look to the preservation of person and 
property, and if they can, of laws. Like the passive 
Hindoo cultivator, they submit their necks to the yoke, 
on the best terms they can obtain from the victors.” 


But that the settlement of the English in 
India was to be encouraged by all means was 
a foregone conclusion with the authorities, 
and so all the weighty and reasonable argu- 
ments urged against the measure were not 
paid any attention to. It was also from 
political motives that they were influenced to 
favor the scheme ‘of the settlement of the 
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natives of England in India. The minutes 
of Metcalfe and Bentinck, extracts from which 
have been given above, support this view. 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie also in his examina- 
tion before the Commons’ Committee on 
the 23rd Feb., 1832, said that the European 
settlers in India 

“would be very useful agents of police. They 
would be centres of information we now want, and 
would have great influence over those connected with 
them. _ phey would be bound to us by a common feel- 
ing, #3)? # 

“The political considerations prevailed, 
and in the Charter Act of 1833 were added 
sections 81 and 82, which declared :— 


“And be it enacted, that the said Governor- 
General in Council shall, and he is hereby required. as 
soon as conveniently may be, to make Laws or Regu- 
lations, providing -for the prevention or punishment of 
the illicit entrance into or residence in the said territ- 
tories of persons not authorized to enter or reside therein. 

‘And whereas the removal of restrictions on the in- 
tercourse of Europeans with the said territories will 
render it necessary to provide against any mischiefs ore 
dangers that may arise therefrom, be it therefore en- 
acted, that the said Governor-General in Council shall 
and he is hereby required, by Laws or Regulations, to 
provide with all convenient speed for the protection 
of the Natives of the said territories from insult and 
outrage in their persons, religions, or opinions,”’ 


The license being removed, great en- 
couragement was thus given to the settle- 
ment in India by the adventurers of England 
to whose tender mercies the children of 
the Indian soil were exposed. The increase 
in the number of crimes against the persons, 
if not the property, of the people of India 
by Europeans may be said to date from this 
periodt and for this state of affairs the 
poor natives of India have to thank to a 
great measure Bentinck and Metcalfe. 


* p: 12 of Vol. Il. (Finance). 


tT In his speech on the Government of India delivercdin the 
House of Commons on the 10th of July, 1833, Macaulay said :— 

-‘Next to the opening of the China trade, Sir, the change most 
eagerly demanded by the English people was, that the restric- 
tions on the admission of Europeans to India should be removed. 
In this change there are undoubtedly very great advantages. 
I cannot deny, however, that the advantages are attend with 
some danger, 

“The danger is that the new comers, belonging to the ruling 
nation, resembling In colour, in language, in manners, those 
who hold supreme military and political power, and differing 
in ail these respects from the great mass of the population, 
may consider themselves a superior class, and may trample on 
the indigenous race. Hitherto there have been strong res, 
traints on Europeans resident in India Licenses were not 
easily obtained, Those residents who were in the service of 
the Company had obvious motives for conducting themselves 
with propricty. * * Even those who were notin the public 
service were subject to the formidable power which the Gov- 
ernment possessed of banishing them at its pleasure, 

“The license of the Government will no longer be necessary 
to persons who desire to reside in the settled provinces of 
India. The power of arbitrary deportation is withdrawn. Un- 
less, therefore, we mcan to leave the natives exposed to the 
tyranny and insolence of every profligate adventurer who may 
visit the East, we must place the European under the same 
power which legislates for the Hindoo.” 
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HE present year—the Jubilee year of 
Calcutta University—marks in all 
probability the parting of the ways 

for Educated India. It may be safely pre- 
dicted that changes of a radical nature 
will be put forward and carried out in the 
next few years either inside our Universi- 
ties, or, if that be found impossible, outside 
their sphere altogether. Dissatisfaction 
with present results is becoming more and 
more expressed, not only by Indian but also 
by English leaders of opinion, When 
authorities of eminence, such as Sir Henry 
Craik on the one hand and Dr. Rash 
Behar: Ghose on the other, to mention two 
names only, agree that the system now in 
vogue is most seriously defective, it 1s clear 
that an overhauling must take place and 
new methods be introduced. The National 
Education movement, undertaken with such 
vigour in Bengal, is itself a clear indication 
of the turning of the tide. The interesting 
experiment of the Arya Samaj Gurukula 
at Hardwar is an example in another direc- 
tion of the new spirit that is abroad. The 
practical question must be faced in earnest,— 
how can the best results that have been 
achieved be preserved, and at the same 
time full scope for development be given 
to the new forces. 

The present article is fragmentary and 
sets forward for consideration detached 
comments rather than attempts a full dis- 
cussion. It deals with underlying principles 
rather than points out practical remedies. 
The comments start from a passage in 
Seeley’s ‘Expansion’ which deeply interested 
me long ago and has a still greater 
interest to-day. The passage is long, but 
it makes the historical setting so clear, 
that I shall abbreviate it but little in 
quotation. It must be remembered that 
Seeley was writing more than twenty years 
ago, when very few writers in England 
realised the true position of India in ‘world- 
politics’. Seeley begins— 

Were we not bound by a sort of tacit contract to 
hold our own views of civilisation In abeyance in fram- 


? 


ing our Indian Educational policy.... This view was the 
more winning as the new and mysterious world of Sans- 
krit learning was revealing itself to the first genera- 
tions of Anglo-Indians. They were under the charm 
of aremote philosophy and a fantastic history. They 
were, as it was said, Brahminised and would not hear 
of admitting into their enchanted enclosure either the 
Christianity or the learning of the West....We were 
gradually led to give up this view and to stand out 
boldly as teachers and civilizers. The change began in 
1813 when on the renewal of the Company's Charter a 
sum was directed to be appropriated to the revival of 
learning and the introcluction of useful arts and sciences. 
Over this enactment an Education Committee fought 
for twenty years. Were we to use our own judgments 
or were we to understand learning and science tn the 
Oriental sense? Were we to teach Sanskrit and Arabic, 
—or English ?” 


Seeley continues— 


“Never on thts earth was a more momentous ques- 
tion discussed. A famous man was on the spot to give 
lustre to and take lustre from a memorable controversy. 
It was Macaulay’s Minute that decided the question tn 
favour of English. Only remark that a strange over- 
sight was made! The question was discussed as though 
the choice lay between teaching Sanskrit and Arabic 
on the one hand, or English on the other. Now, all 
these languages alike are to the mass of the popula- 
tion utterly strange. Arabic and English are foreign ; 
and Sanskrit is to the Hindus what Latin is to the natives 
of Europe. It isthe original language out of which 
the principal spoken languages have been formed, but 
it is dead.... Now over Sanskrit, Macaulay had an easy 
victory. But why should there be no choice but bet- 
ween dead languages? Under some vague impression 
that the Vernaculars were too rude to be made the 
vehicles of Science and Philosophy, Macaulay almost 
refuses to consider them: but against these his argu- 
ments in favour of English would have been powerless. 
But though this great oversight was made, the decision 
to which Macaulay’s Minute led remains the great 
landmark in the History of our Empire considered as 
an institute of civilisation. It marks the moment when 
we deliberately recognized that a function had devolved 
on us in Asia, similar to that which Rome fulfilled in 
Europe. 


Four points call for special comment in 
the above passage. 


(i) Note what stress a scientific historian 
lays upon the decision made. I confess 
that, when I first read the statement ‘never 
on this earth was a more momentous ques- 
tion discussed’ I wondered at the unique 
importance given by Seeley to the event; 
but lam not so inclined to marvel now, 
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though, as will be seen later, my own feel- 
ings as to the benefits to India involved 
would be much more qualified than his. 
The relation of East and West is probably 
the greatest ‘world-question’ of the future. 
Broadly speaking there are two types, and 
two types only, of civilisation, which go 
back to a remote antiquity and still sur- 
vive to-day. On the one hand, there is 
that which the West has inherited from 
Greece, Rome and Judaea: on the other, 
there is that which the East has inherited, 
in its most vital relations, from India.* 
India may have fallen on evil days, but 
she has been in the past and will be in the 
future, the Thinker of Asia, and it is Thought 
which ultimately rules. Though, for the 
present, the contact between East and West 
is more noticeable* on its practical and 
material side, this cannot last. The greater 
and more permanent contact, the contact 
of principles and ideas, is already coming 
into prominence, and the future resultant 
for the human race will depend more on 
the quality and character of the Indian 
contribution of thought, than on the 
material development of Japan. Now that 
the whole East is awakening under the 
impulse of the new national spirit, we can 
see with some clearness the wonderful 
future before Asia-—-greater, it may be, 
than her own wonderful past,—but when 
Seeley wrote in 1885, Japan was still an 
unknown quantity and India had but few 
signs of a great national uprising. His 
estimate therefore of the world-importance 
of an educational decision in India (“never 
on this earth was a more momentous ques- 
tion discussed”) amounted to a prophecy 
which is now being fulfilled. It is true that 
Seeley’s imagination was mainly attracted 
by the benefits to India which were to flow 
from Western civilisation, and that he hard- 
ly hints at the other side of the picture; 
still he had the vision of a world-problem, 
of which India was the centre, and for this 
reason the second part of his ‘Expansion’, 
though written more than twenty years ago, 
is of fresh and living interest to-day. 

(11) Of all the great Englishmen of last 
century Macaulay was, in many ways, most 
under the spell of the one-sided material 
progress of the West, and therefore least 


* Cf. a remarkble paper by Mr. J. N. Farquhar of Calcutta in 
the April number of the ‘Hindustan Review’ entitled ‘The 
influence of India on Japan’ 


capable of judging at its true value Eastern 
culture and philosophy. His knowledge 
of India was that of a pamphleteer rather 
than a scholar. No one who has read his 
essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, 
with their inaccuracies of detail, their one- 
sided views and harsh and_ supercilious , 
judgments of Indian character, could 
doubt that such an essayist was tread- 
ing on dangerous ground, when he 
undertook to decide the delicate problem 
of the higher education of a country 
like India. We could be almost certain 
beforehand that there would be, in 
his Minute, that contempt for Eastern cul- 
ture, which is so paralysing to a Western 
mind-—-and such we find to be the case. ‘The 
illustrious critic, whose knowledge of Sans- 
krit was second hand and very second rate, 
regarded himself as quite competent to sit in 
judgment on the whole range of Sanskrit 
Literature, which he had never studied, and 
to sum up its demerits in a sarcastic para- 
graph. Feeble as this judgment was, it was 
yet powerful enough to carry conviction at 
the time; and even Seeley, writing fifty years 
later, does not see clearly that its deficiency 
lay rather in its contempt of the East than 
its neglect of the Vernaculars. But the 
revenges of time were bound to come sooner 
or later. Western scholars to-day, who 
have received a thorough training in Oriental 
languages, have not failed to point out the 
utter inadequacy of Macaulay’s estimate of 
their contents. I can vividly remember in a 
Fellow’s Common Room at Cambridge the 
heat of a kindly Professor at the mention of 
Macaulay’s name in this connexion. ‘Macaul- 
ay’, he cried, ‘Macaulay! The Philistine! It 
was a sad day when he set foot in India and 
posed as an authority on Eastern Literature, 
trying to turn the Garden of the East into a 
wilderness of second-hand London Universi- 
ties!” It may not be necessary to agree 
with this academic after-dinner sentiment. 
India owes too much to the generous libera- 
lism of the man, who looked forward with 
joy to the time of her independence as 
“the proudest day in English History,” 
not to forgive a mistaken literary judgment, 
or even a vulgar and cruel reference to the 
most intellectual of Indian races. The 
study of English—even a one-sided study 
—was after all, at that critical mo- 
ment of great importance, if Indian 
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national and political aspiration was to be 
awakened. A violent remedy is sometimes 
necessary to cope with a violent disease, 
and Indian national life had sunk to so low 
an ebb that nothing less than a shock from 
without could revive it. We may regret 
the excessive ‘Anglicising’ that followed and 


the neglect of India’s own wealth of learn- : 


ing in thé scramble for western knowledge. 
We may regret above all the somewhat 
sordid, mercenary tone which came over 
Indian Education under the new conditions 
and the office-seeking that ensued and set 
the tone and type. These are serious evils 
and if no new spirit had arisen in the land 
their bad effects might have been irremedi- 
able. But the seed was being sown at 
the same time of national aspiration and 
and desire for social and moral freedom, 
and the great awakening of educated India 
came at last. The new spirit that is now 
abroad is correcting and destroying the evil 
and is producing a younger generation, 
more earnest, less mercenary, more patriotic: 
it is also sending Indians back to their own 
national history with a great and strong en- 
thusiasm which did not exist in earlier days. 
It is very noticeable to-day that the most 
thoroughly English-educated Indian is 
frequently the most keenly awake to the 
new national spirit. Theoretically Macau- 
lay’s position was one-sided, practically it 
was probably the right one for the time. 

(i) Seeley’s comparison between British 
India and the Roman world is instruc- 
tive, though not perhaps in the sense 
he intended. A great deal of new light 
has been thrown upon the effects of 
Roman Education in the Provinces by his- 
torians since Seeley’s time and there has 
now been made clear a darker side of the 
picture which Seeley hardly realized. 
As a matter of fact Rome’s method of edu- 
cation in her dependencies contains one of 
the most startling warnings in history as 
to the danger of Imperialism. A very brief 
summary is all that can here be attempted. 

The Roman educational system was very 
wide-spread indeed in the first three centuries 
of the present era. Small villages and coun- 
try districts boasted of their grammar- 
schools, and all the larger towns were Col- 
lege centres. The education given was State- 
aided, purely secular, and devoid of local 
and national traditions. It was penetrated 


through and through with the glorification 
of Rome and Roman Ideals. It prepared 
for the Roman _ provincial service and the 
Roman Bar. Latin was the medium of 
teaching throughout. ‘Rhetoric’, which 
might almost be translated ‘Roman culture,’ 
was the chief subject of study and a know- 
ledge of Roman Literature was essential. 
The training was entirely on the Arts’ side ; 
there was nothing industrial, technical or 
scientific. This system, as it spread like a 
net-work over the conquered countries, 
united the Briton, Gaul, Spaniard and 
African by common interests and made 
them Romanized to a remarkable degree. 
The effects of this were twofold and should 
be carefully noted. (a) The educated classes 
in the Provinces became more and more 
separated from their own countrymen. 
They gradually lapsed into Roman ways 
and when they entered Roman service adopt- 
edas far as possible Roman names and 
struggled for Roman titles. So taken up 
were they with Roman culture and Roman 
ideas, that they could not even look forward 
to a resurrection of their own countries. 
They wrote bad complimentary verses to 
one another in Latin, while their own people 
were sinking deeper and deeper into debt 
and servitude. The artificial culture, called 
Romania, spread like a hard crust over them, 
and all national, as distinct from imperial 
sentiment, decayed. (b) Owing to the exotic 
nature of the education given and its lack of 
appeal to indigenous instincts, the highest 
talents of the conquered Provincials became 
sterilised and unfruitful. An imitation of 
Roman manners gave a superficial appear- 
ance of culture, but did very ‘little to im- 
prove character. Morals sank toa low ebb 
beneath a covering of outward refinement. 
‘The Romans schools in the Provinces” says 
Bigg, “aimed at producing good Government 
Officials ; and the Officials whom they sent 
forth in crowds were corrupt, insolent, 
servile and incapable. They aimed at 
producing pocts, historians, orators and 
men of letters. Yet the more they perfected 
therr system, the more did Art and Learning 
decline...... What was wanted was a Litera- 
ture of the people. There were plenty of 
men who might have written it, but they 
were condemned to silence by the tyranny 
of this windy, vapouring ‘Rhetoric.’”” The 
writer goes on to point out how the remedy 
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came at last from the rising spirit among the 
common people themselves and the spread 
of a new religion, Christianity, which appeal- 
ed primarily to the democratic side of 
provincial life and was independent of State 
control. 

The above picture is of course inadequate 
asa strict parallel. The Briton and Gaul 
had no great treasures in their past history 
such as India possesses. But the danger of 
an education on imperial rather than on 
national lines is one that all may read in 
the decline and fall of Rome. We can see 
vividly the evils of a culture which, however 
civilized, is yet exotic. We can see the 
danger of a system, which is both secular 
in its religious bearing and neglectful of all 
local and national traditions. We can see 
the harmful effect produced by cutting off 
the educated classes from their own country- 
men and divorcing them from the forces 
of democracy, which are ever fresh and 
inspiring. 

{iv) Seeley’s criticism of Macaulay, for his 
neglect of the Indian vernaculars, contains 
a considerable amount of truth andas the 
area of education extends, this question will 
become more prominent. It will probably 
be found that primary, industrial and tech- 
nical education can be carried on among 
the masses entirely in the vernaculars. 
Japan has already gone still further and 
acclimatized European scientific terms in 
her own language. The whole modern 
teaching of Japan is given in Japanese. In 
Europe also scientific knowledge has become, 
through abundant translation, international. 
If it were only the question of translation, 
India herself might change her English 
vehicle of instruction, as soonas the necessary 
translations could be prepared. But there 
are other issues involved which cannot be so 
lightly settled. If an Indian national sent- 
ment is to be built up, the political and 
national ideas of the West must be learnt at 
first hand; above all,a unification of the 
educated classes by means of a common 
language must be effected. India isnot like 
Japan, a single race with a single language, 
but a land of conflicting races and creeds. 
For present practical purposes English is the 
lingua franca, and there is no more con- 
venient instrument of communication. 
Theoretically, as a wholly foreign language, 
English is very defective; practically, as the 
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common factor in a multitude of competing 
interests, it is found indispensable. Macaulay’s 
mistake was not so much the neglect of the 
vernaculars, which Seeley criticises, as the 
neglect of Indian tradition. The evils of our 
present education are due, not so much to 
the vehicle of English as to the English > 
‘atmosphere’ which pervades that education. 
A union of Eastern and Westerh culture 
should have been essayed. Macaulay pro- 
posed instead a dominance of the West. He . 
treated India as a tabula rasa, a blank page, 
to be filled up with the new writing from 
Europe. But India is no blank page; India 
is rather an illuminated manuscript, whose 
well worn leaves are rich with the spoils of 
time and inscribed with the wisdom of the 
ages. To neglect the past in India is to 
neglect the deepest springs of national life 
and to place the whole fabric of instruction 
on an insecure foundation. 

Three further commentsand comparisons % 
suggest themselves, arising out of what has 
been already written. 

(i) The use of past traditions and in- 
digenous instincts, which Macaulay did not 
seem to understand or appreciate, is wholly 
in accord with the best modern theory of 
teaching. We have got past the early 
Victorian ideas which flourished in Macaulay’s 
time ;—-though, alas! in India, as Sir Henry 
Craik at once noticed, very little advance 
in educational theory seems to have been 
made. Modern Education in progressive 
countries is no longer carried on in the hard, 
formal groove of unintelligible rules and 


‘grammars, which are of no living interest _ 


to the pupil; but on the contrary, everything 
is done, from the kindergarten stage onwards, 
to develop the pupil’s latent instincts and 
attractions. The teaching given is in every 
way suited to the environment of the taught. 
This, translated into Indian terms, would 
imply an education in which national and 
racial traditions were used to the uttermost, 
instead of being neglected altogether, or 
brought into the course in a perfunctory and 
artificial way. The true centre of appeal ¢ 
should be found in those very race-impulses 
and propensities of the Indian student which 
are his birth-right and possession. This 
might, to some degree, have been difficult 
in the past, when there were great internal 
differences and sharp divisions among Indians 
themselves. But ata time like the present, 
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when the younger generation in our Colleges 
is stirred by a common hope and fired with a 
common enthusiasm, when the thought of 
India, the motherland, has become a passion 
in student life, obliterating caste and creed 
distinctions,it isan unpardonable educational 
yolly to fail to utilize these instincts in 
teaching, and to neglect to build up both 
character and learning by means oi their 
inspiration. It is also a wrong done to 
India of the future, for which no efficiency 
in other directions can atone. 

(ii) There is a remarkable little book 
by Froude called ‘The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus’, which every Indian, who longs 
to see his country break through the present 
fetters of superstition and custom, should 
read. He will find in it the story of the 
struggle, by which the uneducated and 
superstitious miasses of Europe won their 
way to the light.* One of the striking 
points brought out by Froude and other 
writers is this, that the stimulus of a new 
foreign literature, such as Greek and Latin, 
brought with it new principles which made 
the old superstitions untenable and the old 
corrupt customs unbearable. This break- 
down of the old system of ideas by means 
of the Renaissance was followed by an 
awakening of the middle classes of Europe 
and issued in a revival of national life. 
With the revival of the latter, the Verna- 
culars of Europe, which had been for a 
time over-shadowed by the cult of Greek 
and Latin, themselves revived and produced 
a noble Literature of the People. It would 
appear in certain directions that a similar 
process is going on in India today. To 
take the example of a single Province,— 
Bengal, which was most quickened origin- 
ally by the English Renaissance, has wit- 
nessed a singular intellectual awakening of 
her middle classes. This has been followed 
by a no less remarkable stimulus to her 
national life, and this in turn has been 
followed by a revival of her own vernacular, 
Bengali, producing a vigorous growth of 
indigenous literature, music and art. May it 
not happen that the very impact of English 
will produce, by way of reaction, a revival 
in the great Indian Vernaculars, painlessly 
destroying at the same time the mere 


*% . » : . . 

A fullerand more careful picture is given in the ‘Renais- 
ance’ Chapters in Creighton’s ‘History of the Papacy during the 
Xeformation.? Lord Acton’s ‘Lectureson Modern Europe’ also 
sketch with a master’s hand the growth of free institutions. 
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local dialects which are not worthy to 
survive f 

Gii) To turn to a comparison nearer to 
hand than mediaeval Europe. Those who 
have read Mr. Justice Ranade’s ‘Indian Eco- 
nomics’ will remember a chapter on the 
Dutch System of Economic development in 
Java, which presents many points of econo- 
mic contrast with India. On the educa- 
tional side a contrast equally striking may 
be drawn with different results. During the 
last century the experiment has been tried in 
Java of preventing, or at least retarding as 
far as possible, the spread of the Dutch 
language, and allowing things to proceed 
on what may be called the old lines. Out- 
side Batavia the use of Dutch is still not 
common. I had heard of the fact and had 
often wished to obtain first-hand inform- 
ation with regard to the results of the 
experiment. But there is very little acces- 
sible literature on the subject, and Java lies 
outside the beaten track of travellers from 
the West. Fortunately I had the privilege 
recently of entertaining a Danish Professor, 
who has made a considerable stay in Java 
for the purposes of social study, and he 
was able to give me the comparison which 
I needed. [ should mention first that he 
took no optimistic view of India’s economic 
situation; on that side he would probably 
agree with Mr. Ranade’s criticisms. He felt, 
as few foreigners are able to feel, the po- 
verty-stricken condition of the Indian agri- 
culturist, and he held no brief for the British 
Government. But with respect to intellec- 
tual and political progress, he regarded 
India as at least fifty years ahead of Java. 


‘He found on that island, that, in spite of 


considerable trade and commerce with the 
outside world, the awakening of the East 
had only been dimly felt. The enthusiasm 
over the events- of the past five years in 
Asia had been deadened by the lack of 
western culture and western political ideas, 
and the old indigenous life was not strong 
enough, in and by itself, to pierce through 
the hard surface of the decay of the past. 
As I listened to the Danish Professor, I 
could not help speculating as to what 
would have been the result in India, if the 
English language and literature had been 
excluded, as much as possible, as a vehicle 
of education. Would the ‘Garden of the 
East,’ of which my friend in Cambridge 
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spoke, have become more fragrant and 
fertile, or would a growth of weeds have 
choked the flowers? Would the indigenous 
life of India, without the stimulus of 
English, have broken through the untilled 
and unweeded soil, or would there have 
been still further decay? Would progress 
in the long run have been quicker or slow- 
er? The analogy of Java is of course 
incomplete, for Java has never possessed 
such a history as India. Yet at the same 
time there are some fair grounds of com- 
parison; and there is very much to support 
the view that India has gained more than 
she has lost by the forceful impact of a 
foreign tongue, and that to-day she would 
be nationally and politically less active and 
advanced, if English education had been 
excluded. Her true life has responded to 
the stimulus, however roughly applied, and 
her innate vigour has been too intense to go 
under and succumb. Now with pulses 
quickened and with new blood coursing 
through her veins, she is rapidly recovering 
her own intellectual domains and redis- 
covering and appreciating her own past 
intellectual triumphs. 

It will be seen from the above comments 
that my own sympathies are committed, in 
spite of drawbacks which cannot be over- 
looked, to a continuance of English as the 
main instrument of Indian Education in the 
immediate future. There -s no _ logical 
necessity that English, if used more and 
more freely as a vehicle of speech, should 
be itself a denationalizing factor. Many 
of the most patriotic races, such as thé 
Swiss, are bilingual, and to most Indians, 
with their remarkable language capacity, 
a second language is no great difficulty. In 
Madras English is spoken even by the coolies 
in the street and yet Madras is noted for 
its conservatism and tenacity of custom. In 
Bengal, English has become a unique vehicle 
for the spread of national ideas and the 
Vernacular has in no way suffered. In 
Bombay English has become the common 
language of immense business and commer- 
cial transactions. The United Provinces 
and the Panjab are rapidly taking to English 
as the new means of communication with 
the rest of India. Theold ‘Anglicising’ days 
are now a thing of the past—the days when 
to become as ‘English’ as possible and ape 
the manners of an Englishman and talk of 
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England as ‘home’ was considered in many 
quarters to be the high-water mark of Indian 
culture. Indeed, the danger of such ‘Anglici- 
sing’ is not now so great among the English- 
educated as among those who have only 
received a smattering of education and are 
not alive to the new ideals. Who has noty 
known Indians, who thought in English, 
wrote in English, spoke in English as easily 
as in their mother-tongue, and yet who were 
Indian through and through and most deeply 
imbued with the national spirit? On the 
other. hand who has not known Indians 
of little education who could not write or 
speak a word of English, and yet whose 
thoughts had so little moved with the 
times that they never seemed to rise beyond 
flattery towards officials and acts which 
degraded their own country ? By this it 
is not for a moment implied that the 
dangers of denationalization are over, even 
among the thinking educated classes. A 
number of English-educated Indians to- 
day, far too large to contemplate with 
equanimity, still fail to respond to the new 
spirit. Nevertheless it may safely be said 
that the number is decreasing, and that the 
enthusiasm of nationality is stronger in the 
young generation than in the old. 

But this enthusiasm needs guidance; and 
herein lies the great failure of our present 
English education. Young India asks for 
the bread of sympathetic national teaching 
and it is given the stone of cold unsympa- 
thetic neglect. It is indeed one of the most 
distressing features of the times, a fact 
which shows how painfully out of touch 
the educational authorities have become 
with the emotion and thought of the 
country, that in the-face of the new forces 
which have arisen, they have nothing more 
to offer than generalities about students not 
taking part in politics. One hoped that 
constructive measures would have been 
taken to meet the new conditions, but as yet 
nothing positive or constructive has ap- 
peared, and a policy of drift, if it deserves 
to be termed a policy, is the only thing 
apparent. Inthe majority of schools and 
colleges a conspiracy of silence is maintain- 
ed between teachers and students on 
matters of most vital interest. This can 
bode no good and can only end in divorcing 
education from life. What is _ needed 
instead of this negative position, which 
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leaves no room for sympathy, guidance 
or instruction, is that Indian teaching 
should be as frankly patriotic in its tone 
and character in India as English 
teaching is in England; that boys should be 
taught positively and systematically, as, one 
wf their first duties, to love their country, 
and should be sympathetically guided in the 
principles of a reasoned and intelligent 
patriotism. At present they are far too 
often led to look upon their teachers with 
suspicion and distrust, because they do not 
lead them, or even speak to them, on such 
subjects. 

If instruction is to be carried on with that 
sympathy and rapport with the pupil which 
modern educational theory requires; if 
India’s great and distinctive contribution to 
the world of thought is not to be stifled in 
its new birth; if the budding hopes of a 
great Indian future are not ruthlessly to be 
crushed, then reform must be undertaken 
on what may be called ‘national’ lines. 
From the primary stage onwards a revision 
and re-writing of text-books will be needed 
—a series of ‘Readers,’ Histories, etc., 
which do not, as is too often now the case, 
depreciate the pupil’s ideas of his own 
country, in order to make him .appreciate 
another.* But above all and beyond all 
there would be the need of Teachers, whose 
hearts were with their pupils, who would 
not look upon their work as a drudgery and 
upon India as a place of exile. This would 

* While teaching the presefit University course, I have come 


across passages so degrading for an Indian to be taught, 
ek i have had to turn over the page and begin further on in the 
ook. 


mean and should rightly mean, that Indians 
themselves would be more and more entrust- 
ed with the work and given more respon- 
sibility, both in reforming the present system 
and laying down new lines of advance. 

Iam painfully aware that the title of this 
paper fails to express its contents, and that the 
future of Indian education cannot possibly be 
dealt with adequately without considering 
the bearing and importance of the new and 
independent movement of National Educa- 
tion to which I have already referred. No 
one who loves India can fail to wish such 
an experiment every success on lines of true, 
indigenous development. My reason for not 
giving this new movement a larger share 
in the present paper is not due to any failure 
to appreciate its importance in the future, 
but simply, to the fact that my own daily 
routine of teaching lies wholly within the 
Panjab University course, and I have drawn 
conclusions from that practical experience. 
The problem before the present generation 
is twofold, on the one hand to give the fullest 
scope to that originality and independence 
which is the very salt of life and thought and 
character, and at the same time to preserve 
and carry on toa further stage the educa- 
tional advances which have already been 
made, correcting the abuses. If the latter 
problem has more occupied my attention, 
it has been due to my position ; the subs- 
tance ofallthatI have recently written in 
this Review will show that the former pro- 
blem is continually before me. 


DELHI. C. F. ANpREWs. 
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BELIEVE, there is no question of more 
vital importance to the Indian Econo- 
mist as well as to the Indian Patriot 

than the question of agriculture and the 
amelioration of the wretched condition of 
our poor agriculturists. This question not 
only involves the condition of these fellow- 
countrymen of ours but is a momentous 
question which concerns the whole of India. 
The Swadeshi manufactures are themselves 
almost entirely dependent for their success 


on the success of agriculture. The manu- 
facture of Swadesh piece-goods can only be 
successfully established when it has been 
found possible to grow suitable cottons. “Few 
people talk of the Swadeshi movement,” 


‘the Hon’ble V. D. Thackersay said, “in con- 


nection with agriculture. But really that is 
the industry which most requires the appli- 
cation of the true Swadeshi spirit, for on it 
are based all our possibilities of manufac- 
turing industries.” Many ascribe the flourish- 
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ing state of the mill-industries in Western 
India to the fact that the Gujerati is acknow- 
ledged. on all hands to be the most eff- 
cient cultivator of cotton in India. Further, 
when the growing and manufacturing pro- 
blems will be solved, the question of mar- 
kets will be found also to depend on agri- 
culture, for the ostensible reason that 80 to 
go p. c. of our population are agriculturists, 
and the more flourishing the population is, 
the more can it spend on manufactures. 

It is evident, then, that agriculture and 
manufacture must develop pari passa. The 
one cannot thrive without the other, and if 
we are to bringin a real regeneration of 
India by “the industrial development of the 
country, by the utilization of its many and 
varied resources, the promotion and the 
encouragement by the rich and the poor 
alike, of its indigenous manufactures,” it is 
our bounden duty to see that our agri- 
cultural possibilities are properly developed. 
It is admitted even by Protectionist Eco- 
nomists that agricultural industry must 
reach a high state of development before 
manufacturing industries can be establish- 
ed. Does it not then seem not only expe- 
dient but our duty to our motherland as 
well as to posterity, to see that agriculture, 
on which depends the future of our country, 
thrives to bring about the industrial regenera- 
tion of India? 

But how to do this? Our agricultural 
classes are proverbially poor. The question 
which faces all small agriculturists—as in 
India—1is the question of money, 7.¢., how to 
obtain the money which is necessary for his 
operations at a rate of interest which would 
suit his purpose. We calla rate of interest 
which suits one’s purposes that which, besides 
making him draw the greatest amount of 
profit out of the sum by employing it in his 
business, would enable him to pay his credi- 
tor without any burden to himself (7.e., the 
borrower). Even in Europe the state of affairs 
is the same. Butin India, the problem is 
aggravated by the fact that Indian rates of 
interest are to some extent survivals from 
times when the security which the agri- 
culturist had to offer was of far smaller 
value than at present and also by the fact 
that the money-lender has not been slow to 
take advantage of the unwillingness of the 
civil courts to go behind the terms of a 
written bond. 
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This then is the situation. It has been 
aggravated by the fact that though the 
country is on the verge of ruin, the rate of 
interest prevails in the inverse ratio. In 
Europe the general rate is 6 p.c.,—in India 
it is not less than 24 p.c., at least for small 
sums. The raiyats 
ostensible purpose of living anykow, with 
the inevitable result that they very often 
have to leave their homesteads to seek a 
living in some other part of the country, 
or in some cases, many live throughout their 
lives as debtors and transmit their unpleasant 


heritage to their descendants. Not only this.. 


The raiyats go very often against the 
economic maxim that to thrive in a trade 
one must buy cheap and sell dear, for not 
only do they pay an exorbitant rate of 
interest but they are often compelled to part 
with their produce at an _ unreasonable 


here borrow for thegd 


season to meet the demands of money- , 


lenders, and this evidently is the cause 
of what has been called a “ Corner in rice”’. 

In order to make matters smooth for 
these poor agriculturists, Government 
passed an Act, the Co-operative Credit 
Societies Act (Act X of 1904), having for its 
twofold object to help the poor agricultur- 
ists as well as the poor artisans. Our 
object will be to deal with the operation 
of the Act with regard to the agriculturists 
only. 

Now, as a rule when a poor agriculturist 
goes to borrow from a local Mahajan he 
is required to produce a surety to stand as 
security for him to prove that the borrower is 
solvent. Whenasecurity cannot be had, the 
Shylock generally takes advantage of this, 
and imposes an exorbitant rate of interest. 
Ican cite instances where the interest 
charged was 2 annas per rupee per mensem. 
But if a number of men combine together 
into a society and all become jointly and 
severally responsible for one another (and 
herein lies the essence of rural Co-operative 
Credit Societies), these men acquire a cor- 
porate capacity and are enabled to procure 
money ata considerably lower rate of interest, 
as.the credit (z.e. the borrowing power of the 
members of the Society who previously 
severally had little or no credit) would be great 
(7.e. the confidence which can be imposed on 
them in their joint capacity would be great), 
and the less the risk, the less the interest would 
be. Now the money which these men, formed 
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into a corporate body, procure (the sources 
will be dealt with hereafter), they will 
lend among themselves according to each 
member's individual absolute necessity 
at a slightly higher rate than that at which 
they had been able to borrow. Thus those 
men who severally could not have got 
money even at 24 p.c. would be able to 
borrow jointly, say at 8 or ro p.c. and 
then take it out of the funds at say 12 p.c. 
As the rate of interest would be lower in this 
way, the raiyat would be ina position to meet 
it and would also be able to dispose of his 
surplus produce at a favourable season which 
he was formerly unable to do as he had to 
meet the exhorbitant demands of his 
Mahajans in and out of season. The evil 
effects of the advance (Dadan) system would 
thus be fully counteracted, and we shall not 
have any more the necessity of asking 
questions regarding the so-called “corners in 
rice” in the Legislative Councils. 

Whence is the money, then, wherewith 
to finance these Societies, to come from? 
In a rural Society where the nominal admis- 
sion fee of 4 annas per head would amount 
to a very small sum, there will be, first, the 
deposits—-however small—-paid by the mem- 
bers as well as by the raiyats of the neighbour- 
ing villages. For apart from the advantages 
which the members themselves will derive, 
the wholesome effect of sucha Society on 
the neighbourhood will be also great. For 
the Bank of the Society will act as the Sav- 
ings Bank of the neighbourhood. Every one 
has the natural inclination to spend such small 
sums as 2 or 4 annas, but when one comes to 
know that even such small sums, if placed 
with the Bank of the Society, will pay some- 
thing in the way of interest—-however small 
it may be—there will grow up a natural 
tendency to deposit them, thus checking to a 
certain extent, habits of extravagance. The 
Society will, in its turn, lend these sums 
among its members when occasion arises. 
The neighbouring Mahajaus will also be 
willing to lend to the Society—for reasons 
stated above, as the stability of such a 


-_ 


Society will be great owing to its being. 


countenanced by Government, as also by the 
nature of its’ unlimited lability (@e. the 
members being jointly and severally respon- 
sible for the debts contracted). 

The next source is the Government. As 
soon aS a society is registered the Govern- 
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ment will lend a sum to the extent of 
Rs. 2,000 with the only reservation that it 
will grant loans to the Society not exceeding 
the total amount which the Society might 
itself collect. I believe, our capitalists who 
get 34 p.c. interest for Government Papers, 
would also find this an opportunity to em- 
ploy their capital more profitably. As the 
result of my experience in watching the pro- 
gress of such Societies in Bengal and also 
elsewhere, I find that generally all Societies 
are paying at an average g to 12 p.c. interest 
to those capitalists who are advancing them 
money. 

The terms of the Government are also 
favorable. For the first three years Govern- 
ment will not have to be paid any interest 
whatever and it will not ask for repayment 
even, before the expiration. of these 3 years. 
After that an interest at 4 p.c. only will 
have to be paid and the Society will be re- 
quired to pay off Government within the 
very long period of 10 years. No fees will 
be required for registration and no income 
tax will be imposed on the Society. 
Throughout India, in the different provinces, 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies have 
been appointed whose duties are to propagate 
the doctrines and to supervise the workings 
of such Societies. 


The economic advantages of the co-op- 
erative system have been dealt with above. 
The moral and educative advantages will 
also be great. It will infuse a spirit of 
unity, it will inculcate business habits, as 
the affairs will have to be managed by the 
members themselves, it will stimulate thrift 
and it will encourage the industrious and 
the sober, because it is they alone that will 
reap its benefits. It 1s a standing invitation 
to the idle and the spend-thrift to mend 
their ways, for until they do so, they will 
not be permitted to enter its sacred pre- 
cincts. 


I have tried in these few paragraphs to deal 
with the general principles. I have also 
explained the privileges which Govern- 
ment is willing to grant to such Societies. 
In short, 1t is one of the most beneficent acts 
of Government. But will mere Govern- 
ment help do? Certainly not. 

‘Tt is the expressed intention of Government that 
the co-operative movement shall have every chance of 


success that Government can afford and the expenses 
which it has already incurred and is further prepared 
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to incur together with the privileges which it has ac- 
corded to societies are an indication of the measure of 
its importance.” 

Government thinks that it has done en- 
ough for it and that the rest rests with the 


public. The time has come for industrial 
and agricultural development. Govern- 
ANARCHISTS 


HE recent outbursts of terrorist activity 
in Bengal, recall to our minds the 
outrages perpetrated by similar orga- 

nizations in Europe and America. Secret 
societies of anarchists and nihilists have 
existed in the West during nearly the last 
half a century and their propaganda has 
been very often convulsing society by its 
horrible deeds of violence. The grim 
regicidal tragedy of Lisbon 1s still fresh in 
our minds. 

The wrath of the anarchists has been 
directed not only against royalty, but also 
against the rulers of the most radical of 
democratic states. Kings and Emperors, 
Cabinet Ministers and Presidents of Re- 
publics have alike fallen a prey to their un- 
reasoning fury. Many of their attempts 
have met with dismal failure and have 
sometimes .even recoiled upon themselves, 
but the movement has to its credit an amount 
of crime which must strike terror into the 
heart of society. Their policy of assassin- 
ation has disturbed the peace of many a 
country in the West and has been exhibiting 
itself to the world every now and then. 

One of the most tragic anarchist assassin- 
ations is the bomb outrage which resulted 
in the death of Czar Alexander II of Russia 
—the “Czar Liberator” as history has 
styled him—on the 13th March, 1882. At 
about a quarter to three o’clock on the 
afternoon of that fatal day, the Emperor 
was returning from a grand military parade, 
by the Catherine Canal in the direction of 
the Theatre Bridge, St. Petersburg, when 
a young man, the anarchist Nicholas 
Doanovitch Rissakov, coming along side 
the carriage, threw beneath it a bomb 
wrapped up in a handkerchief. It exploded 
with a tremendous boom, but the Emperor 
was left uninjured, though two of his body- 
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ment is willing to help us to some extent. 
Let us not be slow but let us avail ourselves 
of this opportunity to improve the condition 
of 80 p. c. of our people, as well as of the 
remaining 20 p.c. 


JOGINDRA SAMADDAR. 


IN THE WEST 


guard and a young boy who was a by- 
stander met with their death. Providence 
seemed to have interfered for the moment, 
to save the life of the ruler who was held 
in affection and esteem by his subjects all 
over Russia. The prey of the anarchists 
was however not destined to escape their 
bloody hands, and when the Emperor got 
down from the carriage to examine the place 
of explosion, a Pole, named Grinevetzki, 
threw another bomb at his very feet. There 
was the consequent explosion and a number 
of the dead and wounded lay on the pave- 
ment to bear witness to the havoe com- 
mitted by the explosion of two bombs 
within five minutes of each other. “Lean- 
ing his back against the railings of the 
canal,” says a writer describing the event 
in the Huzstorians’ History of the World, 
“without his cap or riding cloak, half sit- 
ting on the footpath was the monarch; 
he was covered with blood and breathing 
with difficulty; the bare legs of the August 
Martyr were both broken; the blood flowed 
copiously from them, and his face was 
covered with blood. The cap and cloak 
that had fallen from the Emperor’s head 
and shoulders, and of which there remained 
but blood-stained and burnt fragments, lay 
beside him.” The Emperor was imme- 
diately carried to the Winter Palace and 
expired at 25 minutes to four o’clock to 
the sorrow of his loving subjects. The 
victim chosen for this anarchist outrage was 
one who had spent a quarter of a century 
in unremitting toil to exalt Russia and 
secure the happiness and prosperity of her 
inhabitants. It was thus that an “incarnation 
of goodness, love and clemency,’—as a 
historian calls Alexander—was murdered 
in cold blood by anarchist assassins. 
Another European sovereign, as good- 
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natured as the great Alexander of Russia, 
had to meet with a violent death only a 
few years back at the hands of an anarchist. 
Humbert “the Good,” of Italy was return- 
ing on the 29th July, rgoo, after distributing 
prizes at an Athletic carnival at Monza 
when he was cruelly murdered by an Italian 
‘anarchist, Gaetano Bresci by name. His 
death ardused genuine grief among his 
subjects, as he had endeared himself to them 
by his acts of generosity and _ self-sacrifice 
on various occasions. When parts of Italy 
were devastated by floods in 1882, when 
calamities like the great earthquake of 
“7883, and the epidemic of the next year, 
visited the country, the good king made 
heroic efforts to alleviate the sufferings of 
the people, and it was upon this humane 
ruler that the bloody anarchist laid his 
hands. 

Rulers of democratic States have not by 
any means enjoyed immunity from anarchist 
violence. President Carnot of France was 
one of its victims. It was on the 24th June 
1894, that the President, when he was stay- 
ing at Lyons, was stabbed to death by 
an Italian Caserio Giovani Santo. 

The assassination of President McKinley 
of the United States of America, is another 
instance of a republican ruler on whom the 
anarchists have vented their “ red-fool fury.” 
The outrage was perpetrated on the 6th 
September rgoz, and it is one of the most 
merciless assassinations on the anarchist list. 
The President had been elected to a new 
term of office only a few months previous 
to the tragedy; he was attending the Pan- 
American exposition at Buffalo, which was 
held to exhibit the progress made by the 
American nations in agriculture and indus- 
tries and to unite them in closer commercial 
intercourse; it was while shaking hands 
with his guests at a public reception given by 
him in the Music Hall of the exposition that 
he was cruelly fired at twice by a young 
anarchist name Leon F. Czolgosz. It will 
be remembered that two of McKinley’s 
predecessors in the President’s office were 
assassinated, but the assassins in the two 
cases were not professed anarchists. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was shot by John Wikes 
Booth, an actor, while watching the perfor- 


mance of a play-at Ford’s Theatre, Wash- 
ington, on April r4th, 1865; a disappointed 
office-seeker, Charles Jules Guitean, success- 
fully aimed at the life of President Garfeld 
when he was on the point of taking a train 
at the Station of the Baltimore Potomac 
Railway at the Capital City. 

The town of Geneva witnessed a heart- 
rending anarchist tragedy, of which the 
victim was an Empress. On the morning of 
September roth, 1898, Elizabeth of Austria 
who was staying in the town for her health 
was just emerging from her hotel to enjoy a 
pleasure trip on the lake when the anarchist 
Leuccheni killed her with a steel file. 
Another member of the Royal House of 
Austria, Prince Rudolf, son and heir of 
Emperor Francis Joseph, met with a similar 
violent death on the 30th January, 1889. 
The words of Leuccheni, when the sentence 
of penal servitude for life,—there is no 
capital punishment in Switzerland—was 
pronounced on him, represent the true 
anarchist spirit. “Long live anarchy! 
Death to the aristocracy!” he exclaimed. 
“Let there be only two hundred such brave 
men as myself and all the thrones of the 
world will be empty.” 

It is no wonder that ministers of state 
and others in such high office have also pro- 
voked anarchist activities. A Russian 
minister of the interior, Von Plehve, was 
killed by a bomb on'the 2gth June, 1905; 
the Governor-General of Finniand, Bobrikov, 
was assassinated about the same time of 
the year; on the 2nd August, 1897, the 
Spanish Premier, Canovas, was pressing a 
legislative measure, and that moment was 
chosen for his assassination by another 
anarchist. 

This black list of crimes is by no means 
exhaustive, but an attempt has been made 
to show the extent of anarchist acti- 
vities in Europe and America. The vigi- 
lant investigations of the detective corps 
of various countries, have not succeeded in 
suppressing the secret movement. An In- 
ternational Detective Service to grapple 
with this evil in society, is a suggestion 
that might be taken up as a feasible and 
effective scheme of action. | 

P. SESHADRI. 
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TUKARAM—A POPULAR POET OF MAHARASHTRA 


T has now become a trite remark to say 
that India is not one country, but isa 
mere geographical expression for a 

congeries of nations separated by differences 
of race, language, religion, usage and 
custom. And yet till recently all foreign 
nations treated India as one nation, and 
the traditions and the notions of the in- 
habitants of the country itself, point back 
to one ancient civilization as the moulder 
and welder of the present. No student of 
Indian History can deny (1) that the ancient 
Aryan civilization had up to the beginning 
of the Mahomedan inroads, succeeded in 
assimilating and bringing into one fold, 
the different races, which, like the succes- 
sive eruptions of a volcano, had overrun 
the country, from the Dravidians on to the 
different tribes of Aryans, the Bactrians, 
the Greeks, down to the Scythians and the 
Gujars, (2) and that it had given them 
one polity, and one religion, whose tenets and 
ideas, expressed in Sanskrit Hindu literature 
and its offshoots Buddhist and Jain litera- 
tures, were followed by successive genera- 
tions, and still dominate the minds of 
people now living. Though the ancient 
language is long since dead, as also her 
daughters, yet her daughters’ daughters 
modelled after her, and inheriting her whole 
estate, and drawing but little aid from foreign 
sources, still look back on her with pride and 
reverence and seem most loth to depart 
from her ways. Most of the institutions, 
religious, social and communal, founded by 
that civilization, are still living, though in 
part they~have suffered from inevitable 
internal changes, and may appear to have 
yielded, here and there, to the attacks of 
her more militant rivals of modern times 
2.€., Mahomedanism and Christianity. It 
will thus be seen that though to an on- 
looker, who is a foreigner, the ocean of 
modern Indian civilization may appear 
to be diversified, this diversity is not more 
than superficial. Real wisdom consists in 
recognising and in strengthening this real 


® 
unity. “Among other means of attaining 
this object is one which I have long thought 
as the easiest and surest. It is to select from 
the works of popular Indian Poets, short 
typical passages and extracts,’ to render 


them into English, and present them in one - 


collection as an anthology. Each principal 
modern Indian language, according to my 
conception, should be represented by at least 
two poets. It cannot, of course, be the work 
of a single individual, but I have confidence 
that so soon as help is asked for by an Editor 
of a Magazine, conducted by an Indian, it 
will be given with alacrity from all the 
different parts of the country. 

With this idea in view, [have taken up 
Tukaram, the most popular poet of Maha- 
rashtra, and will present my readers with 
the translations of select Abhangs from his 
work. The esteem in which Tukaram is 
held may be gathered from an Abhang which 
is attributed to Tukaram himself. It may 
be thus freely rendered :— 

‘Tnanadeva laid deep the foundations of the edifice ; 
‘Namadeva and Ekanath reared high the walls: 
“But the Crown Tukaram himself became’ 

Tukaram was born according to generally 
received accounts in 1608 a.p. and died in 
1650 A.D. He was born in a family settled at 
Dehu near Poona for several generations, and 
noted for its devotion to the god Vitthal of 
Pandharpur. His early life was uneventful. 
He looked after the shop kept by his father, 
and early initiated into the business, he 
seems to have prospered, which brought 
delight to his parents. But with their demise 
his misfortunes began. The parents were 
followed by the wife of his elder brother 
and eldest son. The widowed brother took 
up a pilgrim’s staffand left the house for 
good. Famine followed. His first wife died 
for want of food and his cattle perished for 
want of fodder. Debts could not be re- 
covered, and his credit was lost. Allattempts 
on the part of his second wife’s rich relations 
at Poona to set him up again in business 
proved futile. Tukaram had now no heart 
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in his old business. From this time forward 
he passed his whole time in religious service, 
or in reading old scripturesand poets, or in 
deep meditation on a hill near Dehu. Two 
events that took place during this period he 
records and both occurred in dreams: (1) His 
initiation by his Guru, and (2) his inspiration 
at the instance of Namadeva. From this time 
he began to preach. As he preached he often 
recited his own Abhangs. That a Kunbi 
should usurp the privileges of a Brahmin 
and expound Vedas and Shastras, was an 
eye-sore to orthodox Brahmins, who did 
their best to silence him by persecutions. 
But Tukaram bore all in meekness and his 
faith and sincerity and true worth shone out 
the more, the more he was _ persecuted. 
Suffice it to say, he not only silenced his 
persecutors, but converted some of them into 
his ever loyal disciples. His fame asa Sadhu 
and @ preacher spread farand wide, and 
attracted even Shivaji, who was’ just rising 
into power. Therich gifts which the king 
offered Tukaram, he returned with thanks ; 
and when Shivaji would make him his Guru, 
and abandon all worldly ambition, the Sadhu 
declined the first honour, but advised him 
to administer the affairs of his kingdom in 
the interests of the people at large. 

Tukaram’s second wife was a Xanthippe, 
who must be credited witha share in the 
formation of her husband’s character asa 
Sadhu. 

Tukaram’s Abhangs according to author- 
ised editions, number more than _ four 
thousand. There are others, not included 
in these editions, which from internal evi- 
dence appear to be his; while there are 
many which though attributed to him are 
decidedly spurious. The Abhangs, even in 
authorised editions, form a loose mass uncon- 
nected with one another, and apparently 
written down by disciples from memory or 
occasionally to dictation. A few are known 
to bein the handwriting of Tukaram him- 
self. Except in ‘the case of Abhangs com- 
posed on specific occasions, the majority 
have nothing except internal evidence to 


_ show when they were composed or in what 


mood they were inspired. A student of 
Tukaram has often to imagine not only the 
person or persons to whom the Abhang is 
addressed, but to imagine the position of the 
addressees, the mood of the poet, 
occasion that gave rise to the Abhang, &c. 
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These necessities must give rise to disputes 
about the right interpretation ofa particular 
Abhang. The difficulty is heightened by 
the pregnancy of thought and terseness of 
style which characterise Tukaram’s pro- 
ductions. 

Some rough grouping of Abhangs, accord- 
ing to subjects dealt with, is possible, but 
all attempts to group them ina _ chrono- 
logical order must fail in the absence of any 
external data. That Tukaram passed through 
several stages of spiritual progress is 
evident from the Abhangs themselves; 
so that we may roughly assign parti- 
cular Abhangs to particular stages. But 
there isa danger lest in our attempt to 
make a rigid classification we imagine that 
the poet’s progress was even and continuous, 
when probably he ran up pleasant heights, 
and then descended into dark valleys, and 
again climbed by zigzag ways to giddy 
heights and again descended and again rose, 
until at last he reached the summit, where 
he found rest and peace, and received inspira~ 
tion and strength to work for the common 
good. I have made no attempt in this 
paper to classify the Abhangs. I have taken 
up the Nirnaya Sagar Press Edition of 
Tukaram, have selected from it what I con- 
sidered to be the best Abhangs and rendered 
them into English giving the numbers in 
that edition. J have tried to be faithful to 
the original. The present selection is made 
from 375 Abhangs. 

That my readers may form some idea 
of the contents of the Abhangs, now going 
to be offered in an English dress, I give 
below a few references. These are not how- 
ever exhaustive. 

Tukaram describes his Times in Abhangs 
132 and 176. 

His own spiritual progress, in its several 
stages, may be gathered from the following 
Abhangs :— 


ist Stage 2nd Stage 3rd and final Stage 
66 


137 181 
69 142 227 
131 143 260 
165 184 326 
183 193-8 354 
291 265 66 


His own mission is described in Abhangs 
125, 179, 180, 205, 225, 226, 317, 321, & 341. 
He censures the false saints of his times 
in Nos. 44, 57, 112, 154, 160, 254, 255, 293 
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and 334 and he speaks in praise of true saints 
in Nos. 37, 89, 144, 151, 170 and 204. True 
saints to him are but manifestations of 
God himself, and when they come he ad- 
vises you to keep away your idols while 
you are serving them. [It is in their com- 
pany, he says, that you begin to entertain 
noble thoughts and to learn the ways of serv- 
ing God. A simple heart, tender affection, 
burning faith,—these he thinks will enable 
you to reconcile yourself with God; or to 
make yourself one with Him. The old, hard, 
and severe ways of Yoga,—the learned ways 
of the Vedanta,—the multitudinous rites pres- 
cribed by the Vedas in performing which you 
must stumble, he discards as impracticable 
to ordinary mortals, To these he recom- 
mends Bhajana—the power and might of 
which he celebrates in ringing verses (vide 
Nos, 119, 318, 326 and 372). Nevertheless he 
insists that this religious or emotional prac- 
tice must always be accompanied by ob- 
servance of morality. Hf at times he seems 
to lean towards leading a retired life, apart 
from the common world, as best suited for 
deep and silent meditation, he is aware 
that such a life is incomplete. (Vzde his 
assertion “I stay in this world for the 
people”). The majority of his Abhangs 
consist of his preachings to the people and 
they embrace all subjects. He is careful 
to preach the sovereignity of conscience 
and will never ask you to bend your knees 
to the ignorant mob (vide Nos. 124 and 258). 
He appeals to the law of your own highest 
good which you are bound to seek in your 
own interest. Having himself passed 


through all stages of God-worship, from ° 


the lowest forms to the highest, he has an 
indulgent eye on idolatry. No sectarian 
himself, he is tolerant towards all; indeed 
he hates all wrangling about the nature 
of God. What his highest conception of 
God is, is a matter of dispute among learned 
scholars. Some, by far the larger number, 
maintain that he ended in Nirguna absorp- 
tion, while others stoutly maintain that he 
worshipped a personal God to the end. 
Each party can bring in support of their 
contention Abhangs from the Gatha; but 
so long as there is nothing to settle the 


dates of their composition, the point in 
dispute will remain undecided. 

To astudent of human nature, the most 
interesting Abhangs are those which are 
autobiographical. Tukaram is no self- 
deceiver. He confesses his faults, his failings 
and his vices. How far this self-deprecia- 
tion represents or is the result of actual 
weakness in him is a question. “All great 
men, be they poets or heroes, are at times 
self-depreciators and have little confidence 
in themselves or their virtues. Viewing their 
life as they do from the height of the ideal 
which they aim at, their individuality, 
which wishes to reach that ideal, is dwarfed 
immensely in their own imagination, and 
we common men should err greatly if we 
accepted their own estimate of themselves 
as the true one. Another explanation of 
this common feature in the character of 
all great men which may be offered, is that 
great preachers in addressing the common 
people identify themselves with the latter, 
invest themselves with their failings and 
their vices and speak, not as one superior 
to another inferior, but, as one belonging 
to the class of the addressees. 

Among the Abhangs will be found some 
in which Tukaram apparently quarrels 
with God. This quarrel is not real, though 
it exhibits true passion and wrath. The 
quarrel is always made up in the end by 
a deeply penitent apology. To readers 
in the West such quarrels may appear not 
merely childish but even degrading. To 
the Hindu, however, God is not only a 
Just Father but He is also a Loving Mother, 
with whom a child, in its ignorance, 1s 


_at liberty to quarrel, and yet whom the child 


never ceases to hold in love and the high- 
est reverence. Moreover, those who are in- 
clined to consider the conception of God, 
which is involved in these quarrels, as de- 
based and savouring of Idolatry, must con- 
sider Christianity and perhaps all religions 
in so far as they involve a belief in a per- 
sonal God, as equally reprehensible. 

I shall give a few translations of Tuka- 
ram’s Abhangs in the next issue of this 
journal. 

V. M. Manasanr. 
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[' is now more than seventy years since 
the Hon’ble Frederick John Shore, son of 
Lord Teignmouth who succeeded Lord 
Cornwallis as Governor-General of India, in 
the last decade of the 18th century, in con- 
cluding his well-known notes on Indian 
affairs, wrote as follows :— 


“The fundamental principle of the English had been 
to make the whole Indian nation subservient, in every 
possible way, to the interests and benefit of themselves. 
They have been taxed to the utmost limit; every 
successive province, as it has fallen into our possession, 
has been made a field for higher exaction; and it has 
always been our boast, how greatly wehave raised 
the revenue above that which the native rulers were 
able to extort. The Indians have been excluded from 
every honor, dignity, or office, which the lowest 
Englishman could be prevailed upon to accept, while 
our public offices, and, as we are pleased to call them, 
courts of justice, have been sinks of every species of 
villany, fraud, chicane, oppression, and injustice; to 
such an extent, that men, who have been robbed of 
their property, and whose relations have been murdered, 
will often pay large sums to the police to prevent 
investigation, from the dredd of being compelled to 
attend one of our courts, even in the character ofa 
prosecutor or witness.” 


“But even on the score of honesty, we rather beg 
the question; every instance of misconduct on the 
part ofa poor native, taken from the lower orders 
of society, and whose pay is actually insufficient for 
his maintenance, is blazed abroad ; we forget to notice 
that of the English functionaries, most of whom are 
born in that rank of life which secures a good, or, at 
least, a very tolerable education, and who receive 
handsome salaries by way of securing their honesty. 
Yet, up to forty years since, it is well-known that 
there was scarcely an honest man in the service, civil 
or military ; and even of late years, ay, up to the pre- 
sent time, the glaring instances of corruption, oppres- 
sion, and extortion, on the part of English func- 
tionaries, which have been proved, and the many 
others, of which though legal proof be wanting, 
there is no moral doubt, would leave us little to boast 
of, when we consider the difference of rank and 
circumstances of the English and native employes of 
the British-Indian Government. The less we say on 
this head, indeed, the better, lest we excite the natives 
to retort upon us; they have us more in their power 
than it would be wise to give them an opportunity 
to exhibit.” 

“And for all this sum of offences against them, both 
national and individual what benefits have been 
‘conferred upon them to balance the amount? Partial 
security from foreign invasion may be said to be the 
sum total.” 


“The summary is, that the British Indian Govern- 
ment has been, practically, ons of the most extortion- 
ate and oppressive that ever existed in India; one 
under which injustice has been, and may be commit- 
ted, both by the Government and by individuals, 
provided the latter be rich, to an almost unlimited 
extent, and under which, redress from injury is almost 
unattainable; the consequence of which is, that we 
are abhorred by the people, who would hail with 
joy, and instantly join, the standard of any power 
whom they thought strong enough to occasion our 
downfall.” 

Matters.have improved in certain respects 
since the above was penned. But in others 
the condition of the people has probably 
become worse. In the days of Sir John 
Shore the whole of India had not been dyed 
red, for many independent states were still 
in existence, such as the Punjab and Qudh. 
Famine had not yet counted so many mil- 
lions of victims and left so many enfeebled 
survivors, as it has done since then. The 
plague was then unheard of. The Railway 
lines were not constructed and so malaria 
had not found a safe lodging in the many 
provinces of India, weakening the inhabitants, 
Food grains were not so recklessly exported 
as they are now, making the people a_ half- 
starved race. And the people had not been 
left helpless by the operations of the Arms 
Act. The repeal of the Arms Act is urgent- 
ly needed to reduce the discontent and 
unrest which now prevail in India. It is to 
a great extent due to the existence of the 
Arms Act that the poor inhabitants of 
India have been exposed to the tender 
mercies of the unscrupulous section of 
Anglo-India, as well as of Indian dacoits 
and ruffians and wild animals, rendering their 
lives and properties unsate. 

Sir Charles Dilke in his “Greater Britain” 
wrote :-— 

“There is too much fear that the English, unless 
held in check, exhibit a singularly strong disposition 
towards cruelty, wherever they have a weak enemy 
to meet. It is not only in war-time that our cruelty 
comes out; it is often seen in trifles during peace. 
Even a traveller, indeed, becomes so soon used to see 
the natives wronged in every way by people of quiet 
manner and apparent kindness of disposition, that 
he ceases to record the cases. * # t 
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“Those who doubt that Indian Military Service 
makes soldiers careless of men’s lives, reckless as to 
the rights of property, and disgraceful of human 
dignity, can hardly remember the letters which reach- 
ed home in 1857,in which an officer in high com- 
mand during the march upon Cawnpore reported, 
‘Good bag to-day, polished off rebels’, it being borne 
in mind that the ‘rebels’ thus hanged or blown from 
guns were not taken in arms, but villagers apprehend- 
ed ‘on suspicion’. During this march atrocities were 
committed in the burning of villages, and massacre 
of innocent inhabitants, at which Mahomed Toglak 
himself would have stood ashamed and it would be 
to contradict all history to assert that a succession 
of such deeds would not prove fatal to our liberties 
at home. X* K “ of 

* * There is little of the feeling which a common 
citizenship should bestow, little of that equality of 
man which Christianity would seem to teach.” 
(Dilke’s ‘“‘Greater Britain,” 5th edition of 1870, 


: athe eae Act is day after day making 
the Indian effeminate and weak, and in 
proportion as he grows weaker and weaker 
the more helpless he becomes to resist the 
onslaught of the brutal section of the 
European adventurers in India, as well as of 
the official and non-official indigenous ruf- 
fians and of wild animals. Never in the his- 
tory of this country were the people so help- 
less and emasculated as they are now, owing 
chiefly, if not solely, to the operations of the 
Arms Act. 

In the interests of the good government 
of the country the repeal of the Arms Act is 
also an urgent necessity. Had there been no 
such Act asthe Arms Act on the statute book 
of India some Anglo-Indian papers would 
not have ventured to write in the tone in 
which they have been writing for the last 
three decades or more. Since the Muzaffar- 
pur bomb outrage it is these papers which 
are making the position of the Government 
more critical than it would otherwise have 
been. Imagine what effect the writings of a 
sporting Anglo-Indian paper would have on 
the people of this country when it advises its 
compatriots to have a big ‘bag’ of natives, 
which means that they should be shot down 
like wild animals. Another Anglo-Indian 
paper has held out a threat that if the Govern- 
ment do not take repressive measures they 
i.e. the Anglo Indians, would be compelled to 
take the law into their own hands, which 
means that they would massacre Indians in 
cold blood. There is neither sport nor 
manliness in shooting down an unarmed 
people who cannot defend themselves in any 
way. But writings like these rankle in the 


Indians’ breasts and make them discontented 
and disaffected towards the Government, 
if they find that the Government do not or 
cannot do anything to put down witha high 
hand the mischievous Anglo-Indian journal- 
ists for whose deportation Regulation II of 
1818 was originally intended. The Direc- 
tors of the East India Company and_ those 
Anglo-Indian administrators who framed 
that Act were far-seeing’ statesman, for they 
knew that if India were ever lost to Eng- 
Jand it would be through the sheer folly 
and arrogant rashness of English adventurers, 
money-grabbers and irresponsible journalists. 
On the occasion of the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter in 1813 all those 
witnesses, like Warren Hastings, Sir John 
Malcolm and other Anglo-Indian admini- 
strators of those days, who knew India and 
Indians much better than their successors 
of the present time, deposed that the free 
influx of Englishmen into India would result 
in violence on natives. Thus said Warren 
Hastings, who with all his faults was un- 
doubtedly a most capable administrator :— 


“The Englishman is quite a different character 
in India; the name of an Englishman is both his 


protection and a sanction for offences which he would 


not dare to commit at home.”’ 


Another witness, Mr. Thomas Sydenham, 
said :— 

“Thave always observed that Englishmen are 
more apt than those of any other nation to commit 
violence in foreign countries, and that I believe to 
be the case in India.” 


It was to safeguard the Indian against 
the violent conduct of these adventurers 
that Regulation HI of 1818 was enacted, 
empowering the Indian Government to 
deport them. But by some irony of fate 
this act is now for all practical purposes 
applicable to Indians only and not to 
those for whom it was originally designed. 
Had this Act been put in motion as it 
was meant tobe then the editors and writers 
of some Anglo-Indian papers would have 
been deported out of India. 

At the time when Warren Hastings and 
Thomas Sydenham said what we have 
already quoted, the Indians had not been 
deprived of their arms and famine prices 
were not prevalent in India, and so they 
were capable of defending themselves 
against their native and foreign assailants 
and wild animals.- But now owing to 
the operations of the Arms Act and frequent 
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recurring famines, Indians have become 
quite emasculated and weak in body, and 
so are unable to defend themselves. And 
hence bad characters also have become more 
insolent, arrogant and oppressive. Anglo- 
Indian criminals in particular know that 
as British subjects they are liable to be 
tried by courts of justice presided over by 
their own countrymen and assisted by jurors 
who are also their own kith and kin. The 
manner in which criminal justice is generally 
administered in this country between 
Englishmen and Indians is well-known. It 
has come to be almost a firm conviction 
with the people that no or very slight 
punishment is inflicted on the English 
criminal, This state of things is recognised 
by the Anglo-Indian administrators ; yet 
they seem to be quite powerless to put a 
stop to it. Andso failures of justice embitter 
the feelings of Indians and make them dis- 
contented and sullen and disaffected to 
British rule. 

But if the Arms Act were not applicable 
to the Indians only, these crimes perpetrated 
by Englishmen against the persons of 
Indians, would be fewer in number and so 
there would be less discontent and more 


cordiality of feelings between the two races, 


thus making the government of the coun- 
try a smoother affair. 

The repeal of the Arms Act should 
occupy a prominent place in any scheme 
for reforming the administration of 
India. The Advisory Councils and other 


' proposed reforms dwindle into insignificance 


compared with the importance of the repeal 
of the Arms Act. 
At present matters have come to sucha 


~pass that robbers, ruffians and other bad men 


can procure arms, but law-abiding and peace- 
able citizens are without arms, and some- 
times find themselves unprotected, too, by the 
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police. Itis degrading for an Indian to have 
to apply fora license to keep arms, whereas 
even a loafer can keep arms without a license 
if he be a white man ora Eurasian. And 
the licenses, too, are growing beautifully 
smaller in number year by year. 

It is well-known that it is growing more 
and more difficult year by year to find good 
recruits for the native army. It is certain 
that the Arms Act has something to do 
with this difficulty. 

The fear of more riots in case the Act 
were repealed is groundless. For when 
both. parties are able to take care of them- 
selves, men think twice before engaging 
inanaffray. Bad characters, too, are kept 
in check by the knowledge that law-abid- 
ing men also have arms. ‘There is no Arms 
Act in the Native States, and yet riots are 
not of greater frequency there. There was 
no Arms Act under Hindu and Mussalman 
rule. Yet people did not engage in riots 
oftener than now, as far as we are aware. 
Lastly, there is the fear of an armed 
rebellion. But this, too, is groundless. No 
man:who is worth anything thinks armed 
insurrection either desirable or practicable 
in India. There is no Arms Act in the 
Native States, as we have said. Still there 
have been no rebellious movements there. 
Should there be any such movement in 
British India, it must necessarily be confined 
to an insignificant section of the people, 
who, like the Bengal Terrorists, can be 
easily suppressed. After all equal treat- 
ment of all races, and just and sympathetic 
government are the best preventives of 
disaffection, sedition and rebellion. 

Our contention then is that the Arms Act 
should be repealed. If that be impracticable 
it should apply to all persons residing in 
India irrespective of race, creed or colour. 

Nera, CHANDRA Ray. 
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PON one’s choice of an occupation de- 
pends very much the contentment or 
discontent of his future life. This mo- 

mentous question, however, is too frequently 
decided in the most off-hand way, as if 
natural abilities and disposition were of no 


account whatever, and as if any profession 
or business would suit anybody. For indus- 
trial and commercial life, with which we 
have to deal here to-day, very different 
kinds of ability are required from those 
which are requisite for a orofessional carer. 
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“In the education of a business man,” says 
an American writer, “it must never be for- 
gotten that his future life will bea life of 
action and not of study.” Great care must 
therefore be taken that his health be not 
impaired in a struggle for useless honours 
in the University nor the mind lose its spring 
and elasticity under a load of cumbrous 
and unpractical learning. University educa- 
tion is all very good for professional men 
and teachers. Buta counting-house is the 
business man’s college, and a factory is the 
University for those who desire to learna 
manufacturing industry. Each book on 
trade or kindred subjects should be carefully 
read, more specially by youths when com- 
mencing their business life and by all engaged 
in commerce, before commencing business 
for themselves. Political Economy, Books 
on Banking, Book-keeping, Business Methods, 
Export and Import Trade, &c., are all useful 
in implanting, confirming or supporting 
rules of conduct that will prevent failure or 
be productive of success. Mr. Carnegie’s 
advice to young men is “create a taste for 
reading.” A young man should not be 
content to leta knowledge of one or two 
subjects carry him through life, but should 
make a point of knowing as much as possible 
of his own particular line of business and of 
anything connected with it. He can never 
acquire too much of such knowledge. 

Few decisions are more important than 
that which determines what business a 
person is to follow. Every individual starting 
in life should consider what are his natural 
tastes, opportunities for education, and 
habits of thinking and the general plane 
of life: whereon one begins. A man who 
possesses eminent mechanical ingenuity 
had better be a mechanic; he who is 
thoroughly fitted by nature and education 
to teach is justified in being a public 
teacher ; and he who is born to be a distri- 
butor of the earth’s products may be a 
merchant ; but all should show evidences 
of capability for the pursuit to enable them 
to win the rewards dueonly to ability. It 
is in agriculture alone that the creator has 
furnished a safe and healthy employment 
for all men. 

In choosing a business, one should consider 
that small gains, constant and certain, are 
better than large gains that are both fugitive 
and doubtful—that all useful employments 


are equally honourable—and that all kinds 
of regular business pay equally well in the 
long run if honestly conducted. 

Having settled upon a definite business, 
next comes the enquiry—-How can success 
be secured ? 

A well-considered plan lays the found- 
ation of success. A half-hazard life in four 
cases out of five is a failure. 

And having a plan, stick to it and follow 
it. Itis not doing this to-day, and that 
to-morrow, misapplying energy and wasting 
time, but one steady, persistent push in one 
and in only one direction—that is surest 
to win. 

After plan and perseverance comes cour- 
age. Few men follow any profession, pro- 
secute any business or continue in any 
employment for a series of years that do 
not encounter reverses. God did not intend 
that ships should always sail on a summer 
sea. Character is developed by straits, and 


- the uncertainties of work as well as the 


perplexities of business are but another 
name for the discipline by which men are © 
fashioned into fitness for another and 
grander sphere. The advice of the captains 
of industry to youngmen is ‘never be dis- 
couraged.’ Confucius said “The greatest 
glory is, not in never falling, but in rising 
every time we fail.” 

When speaking of manufacturing in- 
dustry—agriculture comes in. There is an 
inseparable connection between agriculture 
and industry—and one cannot independent- 
ly prosper without the help and co-oper- 
ation of the other. They are twin sisters— 
as it were. Again, agriculture and in- 
dustry are intimately connected with trade 
and commerce. Trade in its proper sense 
is the act or business of exchanging articles 
or commodities. But trade has another and 
wider meaning—the business of buying and 
selling, and it comprehends every species 
of dealing wherein one thing is exchanged 
for another, whether product for product, 
commodity for commodity or either for 
what represents both—money. Asa simple 
illustration of trade, a boy at school short of 
marbles but Hush in pins finds another boy 
short of pinsand flush in marbles, and ex- 
changes with him giving him pins for mar- 
bles. They trade. This is called exchange 
by barter. One article is exchanged or 
bartered for another article. This was the 
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primitive way of trading. As civilization 
advanced coined money came to be intro- 
duced as a very convenient medium of 
exchange. It is now the representative of 
all commodities. Ir-;the earlier stages of 
civilization tobacco was used in some 
countries as money. Even in our own 
times cowries are accepted as a substitute 
for money when small purchases are made. 

All trade grows out of public demand. 
In the infancy of any people, their wants 
being necessarily circumscribed, their trade 
is limited. But with the increase of popu- 
lation and the advancement of civilization 
the demands for commodities and finished 
products become so great as to necessitate 
the advent of a class of men called 
merchants to administer to the growing 
needs of the people. Merchants are the 
medium through whom exchanges of com- 
modities and finished products are effected. 
They are therefore considered as among the 
most important class of persons who have 
had a name and place in human history. 

Every manufacturing industry has two 
aspects—the one manufacturing and the 
other commercial. I shall only try to say 
something about the industrial aspect—with 
special reference to the economics of 
industry. 

Manufacture comes from Latin manus the 
hand and facere, to make, and means, 
literally, to make with the hand. Webster’s 
definition of manufacture is “to make or 
fabricate from raw materials by the hand or 
by machinery or other means, something 
suitable, desirable or convenient for use; as 
to manufacture cloth out of cotton, nails 
from ore, shoes from leather, flour from 
wheat, glass from sand, and the like.” 

Success in any manufacturing operation 
involves—first—a demand for the goods 
or articles manufactured. Time and money 
and skill will suffice to make almost any- 
thing, but all is lost unless somebody wants 
what is made and will buy it at a price 
above its cost. Profit comes of selling, not 
of making. 

The second point is—the ability to manu- 
facture goods or articles as cheaply as others 
who are engaged in the same business. One 
of the wisest men in matters of this kind has 
said, “Never think of profits, but always of 
losses and costs.” 

The third point is: the new manufacturer 


must have as good facilities for putting his 
manufactured goods before the customer as 
older firms and for presenting at least equal 
and if possible larger inducements for him to 
buy. So here comes the question of advertising 
the goods. Half the success of a business con- 
cern depends upon good advertising. Res- 
pectable firms formerly considered it dero- 
gatory to advertize—but as the effects of 
judicious advertizing on the part of com- 
peting firms and others became felt and 
appreciated, that notion passed away, and 
now with firms which deal direct with the 
customers advertizing is generally acknow- 
ledged to be a potent factor in establishing, 
maintaining and extending a business. So 
much so, that to-day it is no uncommon 
thing for large firms to spend from £ 25000 
to £50,000 and upwards, annually in bring- 
ing and keeping their wares and specialities 
before the public, while the service of the 
best artists, poets and essayists are requisi- 
tioned in order that artistic and striking 
advertisements may be produced. Great 
ingenuity and activity are shown in endea- 
vours to catch the eye of the public. In 
manufacturing countries there are advertiz- 
ing agents or experts with whom many firms 
place the whole of their advertizing. 

The fact that a house is an old house, a 
well-established house, counts immeasurably 
in securing sales. Unless, therefore, the new 
person or organization has better means of 
putting wares before the public, makes 
better articles and having both capital and 
courage can wait for the recognition that 
time always secures for a good thing, the 
chances of success are dubious. 

The one matter of primary importance in 
conducting successfully any manufacturing 
operation is, that the person understands it 
himself. It is generally financial suicide for 
an individual, whatever his means, to go in- 
to a business which he does not know both 
in general and in detail. Hence an appren- 
ticeship, more or less long, isan absolute 
condition of success. 

The advice of successful business men is— 
‘Never be in a hurry to begin business for 
yourself. Always have an eye open to see 
chances for starting when such present them-~ 
selves. But whenever a youngman, after 
mature deliberation, finally decides to begin 
business for himself, one rule should govern 
his conduct-—-Begin in a small way. But 
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there is always a limit to it. It should not 
be so small as not to be able to apply the 
principle of division of labour to advantage. 

In a small concern personal supervision is 
easier than in a big undertaking. 

It isas necessary to sit up nights with 
a new business as it is with a sick child. 

“The heights by great men reached and kept, 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.”’ 

When one becomes an employer he must 
beat his factory earlier than any of his men 
to see that all is in readiness when the 
moment comes to commence the day’s labour. 
He must remain after the day’s work is 
done, for reasons analogous to those that 
compelled his attention in the morning. 


Care of little things. Consider that one 
hour lost each day would be three hundred 
hours (in round numbers) a year. Each 
hour should be worth at least ten sens—+.e. 
thirty yens a year which, could it have 
been saved and put at interest with a like 
sum each year for thirty years, would 
amount at seven per cent. compound interest 
to nearly three thousand yens; and if con- 
tinued twenty years longer, to nearly ten 
thousand. (Sen={ anna; Yen=Rs. 3 As. 2). 

When speaking of economy I must caution 
my friends against ruzuous economy. A ruin- 
ous economy exhibits itself in putting in 
poor machinery, something that would 
inevitably make the product second-class ; 
using perhaps a grade of stock which would 
carry the manufactured article below the 
average of the best standards, or worse than 
either, employing second or third class help 
who waste more than their wages for lack 
of knowledge of what they are set to do. 

Equally necessary is what a most success- 
ful business man calls fighting the costs. 
Buying the raw materials the cheapest ; pay- 


ing the smallest adequate sum for transpor-- 


tation of all sorts; making the product the 
best and largest with the facilities possessed 
and the help employed; constantly keeping 
in mind the littles that make up the large 
with the purpose of making themas small 
and as few as possible ;—that is fighting the 
costs; and the more ardently the battle is 
waged the completer will be the victory 
won. 

Knowing the exact cost is absolutely need- 
ful. If takes brain and time to put into 
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-wages—such as, 


shape a statement showing how much raw 
material was used ina certain month and 
exactly what it cost; what expenses attached 
to it before entering the establishment ; how 
much was paid for each different process 
from the beginning to the end; and the 
aggregate of the whole; the amount of 
interest on the capital invested which can 
be properly charged against the month’s 
production, and so of salaries, office expenses, 
travel and the numerous other items that 
make up the out-goes of every business. 
And yet no business is conducted as it 
should be, that does not embrace all this, 
not spasmodically, occasionally done, but 
something that is practised from the year’s 
beginning to its end and from one decade 
to another. And because this is not done, 
men fail. 

Book-keeping. Much of the success of an 
enterprise depends upon the right way of 
keeping books. There should be a system 
of simple book-keeping in constant practice, 
which should embrace a record of all moneys 
paid out and for what purpose and of all 
moneys recieved—from whence and why; 
and this should be begun long before active 
business is entered upon. 

Wage-system. It requires great judgment 
and some amount of experience to ascertain 
the best method of paying the labourers, 
There are different systems of paying the 
time-wage, piece-work 
wage; sliding scale, progressive scale, &c. 
In the same manufactory these different 
systems are found to be adopted in different 
kinds of work in different departments. 

Besides the regular wages the labourers 
should be given some inducements for extra 
work done. High wages and a greater pro- 
portional amount of work are more econo- 
mical than low wages with less efficiency in 
work. 

In the Tobacco Manufactory of the Impe- 
rial Government Monopoly Bureau of Japan 
the labourers are given a sort of bonus every 
three months. It is given for (x) diligence, 
(2) regular attendance, (3) skilfulness and (4) 
being labourers of two years standing. 

From five to ten days’ wages are given as 
bonus in the year. Twenty days’ wages are 
given to those labourers who have attended 
the factory two years without any absence. 
Only a week ago some of the labourers of the 
Tobacco Works got 20 days wages as bonus. 
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Recruiting the labourers. Any one, be he 
or she an outsider or a labourer in the 
manufactory, who introduces a labourer to 
the Government Tobacco Manufactory gets 
sixteen sens asa reward and this sum is paid 
when the new labourer is one month in the 
manufactory. 

Packing of goods. (Goods are to be pro- 
perly done up, properly marked, if sent by 
express or otherwise, where marking is 


needed, and properly and promptly deli- 
vered when the sale is within delivering 
distance. 

Period of dullness. When trade is dull, 
stock should be looked over, dusted and re- 
arranged. The store should be kept clean 
and the goods or raw materials arranged in 
the store in a systematic and orderly way so 
that they can be easily taken out when needed. 

Tokyo, Japan. A. C. GuHose. 
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MRITSAR is the great entrepot for the 
commerce of the Panjab. It deals 
with all the principal marts in India. 

The immensity of its transactions can be 
judged from the amount realized by the 
imposition of the Octroi or the duty of 
14 on imports for local consumption or 
re-exportation which is about 3 lacs per 
annum. The value of the annual imports 
and exports is estimated at 2 and 14 crores 
respectively. The leading trade is the 
manufacture of pashmina or shawl-wool 
into cloths of various descriptions. This 
manufacture was introduced into Amritsar 
long before the establishment of British 
supremacy in the Panjab, and about the 
time when Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 
extending his sway over the whole of the 
Panjab. The pashm or wool is imported 
from Tibet via Rampur and Kashmir. The 
pashmina fabrics are either plain uni-colored 
cloth called Alwan, Malida, &c., which are 
made up into cloaks and articles of Europ- 
ean apparel either plain, or embroidered with 
silk, or else are woven into shawls, the 
thread being previously dyed and wound 
off expressly for the purpose. The shawls 
in which the pattern is produced in the 
loom are the most valuable: in others the 
pattern is produced on a ground-work of 
plain-colored pashmina by embroidery with 
the needle and fine pashm thread: such 
shuwls are called Amlikar, as opposed to 
Kannikar or loom-woven. The pashmena 
work is almost exclusively done by Kashmiri 
Musalmans. Soon after the manufacture 
was instituted there were about 300 shops 


established in Amritsar in which pashmina 
work was carried on, and shawls to the 
value of Rs. 30,000 nearly were manu- 
factured in the city. Besides this, pashmina 
work to the extent of some two lacs of 
rupees in value from Kashmir, and about 
Rs. 20,000 from other parts of the hills was 
imported yearly into Amritsar, Part of 
this was sold in Amritsar and part exported 
to Hindustan, Bengal and Hyderabad 
(Deccan). Lucknow was the chief mart for 
export in Hindustan. Owing to a large 
influx of Kashmiris into Amritsar during 
the great famine which occurred in Kashmir 
in the year 1833 a.D., the number of shops 
increased in Amritsar to 2,000 and the 
yearly outturn of pashmina work to four 
lacs of rupees. Also pashmina manufac- 
tures to the value of about six lacs of 
rupees were imported yearly from Kashmir, 
and to that of two lacs from Nurpur, and 
other parts of the hills. Now there are about 
4,000 looms in Amritsar each worked by at 
least 2 men and the value of pashmina work 
manufactured yearly is estimated at 8 lacs 
of rupees. The pashmina work manufac- 
tured at Kashmir is said to be superior to 
Amritsar fabric owing to the fact that the 
adulteration of the shawl-wool with a fine 
but inferior sort imported via Kabul from 
the province of Kirman, whence the wool 
is known as wn-kirmani, is never practised 
at Kashmir. Indeed the Kirmani wool is 
not allowed to be brought into Kashmir. 
Another reason for this superiority is that 
in Kashmir the process of removing the 
coarse hair from the pashm and spinning 
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are done with greater care. On the other 
hand the scarlet color of Amritsar is far 
superior to that of Kashmir, the lac dye used 
in Amritsar being cheaper and therefore less 
adulterated. The Amritsar blue and green 
are said to be also finer than the correspond- 
ing colors of Kashmir; but whatever may 
be the true causes of the difference, there is 
no doubt that the real Kashmir shawls 
invariably command a higher price than the 
fabrics made at Amritsar. It is difficult 
to say whether the shawl trade is prospering 
or declining. Some distrust has lately been 
caused by the sale of shawls made of cotton 
mixed with wool. This is called Garba. 
These are not unoften offered for sale as pure 
shawls and the texture is so fine that even 
experts are sometimes deceived. Fabrics 
made at Germany are also often sold as 
Amritsar made Tafias ; but whatever may be 
the opinion as regards the prosperity or 
decadence of the trade, there is every reason 
to anticipate a continuance of the industry, 
as it must be a long time before the habit of 
shawl-wearing common among the upper 
classes of Indians dies out entirely. Sales 
are generally effected through dalals or 
brokers, who stretch their fingers  be- 
neath the cloth one wishes to purchase 
and fix the price after haggling for nearly 
an hour, muttering now and then ‘7s seh 


jastt nahi deh sekhta, &c. The broker gets 
commission for his trouble from the seller; 
but sometimes from the purchaser also. 
There are now some shops in the city where 
pashmina goods are sold at fixed prices 
without any haggling. The trade has 
fallen off a little owing to the disconti- 
nuance in France of the custom pf giving 
Indian shawls as dowries in marriages; 
but the Swadeshi movement has given a 
fresh impetus to it and the loss it is believed 
will be recouped ere long. The price of 
pashmina piece-goods has been steadily 
rising since some years owing to the tight- 
ness of the labor market. The chief factor 
is the plague, which has played havoc 
among workmen in general and _ those 
employed on the shawl industry in particular. 
The following quotations speak for them- 
selves :— 


Present price. 
Kashmiri 
Tafta Rs. 7 to 12 per yd. 
Amritsar made 
Alwan Rs. 3 to 5 per yd. 


Price in 1899-1900. 
... Rs. 5 to 10 per yd. 
. Rs. 43 to7 do. 


Lahori 
Dhosa Rs, 25 to 30 per pair... Rs. 18 to 20 per pair. 
Malida 
Comforter Rs. I-12 to 4 
per piece ... Rs. 1 to 2-8 per piece. 
Jalalpuri 


Dhosa Rs. 15 to 18 per pair... Rs, 11 to13 per pair. 
Prosunno Coomar Dey. 
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NSPIYE of the fact that in the name of 
a new edition, a new work is now 
being published by the Government of 
India, ‘The Imperial Gazetteer of India’ 
will not cease to be regarded as the monu- 
mental work of the late Sir W. W. Hunter, 
with whom the idea of bringing out such 
a work originated, and who both as editor 
and writer executed it with patient inves- 
tigation and considerable literary skill. 

In the. words of the editor of the new 
edition of the Gazetteer, “the single volume 
of the ‘Indian Empire’ has now been ex- 
panded into four volumes, entitled respect- 
ively ‘Descriptive’, ‘Historical’, ‘Economic’ 


and ‘Admunistrative’.” The second volume, 


which will be entitled ‘Historical’, has not 
yet been published. It is in respect of 
chapters vi, vii, viil, of the first volume, 
wherein questions regarding the Ethnology, 
Languages and Religions of India have 
been discussed, that I propose to offer some 
remarks. 


i 


Chapter vi—Ethnology and Caste—The 
Editor informs us, that this chapter has 
been abridged from the chapter on “Caste, 
tribe and race” contributed by Sir Herbert 
Risley to the Report on the Census of India, 
rg01. As to the character and condition 
of the social organisations of the different 
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races and tribes of our country, no one 
amongst the officials in India is expected 
to have better knowledge than Sir Herbert 
Risley who is the Director of Ethnography 
for India. This distinguished member of the 
Civil Service took an active and prominent 
partin the Ethnographic Survey of Bengal, 
some twenty years ago, and recorded some 
careful notes of the measurement of such 
physical characters of many castes and 
tribes as were once regarded by many and 
still regarded by some to be the character- 
istic features of different races. 

It is a pity that Sir Herbert Risley, who 
must be presumed to know a good deal. 
regarding the social institutions of different 
castes and tribes of our country, has not 
recorded them either in the “Empire of 
India” or in his recently published work, 
“The People of India’. Despite the title 
of this volume, namely Descriptive, the chap- 
ter under review is concerned more with 
some theories and the classification of races 
on the basis of those theories, than with 
the statement of social and ethnographical 
facts as observed in different races and 
tribes. Perhaps to a scholar, the tempta- 
tion to indulge in theories becomes very 
great (nay, at times almost irresistible) ; and 
the humbler function of recording ethno- 
graphic notes in a collected and well- 
digested form, though more useful and 
serviceable, is not exercised. 

What is most regrettable is, that the 
theories which have been discarded by 
modern ethnologists of great eminence as 
unworkable, have been accepted as veritied 
truths; and inferences regarding the class 
divisions of races have all been based on 
those theories. If Sir Herbert Risley had 
strong grounds to adhere to old theories 
in the teeth of modern investigations, so 
comprehensively collected together by A. H. 
Keane, who is himself a great authority, 
he should have at least stated some of 
them. If inashort chapter on an important 
subject, the introduction of perplexing 
problems was considered undesirable, the 
fact that in view of the general miscegenation 
of races since the remotest antiquity of man, 
the classification of the races of men by the 
tests adopted by the author, is not much 
favoured by many eminent authorities, 
could be mentioned with a few critical 
remarks. 
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The editor tells us very frankly in the: 
general preface, that the whole of this work ' 
has been written by officials in India to 
maintain the character of official authority, 
as stated in that very preface. Is then the 
reason for the dogmatic treatment of the 
subject to be sought in this idea, vzz., that if 
this work spoke with an _ uncertain 
sound, it might not carrymuch weight with 
readers in India? 

(1) Value of classzfication considered -— 

I have stated above, that in ‘The People 
of India’ as well as in the 6th chapter of 
the first volume of ‘The Indian Empire’ a 
classification of the races of India has been 
attempted. Before considering the value 
of those physical characteristics on the basis 
of which the classification has been made, 
let us first of all examine the fundamen- 
tal question, whether the classification of 
mankind into races, is at all possible, or 
is of any use at all. 


Regarding the antiquity of man, J. A. 
Thomson states in his very able sum- 
mary of the progress of science in the roth 
century, that “it isa moderate estimate to 
suggest half a million years.” He says 
again with his characteristic precision ;— 

“Even a moderate estimate would grant 10,000 
years to the historical period in Egypt’ and Mesopo- 
tamia, 20,000 to the metal ages, 70,000 to the neo- 
lithic period, and behind that total of 100,000 years 
there stretches the vista of the palaeolithic, and 
even then man had a long histoy behind him.” 

Students of natural history consider it 
probable that palzeolithic man (the remote 
ancestor of all Adams and Eves of our type) 
spread over nearly the whole world. If for 
want of detailed information we leave the 
conditions of palaeolithic society out of 
consideration, we cannot avoid considering 
the fact that neolithic man who knew 
many arts and industries inhabited all parts 
of the globe ; and many races and tribes 
were formed owing merely tothe geogra- 
phical distribution of man all over the world. 


I state it on the authority of A. H. Keane 
that the intermingling of races of men com- 
menced as early as neolithic times, and 
this process of miscegenation has always 
been at work through all subsequent ages, 
Who can then deny the result of the ever- 
increasing confusion of the so-called funda- 
mental elements, and of the blurring of prime- 
val types? To quote the exact words of 
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the great ethnologist,—_-‘ mankind has been 
so long on theearth, and has been subject 
to such endless migrations, displacements 
and interminglings of all sorts, that there 
is now no race which is pure.” Universal 
miscegenation of primitive man with suc- 
cessive hordes of later immigrants must have 
brought about such a complexity in the 
racial characteristics—-which are considered 
to be permanent elements in race differentia— 
that itis extremely difficult 1 not impossible 
to account for them. 

The so-called Caucasic race had a history 
of interminglings of races of all sorts; and 
there is nowhere now any perfect embodi- 
ment of the Caucasic type. The Aryans 
who never formed a distinct and well-defined 
ethnical group, assimilated in their body of 
cultured organisation many and different 
races long before they proceeded to Europe 
to impress the indelible marks of their 
language and religion upon several groups 
of tribes of the northern world. Are we 
not then justified in making this observation, 
that if the variations which we now notice in 
different races of mankind have been  pro- 
duced through ages untold by the process 
of very complex miscegenation since the 
neolithic period, similarities in features, 
physical or social, cannot afford any criterion 
by which genetic affinities can be established ? 

Let me illustrate it by the example of the 
people of England Itis now admitted on 
all hands that there are no longer any pure 
races of mankind in this world and that a 
pure Caucasic type is a mere matter of ima- 
gination. Now, it must also be accepted 
as a verified truth that other peoples resided 
in England before that region was reached 
by some people of advanced physical type. 
Prof. John Rhys in a learned address which 
he delivered in r900 A.D. describes the 
ancient, race of Britain to be, “small 
swarthy mound-dwellers of an unwarlike 
disposition, much given to magic and wi- 
zardry, and living underground.” ,Then 
when by the process of miscegenation, the 
new and the old people formed a new 
race, could such a new race be affiliated to 
any particular family of mankind? Can any 
such thing as a particular “family” or “race” 
of mankind be at all conceived ? 
I shall discuss the value of the size of the 
skull later on, but one word here, just to 
point out the uselessness of the task of 


classification. It was the opinion of some 
anthropologists that when the dolichoce- 
phalic and the brachycephalic types are 
crossed, the result is the production of a 
mean (mesocephalic) type. To suit this 
theory many imaginary facts were thought 
of, to explain the origin of the mesoce- 
phalic, or sub-dolichocephalic English 
people. The Negro people being dolichoce- 
phalic, it has been conjectured that the 
Negro race,- when it overran Europe, 
bequeathed to the white man of to-day 
its sub-dolichocephalic index. It is for this 
reason, that Mr. Taylor states in his work 
entitled the “Origin of the Aryans” (p. 65) 
that the white race of Europe appears as a 
derivative from the Negro and the yellow race. 

The European type may be intermediate, 
and the sort of amalgamation suggested 
may be very true, but the results in the 
character of the head, the orbit and the hair 
from such mixture cannot be asserted. The 
question of heredity is still a stiff problem ; 
and it cannot be said in what proportion 
the father and the mother appear in their 


children. [I shall have to refer to this 
question later on. Another fact requires 
mention. There is in the English people, 


as well as in some other races of Europe, 
a strain of Aryan blood in addition to a 
blend of other elements—(Kean’s Ethnology, 
p- 396). As a misconception regarding the 
Aryan stock requires to be removed, I should 
state here briefly the result of modern re- 
searches on the point. For the authority 
of the propositions of which I am going to 
give a summary,. 1 refer the readers to the 
following amongst other important works :— 
(1) Ethnology, by A. H. Keane, (2) The 
revised edition of Stanford’s Compendium 
of Geography (specially the six volumes 
relating to Africa, Asia and Europe), and 
(3) Principles of Sociology by F. H. 
Giddings. 

The main propositions of 
problem are :— 

(1) The Aryans were a linguistic group 
and not an ethnic group to begin with. They 
formed a group of culture and spread their 
language and religion over a great portion 
of the world. “The Aryan peoples must 
be regarded, not asa single ethnical stock, 
but as an amalgam of many Caucasic, and 
no doubt some Mongolic elements, leavened 
by an original xanthochroid strain... .” 


the Aryan 
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(2) There cannot be any ethnical relation 
amongst all the groups of people speaking 
Aryan languages. Every distinct language 
does not represent a distinct race. The 
prevailing confusion between the groups of 
Aryan languages and the peoples of Aryan 
speech, is due to the mistake of the philo- 
logists who worked out their theory without 
any referehce to anthropological researches. 

(3) That community has now disappeared, 
being dispersed amid the innumerable 
populations, on whom it imposed one form 
or another of the Aryan mother-tongue. 

(4) “The Aryan migrations cannot be 
conceived as successive swarms going forth 
from some primeval Aryan Cradleland and 
for the first time peopling a great part of 
the northern hemisphere.”’ 

(5) The whole of Europe was already 
occupied by many tribes and ethnic groups. 
The wandering Aryan tribes only came in 
contact with them and imposed their 
civilisation upon them. Therefore it will 
be correct to say that an “Aryan strain 
permeates all or most of the groups’ now 
speaking Aryan tongues. It zs not true 
that these groups are themselves of Aryan 
stock. 

I should add another word here. The 
wandering Aryan tribes before coming in 
contact with the European groups of races, 
“did not fail to form fresh ethnical groups 
with the indigenous inhabitants,” sacrific- 
ing their racial purity, if ever they had any. 

(6) Strictly speaking, the term ‘Aryan “‘is 
applicable only to the Hindus and Persians” 
in whose traditions only, the word occurs. 
The extension of the term by the philo- 
logists to all the groups of people speaking 
Aryan tongues, was due to great misconcep- 
tion and must therefore be avoided. 

I think this is sufficient to show in a 
review like this, that any attempt at the clas- 
sification of races is bound to prove abortive 
and no race on earth can be said to belong 

to this or that family of mankind. The 
eminent scientist, Mr. J. A. Thompson, has 
therefore very rightly remarked that ‘the 
classification of mankind into races is not 
very instructive.” 


IL. 
I have stated that linguistic evidence isa 
very uncertain thing to rely upon, in the 
matter of ethnology. It is still more danger- 


ous when theories are built upon linguistic 
facts which are imperfectly understood. I 
shall show later on, that though we must 
pay atribute of praise to Dr. Grierson for 
what he has done in connexion with the 
Linguistic Survey of India, he has failed 
to realise the character of the dialectic 
variations of northern Indian languages. 

Even if we accept the wholly untenable 
opinion of Dr. Grierson regarding the 
method of migration of the Aryans in India, 
can it be asserted that Aryan features are 
prominent in some races only? Has any- 
body now any knowledge as to how the 
Aryans looked when they commenced to 
pour into India ? It seems that Sir Herb ert 
Risley has gota very well-defined picture 
before him of the Aryans. For how else 
could it be stated that this or that race 
retains the Aryan type to this or that extent? 
From what source he obtained this portrait 
he has not informed us. But for aught we 
know, ethnologists have failed to form 
any idea whatever regarding the physical 
appearance of the Aryans. Mr. Keane says 
that “the primitive Aryan group...eludes 
our grasp. As well might we seek in the 
raised dough the leaven of fermentation, as 
try to determine a primitive Aryan type.” 
The learned writer again says, that ‘Vir- 
chow’s challenge remains unanswered: ‘who 
therefore will furnish the proof, that the 
primitive Aryans were all dolichocephalous, 
and had blue eyes, blonde hair, and a white 
complexion ?” The italics are mine. Yet, 
by the standard of an Aryan type (wholly 
imaginary) the races of India have been 
judged. 

It is not quite the proper place to make 
any suggestion as to the origin of certain 
types represented by different peoples in 
India. ButI may point out that a theory 
quite opposite to what has been put forward 
ey be maintained with greater plausibi- 
ity. 

It is a well-known fact in history that 
the people of the Panjab were more in- 
fluenced by the invasion and settlement of 
many foreign tribes than those far removed 
from the north-western frontier. Once the 
Dharmasastras of India made the land 
watered by the five rivers an unholy land, 
for un-Aryan practices on the part of the 
people of that province. Let me also mention 
some facts regarding the people of Central 
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yndia. Previous to the rising of the Gujar 
ribes we do not get any account of the Raj- 
put clans of Central India. The very clan- 
names had to be Sanscritised with the 
greatest grammatical ingenuity. We have 
evidence in epigraphical literature that 
intermarriage between the Rajputs and the 
Huns was practised. The Huns again, 
so goes the tradition, once made the 
neighbouring region of Central India their 
home. We read in the Sakti-Sangama 
Tantra :-— 

Kamagirim Samarabhya Dvaracantam, 
var, 

Sri- Kuntalabhidho deso Hunadesam srinu priye. 

I simply throw out these hints, but do 
not suggest any theory My purpose is simply 
to point out how greatly defective the 
inferences of the learned writer have been, 
because of his having introduced the test of 
languages and the standard of an Aryan 
type, in the matter of the classification of 
races. I must again state the fact, that 
great families of languages and traditions, 
show only culture-divisions and not race- 
divisions. 


Mahes- 


Hi. 


I now proceed to examine those physical 
characteristics {acquired through long, long 
ages) which are considered tobe permanent 
elements in race differentia. They are, prin- 
cipally speaking, the colour of the skin, the 
character of the hair, longness or broadness 
of skulls, width or narrowness of eye-orbits, 
and broadness or narrowness of the pelvis. 
Sir Herbert Risley has discussed the first three 
of these with some care; and soI shall also 
confine rnayself within those limits. 


(1) Complexion—The colour of the skin is 
so prominent, that even careless observers 
notice it and classify people by it. But we 
learn from modern physiology, that com- 
plexion is due to climate and diet. Messrs. 
Giddings and Keane have cited many 
authorities in their works in support of that 
view. Mr. Keane also informs us, that *‘the 
pigment or colouring matter, situated chiefly 
in the rete mucosum or lower layer of the 
cuticle, which was formerly supposed to be 
peculiar to the Negro, is really common to 
all races”. Theodore Waitz adduces many 
examples to show that “hot and damp 
countries favour the darkening of the skin, 
and that the same race tends to be much 
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darker in low marshy districts than on the 
neighbouring uplands.” 

(2) The hair, its colour and texture—I quote 
the views of Mr.. Keane to show how unsafe 
it is to base any conclusion on the character 
of the hair. “It is specially noteworthy 
that, as pointed out by Topinard, the white 
group comes nearest to the higher apes in this 
respect, the black being the farthest re- 
moved, and the yellow intermediate.” It 
has also been observed that even amongst 
Caucasic divisions hair of different characters 
has been very often noticed. 

(3) The shape of the skull—It isno wonder 
that Sir Herbert Risley attaches much im- 
portance to the:measurement of the head, 
for it was he who principally worked for 
many years with scientific anthropometry. 
He also published the results of his measure- 
ments in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute so long ago as 1890. After 
considering the questions of complexion 
and hair, the author of “The Indian 
People” remarks: “when we turn to the 
definite or anthropometric characters we 
find ourselves upon firmer ground.” The 
italics are mine. But this isnot the opinion 
of eminent ethnologists. Even those who 
favour it, do not use the results of measure- 
ments in building up theories or making 
classifications, as Sir H. Risley has done. 
They only advise using anthropometry for 
the mere fact of recording carefully the 
results and not for any other purpose. Even 
Topinard states: “in its present phase, 
craniology is still a science of analysis and 
of patience, and not yet a science of 
synthesis.” 

I have already shown that it is difficult to 
know whether the Aryans were dolicho- 
cephalic or brachycephalic. It is not known 
to us, nor can it be traced now, whether in 
the process of miscegenation the character 
of the skull was acquired as an accident, or 
as a definite result of certain admixtures. 
Even admitting it to be the result of crossing, 
it cannot be ascertained whether the skull 
of the father or of the mother persists in the 
hereditary transmission. I can state it on 
the authority of Darwin that, which sex, 
under what circumstances, may have greater 
prepotency in the transmission of character, 
cannot be ascertained. It has been pronoun- 
ced by that immortal naturalist that it is an 
extremely intricate problem. 


FACTS ABOUT TIGERS 


But even those anthropologists who never 
had any reason to be partial to my view do not 
consider skull measurement to be of any 
value in determining race-classification. Mr. 
Keane’s statements are always very moderate 
and careful. He begins by saying that 
“with the shape and size of the skull we 
seem to enter debateable ground.” But 
later on he shows that it is of no use or value in 
racial classification. Wallace and some other 
eminent naturalists have uttered emphatic 
protests against anthropometry and have 
warned us not to rely upon it for ethnical 
classification. 

The latest and best work on heredity is, | 
think, the work of J. A. Thomson. In deter- 
mining the genetic relation between succes- 
sive generations, it has been stated after ex- 
aminig all possible theories on the subject, 
that acquired characters are not transmitted. 
It is true that the father and the mother con- 
tribute equal numbers of chromosomes in the 
building up of the child-organism, yet (so 
says the author), “the germinal from which 
a child develops is not quite the same as 
that from which the parents developed, or 
not quite the same as that from which its 
brothers and sisters developed, and the result 
is variation inthetruesense. Each offspring 
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has its individuality, and is a new creation” 
(p. 25). Then again, “as life goes on, 
peculiarities due to nurture, continue to be 
superimposed on the hereditary qualities” 
(p. 7). The author has shown that the 
modification or change of the skeleton is 
but an acquired character. 


It is impossible to go deep into this ques- 
tion here. Anthropology depends greatly 
on biological researches, and ethnology is 
only a munor branch of anthropology. It is 
too late in the day to proceed with linguis- 
tic data only, or to make any inference from 
external physical features which are due to 
causes which it is the province of biology to 
determine. 


If, therefore, consistently with the title of 
the first volume of “The Indian Empire”, 
merely ethnographic notes had been record- 
ed, the book would have proved highly 
useful. The chapter on ethnology has some 
other inaccuracies of a minor character, 
but as they are mainly dependent upon 
the theories, I do not refer to them here. 

I shall review the chapters on Languages 
and Religions in a subsequent issue of this 
journal. 


Bisay CHANDRA MAZUMDAR. 


FACTS ABOUT TIGERS 


IGERS have long been a source of terror 
and annoyance to the inhabitants of 
this country. It is very difficult to 

form any correct estimate of the deprada-~ 


_ tions committed by'these animals upon the 


flocks and herds of the poor peasantry. 
Various methods are employed all over India 
for entrapping or destroying these animals. 
The destruction of human beings and cattle 


by the royal tiger has been alarmingly on 


the increase. The statistics of the last 
twenty-five years indubitably show that 
this animal has been more destructive to 
human life than any other single species. 
From rg00 to 1904 no less than four thou- 
sand human beings fell a prey to the man- 
eating propensities of the tiger. During 
famines, when the drought causes these 


more than ever to move towards the plains 
in search of water, the facilities for giving 
free vent to their evil propensitics become 
greater. In 1897 Bengal showed an abnormal 
death-rate from this cause. In the year 
1901, when game had run short in the 
forests of the Central Provinces, we find 
that these brutes invaded the human haunts 
and dreated great devastation in the coun- 
try. These animals are found to be more 
vigorous in their campaign against cattle. 
From 1880 to 1884, the total sacrifice in 
this direction is represented by 109,875. 
The total number of deaths of human beings 
caused by tigers alone forms on the average 
37 per cent. of the total number of deaths 
caused by other wild animals. The great 
havoc committed by these brutes upon cattle 
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and men fully justify the introduction of 
every possible contrivance for their extermi- 
nation. 

Tigers are a class of treacherous animals. 
They are very sly and cruel. The earliest 
home of the tiger has been mentioned to 
be the marshes and heavy jungles of Bengal. 
It is not found.in Ceylon; perhaps, it must 
have migrated southwards only after the 
separation of the island from the mainland. 
The Atharva Veda, which is said to have 
been written when the Aryans had reached 
the Ganges valley, makes mention of the 
tiger while no mention of it is made in the 
Rig-Veda. Nothing is also mentioned 
about’ this animal in the Avasta, which 
is one of the most ancient Iranic Scriptures. 
This is sufficient proof to show that it was 
probably at a relatively late period that it 
spread to West and North Asia and into the 
Malayan peninsula. Tigers are largely 
found in the forests of Travancore, Cochin 
and British Malabar. These animals are 
now seen only in inaccessible swamps and 
jungles, and this is why we do not have now 
great ‘tiger-bags’ as before. There is a 
general fear, at least Mr. Rees thinks so, 
that the breed will become extinct. It is 
unfounded ; for, in the impenetrable jungles 
of Bengal, Central India and the Ghats of 
Southern India, where sportsmen generally 
cannot easily get at them, these beasts are 
sure to long survive. 

A tiger, taken ever so young, or nurtured 
ever so kindly, is sure in the end to reveal 
its insatiable thirst for human blood. A 
good many stories are current among the 
inhabitants of the jungles regarding the 
man-eating propensities of the tiger. It is 
said that all tigers are not man-eaters: it is 
only some of them that turn out to be 
man-eaters. Certain causes must have 
-evidently contributed to turn some of these 
animals into man-eaters, though we are 
unable to believe many of those fabulous 
accounts. Tigers -must have found *man- 
killing an easier form of sport than catching 
other animals for food. It is said that when 
once a tiger acquires the habit, the ease 
with which it can procure food confirms it 
in the practice. The scarcity of game in 
certain jungles is said to be another reason. 
We know, as a matter of fact, that in places 
where cattle are found all the year round, 
we do not hear of much havoc done by 


tigers among human beings. Tigers, when 
they take to man-killing, become very 
craity, and can baffle even the keenest of 
sportsmen. We have heard of a tiger in 
South India which had killed two hundred 
human beings. Mr. Webber has given us 
an account of an Himalayan tiger which is 
said to have killed more than threg hundred 
men, women and children. Captain Forsyth, 
whose book is a classic on the subject, says 
that the districts in which man-eating is 
most prevalent are those where cattle are 
sent to graze for only a part of the year; 
the cattle keep down the game-supply, and 
when they depart the tigers have to kill 
men or to starve. Tigers are sometimes 
said to cover an area of 4o square miles or 
more in their wanderings in quest of food. 
In the cool damp jungles of Bengal and 
certain places where deer and domestic 
cattle are abundant, they are rather 
‘stay-at-home’. The difficulty, as has been 
found by personal experience, of bringing a 
tiger to bag becomes infinitely greater when 
it remains in its favourite haunt than when 
it wanders out. 

This animal has many other peculiarities. 
In killing its victims, the tiger, we have it 
on the authority of Captain Forsyth, seizes 
by the nape of the neck, and uses its paws to 
hold the animal and gives a purchase for the 
wrench that dislocates its vertebrae. Mr. 
Sanderson, another sportsman of large 
Indian experience, does not agree with this 
view. He says that it is not usual with the 
tiger to seize its victim by the nape. What 
it actually does “is to seize the throat in 
his jaws from underneath and turn it up- 
wards and over, sometimes springing to the 
far side in doing so, to throw the victim 
over and give the wrench which dislocates 
the neck.” Our experience of the tiger in 


_ the forests of Southern India is much the 


same as that of Mr. Sanderson, though we 
have always seen the tiger springing upon 
its prey first and then, to quote the words of 
Sir S. Baker, ‘fixing his teeth’ in the back of 
the neck at the first onset, and continuing its 
spring so as to pass over the animal attacked. 
This wrenches the neck suddenly round, and 
as the animal struggles the dislocation is 
easily effected. Again there are doubts as to 
the muscular strength of the tiger. Colonel 
Walter Campbell has mentioned a case of a 
tiger which jumped clean over a six-foot 
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hedge of prickly pear with a bullock in its 
jaws. This might seem incredible; but the 
tiger 1s a strong animal and it can carry on 
its back animals of enormous weight and 
jump with them over big ravines and ditches. 
The tiger, unlike the leopard, eats the hind 
quarters of its victim first. ‘It does not suck 
the blood of its victim and tear open the 
pleura; on the other hand it likes to 
make, if left undisturbed, a quiet feast of 
it in the course of a couple of days. The 
sportsmen take advantage of this and 
try to shoot it over a ‘kill.’ When it kills 
an animal it wants to make the best 
use of it. There is difference of opinion 
about the maximum size of tigers. Sir S. 
Baker, Mr. Sanderson, and other authorities 
must have had experience only of the Ben- 
gal tigers when they say that they are the 
largest and the most ferocious. They have 
fixed the size of a full-grown tiger at from g to 
12,feet. But in parts of Southern India, we 
have seen tigers of over 14 feet in length. 
The one in Trivandrum Park measures more 
than 13 feet and is exceedingly ferocious. 

We shall now describe some of the 
methods adopted in destroying these ani- 
mals. The people of Malabar (the Kuri- 
chtyars of the Waynad forests) are even now 
known to be the best hunters. They are 
notin the habit of equipping themselves 
with rifles when out hunting, the chief 
weapon used by them being a kind of 
arrow (it is called Kathyiambu). They des- 
troy these brutes by the following primi- 
tive method :— 

“A small space near a thoroughfare is partially 
cleared in the jungle and an old goat or dog is pitted 
in the centre. Around this place at convenient dis- 
tances, several pits, just large enough to admit the body 
of,a man, are dug and wooden plugs are inserted in the 
interior of the pits and on these plugs which serve the 
purpose of steps,;these Kurichzyarys balance themselves 
while looking out for the arrival of the tiger from the 
nearest jungle. They have not to wait long for the 
beast ; and when it comes and takesa bound at the 
poor beast pitted in the centre, a number of arrows 
are shot upon the beast. The whole is easier done 
than said. Itis very seldom that the beast tries in 
its impotent rage to make a rush at its aggressors: it 
gets very often the quietus at the very first discharge of 
the arrows. These Kuvichiyars display great skill 
and courage in thus lacerating and debilitating the 
tiger in no time.”’ 

This method is not very much in vogue at 
present. The method of shooting the tiger 
over a ‘kill’ is the one prevalent almost 
throughout India, and the following is a 
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description of the same. Some of _ 
animals, despite all precautions, insist night 
after night, in carrying off sheep, bullocks, 
and even men and women. The people then 
generally adopt the following course. One 
or two experienced sportsmen Join together 
(it must be noted that they should have 
sufficient experience in tiger-killing), and 
make a platform on the loitiest branches of 
some trees near a ‘kill’ over which the tiger 
had a half meal the previous night. Some- 
times in couples, sometimes alone, these men 
wait there in the night seated on the plat- 
form which is well-shrouded from view by 
thick foliage. The tiger is sure to make its 
appearance to finish the meal ; and its ap- 
proach to the place is indicated by the sudden 
disappearance of the jackals from near the 
carcase, which has already attracted legions 
of jackals, vultures and dogs. The jackals 
and the dogs generally get offata canter: 
only the vultures remain careless of the 
approach of the ‘lord of jungles’. The very 
stealthy and catlike way in which it creeps 
out of the jungle and the final bound it aims 
at the throat of the prostrate carrion is a 
sight worth seeing. Simultaneously with 
that final bound the animal is shot; clever 
sportsmen would always do so; for, after- 
wards (that is to say when the brute in all 
its ferocity begins its feast) it may not be quite 
possible to take a good aim. The beast 
hasa good vitality and the shot must 
therefore be aimed at one of the vital organs 
of the animal—the brain, heart or lungs. 

In Bengal and Central India, tigers are 
destroyed in other ways. They beat an 
area of a jungle with howdah elephants and 
finally surround the beast. In Central India 
tigers are shot from a Machan. There is 
hardly any difference between the latter and 
the one we have just described at length. In 
the Machan sport, whichis done under cover 
of night, large numbers of coolies provided 
with drums are employed to beat a jungle 
and, drive the tigers to the Machans 
(platforms) on which are seated the sports- 
men. Again, tigers are also killed on foot 
by the sportsmen of Central India. Sports- 
men interested in tiger-killing should first 
study the stealthy habits of the animal and, 
with sufficient courage, (by which we mean 
that they should not begin to shiver from 
head to foot at the appearance of the ani- 
mal), it would not be very difficult to shoot 
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‘the animal on foot, say from behind a bush 
or rock. The difficulty hes in facing the 
tiger directly: the rest is quite easy. The 
tiger, while it is the most ferocious of 
animals, is very cowardly. 

These animals are also captured alive in 
traps of very simple mechanism, the bait 
generally used being a dog or a sheep. They 
are also captured by the use of medicine by 
certain jungle tribes. In older times tigers 
were captured and tamed for purposes of 
display. Wehave read of animal fights hav- 
ing been one of the common amusements 
among Indian Princes. Indian Princes used 
to tame these animals like cats. 

When Captain Basil Hall visited Linga 
Raja of Coorg, in 1813, two large tigers, 
which the Raja had completely tamed, 


were let loose in the Hall and “they merely 
lounged about, rubbed their noses together, 
and then, tumbling on the ground, rolled 
about like a couple of kittens at play’. 
Lord Roberts tells us that the Karoli Raja 
appeared at Lord Canning’s Durbar with 
four tigers each chained ona separate car. 
The Emperor Jehangir possessed the power 
of taming tigers and lions, and et is said 
that a messenger from the king of Persia, 
who visited his Court, once found the 
Emperor stroking two great tigers. We 
have seen tamed tigers and lions with 
Circus troupes. Some attribute this to 
hypnotism, whilst.others are of opinion that 
they are tamed by medicinal powers. 


A SPORTSMAN. 


NOTES 


The Education of Woman. 


What India needs to-day is education, 
more and deeper than any she has yet 
attained. In contemplating this, we must not 
unduly exalt our need of others. None is 
really taught by another. True teaching is 
always self-teaching. Real education is 
self-education. By our own vision of the 
ideal, and by our own struggle to reach its 
height, do we really rise; by no other 
means whatsoever. It matters nothing in 
what form the ideal appears to us; it 
matters not at all whether the upward path 
be hard or easy. All that matters is our 
own struggle. By that do we rise. 

This struggle has now reached the period 
of its highest importance. We are face to 
face with a definite educational problem, 
whose general form and dimensions we are 
able to envisage. The mind of our people 
as a whole is to be set free to reflect wishin 
the great processes of our outward striving. 
The community is grappling with its own 
spiritual destinies, labouring at all costs to 
recover and re-express its old self-conscious- 
ness of nationality and the civic life. And 
each home must adjust itself in its own 
way, at its own rate, to each increment of 
these inspirations, as it is won. 


The Samaj is the strength of the family: 
the home is behind the civic life: and the 
civic life sustains the nationality. This is 
the formula of human combination. The 
essentials of all four elements, we have 
amongst us. We have inherited all that 
India needs, in our ancient dharma. But 
we have allowed much of their conscious- 
ness to sleep. We have again to realise the 
meaning of our own treasures, 


Public spirit is the reflection within, of 
the groupings that transcend the home, 
without. If we are struggling to renew the 
city and the nation, then the affairs of city 
and nation must occupy our thought and 
feeling. Our love of people and country 
must be conscious, not merely latent, and 
the effort to awaken this in ourselves, will 
constitute the largest factor in true educa- 
tion. Reading and writing are serviceable 
to this effort: but they can never take its, 
place. Many kinds of knowledge will 
appear desirable to those who are thus 
striving to subordinate their own experience 
to that of the country, trying to merge 
themselves in the unities that include the 
home. But such knowledge may for the 
most part be classified—outside the three 
R’s as History, Geography, and Science, 





NOTES 


Mos of the facts that go to build up the 
communal spirit will be gathered from one 
or other of these sources. A world-sense; 
a time-sense; and a feeling for the fact in 
itself; these three things make up the 
modern conception; and these are Geogra- 
phy, History, and Science. 

Where there 1s opportunity for the process 
of education, it ought to run on these lines. 
For the most part, however, we are educated 
by no definite process, but by participating 
in the ideas of those about us. Few lessons 
are so memorable in after-life, as a father’s 
-kindly answers to his children’s questions, 
asked as they sat at meals, or rested in his 
arms. ‘The very importance of reading and 
writing as a means to education lies in the 
wider area of thought and opinion that 
they throw open to us. Books, Newspapers, 
and Magazines carry the thought of the 
world and the-commune without, into the 
home within. The great mind-tides of the 
national ocean wash up, by their means, 
on the quiet shores of women and the 
family. 

The great end and aim of all educational 
efforts, then, lies in rendering the individual 
efficient as an atom in his community and 
that community efficient as an atom in 
humanity. To do this, a certain care and 
forethought are necessary. For it is in his 
own community that the individual is to in- 
here. Here we come on the crime of those 
who educate an Indian girl to be an orna- 
ment of English or French society. The 
main value of education is not individual 
but social and communal. And a woman 
of merely European associations is as out 
of place in the Indian world as a Dodo 
amongst a flock of pheasants, or a deer 
amongst cows. As a matter of fact, 
however, the method in this case necessarily 
‘defeats the end, and the girl is exceedingly 
unlikely to realise either ideal. By a false 
education, she has been made critical of her 
own people and their institutions, without 
herself fulfilling the ideal of any other. It 
is not by teaching a Bengali girl French, 
or the piano, but by enabling her to think 
about India, that we really educate her, and 
make of her one with whom the world’s 
greatest minds are proud to be associated. 

To attempt this, every home is competent. 
The will of the mother may indeed flow 
through each individual, as the ocean 
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_ through an empty shell. The experience of 


the country may loom so large in any 
one life, that the personal experience is 
made small beside it. But the spirit that 
feels thusis only to be caught from fires 
already kindled. Throughout the day, 
those who would light this fire, must first 
give themselves to the great pre-occupation. 
The children at their lessons will catch the 
thought, and their knowledge as it comes 
will add to it fresh power. Let each begin 
where he can. It isa case of “ Bring your 
own lotus to blossom, and the bees will 
come of themselves !” 

In the ideal education, the great interest 
of life is built up in three stages: first, there 
are the studies of childhood; then there is 
travel; and last of all comes the chosen 
task. Such was the life of Savitri, and 
such is all perfect life. We learn to the end. 
There is no point at which education ends. 
But in forming the idea of India as an 
absorbing passion, a few years of pilgri- 
mage, before the serious work of life begins, 
give the most perfect aid. This, it will be 
remembered, is travel within India. Not 
outside. Foreign travel is good, when the 
mind has been trained to understand and 
benefit by what it sees. But merely to see 
and hear strange things, without a purpose, 


_ without a leading idea, without any wisdom 


of life, is as dangerous as any other form of 
gluttony or indigestion. The same thing, in 
the same system, may be made to act as 
food or as poison, according to the condi- 
tions under which it 1s absorbed. 

Even in India, purposeless travel breeds 
meaningless love of change, while travel for 
an idea gives a supreme vision and delight. 
To prepare one’s daughters to understand their 
country when they see her, would not bea 
bad way of summing up the object: of 
childhood’s schooling. To do so, how 
much must one not learn! Certainly no eye 
as yet has gathered the full glory of India, 
as the Indian woman of the future will 
gather it. Cheetore and Benares, Ujjain 
and Rajgir, Elephanta and Conjeeveram,— 
to appreciate these, how much is to be 
studied! And of the whole to be enjoyed. 
how small a fraction are these ! 

The home as an organ of the commune. 
education by public spirit and by travel. 
lead us to the last great factor in the perfect 
life, the individual task, through whicl 
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each soul takes its own place in the nation- 
al whole. Above all, this work must be 
selfless. No love of display, no thirst for 
fame or praise, must be allowed to vulgarise 
her who desires to offer herself at the feet 
of the Mother. The great Teacher of 
Dakkhineshwar used to hold gold in one 
hand and earth in the other, and change 
them backwards and forwards, from hand to 
hand, muttering ‘Earth is Gold! Gold is 
Earth! till, having lost all sense of their 
relative values, he could throw them both 
into the river. Similarly let us say, “India 
is all! I am nothing! Iam nothing! India 
is all!” till one idea alone remains with 
us, of throwing away self and life and ease, 
asso much dross, in the great stream of 
effort that is making for the national righ- 
teousness. 

It may be that we are called only to 
silence and thought. Then let our silence 
be dynamic, let our thought be prayer. 
Let our quiet shelter the idea of India, as 
a lamp might be kept from flickering, 
behind the screen of an outstretched veil. 
Even silence serves, for woman must ever 
provide the force out of which man acts. 
It is the faith cherished in the home, that 
governs action in the world. To hold a 
thought and be true to it unwavering, is 
far greater than to spring impulsively to 
noble deeds. Ina nation, we want both,— 
woman, the mother, to keep the faith; 
man, the child, to fight its battles. The 
saint who prays over the sleeping city is 
ever feminine, ever vigilant, ever silent. 
To work, to suffer, and to love, in the 
highest spheres; to transcend limits; to be 
sensitive to great causes; to stand trans- 
figured by the national righteousness; this 
is the true emancipation of woman, and 
this is the key to her efficient education. 


NivepiIta—orF Rx.,-V. 


Reading, Writing and Speaking. 

There are but a few main points, asecen- 
tral thoughts on a subject, in a thinker’s 
mind ; for the excellence of a thought lies in 
its simplicity and generality. The author 
of a voluminous book has but a few rudi- 
mentary original ideas to start with, which 
he elaborates, and explains, with facts and 
details, to make into a big book. 

It is these points that are so very im- 
portant in the whole work, and which 


it should be our special object to get hold 
of, in reading through the book. The 
details will then easily follow. 

In writing and speaking as well, “‘ Brevity 
is the soul of wit.” Brevity often invites 
attention and penetrates into the mind of 
a reader or. a listener like a sharp needle 
driven straight in. These few, central 
thoughts very often appear in his mind, as 
plain and natural, and readily acceptable, 
being considered almost as much his own, 
as his own original thoughts are. Sponta- 
neously he accepts them, elaborates them, 
and, if necessary, defends them with all 
the nascent ideas of his own mind. 

In other words, what really constitutes 
success in Reading, Speaking and Writing, 
is a short, simple, significant thought based 
upon a solid array of facts, given with 
authority and reference, a grain of rele- 
vant fact being worth far more, than a 
much larger back-ground of embellishments. 

These solid facts are to be picked up 
from one’s own experience, as well as from 
that of others. The latter field is vastly 
more extensive, and is a more fertile source 
to draw from. With these wide fields 
one must keep close touch. It is the busi- 
ness of authoritative books of reference to 
supply them concisely, which we should 
largely consult. 

Original works of known authors on 
interesting subjects should be ‘all known 
by name, and for getting short central 
ideas from them, their tables of contents, 
introductions, and conclusions, should at 
least be read through, together with the 
reviews made of them in journals and 
books. 

This is mainly meant to give us some 
idea, about the sources of references of a 
particular nature—together with authentic 
statistics, diagrams and charts if any, on 
the subject, which are for the spread of 
useful and exact knowledge, by reading, 
speaking and writing, so very important, 
at the present day. 

Instead of reading a book thoroughly 
at odd times, it is better to do so with 
reference to a particular object in view. 
Whenever a certain question crops up, or 
a subject has to be written upon, gather up 
all the references, and read through those 
parts only wherein the reference to the 
matter in question is contained. ‘This will 
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save time and labour, and give a better 
and more manageable grasp of the subject. 

We should take short notes as we read, 
then sort them, connect, elaborate,—and 
finally draw conclusions from the marshalled 
out thoughts, in a concise and significant 
way. 

To be brief in everything is a great ad- 
vantage, and is true economy. It would 
immensely save our time and labour, and 
of those who read and consult us. 

Whenever a thought is to be developed, 
it should be given a definite shape, however 
rude it may at first be. Then elaborate 
it, with explanations, examples and refer- 
ences, and make it known by publishing it. 
This would invite criticism and comment, 
and thus help us with more suggestions 
and ways of viewing things. It would 
broaden our own opinions, with the thoughts 
and experiences of others. 

Retouching is always necessary. Re- 
touching with slight alterations is just like 
the pencilling for light and shade on a 
painting to make it more life-like, up-to- 
date and exact. 

Inpu Mapuas MALLIk. 


Want of Sympathy. 


One of the charges frequently brought 
against British rule in India is the 
manifest want of sympathy between the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats who rule India 
and the people of the country. Those who 
bring this charge should 
such was the case even in England a century 
ago. Thus a writer on “Parliamentary 
Reform” in the Edinburgh Review for July 
1809, says :— 


“With regard, again, to the obvious want of sym- 
pathy and communication between the people and 
their rulers, and the mingled discontent and contempt 
which naturally arises, on both sides, from this un- 
constitutional estrangement ; this is owing, we believe, 
in a very great degree, to the actual ignorance of the 
most forward and stirring part of our public func- 
tionaries with regard to the real sentiments, as well 
as the intelligence and temper of the people. Living 
constantly in the metropolis—engaged perpetually 
with their schemes and intrigues,—and communicating 
with the people only through those dangerous muddle- 
men who pretend to dispose of Elections, it is not 
wonderful that they should want leisure and oppor- 
tunity to make themselves acquainted with the state 
of public opinion, or that they should regard its ex- 
pression as an ungrateful interference with their 
peculiar privileges. When the public business of a 
country is much accumulated, and consequently much 
subdivided, there is nothing perhaps which makes 
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aman more shallow and arrogant, than to be wholly 
engaged in it; and it is, we belteve, very ‘much owing 
to the multiplication of those pert, practised, and 
narrow-minded politicians, that that repulsive tone of 
contempt has been adopted towards the people, which 
has been repaid, upon their side, with retorted scorn 
_and resentment.” Pp: 293-294. 

The above is equally applicable to modern 
India. The cause of this want of sympathy 
on the part of the English for Indians is 
described in the following manner by a 
writer in the Calcutta Review for December, 


1855 (p. 285) :— 


“We can sympathise with our own countrymen, on 


whatever shores they may be cast, or in whatever - 


situation they may be thrown; but it is not easy to 
sympathise, under any circumstances, with a genuine 
Asiatic. Even the most experienced amongst us 
understand but imperfectly the feelings, the instincts, 
the principles of action which move the Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, by whom we are surrounded. And if 
we do understand them, it ts troublesome to go out 
of ourselves for the occasion to place ourselves 
in the situation of people of different colour 
and different creed, and to forget our nationality 
altogether. Some how or other, we cannot take a 
living interest in the actions of our dusky neighbours. 
Surrounded as we are by them, often seeing from 
month’s end to month’s end no other faces, we are 
still little able to regard them as anything more than 
so much furniture. We don't think how the blood 
flows, or the heart pulses, or the brain works beneath 
the dark skin. Even a dead body isa mere thing of 
corruption—not the outward and visible sign of a 
foregone tragedy of the deepest human interest. It 
is an atom of a great mass of mortality—not one 
living member of a family complete in all its parts, 
and bound together by the same endearing ties, that 
we ourselves are wont to recognize. In our eyes it is 
not the ruin of afather, a brother, or a son—whose 
place is vacant—whose fofah has passed into other 
hands, We may speak his language—know therough- 
ly the history of the country and the geography of the 
district to which he belonged—perhaps, in the abstract 
understand something about the mysteries of caste; 
but he is, after all, nothing more than one of so many 
millions of tax-payers—a grain of sand from the great 
desert, on which we have stamped the foot-prints of 
the European conqueror.” 


' Professor Wallace on the Failure of 
Lord Morley. 


Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy writes: ‘‘Pro- 
fessgr Alired Russel Wallace has sent me the 
following notes on Lord Morley’s Indian 

. policy, a commentary on the ‘Failure of John 
Morley,’ and with his permission I forward 
them to you for publication in the Modern 
Review.” Thisis what Dr. Wallace writes :— 

“lt had great hopes of John Morley, but I 
have lost them. He seems to want the 
moral courage to face a great responsibility, 
and to be cowed by the ruling classes into a 
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dread of insurrection. He has not dared to 
strike out anew path and make his will 
dominant over the officialdom of India and 
the India Office. His very first step should 
have been to send out to India, Englishmen 
‘whom he could trust, to bring him true 
information as to the actual condition of the 
‘workers of India, and the aspirations of the 
educated classes. He should also have 
given hope to the people of India. He should 
have declared his determination to znztiate, 
and carry out continuously, even if slowly, 
the long-promised grant of Self-Government 
in India ; beginning, not at the top, which 
is absolutely worthless—a mere sop to 
officialdom—but at the bottom, in the restora- 
tion of the village communities, each with 
an educated native, of the same race, as 
representative of the protectzng—not the 
oppressing—power of the English rule. He 
should insiston the immediate reduction— 
even the temporary cessation—of the terrible 
taxation of the actual land-cultivators, the 
source of India’s real wealth, yet the most 
miserable in the world under Indian official- 
dom. He should have insisted, first of all, on 
the holdings of these cultivators and of all 
their little household goods and agricultural 
implements being absolutely zualienable, thus 
saving them for ever from the clutches of 
the money-lender to whom our laws have 
delivered them. He should abolish the 
cruel salt-tax, and to the actual cultivators 
supply irrigation-water free, since it was our 
neglect that allowed the old tanks to be 
destroyed. ; 

“All this would have been dreadfully 
irregular, and high officialdom would have 
protested ; but, with a Minister of determined 
will, would have submitted. These measures 
would have been upheld by the English 
nation, would have by this time abolished 
famine and have reduced plague; and, 
combined with a greater sympathy with 
all religious and racial customs and feelings, 
would have ensured internal peace and 
confidence in English rule. Indians of all 
classes would then have felt that their King 
and Emperor was at last represented by a 
Minister who sympathised with them, and 
whom they could trust.” 


Hindus and Mahomedans in India 
in the days of John Company, 


In-our last number we quoted a passage 
from Dr. Taylo~’s Topography of Dacca to 
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show the amicable relations which prevailed 
beween Hindus and Mahomedans in Eastern 
Bengal about 1839, when thé book was 
written. In this number we shall make 
some further extracts, but from another 
source, to show that the same happy state 
of things prevailed all over India, and even 
beyond it, in countries governed by Maho- 
medan rulers. The book to which we shall 
refer is The East India Gazetteer, by Walter 
Hamilton, published in two volumes in the 
year 1828, dedicated by permission to the 
Court of Directors. The materials from 
which the work was composed were either 
printed documents, or manuscript records 
deposited at the India Board, so that it was 
something in the nature of a semi-official 
publication. I shall give the passages with 
the headings of the articles in which they 
occur. 


Hindustan: Open violence produced little effect 
on so patient a people, and although the Mahomedans 
subsequently lived for centuries intermixed with Hin- 
dus, no radical change was produced in the manners or 
tenets of the latter ; on the contrary, for almost a cen- 
tury past, the Mahomedans have evinced much defe- 
ence to the prejudices of their Hindu neighbours, and 
a strong predilection towards many of their ceremonies 
(vol I, p. 648). 

Rungpoor: The two religions, however, are on the 
most friendly terms, and mutually apply to the deities. 
or saints of the other, when they imagine that appli- 
cation to their own will prove ineffectual. (vol II, p.478). 


Malabar : When the Portuguese discovered India, 
the dominions of the Zamorin, although ruled by a super- 
stitious Hindu prince, swarmed with Mahomedans, 
and this class of the population is now considered 
greatly to exceed in numbr all other descriptions of 
people in the British District of South Malabar. 
This extraordinary progress of the Arabian religion 
does not appear (with the exception of Hyder. and 
Tipoo) to have been either assisted by the counten- 
ance of the government or obstructed by the jealousy 
of the Hindus, and its rapid progress under a series 
of Hindu princes demonstrates the toleration, or rather 
the indifference, manifested by the Hindoos to the 
peaceable diffusion of religious practices and opinions 
at variance with their own (IJ, 181). 

Deccan : There is a considerable Mahomedan popu- 
lation in the countries subject to the Nizam, but those 
of the lower classes, who are cultivators, have nearly 
adopted all the manners and customs of the Hindoos 
(I. 484). 
Kelat [The capital of Beluchistan]: The Hindus 
are principally mercantile speculators from Mooltan 
and Shikerpoor, who occupy about 400 of the best 
houses, and are not only tolerated in their religion, 
but also allowed to levy a duty on goods entering the 
city for the support of their pagoda (II, 81). 

Afganistan: Brahminical Hindus are found all 
over Cabul, specially in the towns, where they carry 
on the trade of brokers, merchants, bankers, gold- 
smiths and grain-sellers. (I, 12). 
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Cabul : Many Hindus frequent Cabul, mostly from 
Peshawar; and as by their industry they contribute 
greatly toits prosperity, they are carefully cherished 
by the Afgan Government (I, 307). 

Candahar: Among the Inhabitants he { Seid 
Mustapha | reckons a considerable number of Hindus 
(partly Kanoje Brahmins) both settled in the town as 
traffickers, and cultivating the fields and gardens in 
the vicinity............ with respect to religion, a great 
majority of the inhabitants are Mahomedans of the 
Sooni persuaSion, and the country abounds with mos- 
ques, in which Seid Mustapha asserts both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans worship, and in other respects nearly 
assimilate. (1, 341). 


Vilification of the Bengalees, 


The Calcutta Review for July 1855 (pp: 
138 et seq.) wrote :— 
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‘What Jew looked for any good thing out of 
Galilee? What Anglo-Indian looked for fighting in 
Bengal? »*« = *® & 

“The cowardice of a Bengali is indeed a thing by 
itself. * * 

“Like a pate de foie gvas from Strasbourg, or Lau de 
Cologne from Jean Marie Farina, or shawls from 
Cashmere, or rose-water from Ghazeepore, cowardice 
from Bengal is the only genuine commodity of the 
name. All other specimens are but imperfect and 
spurious. * * 8 & > 

“Bengal of course must be inhabited by Bengalis, 
and what are Bengalis, but the sleek, cringing 
sircar, the fat plausible Baboo, the be-Bacon'd 
and be-Shakspeare’d School-boy, the lying witness, 
the patient coolie, whom we meet every day? These 
are metropolitan specimens. Provincial Bengalis are 
the same, unsophisticated, and uneducated; mere 
varieties of the timid, cunning, perfidious race, which 
dynasty after dynasty has conquered, used and 
despised. * * % % 

“First in the row, look at the Bengali. * ***; for 
in all his phases, as a citizen, a villager, a rich man, a 
poor man, a rajah, a ryot, an ignoramus, a school-boy, 
a Brahmin, a Sudra, a Bengali is the antithesis of a 
warrior. He is dressed unlike a man of action, ac- 
cording to our modern ideas of dress. Physically he 
is weak, effeminate, sedentary, of low stature, of dark 
colour, of mild countenance. He possesses an intellect 
susceptible of the highest polish, but not of remarkable 
strength or vigor. Morally he is cunning, treacherous, 
cowardly, avaricious, a victim to a degrading supersti- 
tion, and, we must add, terribly false. No nation on 
earth presents a more uniform surface. * * But the 
man must have very little sense, or very little experi- 
ence, who fails to detect a Bengali under any disguise. 
His slender frame cannot be concealed even by occa- 
sional obesity. No swaggering will cover his consti- 
tutional cowardice. No affectation or nonchalance his 
characteristic cunning. No education his national 
ptculiarities. In his case it may safely be said—Zx 
uno disce ones. 

“Next, what is to be done with the Bengalis? 
They are certainly not savages; and yet what are 
they? Are they civilized or uncivilized? Calcutta 
philanthropists will, we suppose, decide for the former 
alternative ; but we may doubt whether they are justified 
in doing so. If civilization mean merely softness of 


character and manner, we allow that they are civilized. 
If civilization mean a spread of education, erection of 
public works, commercial pursuits and such like, we 
allow that the country is civilized. But if civilization 
mean that wholeseme and prosperous state of society 
fitted for self-government, that good hearty condition, 
as Leigh Hunt has it, ‘a state of manhood befitting 
man,’ we cannot save ourselves from saying that 
Bengal of the Bengalis is not civilized. Civilization, 
in its highest sense, means a manly, vigorous, national 
existence at its zenith. We decline to award the 
name either to effete or to weak infantine societies. 
The Bengalis are in one or other of these positions. 
It is difficult to determine in which. But between the 
two alternatives, we may gather that Bengal civilization 
is not yet. * * 

“Bengal of the Bengalis is a land of cowards and 
liars; and what remark can convey a more signal proof 
of hopelessness ? A race of savages is more hopeful 
than a race of cowards and liars. Germs of civilized 
manliness may be deep in the former; but the latter is 
a stock on which little good can be engrafted. What 
is to be done with a nation of cowards? « « x # 

“Bengal of the Bengalis is plainly then in no good 
way. A Morison’s pill of Baboosin Council, or on 
the Sudder Bench, in whatever numbers, will not cure 
its distemper. Weare curious to see what the new 
educational regime in the hands of Mr. Pratt, will effect. 
In the mean while it must not forget its degradation. 
[t must be ground down. It must be kept low, even 
in the dust. [tis but a race of women, not men !”’ 


We are sorry Sir H. Adamson could not 
refrain from harping on this old string. He 
must needs speak of the temid Bengali. Not 
that it matters much to the Bengali: if he 
be timid, he will outgrow that reputation ; 
if he be not timid, that facts itself gives the 
lie to every slanderer. But was it wise or in 
good taste for Sir Harvey to say what he did ? 


Agricultural Education in Japan. 


The following extract, we are sure, will 
be found interesting :— 


‘Nothing better illustrates the thoroughness which 
is characteristic of the Japanese nation than the manner 
in which the Government has _ initiated, developed 
and organised, agricultural education and research, 
and the response of the people to the lead of Govern- 
ment. Sir Frederick Nicholson estimates the total 
expenditure, Imperial and Local, on agriculture and 
agricultural education at not less than Rs. 8o lakhs 
per annum. Agricultural education begins in the 
higher elementary schools, in a large number of which 
the pupals are taught Agriculture and Natural Science. 
All teachers in Japan receive instruction in these 
subjects at the normal training schools. In close 
connection with the Elementary Schools are 6, 436 
supplementary schools which give more extended in- 
struction in Agriculture. These are either Evening 
schools, or give short courses in the winter months or 
during slack seasons, and are largely attended. Next 
come 118 regular agricultural schools of two grades. 
In the lower grade schools, of which the pupils must 
be over 12 years of age, there is a three years’ course 
with 27 hours of study per week, exclusive of practical 
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work. Inthe higher grade schools, the pupils must 
be over 14 years of age, the course is more advanced, 
and extends over three or four years with a two years’ 
post-graduate course, if desired, for specialisation in 
particular subjects. To both these classes are attached 
experimental and demonstration farms, which serve 
for the instruction not only of the pupils, but also of 
the agricultural population in their neighbourhood. 
The teachers, too, regularly deliver lectures on agri- 
cultural subjects to farmers at various centres. Both 
the agricultural schools proper, and the supplemen- 
tary schools from which they often develop, are of 
local origin and are supported by local funds aided 
by moderate Imperial Grants. Nearly all the pupils 
which pass through them either return to the land, 
or become teachers or agricultural officials. Finally 
there is the Agricultural College of Tokyo and the 
Colleges at Sapporo and Morioka, with fully equipped 
laboratories and experimental farms, where agri- 
cultural experts, teachers, and agricultural officials, 
are trained. ‘The work of the schools and colleges is 
largely supplemented by the experiment stations, one 
large central Station with several branches, and 
numerous local stations. The latter cost about Rs. 
6 lakhs per annum, 75 per cent. of which is met from 
local funds. In connection with the experiment 
stations, there are no less than 300 itinerant lecturers, 
who give instruction in agriculture and allied subjects.’’ 


The Agricultural Journal of India for Jan. 
1908, pp. 58-60. 


A Wluzzled Press and a Free Press. 


On the occasion of the passing of the 
Explosives Act and the Newspaper Act 
Lord Minto said that a general act for 
the regulation of newspapers would be pass- 
ed. When that is the desire of the author- 
ities, who cansay nay? Ona memorable 
occasion the Hon. Mr. Baker declared that 
he was not afraid of driving sedition un- 
derground. Possibly he is still of the same 


opinion. That shows the temper of the 
bureaucracy. But the question is not 
whether the bureaucrat is afraid or not, 


but what is the wisest and most statesman- 
like course to adopt. The rulers of India 
must have read history and know that 
with a free press the people’s bark is general- 
ly worse than the people’s bite, but with 
a muzzled press their bite is invariably 
worse than their bark. Of course the 
authorities are not afraid of such flea-bites, 
but the Indians and Anglo-Indians who 
may have to suffer from the violent acts 
of dynamitards have reason to be afraid. 
With the average bureaucrat the dynamiter 
is seditious and the “constitutional” agitator, 
too, is seditious; the only “honest” refor- 
mer is the man who bews low, vilifes his 
own countrynien and cries ditto to every 
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half-finished sentence of the white official. 
The dynamiter has his own explosive way of 
preaching sedition. The other class of so- 
called seditionists may not all prefer to go to 
jail by speaking the plain truth, but even their 
“sedition ’’ is not killed when it is pent up 
within the mind. Nor does a “seditious” 
idea, ideal, argument, fact, or suggestion 
cease to be, when the “sedition’’-monger 
is safely lodged in jail. Like should be 
confronted with like: The dynamitard uses 
force. So Government is justified in crush- 
ing him by force. But in dealing with the 
so-called “sedition” of the other kind, which 
is faz different in character, if Government 
has more inspiring ideas and ideals, more con- 
vincing arguments, incontrovertible facts, 
more righteous suggestions, they should be 
placed before the world. Physical force is 
powerless against immaterial or spiritual 
forces. It cannot kill or confine ideas and 
ideals. Nor is the newspaper the only 
medium for the promulgation of ideas and 
ideals. 

No explosive has yet been invented which 
can shatter a righteous ideal to pieces. 
Government may make any repressive laws 
it likes; but it should not be forgotten that 
the law can be effective only when it de- 
rives aid from popular feeling. And this 
can only be when innocent people are not 
harassed, and the legitimate aspirations of 
the people are satished.  - 


Defects of the National Education 
Movement. 


When some years ago Sir Gooroodas 
Banerji published a book on education, it 
was observed that he had not a single word 
to say on the education Of girls and women. 
It was all about the education of boys and 
young men that he wrote. This defect 
clings to the national education movement, 
with which he is prominently connected. 
It is a curious nation that thinks only of 
the men and ignores the existence of the 
women altogether. When the occasion re- 
quires it, the nationalist trots out the names 
of Sita and Savitriand Ahalya Bai to silence 
the adverse critic, but he is in many cases 
conterit} to accept the (generally menial) 
services of his women-folk and to forget 
that Sitas and Ahalya Bais did not grow 
wild on the soil of India. There was some 
sort of culture, some sort of social polity 
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at the bottom, and this culture did not 
consist in looking mainly to the creature 
comforts of the male population. 

It is true the Indian man _ reveres his 
mother, and is generally subservient to the 
wishes of his wife. It is true also that the 
Indian woman’s spirituality and spirit of 
self-elfacement are in many instances highly 
developed. But it is also true that her 
mental horizon and sphere of work are 
in too many cases little better than those 
of a household drudge. To call her a Devi 
(a goddess) does not deceive her. 

Another defect of the national education 
movement is that it has done almost nothing 
for the masses. The nation dwells in huts 
and hovels. Tocall a movement national 
_which practically ignores these dwellers in 
huts and hovels is a misnomer. 

No movement can grow and be perma- 
nent which is not broad-based on the people’s 
welfare. Anglo-Vernacular schools may be 
necessary for the sons of the middle-class 
gentry, but primary Vernacular schools for 
the children of the poor are more urgently 
needed. The money that goes to maintain one 
High School will suffice to maintain twenty 
Primary Schools. And even if no outside help 
is received, there is not a village that will 
not support its teacher, who must, of course, 
board round, and be satisfied with meagre 
payments in coin and the overflowing grati- 
tude and sincere respect of the villagers. 
And are not these better than what clerks 
generally get in Government and mercantile 
offices ? 

Our Vernacular school literature has been 
sterilised. If we wish to make it inspiring, 
a primary national education movement is 
the only means that we can think of. 


The Explosives Act. 


The Explosives Act recently passed, the 
main object of which enactment has our 
cordial support, has been framed after its Eng- 
lish prototype, with this difference that the 
Indian Act provides severer punishments,— 
which is not reasonable. Is a‘“black”*criminal’s 
crime blacker than a white criminal’s offence, 
and hence deserving of severer punishment? 
Like the English Act the Indian one throws 
the burden of proving one’s innocence on the 


accused. This may become a source of trouble: 


to those who are in the bad books of the 
Indian Police and Executive, as in many cases 


TT 


with us. 


the latter are not persons of the same typeas 
menof their class in England, nor are they 
restrained by the effective public opinion of a 
free people. Hence greater safeguards are 
required in India. This the authorities will 
not admit. That for the prosecution of a sus- 
pected person the sanction of Govern- 
ment willbe: required, is some safeguard ; 
but not a very effective one. For the police 
view backed up by the District Magistrates’ 
opinion is likely to be generally adopted by 
the Provincial Government. 

In the section which makes it punishable 
to help the manufacturers of explosives and 
bombs with money, premises, materials, &c., | 
it should have been made necessary for a 
conviction that complicity or knowledge on 
the part of the donor or the owner of the 
premises or the vender of the materials, should 
be proved. Otherwise charitable men and 
innocent house-owners and traders may often 
have to suffer. For subscriptions raised for 
a laudable object may be diverted to wrong 
uses, and itis not always possible for the 
donors to prevent such abuse. And donors 
are neither thought-readers nor omniscient 
to be able to divine accurately the real 
object of all collectors of subscriptions. It is 
not practicable to verify all credentials, 
Famine and other visitations are always 
{lliteracy and the absence of ade- 
quate facilities for education’ are a standing 
evil. Under these circumstances, no righte- 
ous person can refuse to pay subscriptions for 
feeding the starving people or for purposes of 
education. Already the malevolent genius of 
an Anglo-Indian journalist has suggested 
that the money raised for famine-relief is 
really spent in making bombs! May God 
have mercy on his soul! 

House-owners run even greater risks. 
Who alter letting a house can ascertain or 
thinks of ascertaining what is going on in 
the inner apartments? Is every house-owner 
to turn a detective or have a gang of detec- 
tives*in his service? East is not West. The 
privacy of our inner apartments is inviol- 
able; so thata law that may be enforced 
in the West without causing trouble to 
innocent men, may cause great hardship 
here. 

As to the supply of materials, how are 
dealers in chemicals to know to what uses 
purchasers will put,these substances? It is 
on record that the terrorists purchased some 
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chemicals from Messrs. D. Waldie. If in 
future any dynamitard goes to the same 
firm for chemicals how isit to know that 
he is a dynamitard ? 

To work effectively, a law must enlist the 
sympathy of the people on its side. That 
can be done only when it does not cause 
any harassment to innocent persons. 
Already a case has been reported where 
photographic chemicals are said to have 
been seized as explosive materials. Such 
acts cannot but create indignation, and 
range popular sympathies on the wrong 
side. 

The first duty, though not the only or the 
foremost duty, of Government is no doubt 
to keep order. But repressive laws by them- 
selves cannot maintain order. The root 
causes of disorder must be removed. It is 
not statesman-like to suggest, as Lord Minto 
has done, that the Bengal terrorists have risk- 
-ed their lives and all, because forsooth they 
belong to “a strangely impressionable and 
imitative people!’ Says His Excellency :— 

“Nothing to my mind has been more unfortunate 


and despicable than the readiness with which in certain 


quarters, endeavours have been heedlessly made to 
further a belief that assassination is merely the effort of 
a down-trodden people, struggling to free itself from a 
foreign oppressor. The conspiracy with which we have 
to deal represents nothing of the sort. To the best of 
my’ belief, it has largely emanated from sources beyond 
the confines of India. Its anarchical aims, and the 
outrageous doctrines it inculcates, are entirely new to 
this country. But unfortunately the seeds of its wicked- 
ness have been sown amongst a strangely impressionable 
and imitative people—seeds that have been daily 
nurtured by a system of seditious writing and seditious 
speaking of unparalleled virulence, vociferating to the 
beguiled youth that outrage is the evidence of patriotism 
and its reward a martyr’s crown.” 

His Lordship seems to think that the 
Bengal terrorists may have argued in this 
way :—‘We know our Government is the best 
possible on earth. We know Anglo-Indians 
have treated us as human beings. We have 
no grievances, no unsatisfied legitimate aspi- 
rations, no miseries, no degrading disabili- 
ties. Our opinions have been always follow- 
ed, our interests alone always looked to and 
our sentiments treated with the utmost and 
most gentle consideration.’ No European 
murderer of Indians, or white ravisher of 
Indian women has gone unpunished. Stillas 
foreign anarchists kill people by bomb-throw- 
ing and risk their own lives in the act, and as 
we are a very impressionable and imitative 
people, we must also make and throw bombs 
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and be hanged, in order to safeguard our 
reputation for imitativeness and impressiona- 
bility: for that is what our friends the 
conspirators ‘beyond the confines of India’ 
tellustodo.” ‘The seeds of wickedness’ may 
have come from foreign regions, they may 
have been nurtured by some newspapers; but 
who prepared the soil for the reception of the 
seeds? The rulers of India undoubtedly, 
unconsciously of course. This explains the 
genesis of the bomb-throwers, though, 
of course, it Can not justify or palliate 
their conduct. Their methods have been 
criminal and foolish, they may have 
taken an exaggerated view of the hope- 
lessness of the Indian political situation; 
but it is nothing but the blindness caused 
by self-complacency that will not see the 
share of the Englishman, official and non- 
official, in the creation of the terrorist. ~~ 


Fostering Educaton in the.U. P. 

We learn from the Advocate of Lucknow 
that in the United Provinces “it has been 
laid down that every student in a school 
should have a certain superficial area of 
space in the class-room; it has also been 
laid down that every class should not have 
more than two sections, each not to contain 
more than 35 students.” No educationist 
can quarrel with the rule that every pupil 
Should have a certain superficial area of 
space in the class-room, provided the mini- 
mum is reasonable ;—nor can he object to 
classes or sections of classes being not more 
than 35 strong. But we do not understand 
why a class should not have more than two 
sections. If a Viceroy can rule the vast 
Indian Empire, why cannot a Head master 
manage a very big school with a sufficient 
number of assistants? Of course personal 
supervision igs more practicable in small 
schools than in large ones. But even in small 
schools, itis not the Headmaster but the 
class teacher who is expected to pay atten- 
tion to the needs of each individual stu- 
dent. And there is something stimulating 
in numbers, too. We should not have 
thought this little bit of criticism necessary 
if schools had been as plentiful in the 
United Provinces as black-berries. It is well- 
known that that satrapy is one of the most 
backward in education, and we believe | 
there is not even one High School in every | 
district and sub-divisional town. It is said ' 
that the U. P. Government is still very | 
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paternal; but it does not seem a very pater- 
nal act to enforce a rule of the kind referred 
to above without in the first place providing 
a sufficient number of schools for all those 
who, on-the enforcement of the rule, may 
be excluded from the benefits of education. 
The duty of the well-to-do and educated 
classes is, clear;—especially as all well- 
managed private schools soon become self- 
supporting. They should start schools 
wherever they are required. Nothing would 
be more discreditable for our educated and 
well-to-do people than for them to refrain 
from doing acts of public utility which 
require the sacrifice of only a little money 
and time, but do not involve any risk to 
life or liberty. : 


The Newspaper Act. 


The recent Newspaper Act is intended 
to prevent or punish incitements to murder 


or to any offence under the Explosive Subs-. 


tances Act, 1908, or to any act of violence. 
As such we consider it largely superfluous. 
For incitements to murder or acts of’ vio- 
lence in newspapers may have been dealt 
with as incitements to such offences by word 
of mouth or other means, are dealt with. 
With the avowed object of the measure we 
are in entire sympathy. There is not a word 
to say as regards the prosecution of journalists 
for incitement to murder. But “any act 
of violence” is too vague and wide an ex- 
pression. The use of force in self-defence 
or in the defence of women and children, 
or weak and helpless persons, is not only 
necessary, but is a sacred duty. We 
are afraid in India a newspaper which in- 
cites to or encourages such acts of self- 
defence may have to do so at the risk of 
being prosecuted. Weare of opinion that 
the wording should, therefore, have been 
more precise and definite. 

A word as to the punishments. If a news- 
! paper be found guilty of any offence under 
this act, the press at which the paper is 
_ printed will be confiscated. Of course, if 
the press belongs to the editor, he loses his 
property. The question is ifa man incites 
to mu rder or violent acts by word of mouth, 
does he lose any property? If the press 
does not belong to the editor, the owner 
of the press loses his property, though it 
_is clearly impossible for the owner of a 
, press to read everything printed at his press. 
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Again, murder is certainly not a less serious 
offence than incitement to murder. But 
there is no law by which a murderer is 
deprived of his property. If he be hanged, 
his heirs inherit it. But if the offender be 
a journalist, he and his heirs are deprived of 
a property for the offence on his part of 
inciting to murder or violent acts ; though 
if he had himself committed a murder ora 
violent act, his property would have been 
left untouched. Consider again the case 
where an incitement has been by means 
of a hand-bill or a pamphlet. In sucha 
case the press cannot be confiscated under 
this Act. These are some of the anomalies 
that have struck us in considering the pro- 
visions of the Act. It is not just to punish 
offending journalists more severely than other 
offenders of the same description. Does it 
show any animus of Government against 
newspapers ? 


Lord Morley on the Indian Problem. 


The following passage occurs in the 
speech which Viscount Morley recently 
made at the Indian Civil Service Club 
dinner in London :— 

Our first duty isto keep order. (Cheers). But it 
would be idle to deny that there is a living movement 
of the people for objects which we ourselves have 
taught them to think desirable. Unless we can some- 
how reconcile order with the satisfaction of those 
aspirations the fault will be ours and not theirs, and it 
will mark the first breakdown of British statesmanship. 
Nobody believes that we can now enter upon an era of 
pure repression with English public opinion watching 
us, and I do not believe that anybody desires such a 
thing.” ~ 

This ‘is statesmanlike. Only Lord Morley 
requires to bear in mind that the Advisory 
Councils and other so-called reforms will 
not satisfy our aspirations, but will on the 
contrary go directly against them. Nor is 
there such a thing as satisfying aspirations 
once for all. It should be recognised that 
the more they are satished the higher they 
grow. There is no limit even to legitimate 
aspifations. In a normally constituted 
State there should be room and opportunity 
for the free play of all the faculties of the 
soul of the citizen, including heroism. We 
wish to be in our own country what other 
people are in theirs. 


Dacoities. 


There have been some daring dacoities 
in different provinces. This need not surprise 
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us. The people are without arms and in- 
capable of self-defence; though bad men 
seem to find no difficulty in procuring arms. 
So the wonder is that there are not more 
cases of dacoity. We should thank the 
dacoits for generally leaving us in the enjoy- 
ment of our limbs and property. It is said 
that once a kid complained to Brahma, the 
creator, of men’s kidivorous propensities, 
whereupon Brahma replied that its very 
appearance excited this propensity even in 
Himself. No wonder that our utter inability 
to defend ourselves should tempt the 
dacoits sorely to plunder us. They deserve 
praise for resisting this temptation so 
often. Some Anglo-Indian papers have 
started the theory that arecent dacoity in 
Dacca district was committed by the National 
Volunteers. It is unnecessary to disprove 
this theory. What we would ask these 
Anglo-Indian papers is whether they want 
to tell the world that under British rule 
educated young men do not find any better 
means of earning a living, satisfying their 
love of daring and showing their physical 
courage than the commission of dacoities ? 


The Purdah of the East. 


Lord Minto is of opinion that the British 
rulers of India have not been able to lit 
the purdah of the East and see what les 
behind. We wonder why then they pretend 
to know all about India and its people, and 
ignore the opinion and sentiments of the 
latter in the work of legislation and admi- 
nistration. So long as Government honours 
sycophancy and flunkeyism, and snubs 
independence, the purdah will remain utterly 
impenetrable. 


To the eye of justice and sympathy the 
veil of India is very transparent. 


L An appeal for the defence of Arabinda 


Ghose. 
We hope our readers will respond readily 
to the following appeal :— 2 


My countrymen are aware that my brother Babu 
Aurobinda Ghosh stands accused of a grave offence. 
But I believe, and I have reasons to think that the 
vast majority of my countrymen believe, that he is 
quite innocent. I think that if he be defended by 
an able Counsel he is sure to be acquitted. But as 
he has taken the vow of poverty in the service of the 
Motherland, he has no means to engage the services 
of any eminent Barrister-at-Law. I am, therefore, 
under the painful necessity of appealing to the public 
spirit and generosity of my countrymen on his behalf. 


I know all my countrymen do not hold the same 
political opinions as he. But I feel some delicacy in 
saying that probably there are few Indians who do 
not appreciate his great attainments, his self-sacrifice, 
his single-minded: devotion to the country’s cause 
and the high spirituality of his character. These em- 
bolden me, a woman, to stand before every son and™ 
daughter of India for help to defend a brother,—my 4 
brother and theirs too. . 

Contributions should be sent either eto me at 6, 
College Square, Calcutta, or to my Solicitors, Messrs. ° 
Manuel and Agarwala, No. 3, Hastings Street, 
Calcutta. 

SAROJINI GHOSH. 


The faith of Mr. Arabinda Ghose. 


At the beginning of the present year Mr. '. 
Arabinda Ghose delivered a speech in 
Bombay, from which we extract two para- 
graphs. 


Nationalism is a religion that has come from God. 
Let no man dare to call himself a Nationalist if he 
does so merely with a sort of intellectual pride. If 
you are going to accept this religion of Nationalism, 
you must do it in the religious spirit. You must re- 
member that you are the instruments of God for the 
salvation of your own country. Nationalism is not 
going to be crushed. Nationalism survives in the 
strength of God ; it is immortal, it cannot die, because 
it is God who is working in Bengal. God cannot be 
killed, God cannot be sent to gaol. 


There is only one force and for that force Iam not 
necessary, you are not necessary, he is not necessary. 
Letall be thrown aside asso much waste substance, 
the country will not suffer. God is doing everything. 
We are not doing anything. When He bids us suffer, 
we suffer, because that suffering is necessary to give 
others strength. When he throws us away He does so 
because we are no longer required. This isa work 
that God has called us to do and in the place of those 
who are thrown away God will bring many more. He 
Himself is the worker and the work. Heis immortal 
in the hearts of His people. 

Mr. Ghose has been accused of complicity in ! 
the work of political assassination by bomb- 
throwing and subsidiarily of forming plans 
and providing weapons for committing 
dacoity in the house of a widow. > 


The lesson of the telegraph strike. 


The telegraph strike is now a thing of 
the past, and more recent and far more 
sensational events have made it an event 
of the remote past as it were. But it 1s 
not too late to ponder over what it can 
teach. The New Age, a well-known Lon- 
don weekly, makes the following comments 
on it :— 

It is very difficult for anyone inthis country to pro- 
nounce upon the merits of the. strike of telegraph 


operators in India, Our sympathies are naturally with 
the strikers, but the odds are against them. ‘The auto 
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cratic Government of India is an overwhelmingly 
powerful employer to struggle with, and it speaks 
volumes for the growing solidarity of Indian workers 
that they have ventured to strike at all. The ‘Times’ 
recently declared its feeling that ‘the increasing 
prevalence of strikes in India is not an encouraging 
symptom.’’ We, on the contrary, regard it as quite 
the must encouraging of all the recent symptoms of 
Indian unrest. It was plain before that the Indian 
was in gené@ral a docile worker, and adapted himself 
easily to the labour requirements of British capitalists, 
but, it was not so plain that he was capable of 
emulating the independence as well as the industrial 
habits of the English worker. One might well have 
supposed that if he was to be protected from industrial 
slavery it would have to be done from above. But 
this strike of telegraph signallers following so closely 
upon the big railway strike shows conclusively that the 
Indian workers are fast learning the value of com- 
bination and becoming capable of looking after them- 
selves. In its way the growth of trade unionism is a 
step towards self-government. 


Temperance a World~question. 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland is doing good work 
for India in the United States of America. 
Recently he published in some American 
papers a long memorandum containing 
information regarding India and a list of 
the books, periodicals and newspapers where 
further information may be obtained. ‘This 
will be very helpful to all English-knowing 
foreigners interested in the study and solu- 
tion of Indian questions. Sometime ago 
Dr. Sunderland preached a sermon on “some 
aspects of the temperance question’ in 
Unity Church, Hartford, Conn. He began 
by observing that— 

Our age is slowly learning that the world is one, 
that nations and peoples are related, that no people 
or nation can rise or sink without affecting others, that 
laws of moral retribution are world-laws. It is time 
for us to open our eyes to the fact that the temperance 
question is a world-question, and one of a most serious 
nature. 

Then followed a very well-informed sur- 
vey of the problem in different civilised 
countries. He devoted a considerable por- 
tion of the sermon to India and observed :— 

The story of the complicity of the British government 
in India, with the liquor trade there, is a dark one. 


Alas, how great is the cruelty of greed for gold and 
of lust for power! 


The so-called Christian government of India allied it- 
self, not with-the people, but with the liquor trader ; nay, 
worse, it allied the liquor trader with it,—itself inaugu- 
rating and systematically carrying out a government 
policy to press liquor upon all classes, in all parts of 
the land, by every means in its power, and thus bring 
into its treasury as large a revenue as possible without 
reference to the evil consequences that might be entailed 
upon the people. The people protested, remonstrated, 
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sent petitions to the government in India, sent petitions 
to the Imperial government in England; but the 
result was the same that I have described in connection 
with Africa. No redress has been obtained. India 
still remains a land whose government extorts from 
the people as large a revenue as it can from the 
manufacture and sale of liquor ; and not liquor only, 
but also from the production and sale of that other 
intoxicant, whose effects are even worse if possible 
that those of liquor, namely, opium. The opium 
business in India has been built up by the government, 
from the bottom. The government produces all opium, 
as well as gets all the revenue from it. 


Bomb Outrages. 


Bomb outrages appeared at first in India 
as political crimes. With the outrage at 
Kakinara they seem to have assumed a new 
aspect, that of crimes committed for the 
gratification of private revenge. One’s first 
and quite natural inclination on hearing of 
them isto denounce them. There is no harm 
in such denunciation. But denunciation is no 
remedy. Evidently the bomb-thrower has 
come to stay. But it is possible and necessary 
to circumscribe the area of his activity. To 
that end Government must secure the co- 
operation of the people. It will not do to 
suspect all Indians and harass and arrest and 
punish indiscriminately on the information 
supplied by informers and approvers, who 
represent one of the lowest types of humanity. 
Government has great power, but it has not 
the power to suppress crime without the 
moral support and co-operation of the people 
Let it earn or maintain but not forfeit 
its right to such support and co-operation. 


The Duties of Leaders, 


The duty of our leaders is to utilise the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and fearlessness of our 
youngmen in such a way that they may do 
lasting good to the country. Of course those 
alone can lead who are themselves fearless 
and self-sacrificing but wiser than youth. 


Visvamitra asking Rama’s help. 


It is related in the Ramayana that once 
upon a time the Rakshasas began to throw 
great obstacles in the way of the due per- 
formance of sacrifices by the rzshis in their 
asramas. Thereupon the sage Visvamitra 
went to the court of king Dasaratha to ask 
that he would send his son Rama with him 
to punish and kill these Rakshasas. The 
sage describes the horrible deeds of these 
fearful creatures. The boys Rama and 
Lakshmana are listening to his story with 
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eager curiosity. This is the scene skilfully 
depicted by Mr. M. V. Dhurandhar. 


l Khudiram Bose. 


Our readers may be curious to know how 
a terrorist looks like. Physiognomists may 
also be interested in his portrait. We there- 
fore reproduce his photograph in the dock.» 


The Right to be a Nation. 


“Centuries of divided Government had not destroyed 
the national sense of Italy; Switzerland was a nation 


for all its diversity of languages; difference of tongues 
did not prevent Poland and Lithuania from sharing 
the same national aspirations; Alsace belonged to 
France, however German it might be by race and his- 
tory. Nationality is a sentiment, a moral phenomenon 
which may be generated by material causes, but exists 
by virtue of moral facts.* * ‘Nationalities can be 
founded only for and upon and by the people’ 
(Mazzini); and_ it follows that when the inhabitants of 
a territory desire to be a nation, provided that behind 
their desire there lies a moral purpose, they have the 
right to be one.” 

pads King’s Mazzini (The Temple Biographies, 
p. 300). 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


Oriental School Drawing Books, 
By E. B. Havell, Macmillan, 1 anna each. 


We have received from the publishers a set of Mr. 
Havell’s admirable drawing books, which are of the 
familiar type, for teaching freehand drawing in schools. 
They differ from the old patterns in being the decor- 
ative forms of Indian art, instead of containing the, to 
an Indian student, less interesting and valuable forms 
of Classic and Gothic ornament. The first three books 
contain simple geometrical and architectural outlines ; 
fruit and leaf outlines, and outlines of some of the 
beautiful water vessels for which northern India is so 
noteworthy. We are especially glad to see these 
beautiful forms used, and wish that in model drawing, 
a reform in the same direction might be effected. The 
fourth and sixth books contain flowers and leaves 
naturalistically treated ; more water vessels; and details 
of conventional ornament. The fifth book contains 
familiar Indian animals, naturalistically, and we think 
not quite successfully treated. Because, perhaps, of 
the absence of animal forms from so much of the 
decorative art of northern India, these animals do not 
seem to be in harmony with the other books of 
copies. The sixth book contains flowers, conventional 
graceful forms in the Mughal style, filled in solid black, 
and is perhaps the most successful of the series. 

The books, as we have said, are based on the decor- 
ative forms of Indian art; but those selected are almost 
exclusively northern, and of the Muhammadan and 
more or less Persian school. What is now required is 
a series of similar volumes, in which Hindu and 
Buddhist types of ornament and design from Sofithern 
India and Ceylon are as freely drawn ae 

s . Cc. 


A study of the Indian Philosophy, by Shantaram 

Anant Desat, M.A., EL.B., Professor ‘of Phi- 
‘ losophy, Holkar College, Indorv: pp. 396. 
' Price Rs. 3, as 12. 


One leaves Mr. Desai’s book with the regretful 
feeling that he has nothing to say on the Philosophy 
and Religion of the Upanishads—the fountain-head 
of almost ali the systems of Hindu Philosophy. 


The author’s exposition of Kapila and Patanjali 
is brief but clear, But the treatment of the Philoso- 
phy and Religion of the Gita is unfortunate. He 
has devoted over 150 pages to the exposition and 
criticism of the book but there seems to be no 
organic unity in the method of his treatment; it 
rather produces an impression of scrappiness. ‘The 
most interesting feature of the book is the Philosophy 
of Sankara to which are assigned about 220 pages. 
The author’s exposition of Sankara is excellent. The 
only points I am disposed to criticise are— 


(i) Whether the absolute and the emancipated souls 
are self-conscious or not. 

(ti) Whether the scriptures are the only means by 
which Brahman can be known, 


(1) The author says ‘‘The Mukta Atma...can and 
must be conscious of its real nature’’ p. 258. Does 
it not contradict the unqualified Monism of Sankara? 
The Brihadavanyaka Upanishad distinctly says that 
“when he has departed, there isno more conscious- 
ness,’ I] 4, 1. In another place it is said that ‘he 
knows nothing that is within and nothing that is 
without (wide also Mandukya, 7)’. It is the funda- 
mental principle of the Upanishads that the self and 
Brahman are one and the same. When emanci- 
ie the individual soul is merged in Brahuan. 

ankara also says ‘Brahma eva ht muktt avastha’’. 
The state of emancipation is nothing but Brahman 
(Bhashya on Brahmasutva 11. 452). Therefore the 
question whether the released souls are self-conscious 
or not, changes into the question, “Is Brahmaz self- 
conscious?’’ This question Sankara answers in the nega- 
tive. Inthe Yatttirtya Upanishad Brahman is des- 
cribed as ‘Fuanam’ (11. 1). According to Sankara 
‘Fnanam Brahma’ means that Brahman is conscious- 
ness and mot that he sas consciousness. In the 
Bhashya he says— 

“It may be objected that Brahman knows its own 
self. But this objection is not valid. As there is 
no quality in the self, there can be no consciousness 
of the self. Ifthe self were the object of knowledge 
there would be no szdzect in as much as the self has 
become the object. If it were said that the self might 
be both the subject and the object at the same time, 
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we would say, “that cannot be, for the self is devoid 
of parts. As it is not composed of parts it cannot 
be the knower and the knowable at the same time’’ 
(Vide also Bhashya on Br. up J, 4). 


Hence we may safely conclude that neither the 
emancipated souls nor the absolute are self-conscious. 


(1) Our second question is ‘Is the scripture the 
only means of knowing Brahman?” It is true, as 
Mr. Desai leas shewn, that Sankara answers this 
question in the affirmative in several places. But 
it should be borne in mind that Sankara is not only 
a theologian but also a metaphysician, though the 
theologian sometimes gets the better of the meta- 
physician. Apparently there are two opinions as 
regards the means of knowing Brahman. Sankara 
says not only that the self is self-established but 
also that it cannot be known except on the authority 
of the scripture. The first assertion is true because 
it is evident to every one and the second is also true 
because without the guidance of the scripture no 
one can know the ¢vue mature of the self. So these 
two are not contradictory but complementary aspects 
of the same truth. Mr. Desai has translated some 
of the passages which lay stress on the second aspect 
of the truth. But the first aspect being no less im- 
portant—nay being of greater importance,--we quote 
below a few passages in which the self is said to be 
self-established. 


In the Gzta Bhashya (11 18) he says “can the self 
be known by Agama (scriptures) and prior to this, by 
perception and other means? We say, no, for the self 
is Self-established. ‘When the knowing self has been 
established, then and then only is it possible for the 
knower to search for other proofs. In fact without 
establishing the self-—that 1am I—no one seeks to 
determine the knowable objects. Indeed the self is 
unknown to no one (wide also the Bhashya on XVIII, 
50). The scripture is the final authority only because 
it eliminates from the self what is superimposed upon it 
and not because it makes known what was altogether 
unknown before. Hence its authority.” In the Srati 
also itis said “this Brahman which is immediately 
and intuitively known, which is the self and is within 


all, etc.” Br. up, 11,5, 1. 


Again in the Bhashya of the Vedanta Sutra, 1, 1, 1 
Sankara says :-— 


“The existence of Brahman is known on the ground 
of its being the self of all. Every one is conscious of 
the self and no one thinks that “I am not.’”? If the 
existence of the self were not known, every one would 
think ‘‘] am not.’ This self is Brahman. 


This criticism has already run4o an inordinate length, 
but I cannot resist the temptation of quoting another 
extract from Sankara’s Bhashya on the Sutra 11. 3,7. 


/. “The idea that the self is capable of refutation is false, 


just because it is the self. The self is self-established, 
so it is not adventitious in the case of any person. The 
self cannot be established by proofs adduced by and 
dependent on the very self that isto be established. 
What is non-established may be established by proofs 
adduced by the self... The self on which depends the 
proof, is itself established previously to that proof. 
Such a self cannot be disproved. What is adventi- 
tious may be ‘refuted but not that which ‘is the very 
essence of the person who attempts the refutation, for 
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what is to be refuted is the very essence of the refuter, 
The heat which is the essence of fire can not be dis- 
proved by that very fire. Suppose I say ‘I know 
what is present, I know the past and the remoter past. 
I shall know the future and the remoter future.’ Here 
the object of knowledge changes according as it is past 
present and future, but the knower never changes, 
since eternal presence is his nature.” 


Hence we see that according to Sankara, the self is 
self-established. This is the same as the “Cogito ergo 
sum’ of Descartes and it is the foundation of Modern 
Philosophy. What Arya Bhatta was to Copernicus, 
that was Sankara to Descartes—the father of Modern 
Philosopy. In the above extract (II, 37) we also find 
that Sankara had discovered the principle which after- 
wards proved to be the greatest discovery of Kant 
uig:—‘'The self is the synthetic Unity of Appercep-: 
tion.’’ In another passage Sankara distinctly says that 
if there were no unifying principle synthesising the 
past, the present and the future, it would be impossi- 
ble to account for memory, recognition &c., which all 
depend on time, space and causality” II, 2, 31. 


Mr. Desai is a philosopher by profession, and he 
should have brought his knowledge of European Phi- 
losophy to bear on the subject. But we hope this will 
be done in the volume that he has promised us in the 
Preface of the ‘Study.’ 


In spite of these omissions and the few mistakes that 
we have poined out, the book isa valuable production, 
and it may be safely recommended as an introduction 
to the Study of Hindu Philosophy. 


MAES CHANDRA GHOSH. 


Two eminent Indians 


Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, 
Madras, have made two welcome additions to their 
series of biographies of eminent Indians. 


Lala Lajpat Rat, a sketch, is an attempt to study 
the man by his words and deeds. In this book are 
detailed the circumstances that have brought him to the 
fore-front of public affairs in India: his connection 
with the rise and progress of the Arya Samaj in the 
Punjab, and the founding of the Anglo-Vedic College 
at Lahore; his exposure of Sir Syed Ahmed; his 
famine work amongst orphans; his evidence before 
the Famine Commission of 1901; his political mission 
to England; his views on the questions of Partition 
of Bengal, Swadeshi, and Boycott, his deportation, 
and his methods of social and political reform. 


The sketch of Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, the 
well-known Parsi patriot, contains a succinct account 
of his life, his varied activities, his encyclopzedic 
knowledge, his Municipal work, his services to the 
Congress, and copious extracts from his speeches and 
writings relating, among other subjects, to all the 
important questions of Indian Economics and Finance, 
such as the currency policy of the Government, the 
Forward Policy, the Excise duties on cotton goods, 
the Drink Revenue, the Opium Revenue, Expenditure 
on Railways and Irrigation and-the question of the 
apportionment of charges between'the United Kingdom 
and India. Bee coke es 

Each sketch contains 4 frontispiece and is priced 
four annas, a 
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GUJARATI. 


Dharmagupta: by Myrs. Harisukhgavrt Vamanram 
Kapilram: printed at the Virkshetra Mudralay 
Printing Press, Baroda, pp. 261. Cloth-bound. 
Price Re. 1-0-0 (1907). 

In Gujarat and Kathiawad, the Nagar Brahmin 
community from historical times has stood at the top 
in every walk of life, social, political and Hterary. 
From the days of Madhav, the prime minister of 
Karan Ghelo, when the sun of Hindu sovereignty in 
Gujarat set, by the successful invasion of Ala-ud-din 
Khiliji, down to this very day, successful ministership 
of Native States has been one of the fortes of the 
Nagars. Similarly in literary matters from the days 
of Narsinh Mehta down to the present times they have 
held the field. It is only but natural that without 
intelligent mothers, such an intelligent progeny 
could not have come into existence, and so we find 
Gujarati literature dotted with the works of Nagar 
Brahmin ladies too. Asis usual all over our country with 
the creations of the fair sex, their efforts have flowed in 
the direction of religion. The present generation has 
produced a small crop of educated ladies, we mean 
educated on modern lines, but there are other ladies 
in this community, who, without going to school or 
college, have responded admirably to the home educa- 
tion received by them. Besides the author in question 
we have in mind a _ group of seven ladies from 
Surat—and it might be said parenthetically that 
Surat always leads in such matters—who have only 
lately published a book on religious songs and prayers. 
Mrs. Harisukhgavri has already distinguished her- 
self in the field of literature, and she has shewn in 
her previous book—Sati Simantini—and various other 
contributions, that she wields a facile pen, and writes 
in an attractive style. Without being told about it, 
it will be impossible for a reader to find out that 
he is perusing the work not of a cultured and college- 
educated male writer, but of a home-educated lady. 
The book consists of various stories taken from the 
Shiva Purana, and retold by the writer in prose and 
verse. Like many Purana stories, they lack logicality 
and reason. The story of a woman, for instance, who 
all her life took the greatest pleasure in annoying 
her husband, and hence being full of sins, while being 
conducted to hell by the myrmidons of Yama, being 
caccidentally rescued from that punishment by the 
discovery of her having involuntarily fasted on an 
Ekadashi day, on account of a quarrel with her hus- 
band, or the story of a sinner lying under a tree, 
and of the accidental blowing of a Bilvapatra to his 


mouth, and being therefore saved by Shiva from the .- 


torments of hell, are not calculated to give one a 
good impression of the mental attitude or the breadth 
of views or the extent of the logical horizon of the 
writer’s mind. She is aware of this weakness in her 
performance, and tries to explain it towards the end 
of her work, by saying that her object is to inculcate 
_domestic morality and she has as being herself a 
_ follower of Shiva, resorted to the Shiva Purana with- 
‘out meaning any offence to the Vaishxava and other 
creeds. « She tries to combat the view that these stories 

are merely idle stories and so much fiction, by plead- 
‘ing that the modern works’ of Sankaracharya, Mrs. 
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Annie Besant and others might equally be stamped 
by future generations as so much fiction, though 
really they are not so. But it must be said, that the 
pleading is poor, and carries no conviction, and judged 
by that standard, it might even be doubted whether 
there was room for such a book, which lacks a healthy 
and robust religious tone, such as can stand the test 
of logical] reasoning. But looking to the present 
condition of our society, we may not be wrong in 
inferring that numerous ladies and childrtn will find 
the contents palatable, and not be loth to while away 
a spare half hour with it pleasantly. 


K. M. J. 


Mudvarakshasa Natak, translated into Gujarati by 
Keshavlal Harvshadrat Dhruva, B.a., Printed at the 
Union Printing Press. Ahmedabad, pp. XXXIV 
and 138. Cloth-bound. Price Re. r. (1908.) 


The reader of Gujarati literature requires no intro- 
duction to the translator of this drama famous all the 
world over, for the fine Macchiavellian duel it sets 
out between Chanakya and Rakshasa. Mr. Keshavlal 
has long since made his mark, and for deep scholarship 
and solid literary work he has been bracketted with 
the late Mr. Tripathi, with this difference, that perhaps 
the forte of the latter was philosophy and of the former, 
philology. Asa successful student of Sanskrit and 
allied languages, his work till now has furnished 
ample testimony. His Samashloki translations into 
Gujarati of the Amaru Shatak and the Gitagovinda 
bear the stamp of great erudition, his writings on 
Premananda and the extremely learned lecture he 
delivered as the president of the Gujarati Sahitya 
Sabha at Bombay have won for him unexampled 
encomiums from all who are interested in the study of 
Gujarati literature. We possess in him a rare philo- 
logical scholar, and our only regret is that we cannot 
get more work out of him than at present, nor 
compel him--modest and retired as he  consti- 
tutionally is—to give to the public more out of 
the vast literary lore, especially on the history 
of our language, he has silently been collecting 
for the last several years. The present work is 
embellished with an introductory preface, which 
isa study tn comparative history itself. The data 
on which he bases the period during which the 
Natak was composed as being the latter part 
(third generation) of the sixth century, after ran- 
sacking and collecting the various ancient works, 
Buddhist, Sanskrit, Chinese, works on Numismatics 
and Epigraphy, furnish a treat in themselve, and 
compel admiration for an Eastern scholar who 
has thoroughly assimilated the lines of research work 
followed by Western savants. The work is printed in 
the Devanagari character, and we would strongly re- 
commend all Indian scholars to procure a copy and 
go through it, as they would find there, much that is 
new, much that would at least set them thinking and 
much that would delight their literary conscience. The 
translation itself is fairly enjoyable, but to us the great 
value of the book appears to lie in the introduction 
which is, so to,speak, like a crown to the literary 
labours of the writer. 


K. M, J. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY PURNA CHANDRA Dass, AT THE KUNTALINE PRESS, 
61 & 62, Bowspazar Street, Carcurra,. 
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LIBERTY VERSUS AUTHORITY IN EDUCATION 


By THe Lary [sapEL MARGESSON. 


(All rights strictly reserved.) 


LL young parents who look at life from 
its inner as well as its outer aspect 
have, in one respect, the same aspir- 

ation as regards their children. They all 
wish to avoid that wall of reserve, that 
sense of estrangement and awkwardness 
that separates the two generations as the 
age of adolescence approaches. 

The wall rises like a wall of mist almost 
imperceptibly at first but it gradually ob- 
hterates the happy confidence and joy that 

awas the delight of both parents and chil- 
“dren, leaving behind only antagonism and 
suspicion on one side, and a gnawing dis- 
appointment on the other. 

This miserable and unworthy sequel to 
a happy childhood is rightly dreaded. Yet 
in spite of the determination of each family, 
often almost unconscious, to profit by the 
experience of others in this respect, the wall 
of separation continues to rise with dis- 

_ tressing regularity. We need not define its 
~“characteristics, for they can be seen in most 
family circles. The young people find 
themselves out of sympathy with their 
parents, and the parents find the children 

* wilful and wayward. Mutual antagonism 
grows fast, and a vicious circle is formed. 
Yet the age of adolescence with its 
increasing consciousness of independence 


and power and will is the time when the 
mature experience of parents can be spe- 
cially useful in meeting the questions and 
bewilderments of young people; when in- 
terests and amusements take on a fresh and 
wider aspect; when the sympathy and 
understanding of the elders can undoubt- 
edly contribute much. The age of adoles- 
cence, with its immense and inherent diffi- 


culties, would be robbed of most of its 


dangers if the child had his parents for his 
intimate friends. But this is a truism. 
What is needed now is to find a remedy 
for an almost universal and grave family 
malady. Until we find this remedy much 
of the often sentimental talk of the “beauty 
and sanctity of the Home” is so much cant, 
for we all know that just at the crucial 
moment in youth the beauty and sanctity 
of the Home are entirely hidden by mutual 
distrust® and aggravation. This statement 
may sound harsh, but it is true, and the 
more we consider it, in its far-reaching and 
most melancholy significance, the more 
urgent does the need for a remedy appear. 
We see that this mutual antagonism bet- 
ween the grown up boys and girls and their 
parents is a matter.of national importance, 
and that all questions of school reform, 
and religious education are relatively un- 
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important, are in fact putting the cart 
before the horse. For what is the good 
of trying to cleanse a river when there is 
poison at its source? The remedy is not 
far to seek, and as usual it ts simple, and 
leads us to nature’s feet. Our blunder, 
with all its consequent mismanagement of 
the age of adolescence, is due to ignorance 
of, and disobedience to, a law of evolution. 
We have kept to those cast-iron methods 
and traditions of family management which 
were pre-evolutionary, which belonged to 
the age when evolution was not understood. 
The laws of evolution are now seen to 
apply to every department of human exis- 
tence, religion, politics, morals, science, art, 
literature, and last, but not least, because 
of all, the most human and intimate, to 
education. | 

Unfortunately when evolution touches 
the Englishman’s castle, the Home, and 
calls for obedience even there, itis opposed 
by an army of prejudices, and traditions 
clad in old-fashioned useless armour. Up 
to the present the law of evolution as applied 
to Education is still ignored, and one of 
the consequences is the grave malady which 
is sapping the happiness and the usefulness 
of the young people, and hindering their 
proper development. Nevertheless a small 
number of parents, numerically insignificant, 
have discovered the meaning ofthe message 
of Evolution to themselves and they, the 
disciples of the so-called New Education, 
have found the way to hinder the rising of 
that dreary “‘wall of separation.” 

Parental authority, regarded as a per- 
sistent factor and invested with a permanent 
and almost sacred character, is the ‘ dis- 
obedience to Nature’s law that causes all 
the mischief. Parental authority should 
be regarded and usedas swaddling clothes, 
to be discarded in favour of freer and more 
beautiful clothes, at the earliest possible 
moment. It is intended to be of a temporary 
nature only and tp drop off the Moment 
something better is ready to take its place. 
The inherent property of the physical tie 
between parents and children is like the 
outer covering to a seed which must gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly decay in order that 
the kernel may ripen. Unless this takes 
place, the kernel must ever remain immature. 
Here lies the crux of the question and here the 
metaphor aust end, for the spiritual factor 


which enters into all human affairs, enters 
in here also and carries us a step further. 

Parents who hold to parental authority 
with tenacity, (generally reinforced by 
religous ideas of duty), forget or ignore the 
fact that the physical tie embodied in the 
idea of that, authority is only a small, and°® 
the most unimportant, part of the tie between ¥ 
themselves and their children. It is meant 
to die. But only in order that a more 
beautiful, stronger, and spiritual bond may 
be revealed; the bond of a common inner 
life, with its intimacies and friendships that 
should have been growing up through 
every stage of childhood and should be 
ready at adolescence to take the place of 
the fading parental authority and to be the 
inspiration of both generations. 

No one will deny that such friendship 
is the crowning test and glory of Education. 
Its existence should be palpable to all. 
It and it only can be the foundation for the | 
“Sanctity and Beauty of the Home.” With- 
out it there can be neither sanctity nor 
beauty. 

Alas! for youth that for the majority this 
ideal is seldom realized ! 

Herbert Spencer in his Essay on Edu- 
cation speaks of the temptation to parents 
of the “lust of power”, and itis this, dis- 
guised under the name of duty, which ts 
really the root of their clinging to authority. 
Authority, applied to human nature, is a 
direction of force from without, and as such 
destitute of living power. Friendship isa 
force germinated within and as such, for-, 
mative and active. Authority has its own. 
sphere of usefulness considered and used a& 
a temporary expedient, to be relinquished 
gladly and as soon as possible in favour of 
the more excellent way of friendship. 

Authority is maintained at the cost of 
friendship. One will always grow at the 
expense of the other, and parents must 
decide which they intend to be the ultimate 
driving power. Yet the question will arise, 
“cannot authority and friendship subsist side 
by side?” Plausible and possible as this ap- 
pears, it cannot be. For unless authority is 
used asa purely temporary expedient, to be 
discarded as soon as a higher law is undersiood 
by the child, unless it is felt by both sides to 
be merely a crutch, to be used as seldom as 
may be and then only to support the weak- 
ness of the child, it cannot subsist at the 
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same time as friendship, whose very essence 
is liberty and equality. The Old Educa- 
tionists constantly try to unite parental 
authority with friendship, but it is like 
the effort, predoomed to failure, to serve at 
once both God and Mammon—and like 
it, ever eluding argument, because the 1m- 
possibility [ies in reconciling, not two out- 
ward actions, but two irreconcilable ideals. 
Professor Sadler says that “Influence 1s 
apt to begin at the point where privilege 
ends.” This puts the matter in a nutshell, for 
it is this influence, or friendship which must 
grow up alongside of parental authority in 
childhood and finally, in adolescence, be 
ready to supersede it. 

The term friendship, used to express the 
bond between parents and children, will 
often be misunderstood ;—especially as the 
essence of friendship isa quality denied to 
the child as “unsuitable.” 

/ That quality is freedom, or liberty. To 
give liberty and free play to the child’s 
individuality, to allow it to be free in 
thought, in action, in interest and in amuse- 
ment, is an almost impossible attitude for 
parents to assume, they rebel against it as 
unnecessary, absurd and even’ dangerous ; 
and they will feel that it is certainly un- 
scriptural. Yet without such an attitude 
no friendship is possible and there is no 
remedy for the deplorable malady which 
we have called the wall of separation in 
adolescence. Liberty given to the child 
is the outcome of a deep respect for him 
as an individual, a vivid realization that 
the parents’ work is to remove hindrances 
*from, and foster the growth of, that parti- 
cular individual on his own lines. Parents 
do not like this, they want their sons and 


daughters to grow up in their way, they . 


want to impose their ideas and models and 
beliefs on them, they want to force them to 
see life as they see it, from the adult stand- 
point. They want to impose on them their 
standard of right and wrong, their creeds, 
their social code, ready-made. All goes well 
~ with this plan as long as the child’s consci- 
ous will and his individuality are relatively 
small, and the sanctity and beauty of the 
Home are blessed realities. But there can 
be no permanently good results where there 
is disobedience to Nature’s law. Parental 
authority can be disguised under delighttul 
aspects, devoted love and care, unremitting 


attention, unceasing prayer and constant 
religous and secular instruction, yet it will 
fail, and fail as terribly as the, bringing up 
of the unloving and careless, to produce that 
friendship and intimacy which is not only 
the safeguard but the final crown and joy of 
parents and children. 

There can be no true friendship even 
between the little child and his elders un- 
less he is regarded as an individual with 
rights and claims, and unless he is given 
his freedom. We know this to be true 
between equals, but we deny it for our 
children. Nietzsche says: “Let your friend 
be to you the festival of earth and a foretaste 
of beyond-man. Art thou a slave? Then 
thou canst not be a friend. Art thou a 
tyrant ? If thou be, thou canst not have 
friends. Unto thy friend thou shalt be an 
arrow and a longing towards beyond-man.”’ 
And again, further on—and its application 
to parents as friends is very Just,—‘Many a 
one cannot loose his own chains and yet 
is a saviour unto his friends.” 

This may sound far-fetched, unreal, and 
even revolutionary, to those who are not 
of the New Education but nevertheless its 
bearing is strictly practical. 

This is no plea to abolish parental author- 
ity asa factor in Education. Such a course 
would be stupid, and foolish, and as untrue to 
Nature’s law as the prevailing custom of 
ignoring the factor of freedom. The two must 
run their course on parallel lines in the early 
years witha constant tendency to lessen and 
dwindle on the part of authority until at 
last, at the age of adolescence, it vanishes 
and leaves freedom and friendship the sole 
line of direction and guidance for the 
healthily and all-round developed individual. 

Many parents think that when they lavish 
love on their children, they are giving their 
friendship, and if they were questioned as 
to the quality of this, they would explain 
that it is of a modified kind which is the only 
one suetable to tender years. By this they 
mean, that the elements which would clash 
with parental authority are left out and 
they forget that friendship without freedom 
is a mutilated thing not worthy or fruitful 
of great results. 

From the beginning of the self-conscious 
and wilful age parents should, in a subtle 
but unmistakeable way, germinate in the 
little child the idea that he is an individual, 
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responsible and self-determined ;—the germ 
will be very small, but it will grow in 
strength if it is recognised, fostered, and 
appealed to even whilst obedience to out- 
side authority is enforced. It must be 
constantly shown to the child by metaphor 
and illustration that he is master of himself 
and that the outside master is only of use 
to this end, and that it is of quite a tem- 
porary nature. It should be explained, and 
every year with increasingly greater fre- 
quency, that outside authority is meant to 
dwindle, and that its only purpose is that 
of a guide ora pilot. Also it can be shown 
to him that adults do not need authority 
because already they have it within them- 
selves and that the people who have not 
learnt through outside authority in child- 
hood, are at a great disadvantage when 
the time comes for them to stand alone. 
In this way he learns to look on authority 
as a crutch, as a help in his weakness, 
and he realizes that it is but temporary and 
that when it is withdrawn he will have to 
stand alone. Authority is thus recognised 
by both parents and children as an excellent 
and necessary part of education, and the 
lack of it as disastrous. In a hundred 
ways, year by year, the child can be made to 
feel, as outer authority dwindles, the beauty 
and reality of his individuality and the 
responsibilities entailed on him by freedom. 
He grows to reverence the inner light that 
is being fostered and trained; his will- 
power becomes a reality to him, as he 
realises the fact that his own will is himself, 
and can lead him to disaster or success. 
Professor Sadler has said this in very strik- 
ing language and he adds, “Train the will 
by liberty for liberty.” A great and noble 
saying, which, if obeyed faithfully, will be 
found stimulating and far-reaching in its 
consequences! It will lead parents, by ways 
undreamt of, past rocks and difficulties and 
even many failures, but it will ee quite 
surely to Blessedness. 

There is an indication in Professor Saale S 
injunction, of a further factor than those 
we have been discussing—it is the one most 
essential in preserving liberty from becom- 
ing license; the allusion is to the guiding 
and directing function of parenthood. 
Authority is the negative and outer factor 
in Education and therefore of comparatively 
little value, though it has its place in early 


years, when the outer side of the child 
himself predominates almost to the exclu- 
sion of the inner. At first the inner life 
is scarcely developed, but as it awakens 
it makes its demand for its own special 
treatment and it calls for recognition. This 
inner life cannot be fostered by any chan-* 
nels of outside authority; the appeal is 
exclusively to the inner experience and 
vision of the child, in every part of the 
daily routine of his life. It must not be 
confused with “Religious teaching,” for it 
is not that. Religious teaching is generally 
given by elders in ignorance of child-nature 
and regardless of the fact that religious 
terminology and ideas as such, are outside 
the range of his experience and therefore 


misunderstood. 


The appeal to the child’sinner experience 
and vision must be in accordance with his 
nature, and it should be made seldom and 
only as it arises out of the concrete side of 
daily life. It should be to Liberty, as it 
were, the concave to the convex, the reverse 
side of the same thing. 

Thus the child’s dawning inner life will be 
fostered and strengthened simultaneously 
with his outer life, one the inspiration and 
the vision and the other, their outer ex- 
pression. 

This training is impossible under the old 
Education with its insistence on duty, and 
its wearying demands on the “conscience” as 
its only way of appealing to the inner life. 
Liberty of thought and speech and action 
are suffocated under parental authority. For 
though authority may have been skilfully , 
disguised as love, it is always present in the 
old Education as the persistent ideal, as the 
background to the training, and its presence 
is felt by the child (unconsciously), as inimi- 
cal to all free growth in the soul. 

Old fashioned Educationists believe that 
their child is their property ; and as such 
he will be loved and cherished to the highest 
degree. But he will have no rights as an 
individual, no claims to freedom of thought 
and action ; and this attitude to him, will” 
make of hima slave; so that when the 
restrictions of youth are over, he will gain 
the inevitable liberty untrained, and un- 
developed on the inner side. No religious 
teaching given with a lavish hand by the 
old Educationists will make up to the child 
for the loss of his liberty, for its substitution 
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by authority, when his whole nature de- 

manded liberty. 

Thus Professor Sadler’s principle—“‘Train 
the child by Liberty” (¢.e., by appealing 
to and training his inner life and vision) 
“for Liberty” (2.2, of action) is seen to 
contain one of the deepest and most prac- 
tical truths, of the New Education. 

Liberty is often confounded with license, 
which is truly the degeneration of liberty, 
its Caricature. 

Liberty of action and of speech, must be 
conditioned by self-control, by consideration 
for others. Otherwise the liberty of the many 
will be hampered and lessened by the action 
and speech of the few. Everywhere we see 
the individual limited and conditioned by the 
fact that he is one of a corporate body and 
there must be adjustment between the duty 
he owes to himself and the duty he owes to 
his fellows. 

/ Parents forget that the child has rights as 
an individual in their fear that he will 
trample on the rights of others. They think 
he is unable to understand the double aspect, 
orif they give him lberty of action they 
do not train him incessantly, day in, day out, 
to understand that the very existence of 
such liberty depends on respecting the rights 
and feelings of others. Undoubtedly, u 
parents do not train young people to consi- 
der others, it is dangerous to give liberty of 
action and speech. This double aspect of 
the question—training children to enjoy and 
use liberty, must be understood as a practi- 
cal matter, of vital importance, for without 

_ guch understanding liberty becomes license 

-“and an opportunity for overwhelming selfish- 

ness, 

Parental authority as we have agreed must 
be used in training young children. But the 
parents much teach the child by line upon 
line, precept upon precept, that outside 
authority is only a temporary measure, a 
crutch, to help his weakness and that gra- 
dually he must rule himself. In order to rule 
_/himselt a child must understand and perceive 
that he is possessed of power to reason, that 
he has power of right judgment and vision. 
The Old Educationists forget that parental 
authority has no formative action on charac- 
ter. For how can children use and strengthen 
individul judgment and reason if they have 
no liberty? Children ought to have liberty 
to make mistakes. If they do not profit by 
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these mistakes, the elders are at fault for not 
making them profitable by talking over them 
in an impersonal, abstract way. The old- 
fashioned way with an erring child is to 
scold him, punish him, and finally disgrace 
him. .There is no scope given him to form 
a judgment on the wrong action. He is 
held “guilty” at once. The child in his turn 
reacts violently against such treatment; he 
is angry, antagonistic, and unrepentant. 
Any vision he might have had as to the 
wrongness of his action is blotted out; his 
fault instead of fertilising his character and 
judgment becomes a dead and even mis- 
chievous thing, throwing him into antago- 
nism to his elders, hindering all receptivity 
to a better thought. The new Education 
method, with its insistence on liberty of 
speech and action is very different. Its 
whole concern is how to make the wrong- 
doing profitable to the child. Scolding 
and punishment are seen to be very elemen- 
tary and foolish means to gain this end. 
Parents know that they must, above all 
things, avoid causing a reaction against them- 
selves, and let the culprit feel that justice 
will be done without scolding and anger. 
They therefore show him that in this parti- 
cular case, liberty of action has resulted in an 
error of judgment leading to wrong-doing, 
and that probably this error has been due 
to selfishness regarding the wishes of others. 
The child will not at first admit either the 
errorin judgment or the selfishness. Vexa- 
tion at the disaster, anger at being discovered, 
fear of results, will induce a heated atmos- 
phere, hindering all judgment and vision. 
Parents who follow the New Education will 
expect all this. They know that children, 
as well as elders, will do wrong—must do 
wrong; they recognise that liberty has 
dangers, and that the children are in “the 
making” stage when errors of judgment and 
selfishness are rampant. 

Their object is perfectly simple and 
straiggitforward in every crisis of wrong- 
doing, great and small; it is how to make 
it available as a fertiliser of character ; how 
to use it to open the eyes and enlarge the 
vision, so that in the future, heart and 
judgment shall be used to better purpose. 
This object makes the right attitude easy— 
the child feels there is no harsh condemn- 
ing; he knows that his parents and he are 
really taking the sarhe standpoint, and that 
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there will be no scolding and disgrace. If 
the wrong-doing leads to no ripening of 
the judgment, and it occurs repeatedly, the 
child will be punished, and punished severe- 
ly, in order to help him to remember that 
the action in question is wrong, and he 
will understand readily the reason of the 
curtailment of his liberty. Such punish- 
ment, used as a reminder, is especially help- 
ful in the case of repeated carelessness and 
forgetfulness, and it can be explained that 
it is given as a help, as a little notch or 
reminder in the brain itself to be associated 
(unpleasantly !) with the transgression. 

Punishment should always be regarded 
asa reminder. It should be felt as just and 
helpful. If it is felt as unjust and unkind the 
parents are at fault, for it is they who have 
failed to open the vision of the child; they 
should have helped him to feel that 
his vision of right and wrong isas strong as 
that of his elders on the points at issue and 
that he is quite as capable of forming judg- 
ment as they are. If he is not as capable, he 
is not guilty of anything worse than igno- 
rance; 1{ he is as capable he should be led 
to judge the matter rightly. If they do 
not agree then there should be no forc- 
ing on the part of the elders; often a talk 
or a story, on impersonal grounds, will 
help the child’s vision, and in a short time 
he will acknowledge the wisdom of the 
punishment. Parents should take pains to 
let him see that his vision is immensely im- 
portant and that the amount of the liberty 
he can enjoy safely depends on the strength 
of that vision. He will readily understand 
that if his vision 1s small and his judgment 
weak, he will be led into continual errors 
and disasters through having liberty. 

To reason with the New Education child, 
accustomed to liberty of action and speech 
(conditioned of course by consideration for 
others), reminding him of the old-fashioned 
methods of authority, restriction and punish- 
ment, invariably appeals to him and stimu- 
lates him to make renewed efforts to be 
worthy of what he knows to be an unusual 
amount of liberty accorded to him. 

For it must be remembered that the New 
Education child is conscious and proud of 
his liberty and of the responsibilities in- 
volved in it. It reacts on him in the most 
wonderful manner and gives him powers 
of self-control, judgment, and thought, that 


are impossible to the Old Education 
child. 

He knows that he will be treated with 
justice and respect, that his wishes will be 
considered and if possible met; that his 
parents will confide in him, show him the 


meaning of things and treat him as a® 


reasonable, responsible being. ,He under- » 
_ Stands that rules and restrictions and punish- 


ments are degrading methods, unworthy 
of New Education children, who, follow 
from inner compulsion and understanding, 
the path indicated by outer rules and restric- 
tions for their companions under the Old 
Dispensation. Grace has taken the place of 
Law, and the child released from the iron 
hand of law is free to develop on his own 
lines in perfect intimacy and friendship. 

St.Paul points out, as no other writer 
has done, the crushing, crippling effect on 
the soul of that goodness and duty which 
is the result of living under the law,— . 
“Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not,’—and 
in one of his most inspired passages he 
describes the glory of living as the son of 
the free woman, no longer under the law, 
but under grace. 

The inner life can under this grace blos- 
som out and bear fruit, for it is asa plant 
transferred from the darkness that is un- 
natural and hindering to its growth, to the 
sunshine, that stimulates all its inherent 
powers. 

We do not for a moment suppose that 
the transference from the Jewish Dispensa- 
tion to the “liberty of Christ” produced | 


license and selfishness and lawlessness in ;_ 


the early Church. Then why should we 
fear such results in Education? In both 
cases we are dealing with the evolution of 
the human soul and in both the reign of 
law must be superseded by the reign of love 
and freedom. Of course a transference from 
law to liberty will be difficult and fraught 
with danger to those who are not under- 
standing. In fact only those who are filled 
with a convert’s enthusiasm ought to adopt 
the New Education principles. For it 1s 
only they who will have the patience, the 
faith, the “eyes to see” and the “ears to 
hear,” to lead them, unshaken in practical 
devotion to those principles, through the long 
years of childhood with the intervals of 
apparent failure, the hostile criticism of 
friends, the difficulty of reconcilement with 
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established rules and conventions, and the 
cast iron academic methods of instruction. 
The New Education is accused of being 
vague and intangible. It was said by the 
late Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff that the 
objects of the Metaphysical Society were as 


* difficult to understand as it was difficult to 


eat pea-sowp with a fork. 

It must ever be thus, for we cannot see 
more than we have in us to see, and ex- 
planations as to the practical value and use 
of Love expressed in Liberty are quite use- 
less to those who have not grasped the 
meaning of Evolution in Education. 

Sometimes in the effort to understand 
something of its nature, the adherents of the 
Old Education will try to substitute the 
word of trust for the word of law. They 
put their child “on trust” or “on his honour” 
not to commit forbidden acts. Surely this 
is a travesty of Liberty, for this child is 


“ untrained in exercising responsibility in 


’ 


forming his own judgment; he feels 'ina- 


dim way that the elders are making an un- 
usual demand on certain inner qualities for 
merely gaining obedience at the moment, 
and he resents this, knowing that the daily 
rule of his upbringing is by authority, with 
the minimum of freedom. What is under- 
stood as “trusting a child” may be very use- 
ful to the elders and very pleasant to the 
child, but itis not in the least degree the 


same thing as.the habitual use of Liberty 


in Education. “Trusting a child” in the 


sense understood by the Old Education is 


always carried on intermittently, and 
almost capriciously, and is the outcome of 
no definite training. 

But the use of liberty, as, understood by 
the New Educationist, is a-constant factor 
gradually increased as the intelligence and 
judgment grow, and it involves much and 
continual development of the inner vision of 


Ze 


. his 
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right and wrong, of wise judgment and 
lastly of consideration for others. The Old- 


Educationist is disappointed at the poor 
response provoked by his “‘outside”” methods 
of ruling; he says he will “try giving 
liberty”; he then places his child, unaccus- 
tomed to liberty, in a position of temptation 
and says “I trust you not to touch this or 
that, or not to eat the apple,” or something 
else specially tempting. 


When he fails to respond to the appeal, 
the Old-Educationist exclaims “I have tried 
liberty and see how it failg!?’ We might as 
well set a child who has never been on the 
sea, to navigate a boat without a pilot, as 
expect a child, brought up by rule, to succeed 
when he has to launch out on the sea of 
life alone, ! 


Tosum up. “The success of Education” 
taken in its large and most inclusive sense 
as ‘general upbringing” will be decided 
ultimately by the nature of the relationship 
between the child and his parents. 


_If there’'is the “Vie Intime” of a real 
friendship, with its sense of liberty, that 
will be the formative influence of the child’s 
life, laying the broad foundation for all 
present and future activities, and cause both 
parents and child to regard the education 
as a success. For we shall expect and we 
shall findin the mature man that he has 
had his-spiritual and zsthetic life awakened, 
intellectual life encouraged and 
strengthened, and his judgment and consi- 
deration for others developed through this 
factor of priceless value, the perfect friend- 
ship of his parents. 


Note by the Editor. 


In an old Sanskrit couplet attributed to the sage 
Chanakya it is laid down that when a son arrives 
at the sixteenth year of his life, he should be treated 
as a friend. 
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[* the old days of the Mogul government, 
the Subah of Bengal, emphatically 

styled by the Emperor Aurangzeb as 
the ‘Paradise of nations,’ depended solely 
upon its manufactures for the very large 


balance of trade in its favour. Up to nearly 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it 
was customary for merchants from all the 
inland parts of Asia, and even from Tartary, 
to resort to Bengal with little else than 
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money or bills to purchase the commodities 
of the province, in large caravans of many 
thousands together, with troops of oxen for 
the transport of goods. Ii the land-trade 
was great, the trade by sea was still more 
considerable. In the ancient world, the 


Tyrians, the Greeks, who were the masters - 


of Egypt, and the Romans, sailed to India 
in quest of merchandise; and in more re- 
cent times, the Venetians, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch and the English followed their 
example. “In both periods loud complaints 
have been made that in carrying on this 
trade every state must be drained of the 
precious metals, which, in the course of it, 
flow incessantly from the West to the East 
never to return,’ and theorists have main- 
tained, that throughout the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries “Europe “has been 
gradually impoverished, by being drained 
of its treasure in order to carry on its trade 
with India”? Not to speak-of the ships 
which crowded the harbour of Tamralipti 
(the Taprobane of Pliny and Ptolemy) in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, 
ships laden with Indian products sailed from 
Satgaon, Sundeep and Porto Grande (Chit- 
tagong) for the ports of Europe from the 
sixteenth century onwards; and Pliny and 
Arrian (‘Periplus’) in the first and second 
centuries, Fa Hian in the fifth, Hiouen 
Tsang in the seventh, Marco Polo in the 
thirteenth, Nicolo Conti in the fifteenth, 
Ralph Fitch, Ceesar Frederick, Vertoman- 
nus in the sixteenth, down to Tavernier, 
Bernier, Abul Fazl, Friar Maurique and 
Nichola Graaf in the seventeenth century 
are unanimous in their testimony as to the 
extraordinary fertility of the soil, the re- 
markable cheapness and plenty of the pro- 
visions as well as the unparalled excellence 
of the cotton and silk manufactures of 
Bengal. 


Many and various were the causes which 
led to the downfall of the industrial pros- 
perity of the inhabitants of this Mlappy 
Valley. The prohibitive duties imposed 
by England upon ail exports from India, 
which is a principal cause of this ruin, has 
been made familiar to Indian readers by Mr. 
R. C. Dutt in his Economic History of British 
India. But other causes operated in no 

* A Historical Disquisition concerning India by Wililam 
Robertson (1791) Section Il, p. 136. 

+ Ibid, Section IV, p. 188. 
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small degree to bring about the same sad 
result, and of these, one of the foremost is 
the system of trade monopolies, whicht 
were all but unknown under the Mogul 
Government, and were introduced for the 
first time on a vast scale and with scientific 
precision by the East India Company and 
its European servants immedigtely after 
the assumption of the Dewanee in 1765. In 
fact, according to William Bolts, a naturalis- 
ed British subject whose long residence in 
Bengal entitles him to speak with authority, 
and whose book|| will be our main guide 
in Our present enquiry, a principal cause of 
the taking over of the Dewanee was “to 
enable the gentlemen who planned and 
adopted this mode of government to estab- 
lish such monopolies of the trade of the 
country, and even of the common necessaries 
of life, for their own private emolument, 
and to the subversion of the natural rights 
of all mankind, as to this day remain un- 
paralleled in the history of any Government.” 


The object of the present article is to give 
a succint narrative of this system of mono- 
polies, which forms only a chapter of “that 
cynical rule for the gain of the rulers which 
for a time darkened the British acquisition 
of India in the eighteenth’Y century. 


Ata meeting of the Select Committee of 
the Governor’s Council held in Calcutta on 
the roth August 1765, it was decided to 
establish a monopoly in the trade‘of salt, 
betelnut and tobacco. The following extracts 
from the proceedings will illustrate the 
scope and object of the scheme : 

‘In conformity with the Honourable Company's 


orders, contained in their letter, dated 1st June 1764, 
the Committee now proceed to take under their con- 


_ sideration the subject of the inland trade in the articles 


of salt, betelnut and tobacco..... That the follow- 
ing plan for conducting this trade shall be carried 
into execution. .... 

“First, that the whole trade shall be carried on 
by an exclusive company formed for that purpose 
and consisting of all those who may be deemed justly 
entitled toa share..... 

“ondly, that the salt, betelnut and tobacco pro- 
duced in or imported into Bengal shall be purchased 
by this established Company, and public advertise- 
ments shall be issued, strictly prohibiting all other 
persons whatsoever, who ave dependant on our gov- 
ernment to deal in those articles. 


+ A short allusion to this subject will be found in Mr. 
Dutt’s Economic History, (London, 1902,) pp. 40-42. 


( Considerations on indian affairs, London, 1772. 


§[ Introduction to Sir William Hunter’s History of British 
India, Volume I, 
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‘ 3rdly, that application shall be made to the Nabob 
to issue the like prohibition to all his officers and 
subjects of the districts where any quantity of either 
of those articles is manufactured or produced 

‘othly, that it is apprehended that some difficulty 

will arise in securing the produce of the Dacca and 
Chittagong Districts,.... it is agreed, that applica- 
etion be made to the Nabob for perwanahs on_ the 
@ ‘several Zemindars of those districts, as well as those 
of Hoogly, &ca strictly ordering and requiring them 
to contract for all the salt that can be made on their 
lands, with the English alone, and forbidding the 
sale to any other person or persons whatever. .... 


‘ rathly, that the manner in which the Honourable 
Company and the Nabob shall be considered, being 
once -determined, the remainder of this trade shall 
be divided amongst the Company’s servants arranged 
under certain classes, and each class to share a cer- 
tain proportion of the capital stock. .... 

‘* rathly, that a committee of trade shall be appoint- 
ed to receive the management of this plan and pro- 
secute the same in all its branches... .. ai 

Publications were then made in different 
languages, and posted up in several parts 
— pf the city of Calcutta, of which the follow- 


- 


eee : 
ing is a sample: 


zs 8 *# 8 # 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘‘The Honourable the Court of Directors having 
thought proper to send out particular orders for limit- 
ing the inland trade, in the articles of salt, betelnut 
and tobacco, the same is now to be carried on, in 
conformity to those orders, by a public society of 
proprietors, to be formed for that purpose; and 
an exclusive vight to the trade of those articles will 
be vested 1m this society, by an authority derived 
from the Company and from the Nabod; all manner 
of persons dependent upon the Honourable Company’s 
government are hereby strictly prohibited from deal- 
ing in any respect, directly or indirectly, in the articles 
of sait, beteinut and tobacco, from the date hereof; 
that is to say, that they shall not enter into any new 

, engagements, unless as contractors, either for the 
“4 purchase or sale of those articles, with the society 
of trade.” 


Shortly after, on the 18th September 
1765, another Select Committee was held 
on the subject of this monopoly under the 
presidency of Lord Clive, which in the 
interests of the Company, imposed the 
following duties upon the inland trade in 
the articles of salt, tobacco and betelnut : 


A 
e/ 


Salt a52- 35 per cent, 
Tobacco s26 25 per cent. 
Betelnut . IO per cent. 


“By this calculation,” said the Select Com- 
mittee, “‘we hope may be produced a clear 
revenue to the Company of at least one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling per an- 
num.” The Committee then proceeded to 
determine the shares to be allowed to the 


a 


European servants of the Company, who 
were arranged in three classes: 

‘According to this scheme, it is agreed, that class 
the first shall consist of the Governor, 5 shares; the 
second [Governor], 3 shares; the General, 3 shares ; 
ten gentlemen of the Council, each 2 shares; two 
Colonels, each 2 shares; in all 35 shares of the first 


class. 
“That class second shall consist of 1 Chaplain, 


14 junior merchants, and 3 Lieutenant Colonels, in 
all 18 persons..... 

‘That class third shall consist of 13 Factors, 4 Majors, 
4 First Surgeons at the Presidency, 2 First Surgeons at 
the army, 1 Secretary to the Council, 1 Subaccountant, 
1 Persian translator, and 1 Sub-Export-ware-house- 
keeper; in all 25 persons...... 7 

It will be seen that among the persons 
who shared the profits of this ruinous and 
iniquitous monopoly, was the Chaplain of 
the Bengal establishment, a gentleman 
whose profession of preaching the gospels 
did not raise in him any qualms of 
conscience as to the propriety of partici- 
pating in these immoral spoils. It will also 
be seen that the Committee purported to 
act under the authority, not only of the 
Court of Directors, but also of the Nabob, 
“the pensioned instrument of [the Com- 
pany’s} imposture and tyranny.” ‘The 
farce of using the Nabob’s name,” says 
Bolts, ‘was thought convenient to be played, 
as is usual in all dark acts of this double 
Government. The reader will have percieved, 
as well in the proceedings of the Company 
asin the foregoing English advertisement, 
that this Nabob, if he must be so called, is 
introduced as joining with the Committee, 
and consenting to the ruin of his subjects, 
the poor people of the country, who could 
not, for that reason, pretend to, or entertain 
even a hope of redress.” 


How different was the state of things 
under the genuine Mogul rulers ! Then there 
was no monopoly in these necessaries of life. 
“In the time of Nabob Aliverdi Khan, his 
favourite, Kazi Wazeed, was irregularly 
allowed to farm the trade in salt; but that 
merchant sold his salt at 500 per cent cheaper 
than it was sold after the establishment by 
this Committee of the monopoly now under 
consideration.” The Nabob’s name was 
therefore used merely asa cloak, and not 
being a free agent, he was made to issue 
106 perwanahs to the Zemindars, strictly 
prohibiting the trade in salt, &c. 

The following is asample of the Mutchal- 
kas or obligatory bonds taken from the 
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Zemindars to whom perwanahs were issued 
in the name of the Nabob. 

ee I will on no account trade with any other 
person for the salt to be made in the year 1173 
(Bengali style); and without their order I will not 
otherwise make away with or dispose of a single grain 
of salt; but whatever salt shall be made within the 
dependencies of my Zemindari, I will faithfully deliver 
it all, without delay to the said Society, and I shall 
receive the money according to the agreement which 
I shall make in writing; and I will deliver the whole 
and entire quantity of the salt produced, and without 
the leave of the said Company [| will not carry to any 
other place nor sell to any other person a single mea- 
sure of salt. If such a thing should be proved against 
me, I will pay to the sircar of the said Society a penalty 
of five rupees for every mund.’’ 

The Committee then started business by 
appointing European agents throughout the 
interior at all the imnortant marts and 
centres of trade. , 

But the Directors could not be long kept 
in ignorance of the terrible oppressions that 
were being committed by the Society of 
Traders for pushing up their monopoly. In 
fact, they were afraid lest these oppressions 
should lead to revolt, for they said: “such 
innovations and illegal traffic had laid the 
foundation of all the bloodshed, massacres 
and confusion which had happened in 
Bengal” and proceeded to lay down that 
‘it is our resolution to prohibit, and we do 
absolutely prohibit, this trade in salt, betel- 
nut and tobacco.” 


Even upon receiving these strict injunc~ 
_ tions, the gentlemen of the Select Committee 
could not make up their minds to give up 
the trade, which proved so highly profitable 
to them. They determined upon continu- 
ing it for another year, wisely increasing 
the duties to be paid to the Company to 
such an amount as might tempt the Board 
of Control to consent to the continuance 
of the system, for they well knew that the 
objection of the Directors proceeded, not 
from any moral scruples, but from the fear 
of the total extinction of the Company’s 
revenues by too rapacious a treatment of 
the East Indian trade. 

There was indeed ground for apprehen- 
sion on the part of the Directors. The 
oppressions practised by the monopolists 
were severe enough in all conscience. The 
principal Bengali merchants of the day, 
such as SoLharam Basack, Madan Dutt, and 
others, were mulcted in several thousand 
pounds for their alleged breach of the 
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regulations framed by the Society of Traders. 
The Society purchased salt at the rate of 
75 rupees per roo munds, but sold it at 
upwards of 500 rupees per hundred munds; 
which in effect was making a poor man 
pay at the rate of 64 rupees for a quantity 
of salt which, in the common course of the®_ 
trade, he would have bought fox one rupee. 


Bolts made an elaborate estimate of the 
actual profits of this monopoly, and came 
to the following conclusion :— 

“By this estimate, which we hope willbe allowed 
very just by all persons acquainted with the branch of 
which we treat, it appears, that upon the trade of two 
years there has been to the amount of six hundred 
and seventy-three thousand one hundred and seventeen 
pounds sterling collected for the benefit of about sixty 
persons, from the natives in‘general, upon this single 
monopoly of what areconsidered there to be all neces- 
saries of life (and the most material one is actually such 
in all countries) more than they would have paid for 
the same, had the trade continued open and free to all 
who paid the established duties.’’ ‘ 

As might be expected, the monopoly led — 
to the rapid decay of the manufacture of 
saltin Bengal. The districts which used 
to produce salt were those which were 
washed by the influx of the tide from the 
sea, for about sixty miles up the rivers from 
the bottom of the bay. 


“Many of those lands produce nothing but salt, from 
which the whole of their revenue arises; but from the 
situation of the private trade of the country, as well as, 
in particular, from the fluctuating tenor of orders issued 
at Calcutta relative to this trade, none of the natives 
would, at that time, or even since, venture to make 
salt, unless privately concerned with, or protected by, 
some gentleman of power and influence in the service, 
of the Company.” 


An instance of the distress caused to the~ 
salt manufacturers by the unsettled policy 
of the authorities at Calcutta may be given. 
In consequence of the repeated orders of 
the Court of Directors, the Governor and 
Council in Calcutta issued a proclamation 
in February 1767 encouraging the natives 
to make salt; and upon the faith of this 
order many of them engaged in the busi- 
ness, particularly in the, woods, where it 
was made on low grounds annually washed 
by the Ganges during the rainy season. 
When the above order was issued, the old 
stock of salt manufactured on behalf of the 
monopolists had not yet been exhausted, 
and hence in. August of the same year 
another proclamation was made forbidding 
the removal of the new made salt till the 
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stock in hand had been sold out. We shall 
now quote what Bolts himself saw : 


‘The salt makers, called Molunguees, came up to 
Calcutta in a body to petition for liberty to remove 
their salt before the swelling of the rivers; and the 
writer has seen above 200 of them surround the Gover- 
nor’s palanquin for that purpose, on the high road, 
and falling prostrate on their faces before him. They 
were referred. to the Dewan, though the very man 
against whom they complained ; and before they could 
obtain an order, their salt was washed away.” 


We shall now turn to other articles of 
merchandise which were monopolised by the 
Company. The weaving industry was 
ruined from the Company’s desire to keep 
the entire trade in its own hands, without 
a rival or competitor. Mr. R. C. Dutt 
has made some extractst from Bolts to 
show how this happened. We shall quote 
a few passages from the same authority 
which have not been seferred toby him 
with the same object. 


‘‘Every manceuvre of those who govern the English 
East India concerns, and particularly in Asia, seems 
to have been calculated with a view to facilitate the 
monopolising of the whole interior trade of Bengal. 
To effect this, inconceivable oppressions and hard- 
ships have been practised towards the poor manufac- 
turers and workmen of the country, who are, in fact, 
monopolised by the Company as so many slavest. ... 
Various and innumerable are the methods of oppress- 
ing the poor weavers, which are daily practised by 
the Company's agents and gomastahs in the country ; 
such as by fines, imprisonments, floggings, forcing 
bonds from them, &c., by which the number of weavers 
in the country has been greatly decreased. The 
natural consequences whereof has been, the scarcity, 
dearness and debasement of the manufactures, as 
well as a great diminution of the revenues] 
The severities practised towards these poor people, 
who are generally both manufacturers and husband- 


‘A men, are scarcely to be’ described ; for it frequently 


k 


happens,...... that while the officers of the collections 
are distressing them one way for their established 
rents, the peons from the Company’s gomostahs, on 
the other hand, are pressing them for their goods 
in such a manner as to put it out of their power to 
pay their rents..... Such a practice can no otherwise 
be considered than like the idiot practice of killing 
the prolific hen to get her golden eggs all at once.{].... 
The weaver, therefore, desirous of obtaining the just 


* The Banyan or Dewan was a native officer employed .by 
every European of consequence serving under the East India 
Company. His functions have-been thus summarrised by Bolts :— 
“in short, he possesses singly many more powers over his master, 
than can be assumed in this country [England] by any young 
spendthrift’s steward, money-lender and mistress all put to- 
gether ; and further serves, very conveniently sometimes, on a 
public discussion, to father such acts or proceedings as his 
master dares not avow.” 


+ Economic History, pp. 23-27. 

} Bolts, Considerations on Indian Affairs, London, 1772, p. 72. 
|| 1bid, p. 74. 

“] Ibid, p. 192, 
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price of his labour frequently attempts to sell his clo h 
privately to others, particularly to the Dutch ard 
French gomastahs, who are always ready to recei 
it. This occasions the English Comzany’s gomastzh 
to set his peons over the weaver tc watch him, ard 
not unfrequently to cut the piece out o the loom whm 
nearly finished{.... With every species of monopol-, 
therefore, every kind of oppression to manufacturers of 
all denominations throughout the waole country hs 
daily increased ; in so much that wea.ers, fordaring o 
sell their goods, and Dallals and Pykars, for havirg 
contributed to and connived at such s¢les, have, by tle 
company’s agents, been frequently setz2d and impriso: - 
ed, confined tn irons, fined considerak]2 sums of mone~, 
flogged and deprived, inthe most ign »:minious mann:r 
of what they esteem most valuable their castes. . 
In the time of the Mogul Government, and even 
in that of the Nabob Aliverdi Khkzn, the weave-s 
manufactured their goods freely, anc without oppres- 
sion; and though there is no such :1ing at presert, 
it was then a common practice for reputable familtes 
of the Tanti, or weaver caste, to employ their ovn 
capitals in, manufacturing goods, which they sc d 
freely on their own accounts. There is a gentleman, 
now in England, who in the time cf that Nabob, hus 
purchased in the Dacca province in cre morning eignt 
hundred pieces of muslin at his own door, as brougnt 
to him by the weavers of their own accord. It wis 
not till the time of Serajud-Dowlax that oppressio 2s 
of the nature now described, from the employing of 
gomastahs, commenced with the ircreasing power 2f 
the English Company,...and the sam2 gentleman was 
also, in Seraj-ud-Dowlah’s time, wtness to the fect 
of above seven hundred families of weavers, in tac 
districts round Jungalbarry, at once abandoning th ir 
country and their professions on account of oppres- 
sions of this nature, which were then orly 
commencing**,..This last kind of workmen [winders 
of raw silk] were pursued with such rigour duri.¢ 
Lord Clive’s late government in Bengal, from a zca 
for increasing the Company’s inves ment of raw sik 
that the most sacred laws of society were atrociou:ly 
violated..." 

The weavers used country cotton, called 
kapas, which was produced m Bengal ard 
was also imported in large q-antities fron 
the north-west, down the Jamuna and tLe 
Ganges. The Company imrosed a duty 2f 
30 p. c. upon such cotton, and forced the 
manufacturers to buy Surat cotton which 
they imported by sea, and ths accelerated 
the ruin of the industry. 

“The public monopoly next in coisequence, as o 
late practised, has been that of piece-goods for tre 
markets of Bussorah, Jedda, Mocha, Bombay, Su-a 
and Madras. Of those goods there are many sort 
which the English Company do not deal in; such .s 
at Dacca, the coarser kinds of Mulmals, cal:ac 
Anundy, Hyati, Sonargang,and Skerbutty; and a 
Cossimbazar and Radhanagore, several sorts of sarri-s 
called Chappa, Muga, Tempy, Larachandy, aac 

$ tid, p. 193. 

** Ibid, p. 194. 

Tt Ibid, p. 195. 
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Mutca; also Soocies and Soocy-Saries, Cutanees, and 
Taffeties, &c., in the provision of which nevertheless, 
under the same influence, like oppressions are practised 
as for the Company’s investment.”’ 

The monopoly of coinage enjoyed by 
the Calcutta mint of the company was also 
another prolific source of illegal gain to the 
chief servants of the Company. A debased 
goid currency was issued by Lord Clive in 
1765, whose face value was fourteen sicca 
rupees, but which could not be exchanged 
ourside Calcutta except at a discount of 
e.even per cent. The public offices issued 
these gold mohurs at their nominal value, 
and received them back at their real value, 
the officers pocketing the difference. The 
Governor and Council in their letter to the 
Court of Directors acknowledged that with 
all their influence, they could not make the 
gold mohurs pass current in the interior, 
and attributed this to the fact that the 
natives were so wedded to the particular 
specie they had been accustomed to that 
they would not exchange it for any other. 
But, as Bolts says, “they might have said, 
with more truth, that the people were wise 
enough not to suffer themselves to be cheat- 
ed in so gross a manner.” 

But whatever the Governor and Council 
d.d, thev did with many pious professions 
o: good will to the people and a sincere 
desire to improve their condition. Bolts’ 
remarks on this point deserve quotation. 

“It must appear to a sensible mind, thatthe whole 
system of the Government of Bengal at this period 
was in reality no other than one continued scene of 
ti-position upon the public, under sounding phrases 
amd pompous appearances; perhaps more ridiculous 
than anything that has been held up under the veil of 


pclitics, and even exceeding any thing exhibited on 
the theatre of false religion.” 
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We shall conclude the subject with 
another extract from, Bolts, that vigorous 
denouncer of the iniquities of the East India 
Company : 


“We kave seen all merchants from the interior 


“While the Company and their substitutes, by a 
sub-division of the rights of mankind, in the unres- 
trained exercise of every species of violence and in- 
justice, are thus suffered to monopolise, not only the 
manufactures but the manufacturers of Bengal, and 
thereby tctally repel that ar greater influx of wealth 
which used to stream in from the commerce of Asia; 
and likewise, by every method they can falsely prac- 
tise, obstruct the trade of the other European nations 
with those provinces, which is the only other inlet of 
wealth they possibly can have, and at the same time, 
while they are continually draining off from thence 
immense sums annually for China, Madras, Bombay 
and other places, the consequences cannot prove other” 
than beggary and ruin to those inestimable territories.” 


Apart from the historical interest which 
this account of the monopolies of the East 
India Company possesses, it hasa lesson to 
teach us. It is that our industries and trade 
did not decay as the result either ‘of defeat in 
a fair competition or of incapacity on our 
part. So that, now that these monopolies no 
longer exist, the manufacturers are no longer 
oppressed, and the conditions, though not 
particularly favorable, are more favourable 
for industrial activity than in the days 
of John Company, we ought to take heart, 
and try to be a great 


industrial people | 


again. + 
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{ All Rights Reserved. ] 
(N.B.—The first chapters of this story appeared in 
the Modern Review for January, 1908). 
By H. Riper Haccarp. 
Author of “King Solomon’s Mines,” “She,” 
“The Brethren,” “Bentta,” &c. 
CHAPTER XII. 


THE VISITANT. 


HE details at the distance he could not 
discover, nor did he try to do so, for the 
general glory of the scene held him in its 


grip. At this evening hour for a little while 
the level rays of the setting sun poured 
straight up the huge, water-hollowed kloof. 
They struck upon the face of the fall, stain- 
ing it ard the clouds of mist that hung above 
to a hundred glorious hues; indeed, the sub- 
stance of the foaming waters seemed to be 
interlaced with rainbows whereof the arch 
reached their crest and the feet were lost in 
the sullen blackness of the’ pool beneath. 
Beautiful, too, was the valley, glowing in 
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the quiet light of evening, and even the native 
town, thus gilded and glorified, looked like 
some happy home of peace. 

The sun was sinking rapidly, and before 
the litter reached the foot of the hill and be~ 
gan to cross the rich valley, all the glory had 


¢ departed and only the cataract showed white 


and ghostlike through the gloom. But still 
the light, which it seemed to gather to itself, 
gleamed upon that golden roof amid the 
cedar trees; then the moon rose and the gold 
was turned to silver. Alan lay back upon 
his cushions full of wonder, almost of awe. 
It was a marvellous thing that he should have 
lived to reach this secret place hidden in the 
heart of Africa and defended by swamps, 
mountains, and savages, to which so-faras he 
knew, only one white man had ever pene- 
trated. And to think ofit! That white man, 
his own uncle, had never even held it worth 
while to make public any account of its won- 


*s ders, which apparently had seemed to him of 


h. 


no importance. Or perhaps he thought that 
if he did he would not be believed. Well, 
there they were before and about him, and 
now the question was-~What would be his 
fate in this Gold House, where the great fet- 
ish dwelt with its priestess ? 

Ah! that priestess! Somehow he shivered 
a little when he thought of her; it was as 
though her influence were over him already. 
Next moment he forgot her for a while, for 
they had come to the river brink and the 
litter was being carried on toa barge or ferry, 
about which were gathered many armed men. 
Evidently the Gold House was well defended 
both by Nature and otherwise. The ferry 


-‘was pulled or rowed across the river, he 


could not see which, and they passed through 
a gateway into the town and up a broad 
street where hundreds of people watched his 
advent. They did not seem to speak, or if 
they spoke, their voices were lost in the 
sound of the thunder of the great cataract 
that dominated the place with its sullen, 
continuous roar. It took Alan days to be- 
come accustomed to that roar, but by the 
inhabitants of Asiki-land apparently it was 
not noticed; their ears and voices were 
attuned to overcome its volume, which 
their fathers had known from the begin- 
ning. 

Presently they were through the town and 
a wooden gate in an inner wall which sur- 
rounded the park where the cedars grew. At 
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this spot Alan noted that everybody le:t 
them except the bearers and a few men whorn 
he took to be priests. On they stole lika 
ghosts beneath the mighty trees from whos2 
limbs hung long festoons of moss. It wes 
very dark there, only in pleces where a 
bough was broken the moorlight lay in 
gules upon the ground. Another wall an3 
another gate, and suddenly che litter wes 
set down. Its curtains opened, torches flast - 
ed, women appeared clad in white robes, 
veiled and mysterious, who bowed before 
him, then half led and half Liited him from 
his litter. He could feel their eyes on him 
through their veils, but he could nots e 
their faces. He could see nothing excent 
their naked, copper coloured arms and _ lonz. 
thin hands stretched out to assist him. 

Alan descended from the licteras slow 5 
as he could, for somehow he shrank fror 
the quaint, carved portal -rhich he saw 
before him. He did not wish zo pass it ; :ts 
aspect filled him with reluctance. Toc 
women drew him on, their hands pulled a 
his arms, their shoulders pressed him froxr 
behind. Still he hung back, looking abou: 
him, till to his delight he saw the otke- 
litter arrive, and out of it 2merge Jeetzi. 
still wearing his sun helmet -vith its fringe 
of tattered mosquito curtain. 

“Here we are, Major,” ke said in Lis 
cheerful voice, “turned up all -ight like bad 
ha’penny, but in odd situatio~.” 

‘Very odd,” echoed Alan “Could yon 
persuade these ladies to let go of me ?” 

“Don’t know,” answered Jeeki. “’Spcct 
they your wives; ‘spect you have lots cf 
wives here ; don’t get white man every dzy, 
so make most of him.” Best thing you cc, 
kick out and teach them place. Rub nose 
in dirt at once to make them good—tkat 
first-class plan with female. I no like 
interfere in such delicate matter.”’ 

Terrified by this informaticn, Alan put cet 
his strength and shook the wamen off hrr, 
whergon, without seeming to take any 
offence, they drew back to a little distarce 
and began to bow, like avt-omata. Ther 
Jeeki addressed them in their own languazc, 
asking them what they meant by defilmz 
this mighty lord, born of the Heavens, w t1 
the touch of their hands, whereat they w:rt 
on bowing more humbly than before. N--st 
he threw aside the cushions o: the litter en 
finding the tin box containing Little Borsz, 
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held tt before him in both hands and bade 
the women lead on. 

The march began, a bewildering march. 
It was likea nightmare. Veiled women 
with torches before and behind, Jeeki stalk- 
ing ahead carrying the battered tin box, 
long passages lined with gold, a vision of 
black water edged with a wide promenade, 
and finally a large lamp-lit room whereof 
the roof was supported by gilded columns, 
and in the room couches of cushions, wooden 
stools inlaid with ivory, vessels of water, 
great basins made of some black, hard wood, 
and in the centre a block of stone that looked 
like an altar. 

Jeeki set down the tin box upon the altar- 
like stone, then he turned to the crowd of 
women and said, “Bring food.” Instantly 
they departed, closing the door of the room 
behind them. 

“Now for a wash,” said Alan, “unlace 
this confounded mask, Jeek:.” 

“Miustn’t, Major, mustn’t. Priests tell me 
that if those girls see you without mask, 
perhaps they kill them. Wait till they gone 
after supper, then take it off. No one allowed 
to see you without mask except Asika her- 
self.” 

Alan stepped to one of the wooden bowls 
full of water which stood under a lamp, and 
gazed at his own reflection, The mask was 
gilded; the sham lips were painted red and 
round, the eye-holes were black lines. 

“Why!it is horrible,” he exclaimed, 
starting back, “I look like a devil crossed 
with Guy Fawkes. Do you mean to tell me 
that I have got to live in this thing ?” 

“Afraid so, Major, upon all public occa- 
sion. At leastthey say that. You holy, not 
lawiul see your sacred face.” 

‘Who do the Asiki think I am, 
Jeeki?”’ 

“They think you your reverend uncle 
come back after many, many year. You see, 
Major, they not believe uncle run away with 
Little Bonsa; they believe little Bonga run 
away with uncle just for change of air and 
so on, and that now, when she tired of 
strange land, she bring him back again. 
That why you so holy, favourite of Little 
Bonsa, who live with you all this time and 
keep you just same age, bloom of youth!” 

“In Heaven’s name,” asked Alan exas- 
perated, “what is Little Bonsa, beyond an 
ancient and ugly gold fetish?” 


then, 
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“Hush!” said Jeeki, “‘mustn’t call her 
names here in her own house. Little Bonsa 
much more than fetish, Little Bonsa alive, 
or so,” he added doubtfully, “ these silly nig- 
gers say. She wife of Big Bonsa who you 
see to-morrow, perhaps. But their story 
this, that she get dead sick of Big Bonsa and ® 


bolt with white Medicine man, who dare : 


preach she nothing but heathen idol. She 
want show him whether or no she only 
idol. That the varn, priests tell it me 
to-day. They always sure Little Bonsa: 
come back. They always watch for her 
there by edge of Jake. Not at all surprised, 
but as she love you once, you always holy; 
and I holy also, thank goodness, because 
she take me too as servant. Therefore we 
sleep in peace, for they not cut our throats, 
at any rate at present, though I think,’ he 
added mourntully, “they not let us go 
either.” 


Alan sat down on a stool and groaned _ 


at the appalling prospect suggested by this 
information. 

“Chee: up, Major,” said Jeeki sympathe- 
tically. ‘Perhaps manage hook it some- 
how, and meanwhile make best of bad 
business and have high old time. You see 
you want to come Asiki-land, though I tell 
you it rum place, and,” he added with 
certitude and a circular sweep of his hand, 
“by Jingo! you here now, and I daresay 
they give you all the gold you want.” 

“What's the good of gold unless one can 
get away with it? What’s the good of 
anything 1f we are prisoners among these 
devils ?” , 

“Perheps time show, Major. Hush! here *- 
come cinner. You sit on stool and look 
holy.” 

The door opened and through it appeared 
four of the women bearing dishes, and cups 
full of drink, fashioned of gold like that 
which kad been given to Alan in the litter. 
He noticed at once that they had removed 
their veils and outer garments, if indeed 
they were the same women, and now, like 


many ozker Africans, were but lightly clad “ 


in ‘linen capes open in front that hung over 
their skoulders, short petticoats or skirts 
about their middles, and sandals. Such was 
their att:re, which, scanty as it might be, 
was yet becoming enough and extremely 
rich. Tkus the cape was fastened witha 
brooch of worked gold, so were the sandal 
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straps, while the petticoat was adorned with 
beads of gold that jingled as they walked, 
and amongst them strings of other beads of 
various and beautiful colours, that might be 
glass or might be precious stones. More- 
over, these women were young and hand- 
. . . 
some, having splendid figures and well-cut 


features, seit, dark eyes and rather long 


hair worn in the formal and attractive 
fashion that has been described. 

Advancing to Alan, two of them knelt 
before him, holding out the trays upon 
which was the food. So they remained 
while he ate, like bronze statues, nor would 


they consent to change their posture even 


when he told them in their own language 
to be pleased to go away. On hearing 
themselves addressed in the Asiki tongue, 
they seemed surprised, for their faces 
changed a little, but go they would not. 
_ The result was that Alan grew extremely 
‘ nervous and ate and drank so rapidly that 
he scarcely noted what he was putting into 
his mouth. Then before Jeeki, to whom 
the women did not kneel, had half finished 
his dinner, Alan rose and walked away, 
whereon two of the women gathered up 
everything, imcluding the dishes that had 
been given to Jeeki, and in spite of his 
remonstrances carried them out of the room. 

“Tt say, Major,” said Jeeki, “if you gobble 
chop so iast you go ill inside. Poor nigger 
like me can’t keep up with you, and sleep 
hungry to-night.” 

“lam sorry, Jeeki,” said Alan with a 
little laugh, “but I can’t eat of living tables, 
especially when they stare at one like that. 
You tell them to-morrow we will breakfast 
alone.” 

“Oh! yes, I tell them, Major, but I don’t 
know if they listen. They mean it great 
compliment and only think you not like 
those girls and send others.” 

“Look here, Jeeki,” exclaimed Alan turn- 
ing his masked face towards the two, who 
remained, “let us come to an understanding 
at once. Clear them out. Tell them I am 
so holy that Little Bonsa is enough for me. 
Say I can’t bear the sight of females, and 
that if they stop here I will sacrifice them. 
Say anything you like, only get rid of them 
and lock the door.” 

Thus adjured Jeeki began to reason with 
the women, and as they treated his remarks 
with loity disdain, at last seized first one 


and then the other by the elbows and _liter- 
ally ran them out of the room. 

“There!” he said, “baggag: gone, sinc: 
you make such fuss about it, though I ’spect 
they try give me beans for 211s job” (her2 
he spoke not in figurative Eng. sh slang, but 
of the Calabar bean, which is a favourit2 
native poison). ‘Well, dinner gone and 
girls gone, and we tired, so best go to bec. 
Think we all private here now, though i1 
Gold House never can be sure,” and k2 
looked round him suspiciossly, adding, 
“rummy place, Gold House, f.ll of all sor-s 
of holes made by old fellows thousand year 
ago, which no one know but t:onsa_priest.. 
Still, best risk it and take off your face s> 
that you have decent wash,” and he began 
to unlace the mask on his maszer’s head. 

Never’ has a City clerk dresed up fora 
fancy ball in the armour ofa N:rman kniglt 
been more glad to get rid c his costurme 
than was Alan of that hatef.. head-dres.. 
At length it was gone with k3 other ga - 
ments and the much-needed wash accon - 
plished, after which he clothe: himself in a 
kind of linen gown which azparently had 
been provided for him, and law down on ore 
of the couches, placing his revolver by hs 
side. 

“Will those lamps burn all mght, Jeeki *”’ 
he asked. 

“Tope so, Major,as we haven’t got ro 
match. Not fond of dark in Gold House” 
answered Jeeki sleepily. Ther he began -o 
snore. 

Alan fell asleep, but was to> excited ard 
tired to rest very soundly. All sorts of 
dreams came to him, one of wh ch he remera- 
bered on awakening, perhaps because it wus 
the last. He dreamed that he heard son:e 
noise, and opened his eyes, tc see that thcy 
were no longer alone in the room. The cil 
lamps had burned quite low, :ndeed some 3 
them were out, but by the ligkt of those th ut 
remained he saw a tall figure which seemcc 
to appear at the edge of the surrounding 
darkness, a woman’s figure. -t walked fcz- 
ward to the altar-like stone upon which Izy 
the tin box containing Little Bonsa, arc 
after several rather awkward attempts, suc- 
ceeded in opening it, thereby making a noi.¢ 
which, in his dream, finally awoke Alan. 
For a while the figure gazed at the fetisn. 
Then it shut the box, glided tc his bed, ard 
bent down as though to stady him, O1t 
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of the corners of his eyes he peered up 
at it, pretending all the while to be fast 
asleep. 


‘t wasa woman, wonderfully clad in gold- 
spangled, veil-like garments with round 
bosses shaped to her breast; covered with 
thin plates of gold fashioned like the scales 
of a fish, which showed off the extraordinary 
elegance of her little form. The low lamp 
light shone upon her face and the coronet of 
gold set upon her dark hair. What a faceit 
was! Never inall his days had he seen its 
iike for evil loveliness. The great, languid, 
oblong eyes, the rich red lips bent hkea 
bow, the cruel smile of the mouth, the broad 
jorehead on which the hair grew low, the 
deiicately arched eyebrows and the long 
curving lashes of the heavy lids beneath 
them, the rounded cheeks smooth as a ripe 
iruit, the firm, shapely chin, the snake-like 
poise of the head, the long bending neck and 
the cat-like smile; all of these combined 
made such a dream-vision as he had never 
seen before, and to tell the truth, notwith- 
standing its beauty, for that could not be 
dcubted, never wished to see again. Some- 
how he felt that if Satan should happen to 
have a copper-coloured wife, the exact pic- 
ture of that lady had projected itself upon 
his sleeping senses. 

She seemed to study him very earnestly, 
with a kind of passionate eagerness indeed, 
moving a little now and again to let the light 
fall upon some part that was in shadow. 
Once even she stretched out her rounded 
arm and just lifted the edge of the blenket 
so as to expose his hand, the left. As it 
chanced, on the little finger of this hand Alan 
wore a plain gold ring which Barbara had 
given him—once it had been her grand- 
father’s signet. This ring, which had a 
coat of arms cut upon its bezel, seemed to 
interest her very much, for she examined it 
fora long while. Then she drew off from 
her own finger another ring fashianed of 
two snekes curiously intertwined of gold, 
and gently, so gently that in his sleep he 
scarcely felt it, slipped iton to his finger 
above Barbara’s ring. 


After this she seemed to vanish away, and 
Alan slept soundly until the morning, when 
he awoke to find the light of the sun pouring 
into the room through the high-set latticed 
window-places. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ASIKA. 


Alan -ose and stretched himself, and hear- 
ing him, Jeeki, who had a dog’s faculty of 


instantly awaking from what seemed to be 
ee e 


the deerest sleep, sat up also. 

“You rest well, Major? No dream, eh?” 
he asked curiously. 

“Not very,” answered Alan, “and I hada 
dream, of a woman who stood over me and 
vanished away, as dreams do.” 

“Ah!” said Jeeki. ‘But where you find 
that nev ring on finger, Major ?” 

Alan stared at his hand and started, for 
there, set on it, above that of Barbara’s, was 
the little circlet formed of twisted snakes 
which he had seen in his sleep. 

“Then it must have been true,” he said in 


a low and rather frightened voice. “But 
how did she come and go?” 
“Funny place, Gold House. I tell you 


People come up 
Never quite sure 
But what this 


that yesterday, Major. 
through hole, like rats. 
you alone in Gold House. 
lady lik2?” 

Alan described his visitor to the best of 
his ability. 

“Ah!” said Jeeki, “pretty girl. Big eyes, 
gold crown, gold stays which fit tight on 
front, very nice and decent; sort of night- 
shirt with little stars all over—by Jingo! I 
think that Asika herself. If so--—great com- 
pliment.” 

“Confound the compliment,” said Alan 
angrily. ‘What does she mean by poking 


sin. 


about here at night and putting rings on my. J 


fingers? I think it great cheek.” . 

‘Don’t know, Major, but p’r’aps she wish 
make you understand that she like cut of 
your jib. Find out by and by. Meanwhile 
you weer ring, for while that on finger no 
one do vou any harm.” 

“You told me that this Asika is a married 
woman, did you not?” remarked Alan 
gloomily. . 

“Oh! yes, Major, always married; one 
down, other come on, you see. 
not always like her husband, and then she 
make him sit up, poor devil, and he die 
double quick. Great honour to be Asika’s 
husbanc, but soon all finished. P’r’aps——” 
then he checked himself, and suggested that 
Alan should have a bath while he cleaned 
his clothes, an attention that they needed, 





But she ~- 
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Scarcely had Alan finished his toilet, and 
donned the Arab-looking linen robe over 
his own fragmentary flannels, and above it 
the hateful mask which Jeeki insisted he 
must wear, when there came a knocking 
on the door. Motioning to Alan to take 


“his seat upon a stool, Jeeki undid the bars, 


and as befqre, women appeared with food, 
and waited while they ate, which this time 
having overcome his nervousness, Alan did 
more leisurely. Their meal done, one of the 
women asked Jeeki, for to his master they 
did not seem to dare to speak, whether the 
white lord did not wish to walk in the 
garden. Without waiting for an answer, 
she led him to,the end of the large room, 
and unbarring another door that they had 
not noticed, revealed a passage, beyond 
which appeared trees and flowers. Then 
she and her companions went away with 
the fragments of the meal. 

“Come on,” said Alan, taking up the box 
containing Little Bonsa, which he did not 
dare to leave behind, “and let us get into 
the air.” 

So they went down the passage and at the 
end of it, through gates of copper or gold, 
they knew not which, that had evidently 
been left open for them, into the garden. It 
was a large place, a good many acres in ex- 
tent indeed, and kept with some care, for 
there were paths in it and flowers that seem- 
ed to have been planted. Also here grew 
certain of the mighty cedar trees. that they 
had seen from far off, beneath whose spread- 
ing boughs twilight reigned, while beyond 
not more than half a mile away, the splen- 
did river-fall thundered down the precipice. 
For the rest they could find no exit from 
that garden, which on one side was enclosed 
by a sheer cliff of living rock, and on the 
others with steep stone walls, beyond which 
ran a torrent, and the building of the Gold 
House itself. 

For a while they walked up and down the 
rough paths, till at last Jeeki, wearying of 
this occupation, remarked, 

“Melancholy hole, Major. Remind me of 
Westminster Abbey in London fog, where 
your uncle of blessed memory often take me 
pray and look at tomb of king. S’pose we 
go back Gold House and see what happen. 
Anything better than stand about under 
cursed old cedar tree.’ 

“All right,” said Alan, who through the 
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eyeholes in his mask had been studving the 
walls to seek a spot in them that could be 
climbed if necessary, and found none. 

So they returned to the roca, waich had 
been swept and garnished in = elr absence. 
No sooner had they entered it than the door 
opened, and through it came long lines of 
Asiki priests, each of whom s-agg:red be- 
neath the weight of a hide bag thaz he bore 
upon his shoulder, which bags -hey piled up 
about the stone altar. Ther as though at 
some signal, each priest opene= the mouth of 
his bag, and Alan saw that tr 2y were filled 
with gold, gold in dust, gol- in nuggets, 
gold in vessels perfect or broken; more gold 
than Alan had ever seen before. 

“Why do they bring all thts stuff here?” 
he asked, and Jeeki translated his question. 

“It is an offering to the lord of Little 
Bonsa,” answered the head =riest, bowing 
“a gift from the Asika. Thz heaven-borr 
white man sent a word by hr Oguala mes- 
sengers that he desired golz. Here is the 
gold that he desired.” 

Alan stared at the treasure which, afte- 
all, was what he had come to seek. Hf only 
he had it safe in England. he would bez 
rich man and his troubles ended. But how 
could he get it to England? Here it was 
worthless as mud. | 

“I thank the Asika,” he said. “I ask for 
porters to bear her gift bazk te my owa 
country, since it 1s too heavy — or me and my 
servant to carry alone.” 

At these words the priest =miled a little, 
then said that the Asika desired tc see th= 
white lord and to receive :~>m him Little 
Bonsa in return for the gold anc that he 
could proffer his request to h=r. 

“Good,” replied Alan, “lead me to the 
Asika.” 

Then they started, Alan =earirg the box 
containing Little Bonsa, and jzeki following 
after him. They went down passages and 
through sundry doors till et length they 
came to a long and narrow hzll that seemed 
to be lined with plates of god. At the erd 
of this hall was a large cha:r of biack wocd 
and ivory placed upon a dais, and sitting n 
this chair, with the light pourmg on her 
from some opening above, wes the women 
of Alan’s dream, beautiful to look on in her 
crown and glittering garments. Upon a 
stool at the foot of the dz..s, sata man,a 
handsome and melancholy =an. His heir 


Tod 


was tied behind his head ina pigtai! and 
g-Ided ; his face was painted red, white, and 
yellow; he wore ropes of bright-coloured 
stones about his neck, middle, arms and 


ankles, and held a kind of sceptre in his 


hand. 

“Who is that creature?” asked Alan over 
h:s shoulder to Jeeki; “the Court fool ?”’ 
“That husband of Asika, Major. He not 
fcol, very big gun, but look a little low now 


because his time soon up. Come on, 
Major, Asika beckon us. Get on stomach 
and crawl; that custom here,” he added, 


going down on to his hands and knees, as 
did all the priests who followed them... 

“Tll see her hanged first,” answered Alan 
in English. 

Then, accompanied by the creeping 3 Jeeki 
and the train of prostrate priests, he marched 
up the long hall to the edge of the dais and 
there stood still and bowed to the woman in 
the chair. 

“Greeting, White Man,” she said ina low 
vaice when she had studied him for a little 
while. ‘Do you understand my tongue?” 

“A little,” he answered in Asiki, ‘‘more- 
over, my servant here knows it well and.can 
translate.” 

“tam glad,” she said. “Tell me then, in 
ycur country do not people go on to their 
kree before their queen, and. if not, how do 
they greet her?” 

“No,” answered Alan, with the help of 
Jezki. ‘‘They greet her by raising their 
headdress, or kissing her hand.” 

“Ah!” she said. “Well, you have no head-~- 
dress, so kiss my hand,” and she stretched it 
out towards him, at the same time prodding 
the man whom Jeeki had said was her hus- 
band, in the back with her foot, apparently 
to make nim get out of the way. 

Not knowing what else to do, Alan step- 
ped on ta the dais, the man scowling at him 
as he passed. Then he halted and said: 

“How can I kiss your hand through this 
mask, Asika ?” 

“True, ” she answered, then considered a 
litle and added, “White man, you have 
brought back Little Bonsa, have you not? 
Little Bonsa who ran away With youa great 
meny h eae ago.” 

“T have,” he said, ignoring the rest of the 
question. 

“Your nessengers said that you required a 
present of goldin return for Little Bonsa. | 
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have sent you one; is it sufficient? If not, 
you can have more.” 

“I cannot say, O Asika, I have not exam- 
ined it. But [ thank you for the present, and 
desire: , Porters to enable me to carry it 
away.” 

“You desire porters,” she repeated medi-" 
tatively. “We will talk of that, when you 
have rested herea month ortwo. Mean- 
while, give me Little Bonsa that she may be 
restored to her own place.” 

Alan apened the tin box, and lifting out 
the fetisa gave it to the priestess, who took 
it, and with a serpentine movement of extra- 
ordinary grace glided from her chair on to 
her kne¢s, holding the mask above her head 
in both hands, then thrice covered her face 
with it. This done, she called to the priests, 
bidding them take Little Bonsa to her own 
place and give notice throughout the land 
that she was back again. She added that the | 
ancient Feast of Little Bonsa would be held 4 
on the night of the full moon within three 
days, ani that all preparations must be made 
for it as she had commanded. 

Then the head medicine-man, raising him- 
self upon his knees, crept on to the dais, took 
the fetish from her hands, and breaking into 
a wild song of triumph, he and his com- 
panions crawled down the hall and vanished 
through the door, leaving them alone save 
for the Asika’s husband. 

When they had gone the Asika looked at 
this man in a reflective way, and Alan looked 
at him zlso through the eyeholes of his mask, 
finding aim well worth studying. As has 
been said, notwithstanding his paint and , 
grotesque decorations, he was very good- 
looking for a native, with well-cut features 
of an Arab type. Also he was tall and 
muscular, and not more than thirty years of 
age. Whaat struck Alan most, however, was 
none of these things, nor his jewelled chains, 
nor eve: his gilded pigtail, but his eyes, 
which were full of terrors. Seeing them, 
Alan remembered Jeeki’s story which he had 
told to Mr. Haswell’s guests at the Court, of 
how the husband of the Asika was driven 
mad by shosts. 

Just then she spoke to the man, addressing 
him by name and saying: 

“Leave us alone, Mungana, I wish to speak 
with this white lord.” 

He did not seem to hear her words, but 
continuec to stare at Alan, 
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“Hearken !” she exclaimed, ina _ voice of 
ice. “Do my bidding and begone, or you 
shall sleep alone to-night in a certain cham- 
ber that you know of.” 

Then Mungana rose, looked at her as a dog 
sometimes does ata cruel master who is 
eabout to beat it, yes, with just that same ex- 


y. Pression, put his hands before his eyes fora 


little while; and turning, left the hall by.a 
side door which closed behind him. The 
Asika watched him go, laughed musically 
and said : 

“It is a very dull thing to be married ; but 
how are you named, white man?” 

“Vernon,” he answered. 

‘“Vernoon, Vernoon,” she repeated, for she 
could not pronounce the O as wedo. “Are 
you married, Vernoon ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Have you been married ?” 

“No,” he answered, “never, but | am 


@ going to be.” 


“Yes,” she answered, “you are going to 


be. You remember that you were near to it’ 


many years ago, when Little Bonsa got 
jealous and ran away with you. Well, she 
won't do that again, for doubtless she is 
tired of you now, and, besides,” she added, 
with a flash of ferocity, “I’d melt her with 
fire first and set her spirit free.” 

While Jeeki was trying to explain this 
mysterious speech to Alan the Asika broke 
in, asking : 

“Do you always want to wear that mask ?” 

He answered, “Certainly not,” whereon 
she bade Jeeki take it off, which he did. 

“Understand me,’ she said, fixing her 
great languid eyes upon his in a fashion that 
made him exceedingly uncomfortable, “un- 
derstand, Vernoon, that if you go out any- 
where, it must be in your mask, which you 
can only put off when you are alone with 
me.” 

“Why ?” he asked. 

“Because, Vernoon, I do not choose that 
any other woman should see your face.. Ifa 
woman looks upon your uncovered face, re- 
* member that she dies—not nicely.” 

Alan stared at her bluntly, being unable 
to find appropriate words in which to reply 
to this threat. But the Asika only leaned 
back in her chair and laughed at his evident 
confusion and dismay, till a new thought 
struck her. 

“Your lips are free now,” she said, “‘kiss 
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my hand after the fashion <° your own 
country,” and she stretched it out to Alar, 
leaving him no choice but to cbey her. 

“Why” she went on mischievously, takin-z 
his hand and in turn touchirg it with her 
red lips, “why, are you a thet, Vernoon? 
That ring was mine, and you <ave stolenr. 
How did you steal that ring ?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered 
Jeeki, “I found it on my finger. 
understand how it came there. 
nothing of all this talk.” 

“Well, well, keep it, Vernoon, only giv 
me that other ring of yours in exchange.” 

“T cannot,” he replied colourmg. “TI prc- 
mised to wear it always.” 

“Whom did you promise ?” sk2 asked wit1 
a flash of rage. ‘Was it a woman? Nay, I 
see, it is a man’s ring, and tht is well, fcr 
otherwise [ would bringa curse on her, how- 
ever far off she may be dweit:ing. Say n> 
more and forgive my anger. A vow isa vow 
—keep your ring. But where is that on2 
which you used to wear in bygene days? | 
recall that it had a cross upea it, not this 
star and figure of an eagle.” 

Now Alan remembered thzt his uncle 
owned such a ring with a cross upon it, and 
was frightened, for how did this womaa 
know these things? 

“Jeeki,”’ he said, “ask the Asika if lam 
mad, orif she is. How can she know what 
I used to wear, seeing that Iwas never 19 
this place till yesterday, and certainly I have 
not met her anywhere else.” 

“She mean when you veur reverend 
uncle,” said Jeeki, wagging h-3 great heac, 
“she think you indentical man. 

“What troubles you, Vernoo~ ?” the Asika 
asked softly, then added anythizg but softls 
to Jeeki, “Translate, you dog, and be swift.’ 

So Jeeki translated in a great hurry, tel’- 
ing her what Alan had said, an= adding on 
his own account that he, silly white man 
that he was, could not understand how, és 
she was quite a young woman, she could 
have seen him before she was born. If thet 
were so, she would be old and = zly now, and 
not beautiful as she was. 

“J never saw you before, znd you never 
saw me, lady, yet you talk as trough we had 
been friends,” broke in Alan :a his haltin.z 
Asiki. 

“So we were in the spirit. Vernoon. It 
was she who went before me who love.l 


throug 
I cannct 
T understan } 
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that white man whose face was as your face 
is, but her ghost lives on in me and tells me 
the tale. There have been many Asikas ; for 
thousands of years they have ruled in this 
land. yet but one spirit belongs to them all; 
it is the string upon which the beads of their 
lives are threaded. White man, I, whom 
you -hink young, know everything, back to 
the time when J wasa monkey woman sitting 
in those cedar trees, and if you wish, I can 
tell it you.” 

“T should like to hear it very much in- 
deed,” answered Alan, when he had mas- 
tered her meaning, “though it is strange that 
none of the rest of us remember such things. 
Meanwhile, O Asika, I tell you that I desire 
to return to my own land, taking with me 
that gift of gold that you have given me. 
When will it please you to allow me to re- 
turn?” 

“Not yet awhile, I think,” she said; smiling 
at him weirdly, for no other word will 
describe thatsmile. “My spirit remembers 
that it was ever thus. Those wanderers 
who came hither always wished to return 
again to their own country, like the birds in 
spring. Once there was a white man among 
them, that was more than twenty hundred 
years ago; he wasa native of a country 
celled Roma, and wore a helmet. He wished 
to return, but my mother of that day, she 
kept him, and by and by I will show him to 
you1f you like. Before that there was a 
brown man who came froma land where a 
great river overflows its banks every year. 
He was a prince of his own country, who had 
fied from its king, and the desert folk made 
a slave of him, and so he drifted thither. He 
wished to return also, for my mother of that 
day. or my spirit that dwelt in her, showed 
to him thatif he could but be there they 
would make him king in his own land. But 
my mother of that day, she would not let 
him go, and by and by I will show him to 
you, if you will.” 

Bewildered, amazed, Alan listened to her. 
Fvidently the woman was mad, or else she 
plaved some mystical part for reasons of her 
own. 

“When will you let me go, O Asika ?” he 
repeated. 
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“Not yet awhile, I think,” she said again. 
“You are too comely, and I like you,” and 
she smiled at him once more. There was 
nothing coarse in the smile, indeed it hada 
certain spiritual quality which thrilled him. 
“[ like you,” she went onin her dreamy 
voice, “I would keep you with me until youre 


spirit is drawn up into my spirit, makingit 4 


strong and rich as all the spirit8 that went 
before have done, those spirits that my 
mothers loved from the beginning, which 
dwell in me to-day.” 

Now Alan grew alarmed, desperate even. 

“Queen,” he said, “but just now your hus- 
band sat here; is it right then that you 
should talk to me thus ?” 

“My husband,” she answered laughing. 
“Why, that manis but a slave who plays 
the part of husband to satisfy an ancient 
law. Never has he so muchas kissed my 
finger tips; my women, those who waited on 


you last night, are his wives, not l—or may @ / 


be, if he will. Soon he will die of love for 
me, anc then, when he is dead, though not 
before, [may take another husband, any 
husband that I choose, andI think that no 
black man shall be my lord, who have other, 
purer dlood in me. Vernoon, five centuries 
have gone by since an Asika was really wed 
to a foreign man, who wore a green turban 
and called himself a ‘son of the Prophet,’ a 
man with a hooked nose and flashing eyes, 
who reviled our gods until they slew him, 
even though he was the beloved of their 
priestess. She who went before me would have 
married that white man whose face was like 
your face, but he fled with Little Bonsa, or 
rather Little Bonsa fled with him. So shh 
passed away unwed, and in her place came.” 

“How did you come, ifshe whom you call 
your mother was not your mother?’ asked 
Alan. 

“What is that to you, white man?” she 
replied haughtily. “I am here, as my spirit 
has been here from the first. Oh! I see 
you think llieto you. Come then, come, and 
I will show you those who from the begin- 
ning have been the husbands of the Asilea,"® 
and, rising from her chair, she took him by 
the hand. 

(To be continued.) 
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OOTACAMUND, THE TODAS AND SOME REFLECTIONS 


HE peninsula of India is a symphony 
in the music of time. The Himalaya 
strikes the 

and rocks of Cape Comorin the close, and 
a great phrase on the way are the Nilgiris. 
They rise a little inland from the Ghats; 
the loftiest heights, the finest mass in India. 
Some volcano of early times uphove them, 
and its crater, twenty miles by fifteen, is 
now the green hollow of Ootacamund. The 
sun and the frost and the rains of many 
ages have rounded the slopes, and decom- 
posed the rocks, and the soil wears a thin 
mantle of grass. Fierce alternations of heat 


and cold check its growth, and it is poor» 


pasture, but in the distance it looks well 
enough, and aftera thousand miles in the 
parched Dravidian plains one is more in- 
clined to be grateful than critical. 

It is possible indeed that the traveller, 
once arrived at Ooty, may regret he has 
left so far behind the scenery of the outer 
wall. The Nilgiris rise abruptly from the 
plains. Down at Mettapollyam you lift 
your eyes to a vast escarpment of rock, 
Coonoor-droorg rising eight thousand feet 
above you. The cliffs are marvellous; hun- 
dreds of feet they fall sometimes, and it 
seems like a flight of imagination to ascend 
them. But the ascent was first made long 
ago, before history began, and even Tippoo 
had his summer seat on that inaccessible 
peak. Thence he too, like us, surveyed the 
plains and no doubt in a palki he was 
carried up some path through the same 
ravine. Western enterprise has made a road 
since then, and since the road a railway. 
The gradient is one in twelve; the engine 
relies on the rack and pinion system, and 
trains run up and down without apparent 
trouble. There is an excellent system of 
putting the engine in the rear, you are push- 
ed up from behind, and you leave behind 
you the dense cloud of yellow smoke which 
announces your passage. As you go along, 
you see glimpses of unspeakable scenery, 
and it is clear that this ravine, before it 


prelude, the mountains © 


was civilised, was second to rothing in the 
world in the way of natural grandeur. 
Now-a-days it has suffered —uch from the 
all-destroying tea-planter, and bungalows 
emerge here, there and everywhere. You 
have to reconstruct the past. 

Better still, you may resolve to go else- 
where and find the past still present. Beyond 
Ootacamund, onthe western side of the 
plateau, is the sacred eminence of Makaurt: 
Peak. It is easily accessible, rou may take 
a tent from Ooty, walk over there some 
morniig and camp below the mountain. 
Next day rising betimes, if you are wise, you 
may climb Makurti and lozk down intc 
Malabar. The formation of the mountair 
is curious. It seems as though some earth- 
quake had torn half of it away, and standing 
on its summit you look straig=t down where 
the other half should have >een, straigh- 
down intoMalabar. The hollow below you 
is filled with jungle, vast, solitary anc 
impenetrable. Beyond is the massif of the 
Nilgiri Peak, a tremendots stronghold 
dehant of the climber, and between the two 
is a vision of Malabar. Ve had butz 
scanty view of this, on my visit, for the 
monsoon was rolling inland and the hollow 
was full of sluggish clouds. “Sut it is one of 
the great scenes of the wo-ld, andI am 
resolved that one day I will crcss the Wynaad 
and offer battle to that Nilgir? Peak. 

These mountains on the edge of th2 
plateau are called the Kundahs. They ris 
above it about a thousand feet and are fu!l 
of romantic glens and hollews. The best 
way tosee them isto go oct and stay at 
Avalanché Bungalow, about sighteen mile 
from Ooty. You may go czhence in any 
direction you please; the scerery is all muca 
the same. In every fold of tre hills there .s 
a little wood or shola. The trees are of the 
laurel and myrtle tribes, smal]. but leafy, and 
the sholas have a clustered Icok that is very 
charming. The rich greens of the foliage 
harmonise with the grey lichens of the trunks 
and one feels the presence of antiquitr. 
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Sometimes a few deer show themselves or 
a jackal steals across the hill; I should also 
observe that coral snakes abound. They 
are very pretty and not very poisonous, so 
the lover of nature is not conscientiously 
bound to kill them. 


Wear Ootacamund the sholas have mostly 
disappeared and the country has been 
planted with Australian trees. Some of 
these are not unattractive; the mimosa 
makes a good hedge and the acacia though 
fo-mal has a bold outline and shadowy 
depth of foliage. But the commonest exotic 
is the eucalyptus, or blue gum tree, ‘the 
most useful and the ugliest. It grows about 
a hundred feet high, with a thin trunk, 
razged twisted bark, and a small crown 
of drooping miserable leaves. Its aspect is 
dejected and depressing; and one’s first 
impulse is to say “Away with it!” Enquiry, 
however, shows that like most ugly people 
and things it has innumerable virtues and 
is indispensable. In the first place it is 
unrivalled for sucking up noxious moisture 
and draining swamps. It grows more 
speedily than any other tree; when cut 
down,’ it affords excellent firewood; and 
wichout any complaints it grows up again 
oi its own accord. It yields eucalyptus oil, 
and finally, under the manipulation of the 
chemist, furnishes an ingredient indispensable 
for cordite. Hitherto we have depended on 
Germany for this ingredient,—the very 
country that is going to eat us up,—and 
it comes as a shock to learn that we have 
been at their mercy for high explosives since 
these instruments of civil and military 
wartare were invented. 


Ooty is the home of many English flowers. » 


The gorse and the broom line the roads 
with yellow, the privet fills the dells with an 
ancient well remembered scent. Anenemes 
dance by millions on the grass; nodding 
buttercups and Nilgiri daisies. The flower 
of the last is like that of the English daisy, 
but it grows on a long thin stem and is 
not the companion of our 
Viclets and wild thyme are not absent, nor 
blue bells and hyacinths. Ivy too is common. 
How comes it that all these flowers find 
themselves on this solitary height in the 
tropics? We do not know; we do not 
know most of the things we should like to 
know. 

Still, there they are, welcome to the exile, 


‘town as to get away io the country. 


childhood. 
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and combining with the grass and cool air 
to revive old memories, 

_ Fill that child’s heart within the man’s 

Begins to move and tremble. 

We heve most of us English people felt or 
affected to feel the charm of the country and 
have opined with Mercy :—- 

“I think I am as well in this valley as any where 
else in al our journey; the place methinks suits with 
my spirit. I love to be in such places where there 1s 
no rumbling with coaches, no rattling with wheels. 
Methinks here one may without much meditation be 
thinking what he is, whence he came, what he has 
done and why the King has called him.” 

Of course the mood passes away, and I find 
it myself as great a relief to get back to the 
If one 
were an artist and had work to do _ there, 
things would be different, but the ordinary 
man must kill off his sense of duty if he is 
going to sit still admiring buttercups and 
daisies and shepherds and silly sheep. What 
a tour de force it was for Wordsworth to keep 
his mora_ sense alive through half a century 
of couniry life! 


Of Ootacamund itself, as a hill station, 
there is a little, but not much, to be said. 
It is witkout doubt the most attractive of 
these places in India. In the Himalayan 
stations vou live as it were on the roof of a 
house, ycur excursions are confined to one or 
two roads along the side of the hill. At Ooty 
you have rolling downs for miles around you, 
where members of the hunt pursue their sport. 
The station is well laid out, with prim 
acacias growing everywhere, and it looks, 
as some one has said, like a well kept 
cemetery. There is no overcrowding, though 
there is one squalid suburb. The air is too 
thin for newcomers, who take a few days 
to grow used toit,and the cold isa lttle 
chilly at arst. Some people prefer Coonoor, 
which is not so fashionable, but has finer 
walks andis cheaper. Do not forget when 
you are there to admire the tree ferns in 
the woods, or to ask for grenadillas at 
desert. These are the fruit of the passion 
flower crzeper; they are like little bombs, 
with pulp inside them. You cut off the top 
and eat the contents with a spoon. 


Ooty is the oldest hill station in India. 
Macaulay lived there, and he must have 
dined there with old gentlemen in wigs 
and knee-breeches, who ate nothing but 
curry, smoked their hookahs between the 
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courses, and drank as much as was good for 
them. How far we are removed from our 
forefathers, and how little our posterity will 
resemble us! It seems a principle with the 
Demiourgos to change his types of life and 
character; is there anything in the world 
that persists? 

Shall we go to the Todas for an 
affirmation? They are never far away at 
Ooty and they form a good background 
for the white man’s civilisation. They were 
there before he came ; we know not for how 
many centuries, nor from what source 
derived. But the revolutions of India left 
them alone. They must have arrived there 
some time or other, and even before them 
some earlier race had left cairns and barrows 
on the hills, but from that date till last 
century they occupied the ground undis- 
turbed and apparently without altering 
their customs. There is a vast literature 
about them; the latest authoris Mr. Rivers, 
an ethnologist from Oxford, who spent six 
months on his enquiries, and compiled eight 
hundred pages of information about their 
ways. It is desperately hard reading, but 
sois allreal science; andlam just going 
to pick a few plums out of it, and’: add my 
own reflections on these queer people. 

The Todas are tall well built men with 
“Caucasian” features, brown skins, and 
superabundant hair. It is the pride of a 
full-grown Toda to have a mop-like head 
and a bushy pendulous beard. Curls are not 
unknown, especially amongst the ladies, 
who encourage them artificially. They live 


@in groups of huts, called “munds’”; cut a 


barrel in two, lengthways, and you will have 
two Toda huts, almost the right size. The 
door isasmall square hole, just large enough 
to creep through. Inside, there is no fur- 
niture, the simple habits of the Todas not 
requiring any, except vessels to hold ghee, 
which are made from the nodes of bamboos. 


Their occupation is entirely pastoral ; they 
live on the produce of their buffaloes. These 
animals are large and fierce and exclusive ; 
though obedient to the smallest hint from a 
Toda they make war on any sort of stranger 
who goesnear them. Admire them therefore 
from a distance, when you are exploring the 
hills. But observe, if possible, the Todas 
milking them. They are kept at night ina 
round stone pen, knee-deep in mire and 
densely packed, and in this pen the milk is 
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extracted from them by ‘heir master. 
Women, (as inferior beings), are not allowed 
to go near them—or near theiz milk-—; an 
even men, when engaged on tre sacred tas« 
of milking, have to take off al their clothes 
except their perineal band. 


For the Toda buffaloes are sacred 
animals; some more, some less sacred, buz 
all in their degree invested w th sanctity. 
And their milk, (which tkey yield ir 
deplorably small quantities,) is also sacred. 
It may not be sold or even used, (1 think, 
by the Todas till it has been formalls 
desecrated by being made into ghee, anc 
this process is carried on with i:-triczte rite: 
in special buildings. As ghe=, with somc 
grain soaked init, this milk frrnishes the 
Toda’s food, also their hair restorer anc 
unguent, and it adheres more or less t> every 
material surrounding of the Tnudas. (lam 
not yet able to eat butter since . associated 
with them.) It is also exchanged for cloth 
and iron knives, articles whic: the Todas 
require, but do not make, for they make 
nothing. | 


With respect to religion, they recognise 
numerous gods, to whom they pay little 
attention, and of whom they possess no 
images. They salute the Sur, anc they 
speak vaguely of “the Swamy’, a= Europeans 
do of Providence. Their ch ef re:igious 
thoughts centre round their buttloes. The 
most sacred herds are attended by officers 
called pullals, who live apart frcmm the com- 
munity and make their own ghee with 
ceremonies of special intricacy. —he leading 
cows* are crowned once in their life with 
sacred bells, and addressed in some such 
terms as these :— 

‘What a fine cow your predecesso~ -vas ! 
How well she supplied us with her milk | 


Won’t you supply us in like manner ? 
You are a god amongst us!” 


Prayers are also offered :— 


“May % be well with the buffaloes anc ‘heir calves; 
may there be no disease, may there be ro destroyer, 
no poisonous animals or wild beasts; | may they be 
kept from falling down steep hills, may -2rey be kept 
from floods, may there be no fire; mz: clouds rise, 
may grass flourish, may water spring.” 


Sorcery is believed in and practised, chief- 
ly by sympathetic magic. A bon: is <aken 


7 Fidelicet, cow-buffaloes, 


+ Near Makurti the Toda pullals informed «that wild dogs 
from the Wynaad had just destroyed twenty buft. ves. 
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to represent an enemy, it is buried in the 
ground and an incantation pronounced :— 

‘(May an incurable sore come upon him, may his 
leg be broken, may his hand be broken, may his eye 
be destroyed, may trouble come upon his house and 
farrily; what happens to this bone in the ground, may 
it happen also to him.” 

Fortunately there are means of ascertain- 
ing the authors of such spells and neutralis- 
ing their effect. 

The doctrine of reincarnation is unkn2>wn. 
It is supposed that dead Todas go to another 
world like this; and buffaloes are killed 
for their use on the way. The scene, 1 
believe, is affecting; a buffalo is brought 
up to the corpse of the dead man, and slain, 
and the assembled Todas stroke his head 
and moan and weep over his fate. At one 
time many buffaloes perished in this way; 
the British Government has now interfered 
and restricted the number that may be 
killed. 

Their social system is polyandrous; but 
by various expedients they recognise pater- 
nity and inheritance in the male line. They 
are divided into groups and sub-groups, with 
various rules for marriage, and they have 
innumerable names for relations. Custom 
zllows a woman a recognised paramour 
besides her husbands, and we seem to ap- 
proach the communistic ideal of “free-love.” 

The stability of their social fabric is 
secured by. female infanticide. Sufficient 
women are preserved for breeding purposes, 
and the race has not exceeded the number 
which the Nilgiri plateau can support. The 
British Government has interfered with this 
regulation, and Mr. Rivers surmises that in 
the last few years the practice of infanti- 
cide has ceased. 


From a moral point of view the Todas 
are well spoken of. They commit no crimes, 
live pleasantly together and treat their wo- 
men and their buffaloes kindly. They are 
very intelligent, though devoid of literature, 
but not in the least artistic, though I heard 
one of them discourse some lowly music 
on a pipe. Their manners are free and 
dignified; though not a fighting people 
they regard themselves as lords territorial 
of the Nilgiris, a claim admitted by the 
Badagas, and even by the British Govern- 
ment, who still (I believe) pay them rent. 


It is a nice question whether these Todas 
are Hindus, and not perhaps one that a 
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European should try to answer. In fact, 
it is probably unanswerable, and instead 
of answering it one can only state again 
the problem of “Hinduism.” What is the 
real origin of this system? I must confess 
it often seems to me that the orthodox view 
is doubtful and difficult to accept. It is” 
fancied that the pale skinned@ Aryans of ° 
the Rig Veda when they entered India 
brought with them the civilisation which 
was the spiritual ancestor of Hinduism; . 
that im time they modified it, borrowing 
elements from the “Dravidians,” and turned 
it into Puranic Hinduism, but that the main 
current of influence was always “Aryan.” 
Is it not equally possible that the saddle 
should be on the other horse; that Hindu- 
ism is really an ancient indigenous product 
of India, which absorbed a few, though 
very few, elements from the Aryans? 

We have, I suppose, no records of what 
the early Dravidians were like. The Rig® 
Veda speaks with scorn of the demons and 
black natives of the forests, but what does 
this prove? Nothing. Meanwhile we have 
the fact that no feature characteristic of 
the Hindu system is to be found in the 
Rig Veda. Caste is not there, reincarnation 
is not there, the cows and Brahmans have 
nothing like their later status, images of 
the gods are unknown, Shiva has not been 
heard of, nor is there any trace of the great 
monist philosophy, which makes the world 
a dream, or of that mortification of the 
flesh which is a sure mark of Hindu senti- 
ment. Where did all these things come 
from? As I would suggest, from Dravidiag 
The strongest argument against mie is 
the spread of the Sanskrit language. But 
the circumstances which favour the spread 
of a language, are obscure; and against 
this consideration may be weighed the 
probability that the Aryan invaders were 
few compared with the natives of India 
and it is hard to see how they became the 
chief forming element in Hinduism. 

For my part then I am disposed to looks, 
on the Parsi to-day as the true inheritor of 
the Rig Veda, though not of the Vedic Sans- 
crit. How much of that Puranic Sanscrit 
really possesses, or the Prakrit vernaculars, 
I wot not, but at least they have the tradi- 
tion behind them. Perhaps, too, Vedic 
ritual; I am ignorant of the matter. The 
strength of my position is only an impres- 
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sion, going about India, that the Hindu 

system 1s indigenous to India. All races 
who came here before the Mahom- 
medans,—Aryans, Greeks,Persians, Scythians 
and Huns,—have each in their turn been swal- 
lowed up by it, leaving perhaps some little 
*trace behind, perhaps none at all, but joining 
* thesame cuyrent, which has no doubt swelled 
in volume but flows in the main from one 
primeval fountain head. And this is how 
Hinduism in the course of ages has. so 
filled India that from Ambarnath to Como- 
rin, from Dwarka to Jagannath, there is not 
a corner of land that does not belong to it, 
while north of the Himalayas there is not 
a vestige of it. 

As for the’ Todas, we cannot say who 
they are. Mr. Rivers suggests they came 
from Travancore; but their language is 
Canarese, though the language of the coun- 
try round them is Tamil. They have also 
@ a secret language of their own, the affi- 
nities of which are unsettled. We may be 
content at present to call them pre- 
Dravidian. 

Their manner of life, on a superficial 
view, may appear uncivilised, but is it so 
certain that civilisation has anything to 
offer them? They lack knowledge, but 
not intelligence, which is more important 
than knowledge; they enjoy as much com- 
fort and luxury as most civilised men; and 
there is not much to complete in their scheme 
of morals. Infanticide has an objectionable 
sound, but a philosopher may urge that 
the stability of society is worth the mo- 
ig mentary pangs of a few infants, and Toda 

society has no problems; no suffragettes 
and no anarchists. When not employed in 
milking their buffaloes ennui does not 
afflict them; they sit and whittle bits of 
cane into the semblance of buffalo horns, 
whereas the civilised man wouldbe cursing 
his stars and wondering what he was born 
for, f should not on this account re- 
commend the people of Mayfair to adopt 
the Toda formula, but neither should I join 
myself to any scheme for changing the 
Toda. 

Unfortunately however for the Todas the 
enemy isat their gates. The microbe of 
civilisation has entered their system, and that 
most unfortunately the microbe of a white 
civilisation from Europe. Now I do not 
wish to be misunderstood on this point. I 
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do not condemn the white man’s -ystem _ 
do not concur for instance in Lir. Al’: 
view of it." Even the unsuccessiul white 
races, the Turks, } for instance. do.n many 
ways deserve the respect ard sympathy 9f 
mankind. But there is nc dou>t their 
influence on unsophisticated brawn men his 
been bad. I leave alone their relations with 
the highly developed brown races; 1 am 
thinking of what we have done for the 
North American and the ““ungus. The 
benefits we have imparted to kim have beea 
—~drink and disease; that is all «ve have 
been able to give him or Se hes beer 
able to take from us. So toz the learned 
judge sums up the case :-— 

“Civilisation is brought to their docrs wit.: beat of 
drums and clangour of arms, tn the shape of trousers 
and top hats, ¢ drink, disease, infact murder ani 
prostitution. * * * They drink and die and ther2 
is an end of it. But their fat lands remain o rewar 1 
the tabours of the [ white | civilised ma ”’ 

The case is spoiled a little by dragging in 
infant murder and prostitution, beczuse the 
Todas invented these things for =hermselves 
and it is also true, (pace Mr. Al:) that 
missionaries are not meant 72 acrelerate 
the downfall of these unhappy %einzs, but 
to rescue them. They do tot however 
succeed. The trader is too much for them, 
and the barbarian, powerless to -elp kimself, 
incapable of being helped, hurries headlong 
to the devil.. “Everywhere during my tra- 
vels in North Siberia,” says Mr. Straddling,” 
“f have invariably found that the genuine 
pagan reindeer nomads stand 3n a much 
higher level, physically, intelletual'y and 
morally than the fishing nomacs and other 
nomads who have come into cortact with 
civilisation and are nominally mem ers of 
the Orthodox [Russian] Chure7.” “There 
is the pleasure of coming into contact with 
genuine good heathens, undefilec by civilisa- 
tion, honest and excellent peop ¢ rencering 
you all the services they can as a matter 
of honour and duty, never barge:ning, and 
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* See the Nineteenth Century for April, where Mr. Amir All, c..e. 
discusses “The anomalies of Civilisation.” M>. ili takes an ex- 
ceedingly low view of the white man. 

+ I need ‘hardly remind the reader tha: the Turks and 
Magyars are white races. In Africa the word ‘Turi? like "eringhi 
in India is the regular term of contempt for = white man, | 
remember a British Officer, who was at Omdurnmm, tel.ing me 
how after the battle some Bagara prisoners, tn> last “elics of 
the Mahdi’s army, were brought before him .-d invited to 
make terms, Notthey. “Turk !” they velled anc spat upon the 
ground and bade him do his worst. According.., atth_ir own 
desire, they were bayonetted, 

itis adreadful fact that an old Toda was ind ced 1 goto 


America to be exhibited, and was returned to a courtrymen 
in this disguise, 
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expecting as a matter of course that you 
wil treat them in the same way. * 

And so to-day we perceive ae the Todas 
are being in every way demoralised. They 
hare begun to use articles that require 
buving, kerosine oil tins for instance instead 
of bamboo buckets; they have been spoiled 
by presents ‘from foreign visitors and their 
wemen sell themselves for a few annas to 
loafers from the bazaar. It is lucky they 
have been studied and recorded in time. 

i did not part from them without pur- 
chasing a relic; a bamboo churn where- 
with the sacred milk is churned. It now 
ornamerts the wall of my office, and I[ 
daresay I look upon it with more affection 
than its Toda owner did. For Todas do 
not, apart from religion, enter into intimate 
relations with their property and imple- 
ments; this is, I fancy, a habit of the 
materiatistic white races. In East and West 
for May 1905 I read a poem by Dr. W. H. 
Drummond describing how the Canadian 
peasant envisages his “‘cabane’”’ :— 


‘TY Took on de corner over dere, an’ 


see it, ma birch canoe, 
1 look on de wall were ma rifle 
hang, along wit de good snow shoe, 
An evting else on de worl I got, 
safe on the place near me ; 
An here you are too, ma brav ole 
dog, wit your nose up agen ma knee.” 

{ should like to know if any Hindu, Ary- 
zn or Dravidian or Pre-Dravidian, has ever 
written a poem of this sort. My old friend 
Tukaram would not have wasted his time 
on such a theme. 


One more observation and I have done 
with the Todas. I have noted more than 
once how the newest civilisation in the world 


* Mr. Stradling is a Norwegian, who crossed Siberia to 
Seavol for vestiges of the Andree expedition. 
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is reverting to ancient ideas-—-I mean that 
of America. It is in America the Vedantist 
propaganda is making progress; it 1s 
America that has rejected the English fic- 
tion of law and set up in its place the 
vendetta; and it is in America that the 
prevalence of divorce is bringing back the 
system of polyandry. I! abstain from saying 
that any of these usages and views are 
wrong,—they are different from those cur- 
rent in England. 

I have left myself little space to speak of 
the Badagas, a people quite interesting but 
not so peculiar asthe Todas. They cultivate 
the ground and furnish most of the coolies 
of the Nilgiris. I had the good fortune to 
come across one of their funerals. The 
deceased wasa woman, who had died in 
childbirth; her corpse was exposed on a bed 
with a canopy over it, and underneath were 
her winnowing fans and other domestic 
implements, all destined to be 
There was a large concourse of people, and 
her friends and relations were dancing round 
her bier. I realised for the first time how 
such proceedings foster common sentiment 
ina tribe. In one way they protect society 
against selfishness ; in another they encourage 
it, by confining sympathy toa circle. The 
proceedings were orderly and dignified, and 
ended in an interesting ceremony where 
the sins of the deceased are formally 
recited and transferred to a buffalo calf, 
who carries them off. There were some 
“Badaga Brahmanas’’ who joined in the 
dancing, waving cocoa-nut ladles in their 
hands. 
these unsophisticated people should cele- 
brate with so much pomp the obsequies of 
a woman. 


J. NELSON FRASER. 


INDIANS IN THE “FAR EAST*” 


HE progress which India has been mak- 
ing during the last few decades can be 
gauged by judging the character and 

integz-ity of Indians out of Hindostan. 
Indians 1 in the Far East, in America, in Aus- 


* Since the term “Far East” is used loosely, it_will be advi- 
sable to state that itis here employed to describe Oriental coun- 
tries east of India. In this article “Far East,’? wherever found, 
will include Burma, Malay Straits Settlements, the contiguous 
islands, Siam, China, the Philippine Jslands and Japan. 
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burned. PY 


I thought it highly creditable ea 


tralia, in Africa and Europe appear to a” 


student of conditions in the light of a 
thermometer which accurately indicates the 
heat generated by the present-day renais- 
sance of India. 

One characteristic of Indians, no matter 
where you find them in the Far East, holds 
true of all. Enterprise is writ large on 
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their countenances. All of them, without 
exception, are imbued with the “pioneer 
spirit’ —the will to dare and experiment—the 
patience to suffer and the perseverance that 
commands success. One and sundry they 
show an utter contempt for precedent. All 
eexhibit an intrepidity which laughs with 
derision at difficulties and struggles. The 
impression they give those with whom they 


come in contact is that they consider it: 


their birthright—their privilege—to undergo 
hardships and trials, in order to mow down 
the bushes and the jungles and blaze the 
way for those who are to come after them. 
The spirit to risk and blaze the way for those 
who are to come after them, the spirit to 
risk and then to undemurringly, ungrudging- 
ly bear the loss, if the experiment proves 
abortive or even disastrous in results, is the 
trait most conspicuous in them. 
This estimate of Indians in the Far East 
‘applies to one and all, without reference to 
the province from which they hail, the 
dialect they speak, or the religion or creed 
they profess. It is equally true of the man 
who is engaged in some sort of physical 
labor, in policing the streets, in guarding 
the wharves, banks and warehouses; and of 
those who are clerking in stores, working 
as salesmen in shops, employed as office help, 
or are independent merchants. It also 
holds good in the case of Indian students in 
Japan and elsewhere in the Orient. 
are all enterprising and daring. They are 
not hidebound; nor do they display race or 
creed exclusiveness—much less hatred. 
| This point needs amplification. The 
enemies of India take special pains to paint 
in diabolical colours statements to the effect 
that the people of India at home and abroad 
are the same-—that irrespective of where 
they are, they are fettered by caste regula- 
tions, embittered by race hatred and ren- 
dered malevolent by religious bigotry. So 
far as this characterization deals with the 
people in India, every intelligent Indian is 
aware, it is but specious. But very few 
Indians stop to consider that the same is 
true of this estimate concerning our people 
abroad. Spite and jealousy, selfishness and 
continental and national animosity inspire 
such statements, and, when considering 
them, they always ought to be discounted. 
Asa type of our enterprising travellers, 
Mr. Banwari Lal Varma, of Delhi, who at 
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present is in Shanghai, North Crina, mzy 
be cited. Mr. Varma was emsloyed in his 
native city asa telegraph signallez. From 
his boyhood days he was pos3essec witha 
longing to girdle the glore, and _ ths 
passionate desire kept increasir.g in volurre 
and intensity as day by day he -ead tke 
world news and studied the march cf 
civilization in various countries. Drscended 
from an old, aristocratic family as he wa , 
Mr. Varma made up his mind ti leave 
Hindostan without obtaining h:s parent ’ 
consent, which he knew pertectly wrll never 
would be given, no matter how hard h2 
might plead for it. He lett D-lhi on 
some trivial pretext. With tke money he 
had managed to scrape together ke 
was barely able to reacm Kangoor. 
There he worked in a number of stores anc 
offices and obtained the whzrew:thal t:. 
travel through Burma. From Eurma ne wen 

to Bankok, Siam, overland on zzot. It tool 
him many weary weeks to crozs the jungk 
and swamps, but, accompanied b+ othe. 
friends, he at last reached the frontier o 

Siam, footsore and exhausted. Fe hac 
contracted fever in travelling the three 
hundred odd miles over damp, swampy land 
and suffered from malarial disorders for 4 
number of weeks. In Siam Mr. Varma dic 
odd jobs and secured enough meney tc 
travel through several Asiatic couaties. Ir 
Northern China he has qualified himself as 
an expert electrician and ina few -nonths 
expects to set out once rere on his 
travels in other lands. Firally he ex- 
pects to journey back to Indm and help 
along the industrial uplift of tre corntry in 
which he is so vitally interested. Mr. 
Varma loves his countrymen passicnately 
and renders invaluable assistar.ze to Indian 
travellers in North China. The writer 
knows of a case where he was iastz-umnental 
in preventing a young, prom:sing Indian 
from committing suicide while depressed 
by discouraging circumstances. caring for 
him like a brother until he was cn his feet. 

The Indians in the Far East ar tied 
together with bonds of brothernood which 
transcend caste and creed. The. are, be it 
said, nonetheless Hindus, Sikhs, end Mussul- 
mans, for treating members of othe. reli- 
gions and castes with brotherly censidera- 
tion and benignant toleration—ior realizing 
the community of interest and for re using 
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to:-be parted because of difference in religi- 
ous faith. 

For the sake of convenience, Indians in 
the Far East may be divided somewhat 
arbitrarily into three groups. Those engaged 
inthe police or military force, or work as 
watchmen in the night or day, or who 
perform manual work of any kind, may be 
considered together in a class by themselves. 
For lack of better nomenclature they may 
be called the indian immigrants. They 
are to be found everywhere in the Orient— 
Hindus, Mohamedans and Sikhs—of all 
castes. The second group consists of Indians 
who are merchants, traders, clerks or tra~ 
ve.lers. These may be called professionals. 
They are to be met with in allthe leading 
cities and towns in cis-India Oriental lands. 
Then, there is the band of Indian students, 
chiefly confined to Japan. ae 

Let an honest observer of conditions make 
a tour of investigation through the principal 
cities of the Far East. Let him study anv 
one of these or all of the groups of Indians. 
Even a cursory examination will show how 
skilfully our people -have solved the pro- 
blem of caste and creed. In the Sikh Temple 
at Hongkong he will discover Hindus and 
Sikhs intermingling with one another. He 
will be surprised to find in the same crowd 
a few Mussulmans. In the Muslim Mosque 
in Shanghat a tour of investigation will 
bring out the fact that Hindus and Sikhs 
have frequently been given hospitable 
shelter. Ten chances to one he will come 
across, in the Muslim place of worship, 
non-Mussulmans who are temporarily making 
tae Mosque their home. Inthe home ofa 
Hindu merchant in Kobe he will come face 
to face with some Mohamedan traveller 
who is sojourning in the Sunrise Kingdom 
and is being taken care of by his non-Muslim 
countrymen. 

When a Brahmin youth of nineteen 
summers works in a:shoe factory in Tokio, 
Japan, enthusiastically cobbling a bpot, the 
caste prejudices amongst Indians in the Far 
East do not appear to be particularly intense. 
The only inference which can be drawn 
from an instance suchas this, is that the 
baneful institution of caste is fast crumbling 
to pieces. Such an example, instead of 
being ina class by itself, to-day isa com- 
monplace feature—so frequently met with 
that a careful observer of things rejoices 
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over the fact that the Indian in the Oriental 
countries has emerged from the thraldom of 
the old regime. 

The erstwhile caste-ridden and _priest- 
trodden Indian student is to be found in all 
parts of Japan. His very presence there is 


an eloquent testimony to the fact that thee 


shackles of caste and priesthood which inter- 
dicted foreign travel and dining with members 
of other races, have loosened their grip on 
the community; and that he has asserted 
his manhood, living a Jess conventional and 
less conservative life. Asfurther proof that 
the absolutism of caste and precedent does 
not enslave him, it may be pointed out that 
the student is not engaged in academic or 
philosophic studies, as was his wont; nor is 
he endeavouring to increase his usefulness in 
the art or craft which, according to the old- 
time custom, many generations of his forbears 
pursued. He has once and for all time 
cut his moorings from the past, linked’ 
himself to modernism, chosen a new voca- 
tion for himself, and is doing his level best 
to acquire proficiency in the profession or 
trade of his own selection, which in nine 
cases out of ten, from the view-point of an 
Indian of yesterday, is incompatible with 
his station in life and heritage. 

The same Hindu who, in India, would 
consider his food defiled and unfit for use if 
a Mohamedan barely touched it, in Japan’ 
or China boards with the Muslim. They 
cook their victuals with the help of each 
other, despite their religious differences and 
hoary traditions, and dine at the same 
table. 


Ne 
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The significance of the transformation” 


which is taking place in the lives, habits 
and ideals of Indians in the different Asiatic 
countries, lies in the fact that they are 
merely temporarily sojourning in foreign 
lands and expect, after a brief term of years, 
to repair to their native country. In India 
these men will be looked upon as the pat- 
terns according to which the teeming milli- 


ons of Hindostan should shape their lives 


and habits. These men will introduce the 
yeast of modernisation, invest the masses 
with superior ideals and conceptions, and 
strive for the general uplift of the nation. 
The return of these Indians who have 
resided abroad augurs great good to India, 
inasmuch as their experience in foreign 
countries renders them wise and hardy. 
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INDIANS IN THE “FAR EAST” 


The Indians, merchant, student and immi- 
grant, find abundant difficulties. They one 
and all have to wage a relentless struggle to 
overcome the barriers that lie in their paths. 
They succeed only after the toughest and 
keenest effort. Naturally, their wits become 


esharper--their minds grow more supple— 


their hearts become stronger. The Indian 
merchant ‘has to succeed in the face of 
the most fierce competition. In Oriental 
centres, such as Rangoon, Singapore, Ban- 
kok, Hongkong, Shanghai, Kobe and 
Yokohama, representatives of all the nations 
of all the world are to be found. Everyone 
is imbued with the spirit of gain and grab. 
Each tries his level best to capture the 
lion’s share of the trade. Everyone, without 
exception, ts endeavouring to beat everyone 
else at his own game. Then there are the 
vagaries of exchange to be considered. All 
these give a liberal education to Indian 
merchants inthe Far East. They are all 
capable men, otherwise they would not be 


where they are; but their abilities are con- . 


stantly increasing. They are developing 
their powers of observation, calculation and 
action. The same, in a measure, is true of 
the Indian immigrant in the Far East en- 
gaged insome kind of manual work. Com- 
petition tries his mettle and gives him new 
ideals and new strength. The Indian 
student ‘finds himself in the University of 
Hard Knocks, and when he obtains his 
diploma there, every inch of him isa MAN 
—the word spelled in big letters. As a 
sample of the hardships and struggles many 


- ‘of these young men have to put up with, I 
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quote from a letter recently received by me 
from a student in Japan: 


“T told you in my previous letter that | had a tough 
struggle in wedging my way into the......... Factory ; 
but scarcely had I joined the institution when I received 
a note from the Secretary of the Fund which had 
sent me out to Japan on a scholarship, which informed 
me that through lack of money it would be impossible 
to continue my stipend any longer and therefore within 
a short time passage money would be sent me to forth- 
with return to India. A fortnight later yen 140 
reached me from the Fund. This was in the middle of 
May, 1907. I at once wrote to the Secretary in ques- 

tion beseeching him to do all in his power to continue 
sending me money for a few months more, as it would 
be suicidal for me to leave my studies but half-finished, 

“Meanwhile I spent forty yen to liquidate the 
debt I had contracted, owing to my stipend not reach- 
ing me regularly. I was overtaken by sickness and 
when I had paid the doctor’s fees and the druggist’s bills 
barely seventy yen were left in my possession out of 
the 140 which had been sent to me as passage money. 
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“T found myself in hard luck. The-: I wis, stran “cl 
ina foreign country, and I felt m,self sandwicl.el 
between the devil and the deep sea. The ambitior t> 
do something for my country, howerer, ki vt tugg n.- 
at my heart. I said to myself; the indutry I va, 
learning in Japan was something en: :ely new—a crit 
which was not at all pursuedin Hinde tan. India Fat 
the materials—but not the skill to wok th mup ict: 
finished products. The demand for te manufactur 
goods was great—but we could not weet zat hore 
The trade I was learning was one, herefore, wh cl 
would furnish occupation to hundreds 3f st .rveling-— 
would rescue tens of thousands o lives from tric 
death-grip of famine. I had learnec enovgh of tre 
industry, seen enough of the insizc secrets of t: 
workings in the factory where I was working, ‘c 
appreciate what this craft introduced ito mv Mothe-- 
land would mean to its hungry mill ons—o.ut, I hoc 
not yet been able to equip myself wt] the <nowled +c 
which would enable me to go home =d, on my ovn 
initiative, and without external help, =t upa facto y 
of my own and operate it successfully 

“What was the most advisable thitz to do? Tks 
was the query which began to torrent m soul. | 
decided to wait for the reply to the letter wl ich I hed 
sent to the Fund, beseeching the Secrcmary and 
members to help mea little more, ur-d Iwas able-s 
thoroughly qualify myself in what I aad undertaker 
to do. 

“That long wait! It gave me excrucia.ing pair. 
Here was J, spending a yen a day—each right my 
little pile of money would depreciate by one ~upee and 
a half ; and I was by no means certain nat my prayers 
would be heard by the Fund whic7 had sent me to 
Japan. 

“But in my ear kept ringing: ‘Stal 1 gve up thz 
study? Shall | turn a deaf ear to the =gonising wails 
of the faminelings of myland, whom  coulc serve b- 
a very little effort ?’ 

“But thanks to the example of one wD left his hom 
with two pice of his father’s money in his p ‘cket anc 
who travelled round the world with tha: zs hi. capital 
enjoying the greatest of fame whereve- he went, leav 
ing behind friends whom he had wot by his solic 
merit—thanks to the example of this irmnd, decidec 
the question, after a great deal of deliberation once fo: 
all and irrevocably. 

“] visited the manager of my factory and with grea: 
difficulty got him to accept me as a paia tabor-r at ter 
yen a month. This amount was jus one-third ol 
what I needed for my living; but I did ot lose hope. 
I advertised that I would teach English. Fora month 
1 waited for a reply; but none seemec to tale cogni- 
zance of my advertisement. After a zreat deal of 
weary waiting a few prospective stucents turned up, 
but all I could get out of them did not amount to five 
yen a fnonth. For a time | made uz the ceficit by 
borrowing of the Manager of my factor-z, who admired 
my eagerness to help myself. 

‘More than six months I have spent » the bottom- 
less pit. But, now I see my way clear to the goal. 
My wages at the factory have bear raised. A 
merchant, has promised to help me vw:th five yena 
month. A Japanesé musician wishes m= to translate 
into English some of his songs. I teacn two classes 
of Japanese boys in the evening. _ Betwean these Iam 
net only able to pay my current expeases, but am 
decreasing the little debt that piled up =m me during 
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the early days of my struggles. My life ts far from 
being an easy one—but, there is a sweet satisfaction 
in he! Ding one’s self—and i in gaining the object aimed 
at, by: putting up with strugg gle and “hardship.” 

This is a long extract; but it tells the 
tale of trials ad tribulations far more 
strongly than any words from my _ pen 
could do. Every Indian student in Japan 
does rot go through privations of this kind, 
but there are none of them there who lead 
a life of ease or voluptuousness. Indian 
young men are in the Sunrise Kingdom for 
a purpose—and they are in dead earnest in 
ach:eving their ambitions. They are too 
doggedly in pursuit of acquiring technical 
knowledge—too absorbed in the study of 
the particular subject they are engaged in 
studying, to permit themselves to wander 
into the “ primrose path of dalliance.” 

The Indian: merchants in Japan take a 
lively interest in the students. The business 
pecple help their youthful countrymen, 
financially and otherwise. The older men 
place theirexperience at the service of the 
folks—through wholesome, timely 
steer them clear of many shoals and 
reefs. ® 

‘ake the Indian merchants in Japan, the 
Indian businessmen in other parts of the 
Far East render invaluable service to their 
ccantrymen who are sojourning in their 
cities. The Indian men of affairs in Orien- 
ta: lands almost invariably live and transact 
business in the same house. At all times of 
the year there is rarely an Indian merchant 
oi any prominence in the Oriental countries 
wo is not entertaining one or more travel- 
lezs from India. Some of the professional 
Indians are particularly interested in young 
men from their country who are out in the 
world to learn arts and crafts to benefit 
India. The writer knows of one liberal- 
minded, generous-hearted Indian of high 
culzure aud varied experience, Mr. U. L. 
Joshi, who until recently was at the head 
o7 one of the largest Indian business houses 
in the Far East, who to his knowledge, has 
many and many a time gone out of his way, 
and to considerable trouble and expense to 
help a stranded countryman. 

The Indian merchants in the Far East are 
Gemocratic in their conduct to their 
countrymen, of whatever caste, relt; gion or 
station of life they may be. This adds 
cohesion to the Indian community in the 
Onental lands. The literate as well as the 
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illiterate, forget their differences of province 
and mecney, and treat one another with 
camaraderie. The Indians in the Far East 
are intensely patriotic. To their love of 


country, is due the establishment of dharam- 


salas, sarais, gurdwaras and musjids, erected 
and ‘mainzained in many parts of the Far 
East, to a large extent, for the benefit of 
their compatriots sojourning in “the Asian 
countries. Most of these institutions, though 
primarily built for religious purposes, yet 
serve patriotic ends, in as much as they are 
very largely patronized by travellers and by 
people who are moving from one place to 
another. As has been already mentioned, 
these bu:ldings in many instances shelter 
Indians without reference to creed, and it 
may be added here that the Hindus contri- 
bute munificently to Sikh Temples as well 
as Mohamedan Mosques, and the Sikhs and 
Mohamedans return the compliment. 


One distinguishing characteristic of the 
Indians in the Far East is that they are 
liberal-minded and magnanimous. I have 
already spoken highly of the generosity of 
Indian merchants, large and small, and 
referred to their rendering invaluable help 
to the students, tourists and immigrants. 
But in justice to the other classes of Indians 
it must be said that liberality is not con- 
fined exclusively to the business men. Even 
the students, by means of clubs and asso- 
ciations, and individually, help one another. 
There have been many touching instances 
in which Indian young men in Japan went 


to nc end of privation in order to help. 
In fact, gs 


along their fellows in difficulties. 
to stand by each other through thick and 
thin, and ignore prejudices of province are 
the leading traits of Indian students in 
Japan. Likewise the Indian immigrants in 
the Far East are not stingy. They are 
large-hearted. Essentially thrifty and sav- 
ing by nature, they are ever ready to assist 
a brother who is in need of help, irres- 
pective of the part of the country from 
which he comes and the‘sect to which he 
belongs. Without any disparagement to 
our merchant princes in Oriental lands, it 
must De stated that; the institutions which 
do the most good in sheltering our country- 
men who have just arrived from their 
Motherland, who are out of a position or 
looking for a job, or who are travelling 
and have become stranded, are maintained 
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by means of money the bulk of which 
comes from the pockets of Indians who 
are in the police, army, working as watch- 
men or engaged in some sort of physical 
labour. Probably one reason for this is 
that the number of Indian “immigrants’— 
* to use the term as indicated above in this 
article--is, much larger than that of the 
merchants, though the latter fraternity is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. There are 
hundreds of thousands of Indian immigrants 
in the Far East, although there is no way 
to arrive at a definite figure regarding them. 
The number of Indian merchants in the 
various Oriental countries-—using the term 
“merchants” broadly to indicate small and 
large traders—-runs into the thousands. 
Taking into account the young men scatter- 
ed all over the Far East who are engaged 
in learning trades and professions, and 
adding to them those who are in Japan, 
there probably are more than one hundred 
and fifty students in Asian lands East of 
India. 
_ As to morals, Indian men in the Far East, 
bulk for bulk and class for class, are the 
superior of immigrants of other nations. 
The large metropolises of the Orient are 
hot-beds of vice and gambling. In Shanghai 
and Hongkong, for instance, the phrase 
“American girl” is a by-word; and I have 
seen American and European men drinking 
and debauching at all hours of the day and 
night, in hotels and cafes of the principal 
cities of the Orient. In many of the large 
towns the Anglo-Saxon young men occupy- 
ing ordinary clerical positions lead irregular 
lives, and are guilty of all kinds of immo- 
ralities and vices. Not so with the Indians. 

Our merchants and their Indian clerks 
can hold themselves up to Europeans and 
Americans of the same class as models and, 
in a dignified manner, can ask the Christian 
Anglo-Saxon to re-shape his private life 
after the pattern of Indian merchants. The 
morals of our students in Japan when com- 
pared with those of Chinese in the Mikado’s 
Empire, give Indians an opportunity to pat 
themselves on the back. Likewise, when a 
comparison is instituted between Indian 
immigrants and those of other nations, 
their lives appear to be more clean and 
upright. 

This must not be taken to mean that 
Indian merchants, clerks, students and immi- 
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grants inthe Far East are the very pial 
of perfection. Farfromit. “here are maa 
things in the lives of Indias men that de 
not appear to be just right, measuring wi-t 
the high’ moral standards set up in tre 
Hindu Shastras and the Atuslimn Koran 
But, speaking relatively, Indizns in the F21- 
East must be given credit for leading morc 
honest and sober lives than the representa- 
tives of other nations. 

If some Indian immigrants in the Fa: 
East show any tendency to .ead irregula- 
lives, the reason of their lax morality is no 
far to seek. Wine is exceedingly cheap ir 
all these parts. Gin, the brand of liqua- 
which is commonly used by Indian imrmi- 
grants in the Straits and Scuth China, i: 
so cheap that it lures the poor man to sech 
consolation for his home-sick heart in its 
liquid depths. A big bottle ~chich is equa’ 
to about 24 wine bottles .~ use in India 
is sold for fifty cents (fifty cents, at the 
present rate of exchange is about 12 annzs 


. roundly speaking). The natree wine callec 


Samsau is still cheaper—zo cents per big 
bottle (one dollar--roo cents—is equal :c 
1% rupee). Then these feople receive 
salaries that they would not have been paid 
in any case, in India—-wagezs which are 
large compared with the pittances giver 
the wretched quill-drivers in the Gover- 
ment offices in India. In tte Far East a 
man who stands guard ata door is pac 
from ro to 4§ dollars a month. Living, >: 
course, 1s.much dearer in the ar East ther 
itis in India, but these peaple who a-c 
receiving ro or 15 dollars can manage to 
save considerable money. It is no wonder 
that some of their savings, on azolidays ard 
gala days, find their way into the drirk 
shops. But, if these people w2re under tke 
watchful eyes of their kinsm-en, as in their 
native villages, even the mino- delinquencies 
would not happen. As it is, :ne percentage 
of Indian men in the Far East convicted 
of crithe is a negligible quant:7y. 

With the wonderful virility and adjust- 
bility that Indian men of all classes ard 
conditions possess, with ths remarkab e 
enterprise and pluck that isna-ive to them, 
with the inclination for hazd work and 
perseverance that they are gifted with, 
with the tenacity of a bull-dog to achieve 
success or perish in the strugg e with whicn 
they are endowed, the Indiarsin the Fer 
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Eas: hold their own against the natives of 
the lands, as well as the foreigners. Speak- 
ing generally, they are eminently successful 
anc prosperous. The Far East isan arena 
where representatives of all nations and 
countries are arrayed against one another. 
The competition in trade is fierce. Yet 
Indian merchants who deal in cotton, ‘yarn, 
opi_m, silks and curios, have things pretty 
much their own way. The berths in the 
Pol:ce, in cities like Shanghai, are coveted 
by Europeans; yet Indian men have proved 
to tne authorities that they have the acumen 
which recommends them for detective and 
every other kind of police work. In some 
of tne China towns, tall, plump forms of 
swarthy Sikhs tower over the Chinamen. 
In kis hand the Indian Policeman holds the 
queues of perhaps a dozen celestial crimi- 
rals. Triumphant, the Sikh marches in 
the streets, covering many blocks, piloting 
the ten or twelve captives to the police 
station. Constantly the courage, rectitude 
and executive ability of the Indian police- 
men are unstintingly praised by the high 
officials. 

lothing can bear a more convincing 
testimony of the fact that Indian men 
are “making good” in the Far East than 
the admiration of a European police 
officer. The European in the Far East 
is rarely a friend of the Asian. He in 
his heart of hearts, is really afraid of 
Asa. He sees Asia leagued against the 
Occident. He is a votary of the Orzent 
conzra mundum theory. That is the fetich 
befare which he is always in a bowing atti- 
tude, during his waking hours—that is the 
night-mare which haunts him in his sleep. 
For centuries the brains of the Asiatics have 
been ina state of inaction—their senses have 
been in a numbed condition. The Orientals 
hare been half-asleep in their waking life. 
There has been a lien on the sensibilities of 
the natives of Asian countries—a sort of 
mortgage which influenced the people of the 
Orient to judge themselves, their civilisation, 
their religions, their systems of philosophies 
with the standards set up by Occidentals. 
The ambition of the Asian—at least of the 
enlightened Asian—has been to metamor- 
phose himself into an Occidental. His desire 
haz been to display in his drawing room pro- 
ducts from European studios and manufac- 
zor:es—to deport himself a Ja European. The 
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Occidental has been quick enough to take 
advantage of this weakness. He has ex- 
ploited the Orient and the Oriental. The 
Occident has been leagued against Asia for 
tens of decades. Europe contra Orient has been 
the policy—the creed of the European in the 
Orient and out of the Orient. The des- 
poliation, the plunder of the Asian lands 
and nations has been the aim, the propaganda 
of the Occidental—and the exploitation of 
Asiatic countries has been carried on in 
a systematic, scientific and even by hypno- 
tic metkods. Now that the Asiatic is shak- 
ing off his centuries-old lethargy—now that 
Japan has commenced a policy and 
propaganda of aggression—now that 
China is showing unmistakeable signs that 
the day is fast arriving when the Dragon 
Empire will brook no longer the wily 
machinations of the Occidental exploiter— 
now tha: India is surveying her weaknesses 
and attempting to present a bold, impene- 
trable front—now that Persia is up and 
doing—now that the entire Orient is vibrant 
and thrilling with a new life, the European 
in the Far East, like all monopolists, is in 
the throes of frenzy. So far the Occidental 
has had things pretty much his own way: 
but now that he is slowly but progressively 
coming into the realization that the time 
is fast arriving when the loaves and fishes 
he has usurped for so long will be wrested 
away from him by those to whom they 
really belong, the European is beginning 
to feel somewhat uneasy. All this adds to 
the difficulties of the Indians in the Far 
East. The European is gentle and well- 
behaved toward the Oriental in the Orient 
—hbut h:s good manners mostly are assumed 
~——they have been put on through compul- 
sion and fora purpose. Behind a polished, 
calm exterior, there is a volcano in activity 
raging ~within the Occidental’s heart. He 
is redoubling his efforts to nip the Oriental 
competition in trade circles in the bud. 
Our Incian merchants in the Far East have 
to face this new activity of the Occidental 
to retain the commerce of the Far East in 
his grip. The Shanghai municipality is 
doing all in its power to place difficulties 
in the way of Indian aspirants for berths 
in its police department. Ordinances are 
being planned and put through, so that the 
Indian solicemen will be enlisted in India 
and sent out direct from that country. This 
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measure is being taken in hand so that 
enterprising Indians will not come out to 
Northern China hoping that they will be 
able to obtain work. 

Great Britain is said to be carrying on 
negotiations with the King of Siam witha 
view to cede certain extra-territorial rights 
‘over its Oriental subjects and receive in ex- 
change certain provinces of Siam. The 
Siamese are highly civilised people and it will 
bea matter of great regret for the entire 
Oriental people if pressure is brought to bear 
upon the ruler of Siam to dismember his 
kingdom: but the Indians in the land, in 
the estimation of the writer, would rather 
gain than lose by the arrangement being 
carried out. As it is, the position of the 
Indians in Siam and other foreign countries 
is anomalous. They are supposed to be 
taken care of and protected by the British 
Consuls: but asa rule the British legations 
“do not feel any interest in them and in many 
instances are apt to show them the cold 
shoulder. It will therefore considerably 


improve matters if this anomoly of British ' 


protection is taken away from Indians in 
Siam and the Far East. But the alleged 


move of the English people to gzin | osses- 
sion of a portion of Siam by g2ivicg up 
jurisdiction over Indians is sign. -cant. To 
one gifted with imagination it show: how 
far the people of India should >slac- cre- 
dence in the blatant expressions which so 
often emanate from British scarce: and 
would have us believe that we are “ British- 
ers’? without reference to caste creed or 
country and entitled to all the nght. and 
privileges of those born in Britam 

To sum up :— 

Indians in the Far East are orosnering 
despite drawbacks and compet :.on. The 
sterling materials of which the, are made 
are of such a nature that difficalties and 
trials do them more good than harm. They 
all are intelligent and bright, 10 matter 


. what walk of life they happen to >e en- 


gaged in, in the Far- East. Cias; for class 
and bulk for bulk they are capat 2 of hold- 
ing their own against odds. Teir tuture 
holds many rich rewards. Life for them 
does not spell a bed of roses o- which to 
repose day and night. It signifies stru;:gle--- 
albeit VICTORY. . 
SAINT NX FAL JING, 


EVOLUTION, NOT REVOLUTION, IN RUSSIA 


GQ USSIA is passing through EVOLUTION, 
not Revolution, is the dictum of several 
of the Russian leaders interviewed by 

the writer. 

Such a forecast is, at least, hopeful; but in 
the light of the happenings in Russia during 
recent years, one cannot but pause to con- 
sider this conclusion. 

The year 1907 was nota revolutionary year 
-—from the Russian point of view: yet, ac- 
@ording to the estimates of “La Tribune Russe,” 
11,066 Russians were sacrificed at the altar 
of liberty. This is by no means a complete 
record of the victims of the Russian bureau- 
cracy ; yet it means that thirty were killed 
or gaoled for “political” crimes. In a year’s 
time, 748 Russians were actually executed, 
344 incarcerated for life, 600 condemned to 
death (but what became of them did not 
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transpire!,413 were deported from tLe country, 
g8x were confined in fortresses and 1,041 
were sent to disciplinary troops For the 
crime of taking part in action on the masses, 
207 were awarded the death crnalty, 805 
were jailed, 123 deported and 1,802 sukjected 
to other sentences. For being implica ed in 
agrarian agitation, 2 wére condermed to be 
hanged, 39 were sent to prisor anc 2,805 
punishedein various ways. [iftv-hve were 
decapitated, 682 imprisoned, 258 exiled. 1,392 
summarily treated for belonging to Sczialist 
associations ; 686 were executed, 374 confined 
to penitentiaries, 14 driven from  Xussia 
and 173 penalised for resisting the police 
and being terrorists! while the talanc: were 
punished for attacking persons, for agrarian 
terrorism, press offences and various other 
causes. Of the victims 8,907, or to per cent., 
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vrer2 peasants, soldiers, workingmen or stu- . 


dents—proletariat. 

[- is not easy to wade through these 
ngzres. They are ponderous. They repre- 
ser” an agony—a heartache which the 
ard nary mind is incapable of grasping. 
With the weight of these figures crushing 
his :magination, the Russiari worker*for his 
country’s progress and freedom still sees 
Russia passing through evolution! 

To brand the Russians striving fora popu- 
lar form of government in their land as 
‘re~olutionists,” ‘“‘nihilists” or ‘terrorists’ 1s 
unjast—they are not ‘“Reds”—they are not 
“rebels” through design, of their own free 
vi:. Refraction is not inherent in them— 
taéy are not anarchists by nature. It 1s 
des eration that drives them to redden their 
naxds with gore—it is the exigencies of the 
times that incite them to bloodshed,— 
criminal and fruitless though it be. - 

Fersonally, the so-called Russian revolu- 
tionists are gentle-mannered, cultivated 
ceaple, with amiable, kindly, intelligent 
iaces. Their talk is polished. They impress 
ane wio comes in intimate contact with 
trem with the feeling that their predilections 
l-e <n the direction of books and reflection— 
the: they are in no way prepossessed with 
the werk of playing with rifles and gun- 
rowder. Ifyou meet them face to face, look 
squarely into their eyes, converse with them, 
vou are sure to detect behind their words ‘an 
inchnation to live peacefully and _progres- 
sively. This is true of at least the intelli- 
gent Russians who have exiled themselves 
from their country on account of political 
conditions and settled in different parts of 
America. 

A Chicago newspaperman relates an inci- 
cent which illustrates this point: “A group 
cf Russian revolutionists,” he says, “gather 
af an evening in one of the leading parks of 
Chicago. In discussing the affairs of their 
country they become so very absorbed that 
alrrost every evening they forgetethat the 
t.me2 has arrived for them to depart to their 
respective houses. The blue-coated, burly, 
fat policeman, good-natured but conscious 
of kis superiority in as much as he formed an 
integral part of the Chicogo city police, 
whose duty it was to look after the park, 
feremptorily used to disperse the crowd 
when the time came for closing the park to 
tae public for the night. But, night after 
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night, the so-called revolutionists left the 
park when requested to do so by the police- 
man, without the least ado, and he could 
not help but feel that the foreign settlers 
were peaceful, law-abiding citizens. 
course of time, the policeman decided to 
learn the Russian words, “Gospoda, pora 


In 


domor’’—“Ladies and gentlemen, it is time to* 


go home.” Each night he amiably ap- 
proaches the Russian group, utters these words 
and the men and women disperse, after 
thanking the policeman profusely.” 

More than 2,000,000 Russians dwell in the 
United States of America. They are en- 
gaged in various peaceful professions. Two 
hundred thousands of them work in the 
Pennsylvania mines. There are probably 
r1,00c Russian doctors and 4,000 Russian 
writers in the country, while 40 Russians 
work as writers’ in English papers in 
America. In Boston, Massachusetts, th: 


which has been in existence since 1830. The 
Russians in the United States conduct rz 
newspapers and 4 magazines in their native 
language. Almost every adult of the two 
million settlers in America is able to read 
and write. Most of them are non-confor- 
mists—and a large majority of them are 
Socialists. As to their wealth and prosperi- 
ty, the Russians sent, within three weeks, 
Rs. 4,30,00,000 over to Russia during the 
days of the revolution to help along 
the cause; and this money, to a_ large 
extent, was wholly made up amongst them- 
selves. 

Judying Russia from the Russian settle 
in North America, one cannot but feel that 
the dawn of good government in that un- 
fortunate country is not far distant. The 
most hopeful indication consists of the fact 
that out of the hundreds of thousands of 
Russians who settle in the United States, 
voluniary or forced exiles, a great many be- 
long to the fair sex. In fact, recent statistics 
show that the Russian women _ refugees 
exceed in numbers the men exiles. 
indicates that the women of Russia are 
awakening to a sense of responsibility. 
Furthermore, these “girl-revolutionists” 
chiefly belong to the working classes. This 
isa proofof the fact that the masses in 
Russia are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in the cause of their country’s free- 
dom. 


te 


Russians have their own private library;* 
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EVOLUTION, NOT REVOLUTION, IN RUSSIA 12 


The Russian revolution commenced al- 
most three-score years ago but it has so far 
failed to achieve its object, as, until lately, 
the revolutionists came from the ranks of 
the aristocrats and the upper middle classes. 
The masses—the proletariat—remained 
apathetic during the early years of: the 
struggle. Ites but lately that the yeast of 
revolt has been introduced into the mass of 
working people and -farmers—but, with the 
advance of time, the common man and 
woman in Russia are imbibing democratic 
notions. 

It has been in Russia like this :— 

Those who have watched the workings 
of a hand-mill know that the motion of 
the upper stone,’ while the nether stone 
is stationary, produces friction, but not 
fire. Rub both the stones together rapidly 
and you will observe flames. So it is with 
the aristocracy of intellect. So long as it 
€ ncrates by itself, independent of the mass- 
es, it generates a certain amount of fric- 
tion, if causes commotion; but when it 
works together with the proletariat it begins 
to achieve the end. The progress of a revolu- 
tion, bloodless or otherwise, may be com- 
pared to building a fire. If the mass of 
timber is properly organized in the fire-place, 
all that is needed is to apply the match 
from below. The only thing the  blue- 
veined revolutionist is good for is to serve as 
a match to set fire to the masses. It is the 
proletariat that supplies the real heat—the 
dynamic force—the all-conquering energy. 
The blue-veined Russian refugees who left 
tir motherland in the earlier stage of revolu- 
tion and settled in Germany, Switzerland, 
France and England, knew the language of 
the country of their adoption. They lived 
by tutoring, translation and literary work. 
But the proletariat Russian who is leaving 
Russia voluntarily or involuntarily, comes 
to the United States and engages in manual 
labour. The “street” man and woman from 
Russia are so intensely interested in the 
@olution of their mother country that they 
live cheaply, save money, and send it to 
Russia to be used in propaganda work. 

Speaking collectively, the Russian masses 
are sunk in ignorance and the funds sent 
from America for educational purposes 
cannot but do Russia a world of good. The 
intelligent leaders of Russia have come to 
realize that the centrifugal force of evolution 
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is exerted by the masses and nc: the classes, 
and they therefore are doing thear level best 
to raise the educational status of the Russian 
proletariat. The population of Russia in 
1903, was 14,41,94,000, out of which 
2,35,58,000 alone could read and wrzite. The 
Russiam bureaucracy, whose existence hinges 
on the ignorance of the masses, spend but 
23d per head per annum on education. The 
educational outlay by the State, municipali- 
ties and Zemstovs, all combined, in 1903, 
amounted to barely 104d per head per annum. 
A writer in the Contemporary Review computes 
the number of children between the ages of 
8 and 12 in Russia to be 1,32,50,c00. Allott- 
ing 50 toa School, 2,65,042 Scaoci-houses 
are needed to accommodate them. Assuming 
the annual pay of a teacher to re = 43. 15 
shillings, the salaries paid to the teachers 
alone would mount up to  23,33,66,000 
roubles. The upkeep of the establishments 
would need another 18,20,21,000 -aubles, the 
total expense amounting to <23,53,87,000 


roubles. An idea of the insurficiency of 
educational facilities in Russiz can be 
formed from the fact that the Russian 


government expends barely 91,14,090 zoubles. 
Contrast with these educational f.gures the 
amount of money Russia spends on the 
army. The strength of the stancing army 
of the country is 11,00,o00o—in addition to 
this there are. 7,00,000 reservists, the total 
war strength being 18,00,000. 

In a country where mass education 1s so 
cruelly neglected, the propaganda work 
carried on in Russia by the agen:s of the 
Russian refugees is bound to accomplish a 
desireable end. The Government >f Russia, 
instead of promoting the interests of the 
people, is engaged in plundering -hem. It 
is naturally opposed to this propaganda 
work being carried on. ‘There is, therefore, 
conflict between the people awexened to 
the gravity of their situation, and :n0se who 
wish to continue exploiting thea. This 
has caused much bloodshed during the last 
few decades—-it is necessitating the sacrifice 
of many a patriotic Russian to-dzy. But, 
despite the shedding of blood, despite the 
reign of anarchy and of social insecurity, 
chaos is yielding place in Russia to ccsmos. 
The Russian people, as a whole, ars becom- 
ing invested with more liberal and advanced 
ideals. Already the number of Russian 
revolutionists—that is to say, Russian 
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patriots—it is estimated, approximates 
2,20,00,000 people, and this figure is becom- 
ing larger every day. 

Russia contains many congeries of races. In 
“astern Russia are to be found Lithuanians, 
wevonians, Estonians and Poles; in Southern 
Russia, Roumanians, Tartars and.» Groozi- 
rians; in Western Russia pure-blooded 
Slavs; while in the Caucasian and Siberian 
Provinces there are over 36 distinct national- 
ities. All of these 
their quota to swell the ranks of the Russian 
refugees in America, who are doing all in 
their power to hurry the doom of the 
Russian autocracy by educating the Rus- 
slan masses to a sense of duty and respon- 
sibility. They are modest people. They 
‘vork silently but steadily, without osten- 
tation, invariably declining to take the 
credit which they really deserve. “J a 
,eade-?” one of the active propagandists 
will exclaim with a naivete peculiarly their 
own, when spoken of as such. “Leaders 
stay in Russia and there bear the brunt of 
the burden,” he will add. Yet this very 
person, the chances are, is stinting himself 
to save money for the enlightenment of his 
less fortunate countrymen. Yet this very 
man or woman left the country only when 
considerable pressure was brought to bear 
upon him or her by the organisation to 
which he.or she belonged. Were it left to 
the party in question he would have 
preferred to remain at home, dying with the 
last words he spoke: 

“Forgive me, my _ people. 
you so little—only my hfe.” 

When the Russians first come to the 
United States they appear to be dazed and 
dumb. The persecutions through which 
they have passed have shattered their nerves 
-~deadened their sensibilities-—and it usually 
takes a year for them to gain their mental 
equilibrium. Some of them are in such a 
state of collapse when they arrive on the 
American Continent that they are never able 
to regain their grasp on life. They try in 
vain to. adjust themselves to the American 
way of living. Some of them find rest in 
an early grave. Others go back to Russia— 
to die, or to be shot dead by some hireling 
of the Russian government. Those who 
come in their old age, suffer no end of 
privations, and tribulations; although to 
the credit of Russian young men and women 
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races have furnished © 


it must be said that they do, all in their 
power to support their older relatives. 
Furthermore, many anomalies take place-— 
those who in Russia were at the top rung 
of the social and financial ladder, find them~ 
selves in the bottomless pit, and vice versa. 
The story is told of anold Russian Jew, 
who, while tramping about the city looking 
for work, wandered into a shop and asked. 
the foreman to give hima job. He was 
given. work, but at the end of afew days. 
was told that he would have to go,as he. 
did not work halfas fast as he ought to. 
The man pleaded to be permitted to remain 
and do as well as he was able, being paid 
low wages to correspond with his slow 
work, but the foreman told him it was 
against the policy of the shop and such an 
action would not be tolerated by his 
employer. The'man prayed so hard to':be- 
given work that he finally: was allowed ‘ 
enter the office of the “boss.” As he enter 
the room his employer, a robust man in the 
prime of life, turned toward him. The two 
men gazed steadily at each other for a few 
minutes, and then cried out each other’ § 
name. The old man fainted, and the young- 
er one explained to the wonderi ing crowd 
that twenty years before he had worked for: 
the old man who new was praying to him 
fora chance to earna pittance, when: the 
now poverty-stricken refugee was a prosper- 
ous timber merchant in the old country. 

tis related of a young girl who came to 
Ae and secured a position as nurse in 
an American family, that she had been a 
nurse in Russia, and at the time of the m 
sacres she offered her assistance to all cc 
tims of the pograms. Later she became a 
member of dn organization in Odessa which 
was formed for purposes of self-defence. 


‘This association supplied all its members’ 


with ammunition, and they were instructed 
to fight the Black Hundreds in case a pog- 
ram was started by them. Russia punishes 
amanor woman with death for being a 
member of that organization, and the your@ 
girl was liable to be shot at during the year 
she was a member of it. After several’ nar- 
row escapes from the clutches of the Russian 
officers she reaiized that it was but a ques- 
tion of days when she would be arrested by 
them, and she finally left for America on the 
advice of her anxious friends and relatives. 


Now, in‘her quiet American home, when she’ 
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is attending a patient with tender care, the 
young Russian nurse is reminded by those 
who know her story of the time she carried 
a gun ready to use it at a moment’s notice 
in defending the rights of her’ beloved 


. o 
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country-people. And her stereo: yped r= ly 
to this bantering is: 

“We are what circumsta~:es make us " 
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THE BHOTIAS: THE PEOPLE OF THE EASTERN 302DEk 
LAND OF KUMAUN 


()* this side of the Himalayas, on the 
borders there live three distinct races 
of people. On the borders of Garhwal 
District they are called Marchhas and carry 
on trade with Tibet through the Mana and 
Niti passes. The features of these people 
are quite different from those of the people 
living on the eastern borders (who are the 
subject of the present paper). They have 
a pleasing appearance. They seem to 
be descended from the “Aryan” people and 
are generally identified with the people of 
Garhwal Proper. 

The second tribe living on the western 
side of the Kumaun Borderland are called 
Juharies and correspond to the Marchhas of 
the Garhwal Borders and also practise inter- 
marriage with the latter. They perform 
most of the rites prescribed in the Hindu 
scriptures, and are anxious to be identified 
with the Kshatriyas; and in fact they 
deserve to be so identified to some extent. 
They are called Rawats (a very high caste 
of Rajputs). In the present paper! do not 
intend to deal with the Marchhas and 
Juharies ; as the reader would find in their 
liféa general likeness to the Hindus and 
there is no special oddity or quaintness in 
their manners and customs. 

In the present paper I deal with the people 
living on the eastern borders, whose ways are 
in some.respects remarkable. The country 
inhabited is called Darma andso the 
inhabitants are known as Darmias or Bhotias. 
The illustration “A” represents a group -of 
men and women of this. class. Those 
marked x and 2 are specimens of the males ; 
3, 4, 5 and6 are four young unmarried 
girls, who are called ‘Minchies’. Numbers 
7 and 8 aretwo chaprasies who happened 
to be present at the time when the photo- 


graph was taken and seeme= very eage- o 
be present inthe group w -hthe damscls 
of Bhot. The rest are all Bhoitias. 

During the six summer morths tl cie 
Bhotias carry on trade with Tibet throzgh 
the Neo or Darma pass, in =/t, torax iid 
wool (the articles which the- exoort), cid 
cloth, corn and cutlery (whic- ther impx -t). 
For the other six months o: the year ther 
families migrate to the foot of Je 
Himalayas, the women tak 1g charge +f 
household affairs and the males goingdo 11 
to the plains. They are seen even at Bin - 
bay and Calcutta. i 

The people are supposed to be of Khasi 
origin. A recent writer is ai op niontxt 
they have come from Tibe: or throvgi 
Tibet. It cannot be so. Tcr they do rct 
have anything in common « th the Ty x- 
tans. Their manners and mode of livinz 
are different. Their custors are differcrt ' 
and their language, too, is cuite differey . 
If they retain anything of a cifferent tric, 
they have some amount of b ll civilisatisa 
(of the Hindus). 

[ need not say anything abzat their dross, 
as it is represented in the il ustrztion, bu: 
this much I may be allowed to add that tn- 
women who have short slee-2s are infer-5- 
in rank to those who have full sleeves, 5 a x 
6 representing the former anc 3 and 4 these 
of the superior rank. They general.y wea: < 
kind of Tibetan shoe called * Warnbu,” su:t 
as is worn by No. 4. 

Amongst the ornaments tr it the wom: r 
wear, some need explanatio-. The lor g 
garlands are formed of rupees. Numbe-: 
3 and 4 have a bunch of tr2 long curvid 
teeth of the musk-deer on thei- breast. 

They speak a Tibeto-Bursmn d:alect, -n 
addition to which it is essencial ‘or then 
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for trading purposes to learn the Tibetan 
lanzuage. 

Their staple food is rice and meat and 
‘chapan’ (tea).’ Their ‘chapan’ is quite 
diffrent from what English people and 
Indians use. It is a kind of very strong 
Tiketan tea prepared with Tibetan solid 
butter and ‘sattu’ (roasted flour of barley), 
anc sometimes meat too is added to it. 

Tnrey respect their women, who occupy 
the same (if not a superior) position as men, 
in their society. Women dine side by side 
with the men. They have no ‘ pardah’’ for 
women. : 

“hey have no caste or other similar 
disc:nctions. They are divided into two 
classes, higher and lower, the former corres- 
ponding to the Kshatriyas or Vaishyas and 
the latter to the Shudras. They like to be 
called Hindus and are generally included 
within the pale of Hinduism. 

Some ‘of them who live in remote parts 
stil retain their primitive religion ' and 
customs. They worship ‘Gabla’ to attain 
success in business, and also Kebang- 
Rangchim, who is both male and female. 
Tc be free from mountain sickness they 
wcrship and offer a goat sacrifice to ‘Chan.’ 
The god Sain is invoked to recover lost 
sheep. They worship two demigods Sidhua 
ani Bidhua, two brothers, who are supposed 
to preside over the destiny of flocks and 


protect them from sickness. Their country is, | 


as it were, a land of magic and romance; 
with nearly every tree and bush the name 
of some god is associated. Evil spirits and 
ghcsts are warded off from houses by means 
of some Tantrik performances. 

Their women enjoy a considerable amount 
of liberty. They select their own husbands 
at a mature age. They have to be 
wooed and won by the suiors. Although 
‘polyandry is not common among these 
Bhotias like the Tibetans among whom 
even 3 or 5 brothers share a common wife, 
yet the wife of the deceased elder brother 
gererally becomes the wife of the younger. 

4. certain house or spot is set apart which 
is frequented by the young men and women 
every night. They call this place ‘Ram- 
bang.’ Boys and girls after the age of Io 
meet at Rambang. They have very free 
inzercourse there. They exchange views and 
held conversation and cultivate love. They 
ofzen form two groups: one of males and the 
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other of females and sit opposite to each 
other round the hearth and sing lewd songs or 
ballads concerning their heroic ancestors. 
They pass the whole night there. A girl 
never sleeps in her house after the age of 
ten. There, they smoke, drink and dance. 
Marriages are mutually settled in these 
Rambangs: But the selection is always made 
by the girl. Very often even scions of rich 
families who might happen to be deformed 
in features, remain unmarried for ‘their 
whole life. Chaste and virtuous girls are 
said to be rare birds in Darma; though it is 
always unsafe to speak ill of a whole class 
of people. The women are at liberty to 
remain unmarried for the whole of their 
life; and it is generally such unmarried 
damsels that are called ‘Minchies.’ 

The courtship already having taken place 
in the Rambang, only ‘certain formal rites 
remain to be performed. The bridegroom 
has to win the favour and approval of - 
his parents and friends or relations that he 
may be allowed to take the hand of the 
girl. Having got their consent he sends a, 
small sum of money to the bride wrapped’ 
up in a piece of cloth, not directly but 
through her associates. If the present is 
accepted, the marriage is practically settled. 
The bride in her turn wins the consent of 
her parents and guardians in his favour. 
Then the parents of the bride have to pre- 
tend that they will not give their daughter 
in marriage willingly. The father of the 
bridegroom invites his son’s friends to a 
dinner-party and under cover of darkness 
despatches them secretly to the Rambang 
where they take the girl by force, as it 
were ; and carry her a little way and then 
she comes to her father-in-law’s house. There 
they are welcomed by the women with 
cups of liquor in hand. The relatives are 
invited to dine, in honour of the marriage. 
They eat and drink together to excess. The 
pair exchange morsels of food—which is 
an essential part of the rites of marriage. 
Then certain rites and worship are perform- 
ed, which terminate the marriage, on the 
part of the bridegroom. A small amount 
of money is generally sent to the mother 
of the bride as the price of her milk and 
sometimes a sum is presented to the father 
too. Aiter some time the friends (girl asso- 
ciates) of the bride approach her father to 
accept the marriage as a settled fact, and 
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with his consent invite the party of the 
bridegroom to the Rambang and entertain 
them. This is the last formal ceremony. 

Divorce is not in vogue or is regarded 
practically as illegal, but often some hus- 
bands turn away their wives, who go out 
quietly. The re-marriage of widows is not 
approved.of. A second wife is taken only 
with the concurrence of the first, in case of 
sterility. The women are generally not 
modest and are very bold and free. 

A man’s death is supposed to, be 
caused by some demon. When a man 
breathes his last the corpse is leit alone 
till a Lama (a priest) comes to relieve the 
soul and help its passage to paradise. 
Then an astrologer-Lama prepares a horo- 
scope, to settle what persons should touch 
the corpse. The dead body is fastened in a 
sitting posture and made to sit ina corner of 
the room for 49 days. During this period the 
corpse is offered the usual food. Then the 
coffin is taken out in a procession led by 
a Lama holding a white scarf connected 
with the corpse. The Lama. whistles 
or plays ona human thighbone and beats 
the drum and looks behind repeatedly, as 
if he were calling the spirit to follow. 
The corpse is either cremated or buried or 
exposed to be torn by vultures and dogs. 
Then in order to expell the demon who 1s 
supposed to have caused the death of the 
man, they make the figure of a tiger, which 
is mounted by a toy-man led by a bird- 
headed-man and driven by a man with an 
ape’s head. Nearly all kinds of food and 
coins are placed before these figures, and 
after sunset men assemble on the spot and 
flourish their swords, etc., in the air, make 
a noise with trumpets and drums and thus 
make sure of having turned out the demon. 
Then the figures are removed from the house 
to a crossing of four ways, anda Lama, to 
insure the expulsion of the demon from the 
house, remains within to repeat mantras 
and to throw roasted stones in the four direc- 
tions of the house. Besides this a clay figure 
of the dead man is prepared; and his own 
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clothes are put on it with a paper mask on 
his face and every kind of God and drink is 
presented to the figure. Onz usual sha-e of 
the meal is placed before the figure during 
the next 49 days, at the enc of which period 
the paper mask is burnt and the inage 
dismantled, and the remains are deposited 
at some adjoining. hill unde- a rock. 

The aforesaid funeral ceremonies vith 
slight changes and modifications resemble 
those of the Tibetans. Anc on this fact Mr. 
Sherring in his ‘Western Tibet” bases the 
conclusion that the Bhotias of Darma have 
migrated from Tibez. Thisseems doubtful, 
as there is not suthcient zround to think 
that they are the descendantz of Tibetans. 


They are probably the most superstiti dus 
people on the face of the earth. They 
believe that all sickness is caused by evil 
spirits. They keep some weazon on the door 
of the sick person, and wher. ne or she gues 
out to the physician’s house or elsewhere, 
they attach some weaponto the patiert’s 
waist. When a traveller returns home, he 
puts some thorn or thistle under a stone 
so as to leave behind the evii spirits which 
might have been following hn. 

In cases of sickness th 2 practice of 
burning and bleeding the pert affected is 
resorted to. 

Firing a gun was once suposed to bring 
down a thunderstorm. 

During the time of eclipse a gun is fired 
that the blacksmith (an imezinary demcn 
supposed to harass the moon) may leave the 
moon. They believe in ghosts and goblins. 


The people are very energetic ard 
active. They never sit idle Even whie 
talking or walking, they (bcth men and 
women) spin with their hanis. Women 
do spinning and weaving besides variors 
domestic duties. They prepare very good 
Bhotia patties and blankets. Their beasts 
of burden and conveyances are sheep, goats 
and ybbus, a cross between the yak and 
the cow. 
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THE STIFFENING OF CONGRESS 


eS so far as the nationality of-India and 
Indians can be helped or retarded by 

Great Britain, it is singularly unfor- 
tunate that the magnificent records of 
Ind:a’s cover twenty National Congresses 
are practically unknown in Great Britain. 
If tnose records had been known and stu- 
died, as they appeared, their many states- 
manlke qualities, to say nothing of their 
literary and scholarly qualities, would 
certain-y have prepared the way for a 
serioias consideration of present demands. 
As it 1s, Great Britain has to learn, through 
disorder or pressure, what, by its own fault, 
it missed, through neglect. The National 
Congress has always been India’s unautho- 
rised Farliament, truly representative of 
the people, and wisely voicing its aspira- 
tions and needs: but the rulers of India 
despised, ignored, or feared, and the great 
natisn ior which they acted was kept in 
igncrance. Hence illae lacrimae. 

Unfortunate, too, was the collapse of 
last years Congress. That gave to the 
wor.d an altogether wrong impression of 
what Congress had been. Its past serious- 
ness, <nastery, nobility of tone, serenity, 
ard, in the truest sense of the word, dignity, 
wert for nothing with the ignorant. ‘See,’ 
they said, ‘The National Indian Congress 
is Bedlam, and its representatives are 
Hooligans!’ It was all the more unfortunate 
because tnat was the first Congress which 
hac a chance of being watched and _ heard. 


Immense attention had been drawn to it and: 


Great Britain was on the qui vive, to report 
its proceedings in India and to study them 
at home. It was a moment of intense antici- 
pation ; and the result was, to the frierfds of 
India for the time, crushing. But good 
may come out of it. It may dawn upon us 
that behind the old statesmanship there was 
and is a spirit of resolution that will force 
attention if not respect ; and future Congresses 
may zuin by the failure last year, especially 
if the leaders can be heartened to do some 
thing more than propose and pass Resolu- 
tions as of old. 


But what more can itdo? ‘shat is the 
question. It may be difficult, or even unde- 
sirable, for a mere onlooker to say; but if 
the onlooker is an old Londoner, and an 
old politician, his advice may have at least 
the value of a balloon. 

Before him lies all the Reports of 
past Congresses. Comparing them and 
perusing them, what is the impression 
that lies uppermost? This: the almost 
tiresome futility of what it did. There 
were speeches, as eloquent, ‘as diploma- 
tic, as keen, as dignified, as statesmanlike, 
as any ever delivered in England :—the 
splendid eloquence of them perfectly astoni- 
shing:—and what else?—the passing of 
Resolutions; and then the bills were paid, 
and every one went home: and Congress 
after Congress the same old clay-pit was 
stirred by the same splendid old horse. It 
was not and it is not good enough. The 
Congress must do something. It must set up 
in business. It must take down the shutters 
and keep them down. It must actually 
legislate, and carry out its legislation until 
it is stopped: and then the stopping of it 
may be the making of it. 

Take, for instance, the Report of the 
Congress for 1g04. There were 22 Resolu- 
tions; some of them formal, but the large 
majority of them on urgent and vital 
subjects, referring to the Employment of 
Indians in the Public Service, Education, 
The Economic Situation, Indebtedness of 
the Peasantry, Police Reform, Muilitary 
Expenditure, The Separation of Judicial and 
Executive Functions, The Partition of 
Bengal. At first sight it might be questioned 
whether a National Indian Congress could 
do anything that would have a legislative 
character; but organisation for practical 
work, or in preparation for practical work, 
might have a legislative tone init. Much 
might be learnt irom Ireland in this matter, 
especially in assisting the mass of the people 
to resist pressure by that very ‘passive resis- 
tance’ which has become both respectable 
and effective in England. Violence on the 
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part of the people is not necessary. And 
if any British bureaucrat made the mistake 
of being violent to crush passive resistance, 
he would thereby probably strengthen the 
popular cause. There would soon be a limit 
to that, for John Bull, with all his arrogant 
*masterfulness, cannot afford to be known, and 
would not egjoy being known, as John Bully. 

One thing could surely be done. All over 
India the Congress might establish Arbi- 
tration Courts as alternatives to the regula~ 
tion Courts: and it is just conceivable that 
a clever and wisely moderate provision of 
such Courts might become exceedingly 
popular, and go far towards compelling a 
Separation of Judicial and Executive Func- 
tions. Such Courts, even though few in 
number and covering buta small area of 
administration, would at all events be an 
object-lesson which Great Britain would 
take to heart, and serve as an admirable 
starting point for the possession of those 
strictly legal functions which must come. 

Take again the question of Police Reform. 
Here something like a beginning has been 
made. Why should not the Congress estab- 
lish a volunteer police force in suitable locali- 
ties, and in as many localities as possible, 
to maintain order, to watch and check in- 
justice, to encourage the people to be 
united and self-reliant ? It would be splen- 
did training for India’s young men, and 
perhaps for women also: and this again 
would be an object-lesson which would 
singularly impress John Bull. 

Even as regards Education, it is quite 
possible that the Congress might go far on its 
own account. Why should it do nothing but 
go cap in hand to its master? The Resolu- 


tion of the Congress of 1904 ashed four thin 3 


in regard to Education: 


A wider range of primary education, auc 
an advance in the direction of educatior 
compulsory and free. 

Instruction in manual 
scientific agriculture. 

Thé improvement of Collezes and Higk 
Schools. 

The establishment of at leest one centra- 
fully-equipped Polytechnic Institute, wi: 
Minor Technical Schools and Colleges r 
different Provinces. 

That isa programme whick no Congres: 
could fully carry out, withowt compulsoz. 
powers in the matter of taxatron, but surels 
a substantial beginning could be mace 
especially so far as primary education i: 
concerned. But, considered n connectior 
with the grave Resolution on Milita 
Expenditure, with its exposure of tat 
waste of Indian revenue on Butish interes ¢ 
one is almost tempted to suggest ti 
possibility of non-payment of taxes in orce: 
to provide funds for education. This form 
of- ‘passive resistance’ has lang been boz> 
common and reputable in England. Hel 
a century ago some of the best men ir 
England went to prison ratker than pay 
a Church Rate, and they made impriso1- 
ment an honour. 2 

It is not necessary to purse the subject 
farther at thisstage. The ma n point ts tac 
suggestion that the Congress sztould cease :c 
ask, and begin to act. This would be gooc 
training for the people. And it would >< 
precisely what John Bull would under- 
stand. 


training and .r 


‘ 
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THE ARTS AND INDUSTRIES OF SIND* 


By Kunpumat Mancuirsineu, Eso., 
Editor, Sind Journal ; and Chairman, Sind!Exhibition 
Committee, Hyderabad, Sind. 

6 hee Province of Sind is at the present 

moment very backward industrially. 
At one time we were far ahead of some 
other provinces and our province was famous 
for her indigenous products. But alas! 


owing to keen competition our industries 


* Prepared for the Third Indian Industrial Conference. 
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are deseriorating. It is not snly that cir 
local manufactures are not exported outsid- 
the province but they are noz patronized t» 
any appreciable degree even Ev the Sindas 
themselves, and the result is that some c7 
them are dead and others are zying. Unlss 
the new Swadeshi spirit spreads in Sind as 

has done in several parts of Initia, the fate « 
Sind industries is sealed. As matters stat 
at present, one cannot help sounding a nor 


a th 1 


yoy 
iy 


o: despondency regarding almost one and 
a.loftaem. The important arts and indus- 
tries are :— 

x1. Giazed pottery, known in our parts as 
Kashi work and among Europeans as Hala 
pottery. 
Lacquer ware. 
Cioth printings. ° 
Silk and gold thread embroidery. 

toth manufacture and handlooms. 
The carpet industry. 
. The sugar _,, 
. Mats and reed work. 
. The leather industry. 


cO OOS CNUn ofa) 


I.—GLazEp Pottery. 


Our glazed pottery seems originally to 
have b2en introduced into Sind by potters 
wno came from Multan or Kashi. The 
Sind glazed pottery very much resembles 
the Mcitan pottery, but in variety of colour 
ard gloss is superior to the latter. The 
caief centres are Hala and Nasarpur in 
Hyderabad District. It is after the first 
nzmed place, Hala, that the Europeans have 
named the pottery. A village in Rohri 
Taluke too boasts of this industry. The 
Sind potters produce a variety of beautiful 
art-ware, such as vases, flower-pots, water 
jars, pickle-jars, teapoys, inkstands, anda 
number of articles which are used for decora- 
t.on and for domestic and other useful pur- 
roses. But the most important of all are 
tie famous glazed tiles to be seen all over 
Sind. These tiles are used for roofing, 
flooring and for wall decoration. The 
raiterns are purely oriental, uncontaminated 
kv European taste. The process of colouring 
13 kept a family secret, and 1s handed down 
from zeneration to generation. But there 
is, however, a deterioration in the -execution 
ci the work. The glaze is not so lasting. 
One great defect of the Sind glazed pottery is 
that the clay is not sufficiently hardened and 
is porous and consequently itis not so useful. 
If the artisan could learn how to hasden the 
clay, ic would bea great step towards finding 
2 very good market for this industry in 
India as well as in European countries. 
The clay used isthe ordinary one and so 
utensiis and jugs made of it are very brittle 
and consequently our pottery cannot serve 
the purposes of stoneware or Chinaware. 
It is not that we have nota better kind of 
clay. We have plenty of it, but itis not 


-_pottery and on glass. 
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to be found in the centres where glazed 
pottery has been localized. The potters 
have not had the advantage of the white 
clay and have not tried it. Our Sind potters 
are too lethargic even to think of procuring 
the superior clay and experimenting with it. 
Suggestions have been made to them ande 
inducements offered for such experiments, 
but their conservatism simply does not allow 
them to take advantage of them and they 
go on working in the old grooves. It is to 
be hoped that this conservatism may yet be 
overcome, and that the Sind potter may 


some day profit by the recent improvements , 
in the art. we 


I].—LacguER WARE. - 


The next important art industry is that 
of lacquer ware. 


bad District and Kashmore in Upper Sind 
Frontier District. Recently the work 1s 
being done by some Technical Schools in 
Sind and in the Khairpur State. The best 
and most artistic ware is, however, pro- 
duced in the village of Khanot, which 1s 
about 3 miles from Hala. This: village 
contains about 15 families of turners, who 
lead a hand-to-mouth existence. The most 
important and marketable articles of their 
produce are the famous cradles—not the 
baby cradles but the big ones—which have 
come to be a necessary piece of furniture 
in almost every rich and middle class family 
in the province. They cost each from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 7oo and afford a very large 
scope for a display of artistic workmanship. 
The turners of Khanot also produce a 
variety of articles for household decoration, 
such as flower stands, circular boxes (Ganj), 
chairs, spinning wheels, toys, rulers, &c. 
The lacquer work is done mostly on wood ; 
but in one part of the province on the 
frontiers, some workmen have been able 
to produce beautiful specimens of it on 
Our lacquer ware is 
superior to any found in different parts of 
India, so far as colours and designs are 
concerned. In glaze, however, Sanwatwadi 
ware beats it. I wish our workmen could 
imitate that gloss. For the last 3 or 4 years 
the industry was in a bad way owing to 
an abnormal rise in the price of lac. It 1s 
to be hoped that with the present fall in the 
price of that article, there will be a slight 


This industry is localised ° 
in two villages in Sind, Khanot in Hydera-: 
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impetus given to this ancient industry. It 
is a matter of regret that this industry 15 
also languishing partly from want of or- 
ganisation and partly because of the un- 
businesslike habits of the workmen. 


Ps III.—CrLotu PRInTINGS. 


The printings of Sind are very much 
appreciated by foreigners. Almost every 
town and village of importance has its 
printers—called Khatis. The costumes of 
Sind ladies—-both Mohamedan and Hindu-— 
as also of Sind Mohamedan males require 
much of dyeing and printing to be done. 
There is a number of articles of apparel 
on which the printer can exercise his skill 
and display the beauty of his patterns. 
The gowns of both Hindu and Mohamedan 
ladies have to be printed. The Mohamedan 
ladies cover their bodies with printed 
sheets and the Mohamedan males generally 
carry printed scarves with them. Apart 
from clothes, printers make a number 
of other articles, e. g.. shamianahs, table- 
cloths, quilt-covers, saries, bed-covers, &c. 
It is a pity that the printers have left off 
the natural vegetable colours and have 
taken to foreign dyes, Still the effect and 
the designs of the prints are purely oriental. 
The industry is in a decadent condition. 
The cheap British prints in gaudy and 
attractive patterns are slowly and steadily 
replacing the indigenous genuine articles, 
and the time is not far off when the print- 
ing industry will be only a minor industry 
of the province. 


IV.—EMBROIDERY. 


The silk and gold thread embroidery of 
Sind was at one time famous throughout 
India, but is gradually losing its former 
place of honour. Only 20 years ago there 
were as many as about roo men hard at 
work in Hyderabad alone, supplying em- 
broidered table-cloths, caps, slippers, coats, 
&c., in response to the enormous demand, 
local and foreign. To-day there are hardly 
a dozen. The change is due to the cheap 
and showy embroidery of other places 
having ousted the costly but real and lasting 
articles of Sind embroidery. To some ex- 
tent the change of fashions and tastes has 
considerably diminished the demand for this 
industry. So much for the embroidery done 
by males.’ The female embroidery is pecu- 
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liar to each district. The gold thread and 
silk embroidery of Hyderabad District, the 
rough silk embroidery of Thar Parker, and 
the cotton-thread embroidery o: Thatta and 
Shikarpur are all appreciated by foreigners 
and find a ready sale in European markets. 

In Sind we have beautiful embroidery 
worketl on leather. The leather nats serve 
the purpose of carpets and aze very lasting 
Besides these, the other embroidered leatke- 
articles are used in the harness of horses and 
camels. 

I may mention here that at the Ahmedz- 
bad exhibition the Sind section displayed 
some pictures worked in embroidery wlich 
were greatly admired for the exactness of 
their portraiture. 


V.—CLotH MANUFACTURE AND 
HANDLOOMS. 


Handloom weaving is a very impcr-ant 
industry of Sind. Every tewn and village has 
a number of weavers who ply their snuttle 
in the primitive fashion. There ar2 two 
villages—Thatta and Nasarpur--of which 
the cotton fabrics are ‘amous throaghout 
Sind. The great specialities of these 
places, the famous coverlets (.e3) in 
geometrical patterns—costing from 5 ~o 100 
rupees, are so strong and durable tha’ they 
will last a life time. The striped :lbth of 
these places—called susis and garbis—is 
used for trousers by the rich and -:re poor 
of the province alike. It speaks nor 2 httle 
in favour of our fabrics that we secured a 
silver medal at Ahmedabad, the centre of 
cotton manufactures. The silk iabrics of 
Thatta—known as loongis, wnch are 
peculiar to Sind—-are used as turbans by 
Muhammadans. A ‘songz would cost from 
5 to 50 rupees. It is a pity trat these 
beautiful products of the province cre going 
out of fashion, and are being replaced by 
the cheaper and worthless products of 
Manchester. The minor handloora products 
are mushroos—a mixture of silk end cotton 
cloth, which will compare favcurably with 
any produced in ether parts of India. We 
have also waist bands, which ace produced in 
innumerable patterns and are very durable. 

The handloom industry, owing to the 
keen competition with Mancheszer goods, is 
dwindling away in Sind as .r other parts 
of India. As the Swadeshi wave has hardly 
touched our province, it has recetved no 
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mpetus asin other provinces. Iam glad 
10 note, however, that some of our educated 
men are introducing new handlooms. But 
want of experience stands in the way of 
g-eat success. One or two concerns in Upper 
smd are turning out beautiful work in 


cotton, wool and silk and promise to come , 


up to the level of other indigenous preducts 
of the country. Finding the Indian loom 
noz up to the mark, one or two firms have 
imported foreign handlooms and are work- 
ing with them. A Shikarpur firm and the 
Kheirpur State authorities are working with 
Hattersley looms. | 
learnt to handle and to repair them easily. 

The indigenous Joom is primitive ; the 
out-turn, therefore, is not at all profitable. 
It requires great improvement. A whole- 
sale change is not desirable: it will quite 
do if the automatic shuttle arrangement 
is introduced in the primitive machine. Our 
villagers will not be able to repair the new 
handicom, even if they be able to manage 
to buy it. Hence itis best to make only 
the necessary reform in the native loom, so 
that the weaver may earn good wages. 


We havea number of ginning factories 
but up to now we have had no cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, though Sind 
has beer producing and exporting a good 
deal of cotton. With the prospect of Sind 
Egyptian cotton being acclimatized, there 
is a stir among our men to introduce some 
mills in Sind. Just now there are three or 
four proposals for starting such mills in 
our provimce. One or two prospectuses 
have been issued and shares are being 
collected. It is hoped that in the near 
future Sind will have its mills as other 
cotton gro‘ving parts of the Presidency. 
It is, however, necessary to strike a note of 
warning ‘against the establishment of too 
many mulls at one and the same time in 
our province where none has existed till 
now. A miuil or two will quite do for the 
present. Others may be started after the 
first ones have got successfully established. 


ViI.—CARPETS. 


The Sind woollen and cotton carpets and 
rugs are strong and used throughout the 
province. They are cheap and very du- 
rable. The industry is, however, languish- 
ing because pecple are taking to the cheaper 
and more showy importations from Euro- 


Local men have now’ 
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pean markets. Recently a well-equipped 
carpet factory was established in Khairpur 
which turned out very good carpets. The 
Hyderabad and Sukkur Jails are producing 
very good patterns and durable ware. Nor 
should I omit to mention the very strong 
camel hair rugs of Thar and of the moun-e 
tain tribes of Kohistan and Baluchistan 
which are famous throughout the province 
for their wonderful durability. The work 
is done in Sind and on the frontier by the 
females during their leisure hours. It is 
very desirable that this industry should be 
put on a. sound commercial basis. 


VIiL—Tue Sucar-cane Inpustry. 


Our province produces a large quantity 
of sugar-cane. The upper Sind, cane is 
much superior to the lower Sind one, the 
former being softer and sweeter, ‘but it is 
grown only for consumption in the un- 
manufactured condition. In lower Sind we 
have many sugar plantations and there are 
sugar-cane crushing machines, but these 
are, as our other indigenous machines, 
primitive, and these produce only molasses. 
No attempt has yet been made to manu- 
facture sugar. An enterprising firm may 
find in this industry a good and profitable 
investment. Sugar producing plant does 
not cost much, so the work can easily be 
undertaken by any intelligent, energetic 
man. 


VITL—Mat & REED worRK. 


This small industry extends through differ- 
ent parts of the province. Several kinds 
of mats are made. But the Bubak mats 
and reed work deserve special notice. The 
mats are thick and cheap and can be 
profitably used by the inhabitants of the 
Presidency Proper who usually sleep not on 
cots but on the floor. The reed work 
consists of trays, baskets and other useful 
domestic articles. 


[X.—LEATHER. 


Sind is one of the provinces which export 
a very large quantity of raw hides and skins 
to foreign parts. In the year 1905-06, 66,411 
maunds of these worth Rs. 18,58,812 were 
exporzed to foreign parts. In the year 1g06- 
o7 neerly 50 laks of skins and hides, weigh- 
ing 130 thousand cwts., worth about 
Rs. 1,09,63,836 were exported from Sind 
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and Upper India, via Karachi. Hyderabad 
forms the centre of the leather trade in Sind. 
From all parts of the province hides and 
skins are brought to Hyderabad where they 
are cured and a very small portion retained, 
but the bulk is exported to England and 
America. In the vicinity of Hyderabad 1s 
situated a village inhabited only by Kalals 
and Jatias, numbering about rooo men, 
women and children, whose sole occupation 
is to deal in leather. They cure hides and 
skins and sell them to the agents of Euro- 
pean firms. Sind hides are also sent to 
Cawnpore and Madras, where they are 
tanned. The curing of skins and hides in 
Sind is done in the most primitive way. 
There are two well equipped tanneries in 
Hyderabad which employ about 50 to 60 
men, and these are doing good business in 
curing skins only. What is wanted is a 
technical school in the locality itself where 
the children of these people could be taught 
up-to-date methods of curing and tanning 
leather. It should not be on the model of 
ordinary technical schools, the sole purpose 
of which is considered by the authorities to 
be to train the eye and the hand of the 
student and not to turn out trained artisans 
who can earn their livelihood on their 
finishing the course. Butit should be on 
the lines of those foreign institutions which 
produce well-equipped workmen ready to 
enter the world. Considering the fact that 
Sind exports a very large quantity of raw 
hides and skins, I would very much like to 
see an enterprising firm establish an up-to- 
date tannery and a boot and shoe factory 
somewhere near Hyderabad, Sind, where it 
will find ample raw material for the manu- 
facture of leather goods. 

Leather is not the only raw material 
which is exported from Sind to foreign 
countries. Wheat, cotton, seeds, bones, 
wool, indigo, and lac and many other 
articles produced in Sind and Upper India 
are exported in large quantities from Karachi 
and other Sind ports, as the following 
figures will show :— 


1. Wheat—1,54,34,060 cwts., worth Rs. 6,95, 
59,421, (thelargest quantity having 
been exported in the year 1904-05 when 
the figures ran up to 2,83,80,715 cwts., 
worth Rs. 11,92,44,927)- 

_ 2, Cotton—7,98,130 cwts., worth Rs. 2,33, 


459329- 
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3. Seeds—ro,17,965 cwts., worth Rs. 6,15,06€, 
479 
4. Bones—22,306 tons, worth ='s. 12,02,867. 
5. Wool—2,17,61,735 lbs., worth Rs. 1,13,2¢, 
034. 
6. Indigo—about 2,500 cwts worth Rs. 2, 
66,068. 
7. Lac—1337 cwts., worth Rs. 1,33,180. 
If these could be retained :a the country 
and worked into local manufectures, India 
would be richer for it. 


Minor [INDUSTRIE 3. 


There are several minor irdustries of the 
province of which I need name only a few, 
for instance, the ivory work of Hyderabad 
and of Thatta, the inlaid wort, the enamel 
industry and the sword marnfacture. All 
these are almost dead: I may zere mention 
that two firms in Hyderabad, Sind, have 
produced enamel for work on gold and 
silver which has been proncanced to be in 
no way inferior to the stuff fovad elsewhere. 


I must not omit to mention sur fish curing 
industry. It is in its infancy, tut 1f properly 
handled it has a great futcre before it. 
We have several kinds of fish feculiar to the 
province, especially the pulla-fish. If these 
could be properly preserved and imported, 
they would be able to secure < good market. 

It will not be out of pleze to mention 
here that our province produces a good deal 
of dates, which are eaten fresh. No attempt 
has been made to preserve them. For such 
dates we have to depend upon Persia and 
Arabia. A small industry cov:d be started 
for preserving dates or for extracting sugar 
therefrom. 


AGRICULTURE. 


So far I have been speaking of the arts 
and industries of Sind; but, as elsewhere in 
India, agriculture is the ma:nstay of the 
province. Here [ have not tc strike a not: 
of despondency but of great hope. For 
agricubture we have not to depend, as you 
do, on unreliable and irregular rains but 
on the steady supply of irrigation water from 
the great, beneficent Indus. “rdinarily we 
get a good supply and so we are not at the 
mercy of the rains. This ear, however, 
the water in the river was vere low and the 
result was a poor crop. This im the opinion 
of some is due to the water of the great 
river having been tapped in the Panjak. 
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For providing against such contingencies. 
Government is arranging for creating a weir 
at Sukkur and two canals on the two sides 
of the Indus, which will supply us water 
perennially. Our chief products are jwari, 
bajri. rice, tobacco, indigo, oil seeds, pulses, 
wheat, cotton—Sind and Egyptian—, and 
sugar-cane. As I have shown above, a large 
quantity of these is exported away leaving 
the local peasantry without their sufficient 
necessaries. At present the supply of water 
in several districts of Sind is limited to one 
season. In the Jamsao District, however, 
it is perennial and there experiments on 
Egvptian cotton are being carried on very 
successfully. Ido not agree with the Hon. 
Mr. Muir Mackenzie and Dr. Mann, the 
Principal of the Poona Agricultural College, 
when they say that Sind is not capable of 
of extending this cultivation and therefore 
suggest that some of the Gujratis should 
go over to Sind to grow Egyptian cotton 
according to scientific methods. I do not 
grudge the Gujratis a little exploitation of 
our soil; it is, however, but fair that we, 
the residents of the province itself, should 
be given a chance. We should receive the 
sare inducements that are being offered to 
outsiders. 

With a good supply of Egyptian cotton, 
we are sure to See in our midst tall chimneys 
by the dozen. As Ihave said above there 
is already an attempt in that direction. 

We have to thank Government for es- 
tablishing an experimental farm in Sind. 
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But a single one isnot at all sufficient, as 
climate and other conditions are different in 
different parts of Sind. We require several 
District and Taluka farms in order to réach 
the cultivator. Strangely enough Govern- 
ment has been encouraging uneducated, 
unintelligent and unenterprising landholders 
but not the educated go-a-head capitalists. 
In one notable case, where Government has 
departed from its mistaken policy, remark- 
able success has been achieved and it may 
be hoped that this will lead the authorities 
to lend the same encouragement to other 
capable men, as they have extended to 
Professor S. C. Shahani, the gentleman 
referred to. 


ConCLUSION. 


[have now dealt with both the agricul- 
tural and art-industries of Sind. I have 
described the situation as regards the one 
as well asthe other. To put the whole 
matter ina nut-shell, we are not at present 
doing well at all. But there is no earthly 
reason, why we should not, in spite of our 
difficulties, be able to advance to a position 
of honour among the many provinces which 
compose this great country. If we have 
difficulties to contend against, we also 
possess certain special. advantages. And 
God helping, we will rise and avail our- 
selves of the opportunities that le before 
us, and make the land of sacred Sind smile 
with prosperity. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICAN FLEET IN THE PACIFIC 
WATERS AND ITS HISTORIC SIGNIFICANCE 


T is intelligible why in the monarchies 
of Europe the great military leaders 
occupy also the highest plaees in 

society and in the nation. But one is rather 
surprised to notice the same phenomenon 
in a democracy. Of the 25 Presidents of 
the United States most served in some capa- 
city or other in the army, while Andrew 
Jackson (1829—1837), Zachary Taylor 
(x849—-50), and Ullysis S. Grant (x1869—77) 
owed the chief magistracy of the nation 
almost entirely to their achievements in 


war. 
place in Listory. 


Washington, of course, holds a unique 
He is not more famed in 
war than in statesmanship. Even Mr. 
Roosevelt, as he himself acknowledges, 
owes his present position to a large extent 
to his skort but brilliaht military career 
during the Spanish War of 1898. The ex- 
planation is that in all ages, and in all coun- 
tries, be they republics or monarchies, abso-~ 
lute or popular, the nation’s defenders have 
always claimed the most cherished spot in 
the peorle’s heart. This singular pheno- 
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menon has been once more demonstrated 
on the 7th May, 1908, in the streets of San 
Francisco. On the preceding day, the at- 
tention of the people centred round the 
impersonal men-of-war entering the San 
Francisco Bay through the famous Golden 
‘Gate. Onthe 7th the personality of Ad- 
miral Evans monopolised the whole situa- 
tion. The San Francisco “Chronicle” in its 
editorial of the 8th morning writes :—‘In 
the lines of his (Evan’s) face the spirit of 
‘96, the spirit of 61, the spirit of ’98—the 
spirit of the nation—-touched the spectators, 
and they cheered him with a force which 
had something of reverence in it.” The 
American democracy seems as much appre- 
ciative of its army and navy as the monar- 
chies of Europe. The sixth of May, 1908 
presented a unique spectacle in this part 
of the United States. The Atlantic Fleet 
is entering the -harbour of San Francisco 
proudly flying the “Stars and Stripes” ; 
men, women, and children have gathered 
in various vantage points to welcome the 
nation’s defenders ; some curious balloonists 
are hanging in the air. The enthusiasm and 
the inspiring cheers of the people were 
rather strange features of the situation, 
considering that in everyday life the average 
American isa typical economic man. He 
measures every thing with the rod of dollars 
and cents, and he does not seem to under- 
stand much of what is known as patriotism. 
Yet on this occasion his inspiration affected 
even the foreigner, who could not avoid 
singing, ““Hail Columbia, motherland of 
Liberty !” 

What is the meaning of all these celebra- 
tions and stirrings of the people ! Do they 
simply indicate a temporary and local out- 
burst of sentiment in honour of the national 
navy? Orcould we discover in them any- 
thing of permanent national interest for the 
Americans, and of international import for 
the whole world? 

The Americans, on their part, regard the 
advent of the Atlantic Fleet into the Pacific 
as one of the greatest historic events of their 
Republic. And any one having some know- 
ledge of the Pacific politics will admit that 
the event is of great international signi-~ 
ficance also. For here the national interests 
of the United States are intricately mixed 
up with grave international questions. The 
situation is not without interest even to 
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dependent India, for one of the grea est 
factors involved is the greatest State >f 
Asia ;—it is full of interest fer all Asia: far 
here is another feature of the great histcr.c 
question of Asia vs. Eurcpe. The old 
European who came to Asia via the Med— 
terranean and the Suez Canal has beer 
answered three years ago; for the great 
conflict of 1905 has been underszood ir a 
broad sense as aconflict between Asia and 
Europe by the thinking section of bcth 
continents. Now again, the new Zurope.r 
is coming to the front via the Carribean S22 
and the Panama Canal: New issues ha 
attracted our attention, and greater achiev2- 
ments seem to be in store for future heroes 
and martyrs. The conflict 2af Igo5 wis 
fought between an intensely pztriotic peop e 
and a worn-out autocracy. The new cor- 
flict is going to be fought between a pocr 
though patriotic monarchy anc a rich and 
vigorous republic. In the old contict Ev- 
rope was represented by a state which had 
no popular support at its back; in the new 
conflict Europe is going to be represented 
by a state where, inspite of all skortcom- 
ings, popular rights and governmental 
authorities have been merged in each 
other. Internally Japan is now passing 
through a great financial ard economi: 
crisis. The condition of the poor kas beer 
terribly aggravated by the last war. Slowh 
and silently a spirit of discontent w:th the 
present state of things is growing in the 
kingdom, and the task of acjusting the 
situation to satisfactory concriions seems 
to be pretty hard. Externally she 1as her 
interests opposed to almost all the European 
Powers. But against all these cangers 
must be counted the intense pzetriot:sm of 
the Japanese people. America, cn the 
other hand, is financially one of the best 
equipped states. The condition of the poor 
in the U. S. is far better than in Japan. 
Externally America is the most favoured 
state im the world. This fact is perhaps 
more due to her geographical position than 
any thing else; yet other corsiderations 
must be taken into account. Her Monroe 
Doctrine, vzz., that no European monarchical 
and military system shall be permitted to 
be extended in the ‘New World, has been 
practically accepted as an internztional law 
by the Powers. She has moral ‘riendship, 
which is by the way better then po itical 
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alliance. with Germany. Her only trouble 
wita England, viz. the question of the New- 
fourdland fisheries, has been satisfactorily 
adjusted recently; and a systematic at- 
tempt is being made to manufacture love 
for Engiand and her people, and I may say 
with success, by the publicists, writers and 
teachers in this country,so that a sort of 
Ang.o-Saxon unity of a permanent charac- 
ter Coes not seem to be beyond the range 
of practical politics. 

Thus the coming conflict appears to be 
of greater moment than the past one. And 
from this point of view all Asia has peculiar 
interest in the arrival of the American fleet 
in tne Pacific waters. 

In order to havea full apprehension of 
the qu2stion at issue, it 1s necessary to note 
at the outset that the prospect of a conflict 
does not arise from the exclusion of the 
Japanese labourers from California, where- 


as the exclusion itself has been necessitated _ 


by some deeper considerations which con- 
stitute the root cause of the whole question. 
The necessity of exclusion has risen more 
rom political and ethnological than 
econemic considerations. It is universally 
Eeuieved by the Americans that there can- 
rot and ought not to be any inter-marriage 
between the Japanese and the white man; 
because, which is the opinion of repre- 
sentative Americans, the two civilisations 
ryaici. they respectatively represent are 
quite distinct from each other and aye in- 
szpable of assimillation. Thus the more 
scber of the Americans do not advance any 
argument of race-superiority or race-in- 
teriority, which is the weapon of the impul- 
stve mob. Another argument advanced by 
many Americans against giving citizenship 
to the Japanese is that the Japanese are 
intensely patriotic and hence are incapable 
of forgetting the ideals of their native land 
and adopt those of another country and 
thereby merge their own interests in the 
interests of the adopted country, so that the 
Japanese will not make good and patriotic 
citizens of the American Republic. There- 
fore, the Americans say, the Japanese 
immigrants, and for that matter all the 
orientals (I do not intend to discuss the 
question of Hindu labourers here—which 
differs from the Japanese and Chinese labour- 
question in some important aspects), should 
be excluded to make room for white immi- 
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grants and thereby opportunities should be 
created to assimillate the white immigrants 
and train them up for citizenship. This 
is the ezhno-political cause of Japanese 
exclusion. There is another and the most 
importan= consideration which is commer- | 
cial and political and which demands that 
the Japar.ese foot-holds in the Pacific Coast 
of the U.S. and its neighbourhood should 
bé destroyed. In view of a possible conflict 
with Japan arising out of commercial and 
territorial interests in the Pacific the United 
States deem it necessary to clear the Pacific 
Coast and its neighbourhood of all sorts of 
Japanese influenee and interests. National 
security demands and wise statesmanship 
dictates the policy. The following con- 
sideraticns will explain the situation. 
Amer‘ca has permanent trade interests in 
Her flourishing industries and 
commerce require outlets and the Orient 1s 
the greatest purchaser. In order to protect 
her commerce in the Pacific and, as com- 
merce .s always followed by political en- 
tanglements, to defend her Pacific Coast 
she must have some bases of naval operations 
in the Pacific. So she has under her control 
the Hewaiian Islands and the Phillipines. 
Hawai: is now a territory andits next politi- 


‘cal development will be its recognition as a 


State of the union. So there is no intention on 
the part of the American Government to give 
Hawaii complete autonomy as she is going 
to do in the case of Cuba within a few 
months. Hawaii then must for all purposes 
be an organic part of the U. S$. This posi- 
tion o: Hawai is necessary, because apart 
from ics being a base of naval operations to 
protect American commerce in the Pacific, 
its strategic importance as a _ base of 
natior.al defence is very great. he future 
of the Phillipines from the diplomatic point 
of view is hard to tell. The American 
goveriment has declared its intention of 
giving complete independence to the 
Phillipines when the Phillipines are prepared 
to protect themselves against foreign 
aggression. Whether this declaration has 
any prospect of realisation nobody can 
tell. We have seen that America has to ~ 
keep some bases of naval operations in the, 
Pacif.c to protect her commerce in China and 
the Crient. Now for this purpose the posi- 
tion of the Phillipines is very important be- 
cause of its nearness to China. We cannot 
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apply the analogy of Cuba to the Philli- 
pines. Cuba does not constitute any strate- 
gic point either for national defence or for 
protecting any extensive commerce. So 
America in giving Cuba complete indepen- 
dence, will not lose much except an object 
of imperial pride; but it should be under- 
stood that eimperialism is not yet an epide- 
mic here. Thus judging from the ordinary 
standards of conduct of European nations it 
seems improbable that America will ever 
willingly grant complete independenee to 
the Phillipines. But on the other hand, 
you cannot apply the same standard in 
judging America as you do in judging Euro- 
pean nations. Because the history of 
American activity in the Orient does not in 
general agree with the tradition of European 
nations in Asia. The English, the Dutch, and 
the French are carrying on substantially the 
same policy as regards their dependencies in 
Asia, and share substantially the same view 
that Asiatics arenot capable of self-govern- 
ment. But America after only six years of 
occupation in the Phillipines has been able 
to establish a really popular legislative 
assembly, though on a limited suffrage. The 
memorable 16th of October (that day of 
national mourning for all India), 1907, will 
be written in golden letters in the history 
of the modern Phillipines. On that day 
the first Phillipine Assembly was inaugu- 
rated by the American Secretary of War, 
Mr. Taft, in the city of Manila, and to-day 
young Fillipinos are enacting legislation for 
their nation, voting appropriations for the 
expenditure of the government and to a 
great degree are controlling the public 
affairs of their country. (And this has been 
possible in spite of the fact that the Fill- 
pinos are in no way superior to the people 
of India in respect of educational and moral 
elevation, and previous practice in the art 
of self-government). There are yet many 
steps to be passed over before the realisation 
of a complete parliamentary system, but 
the foundations are hopeful and unmis- 
takeable. Thus America has pursued a 
policy quite unprecedented in the annals 
of European administration of Asiatic de- 
pendencies. Other instances of America’s 
fairplay in the Orient may be mentioned. 
It was the American Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hay, who by his far-sighted statesmanship 
and honest diplomacy rendered conspicuous 
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services to China in protectin.z her integrity 
in that most critical period <f her history 
when the European Powers were about :c 
partition that ancient empire. America has 
set up the singular example o° excusing tue 
indemnity which China owed Jer on accou it 
of the Boxer troubles. But the other powers 
are exacting the indemnities to the last 
penny. Itis the American Ccnsul General 
who is at the present moment persistent-y 
advocating Chinese Sovereignty against tre 
combined Russo-Japanese ezZgression m 
Manchuria. Thus it is evident that in judg- 
ing America we cannot app-y the sarre 
standard which we do in the case of 
European nations. But wha:sver may te 
the intention of the Americar Governmert 
as regards its ultimate treatment of the 
Phillipines, this is certain tha~ she will cor- 
tinue to exercise her sovereigity over the 
Archipelago for some genera=-ons to come. 
This seems to be the position of Americ2 
in the Orient. 

I hold no brief for America. Her histor: 
is stained from page to page «ith instances 
of inhuman treatment and syszematic des- 
truction of the original inhacitants of this 
continent. But Iam judging Fer with refer- 
ence to her present policy in the Orient, anc 
that according to the ordinary conception; 
of justice and fair-play, which are the basis 
of modern international dealir zs but whick 
may not be, and I think are ‘not in stric- 
conformity with our notions ci justice anc 


equity. 


Let us now turn to Japan. Her lands 
and her resources are inadecaate to the 
rapid growth of her population The solu- 


tion of her economic probler~ needs two 
things, viz., colonisation to provide for the 
already surplus population, ead develop- 
ment of manufacturing industry and com- 
merce to improve the materiz! condition 
of the nation and to provide ‘or future in- 
crease of population. As for colonisation, 
she ha? Formosaand Korea. But these two 
regions cannot meet the demznd to any 
large extent. Japan wants mre places to 
accommodate her surplus populezion. Emi- 
gration to the United States has already 
been limited by a treaty. Harvaii and the 
Phillipines are under American control. 
Australasia belongs to England Where is 
the room for Japanese colonisat:on? If the 
little island kingdom of the Atlantic could 
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establish an empire upon which the Sun 
does not set, could not the island kingdom 
of the Pacific also aspire to an empire! 
But Japanese expansion in all directions 
finds obstructions. A conflict seems inevit- 
able. That America should be the first 
Westerner to come into this conflict is due 
to ner peculiar geographical position as well 
as her commercial and territorial interests 
in the Pacific. As regards commercial ex- 
pansion, Japan comes into conflict with 
America as well as other western nations. 
She wishes to extend her commerce to all 
the Far Eastern countries, if not to all 
Eastern countries; but the Europeans are 
a.ready there. This explains the fact that we 
hear from time to time talks of war between 
Japan and Germany, or Japan and France. 
England also does not go out of the cate- 
gory. 

In view of these considerations the careful 
student of Far Eastern affairs will not hesi- 
tate to prophecy that in the not distant 
future the Pacific will witness a struggle 
more sanguinary than ever before. It is 
therefore worth-while for students of Asia- 
tic politics to keep in close touch with the 
development of this question. And here I 
wish to introduce before the reader a subject 
which is as interesting as perplexing. In 
the last conflict all Asia had sympathy with 
Japan. Will she receive the same universal 
Asiatic blessings in any future conflict? | 
presume, not. And here is a most strange 
phenomenon worthy of serious consider- 
ation on the part of all Asiatic peoples. 
The history of Japanese activity in the 
Far East since the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese war does not present an 
honourable record. She has deprived an 
Asiatic state of her ancient liberties and 
{reedom—the country to which the Japanese 
directly owe their civilisation and culture. 
The Japanese seem to -have forgotten that 
once their anxious forefathers received the 
message and the blessings of the Princely 
Teacher of Bharatavarsha at the hands of 
his Korean followers. Before the Russo- 
Japanese war Japan snatched away the 
fair island of Formosa from the country 
which is the mother and cradle of her 
civilisation. And at the present moment 
her greedy eyes have been placed over the 
fertile fields of Manchuria. The Chinese 
people, indignant at the humiliation to 
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which their country was putin the Tatsu- 
Maru affairs, have announced a boycott of 
Japanese goods; and the Japanese Foreign 
Office has been persistently asking the 
Chinese Government with threats to stop the 
boycott, while Japanese peddlers have crowd- 
ed in the streets of Canton to pick some® 
quarrels and so create a plea fora war by 
which some large indemnity and, if possible, 
some lands, presumably Manchuria, might 
be extracted from the Chinese Empire, the 
milch-cow of greedy nations. Then consider 
the Japanese method of dealing with Korea 
and Formosa. The German attempt of 
dispossessing the Poles from their native 
soils by German colonists has caused righte- 
ous indignation throughout the conscientious 
world. Yet the German Government had 
the honesty of attaining its object under the 
cover of a parliamentary statute. But 
Japanese immigrants are dispossessing the 
Koreans in darkness and the world has 
not got any opportunity to pass judgment. 
The attrocious conduct of the Japanese 
soldiers and adventurers in Korea has been 
revealed to the world by some sympathetic 
foreigners in Korea and we have ample 
reasons to believe them. The protest against 
Japanese oppression in Korea put forth by 
the Korean delegation to the Hague Confer- 
ence, the assassination of the American ad- 
viser to the Korean Emperor, who was an 
appointee of the, Japanese Government, by 
two Korean young men in San Francisco, and 
the recent proclamation published by some 
Korean patriots appealing to Koreans 
resident in all parts of the world to unite, 
and make the last effort to recover the 
liberties of their unfortunate country, show to 
what extent Korean feeling has been roused 
against the Japanese occupation of Korea. 
And however we may disapprove of the 
injudicious and ill-considered measures of the 
Korean patriots, the fact remains that they 
do not want the so-called protection of the 
Japanese just for the same reason that the 
Egyptian nationalists resent a British protec- 
torate in the land of the Pharaohs. The 
barbarous conduct of the Japanese adven- 
turers and soldiers in Korea is unworthy of a 
civilised Asiatic nation. The truth of the 
statement has been amply attested by some 
foreign residents in Korea; and the recent 
introduction in the Japanese diet of a bill 
providing for a better class of emigrants to 
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Korea is an indirect recognition of the fact on 
the part of the Japanese Government. The 
Japanese policy in Korea has already been 
given out bya Japanese official, vzz., to com- 
pletely Japanise the Koreans in national 
habits, language, and ideals—a foolish pro- 
position indeed, especially in this epoch of a 
general Asiatic renaissance, considering that 
the Koreans are proud of an ancient civili- 
sation, a long history, and honourable tra- 
ditions. The same kind of policy is being 
pursued in Formosa, where the Chinese set- 
tlers have been given very slight provision 
for their language and literature, their history 
and ethics in the new educational system 
of the Japanese colonial government. Con- 
trast the Japanese policy in Korea and 
Formosa with the American policy in the 
Phillipines, where the American Government 
is trying to revive the native languages of 
the islands, which had been almost lost 
during the Spanish regime, though English 
has been adopted as the common language 
of the Archipelago. 

I do not apologise for adding the follow- 
ing few lines, for I think they may be of 
some interest to my countrymen as giving 
some idea of the Japanese view of the life 
and aspirations of a country which through 
all her adversities has protected her honour 
of upholding the ideals and spirit of Asia. 
Count Okuma, one of the makers. of modern 
Japan and the hero of Young Japan, 1s 
reported to have said in a meeting of the 
Peers’ Club in Tokyo that the Indians are 
not capable of self-government. Again ina 
meeting of the Chinese Youngmen’s Chris- 
tian Association of Tokyo he is reported 
to have said that the Chinese have the 
Eastern civilisation, the Japanese have har- 
monised the Eastern with the Western 
civilisation, but India, Persia and Turkey 
have no civilisation worth the name. I do 
not wish to make this picture still darker. 
On the other hand I have not had occa- 
sion to refer to the exceptional virtues of 
Japanese life, both private and public. The 
patriotism of the Japanese, their patience 
and perseverance, and their anxious desire 
of grasping the new are qualities which 
could not but ennoble any receptive heart. 
Their hospitable and kind treatment of the 
foreigner is a unique feature of their social 
life, and even after a short residence in their 
beautiful country one cannot leave it with- 
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out regret, and the memories >f sweet Japan 
become permanently stampec on one’s minc. 

I think what I have said w:ll give som2 
indication of the respective positions of 
Japan and’America in Far Ezstern politics. 
I have also tried to show that Japan, though 
an Asiatic country, is acting exactly like 
a gréedy western nation ind the same 
imperialism which has deg-aded_ Britair. 
has affected Japan. Japan ~vas expect:c 
‘to be in the vanguard of the great Asiatic 
Revival, but she has proved xerself utterly 
unfit for the office. She is axting contra-y 
to the ideals of the East and her militait 
advancement seems to be = menace -o 
Asiatic civilisation. And if wz realise this 
fact, then in any future event in the Far 
East inviting our attention we shall be ab e 
to give an impartial verdict. The perma- 
nent peace and progress of tkh= world can 
only be ensured by the spiritualisation of 
the West and the partial secularisation cf 
the East; and for this purpcse interactio1 
between! the two is absolutely necessarr. 
And although the Asiatics are beinz 
excluded from western lands ct the presert 
moment, Asia is catholic enough to wel- 
come the Europeans into her lead, provided 
they lead an honourable life; amd the tim: 
will surely come when Asia also will re- 
ceive the same respect and hcnour in the 


west, as the west never forget to claim ir 


Asia. Let us therefore welcom= the Ame- 
rican fleet into Asiatic waters. But we wel- 
come the fleet as the protector of Americar 
national honour, and not as = robber o: 
nations’ liberties. And though the appre- 
hension of a coming conflict = perplexing 
us at this moment, let us hcpe that our 
apprehension will not be realised. The 
object of this paper is simply -=> introduce 
a thesis awaiting further disc_ssion from 
abler pens. 
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P. S. Though the fleet is returzing to the 
Atlantic Coast after taking a journey round 
the world, our discussion does not lose its 
importance to any conceivable extent. We 
are trying to look into the fu-are and not 
the present, and in the opinion of the writer, 
the return is meant to be only temporary 
and a subtle diplomatic move. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINE TRIAD IN 
ANCIENT ASIA 


HE notion of a Divine Triad governing 

-he universe, was a doctrine that im- 
memorially prevailed in the schools 

of Asia. From India, if we direct our ideas 
northward to the great empires of Tangut 
ard Tibet and over the vast Tartarian 
deserts to Siberia itself, we find the same 
sentiments predominate. In the former 
ccuntry, if the authors quoted in Parsons’s 
Remains of Japhet may be credited, medals, 
having the figure of the Tri-une Deity 
stamped upon them, are given to the people 
by the Dalai-Lama, who unites in his own 
person the hierarchal and regal character, 
to be suspended asa holy object around their 
necks, or conspicuously elevated in the 
caapels where they perform their devotions.* 
I- is there also asserted that the Roman 
missionaries, arriving in those regions, iound 
tne people already in possession cf the 
fundamental doctrine of their Christian reli- 
gion. which among others they came to 
impress upon their minds, and universally 
acoring an idol resembling as nearly as 
poss:ble the idea of a Trinity in Unity. Dr. 
Parsons is of opinion that as there is no 
cecor-d of their having had the principles 
of Christian religion ever propagated among 
thern, they could only have attained to the 


knowledge of the doctrine by means of 


traditional dogmas, handed down to them 
from very high antiquity, which in the 
course of so many revolving ages, and such 
numerous vicisitudes as Asia has undergone, 
has never been obliterated from their minds. 
With respect to the Tartars and Sfberians, 
Van Strahlenburg, after remarking hcew uni- 
versal a veneration prevails through all 
Northern Tartary for the sacred number 
THREE, acquaints us that “a race of Tar- 
tars, called Jokuthi who are idolators, and 
the most numerous people of all Siberia, 
adore in fact only one indivisible God under 
three different denominations, which in their 


* Sez Parsons’s Remains of Japhet, pp. 185 and 2C6, 


vernacular tongue are Artugon, Schugo- 
Tengon, Tangara’, the first of which words 
Colonel Grant translates creator of all 
things; zhe second, the god of armies; and 
the third he renders Amor ab utroque pro- 
cedens, the spirit of heavenly love proceed-~- 
ing from the two former. 

The celebrated Siberian Medal published 
by Dr. Parsons and now deposited in the 
valuable cabinet of the Empress at St. Peters- 
burg, or one side of which is engraved the 
figure cf a tri-une deity and on the other 
side cerzain Tibetan characters, illustrative 





THE SIBERIAN MEDAL. 


of that figure, was found in an old 
ruined chapel, together with many ancient 
manuscripts, near the river Kemptschyk, 
which falls into the great river Jenisei 
near its head. It is composed, according to 
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M. Van Strahlenburg, of a substance re- 
sembling terra figillata and is of the exact 
shape and size of the accompanying engrav- 
ing, the border of one part of the medal being 
very much corroded. Of the medal Dr. 
Parsons’s description is as follows :— 

‘The image, which appears upon one side, and which 
represents a deity, is one human figure as to the body 
and lower extremities, but is distinguished above by 
three heads. The figure sits cross-legged upon a low 
sopha, or stool, in the manner of eastern sovereigns: 
an arched urn, or something resembling it is under the 
sopha, but seems empty. It is thought that this 
figure is thus made with one body, three heads and 
six arms, from an idea prevailing from those who 
fabricated it of a Trinity in Unity.’ 

To this account of Dr. Parsons it will 
be necessary to add the remark of Strahlen- 
burg: that the people who fabricated this 
figure were perhaps of opinion that the first 
person init, content with having created 
all things, rested in tranquility; they there- 
fore drew him with his hands folded across, 
as if he had resigned all care of the universe 
to the othertwo ; and they figured out 
this his pre-eminence by adorning his head 
with a high mitre cap. The inscription on 
the opposite side of the medal is then 
translated into English as follows: 

“The Bright and Sacred image of Deity conspicuous 
in three figures. Gather the whole purpose of God 
from Then: love Hinz.” 

The mode of expression and the alternate 
use of the singular and the plural noun 
decisively mark the real sentiments and 
intent of those who caused it to be thus 
engraved. 


Dr. Parsons describes this triple image 
as seated upon a low sopha, with an arched 
“arn or something resembling it underneath. 
‘tis rather surprising that our author, who 
was by profession a physician, an order of 
men to whom one should suppose botany 
ought to be somewhat familiar, and a 
‘member of the Society of Antiquaries in 

those noble engraved collections the lotus 

srpetually appears sculptured on innu- 

‘erable medallions, vases, and other precious 

ics of Egyptian and Asiatic antiquities, 

‘Id not have discovered that the urn or 

iMHuded to, is that of the lotus. In respect 
igure itself, it is evidently the Indian 
ahma, Vishnu, and Siva, who are 

-*  “tting upon that lotus, the 
gods of oriental mytho- 
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logy; and it is one amo-g many = cther 
forcible and direct testimon:es over how vast 
an extent of Asia, in ancieit periods, ‘he 
religion, and with it probaly the laws and 
sciences of Hindustan were diffused. 

In this connection I cannoz pass unnot cad 
by, the ancient race and religious rites of 
Scandinavia. Its religious code does not 
differ from other codes of religious institutio1s 
in Asia, as it plainly inculcz:es the wors1 p 
of a*Triple Deity in the mytkologic persons 
of Oden, Frea, and Thor. Concerning ke 
first of these deities, there i3 incontesta le 
evidence of his being the iery identi.al 
personage denominated Tau: Hermes ard 
Boodh; through all the East M. Mallet fas 
produced an irrefragable prcof that I'rea, 
the second person in this Scandinavier 
triad, isno other than the ce ebrated Dra 
Syria adored at Babylon a-d the Venas 
Urania of the Persians. She stems, indeed, 
to be the prolific mother of all things, tke 
great principle of fecundity, and her name 
and rites demonstrate her cose affinity 
with the Rhea of the Greeks. 


With respect to Thor, the tl.rd of these 
northern deities, otherwise known among th- 
Celtic nations by thename of Taranis, a title 
which in the Welch, that 1s, tze old Cim- 
brian language, M. Mallet observes, signifies 
thunder; he in every respect greatly re- 
sembles the Indra of the Indieas and the 
Jupiter Tonans of the Greeks ard Romans. 
This Scandinavian Jove seems tc have been 
also armed with the chakra =f Vishnu, 
inscribed as instinct with life; fc-, says our 
author, Thor always carried a,mzce or club 
which, as often ashe discharged rt, returned 
of itself to the hand that Jauncied it. He 
grasped this restless weapon, which, like 
the thunderbolt of the Grecian Jove, vibrated 
to be gone, with strong gauntleis of iron 
and he wore around his loins a mvstic girdle 
which had the virtue to renovate k's strength 
when necessary. “It was with these formi- 
dable *arms that he overthrew the monsters 
and giants” (the asuras and evil demons 
of India) “when the gods sent him :o oppose 
their enemies’ T 

In that valuable relic of northern 
genius, the Edda, in which is con-ained an 
authentic acount of Runic mytholugy, these 
three deities are represented as eitting on 
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three tkrones with each a crown on his 
heac.* 

The r ght Revd. Editor inform us, that, 
in the manuscript of the Edda preserved at 
Upsal tere isa representation or drawing 
verv rudely executed of these three thrones, 
and three persons sitting upon them, before 
whom Gangler (a character introduced into 
the lofty palace of the gods) is drawn ina 
supplient position. These figures, the Editor 
adds, Dear so great a resemblance to the 
Remaa Catholic pictures of the Trinity that 
one can reasonably infer that these figures 
allude to that doctrine and the Roman 
Cathclic pictures of the Trinity are but im- 
provements of the rude figures. 

But let us turn to the great theatre of 
tte fresent investigation, to Asia, and 
ir.quive if the ancient and celebrated Empire 
o: Ckina affords a system of theology illus- 
trative of a subject so deeply involved in 
tae obscurity of Eastern philosophy and 
entangled-in-the.mazes of Oriental allegory. 
_.- In that remote and happy region, seclud- 

ed not .ess by situation than by the wise 
aolizy of its sovereigns from all intercourse 
witk the other nations of the Earth, the 
true religion imparted, as some think by 
Noah himself, to one of his.pious posterity 
flocrished longest unadulterated.— A succes- 
sion O7 virtuous and magnificent monarchs, 
descerding for near three thousand years in 
regular succession from the Great Fohi, 
wkoever he was, made it the proudest glory 
of their respective reigns to support it by 
their whole authority and enforce it by the 
noole and splendid example of regal piety. 

Since it is our intention, in rel iting the 
arcient history occasionaliy to consider 
India upon the great scale of its more ex- 
tended geography, as the ancients seem to 
have understood the term, as’ stated by 
Sr William Jones in the Asiatic Researchest 
t.2., to say, as an Empire extending from the 
great northern range of the Caucasus to the 
extreme southern point of Sinhala*or Cey- 
lon, and from the frontiers of Persia on the 
west to the Chinese Ocean in the east, it 
wil! be our province hereafter to detail a 
variety of circumstances that have relation 
~o the early history of China, at present so 
Bc oh Fae ia by the Editor of Mallet’s Norinern Anti- 


{ See Sackford’s Connexions Vol. I. p. 33 and Sir . 
Raleigh's History of the World, p. $4. Pp 3a4an Siz Walte) 
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little known, which will afford the strongest 
corroberation to the Mosaic history and tncon- 
contestably evince that the great lines of the 
most ancient Asiatic and the Christan theology 
arethe same. Fromanelaborate comparison 
which has also been made of the most an- 
cient histories of China as they stand tran-® 
slated and epitomized in Couplet, Marti- 
nius and Du Halde from those celebrated 
Chinese books of profound antiquity the 
Xukim or book of books containing the 
annals of the three first imperial dynasties; 
Xikim, a more extensive historical detail ; 
and the writings of Confucius, with such au- 
thentic Sanscrit accounts of ancient history 
as far as procurable, theré are confident hopes 
that new light will be reflected as well upon 
the intricate history of these countries as 
upon that of Japan. The history of the 
latter country by Kcempfer shows that an 
immemorial connexion has subsisted bet- 
ween these three countries which, after all 
that has been written by De Guignes and 
the learned Pauw, have probably all three 
descended from one common stock, the early 
history of one must under certain restric- 
tions and with due allowance for the changes 
of customs and opinions during a long 
course of ages, be considered as the history 
of the o hers. It is worth while to present a 
few of the points in which that affinity may 
be clearly traced ; and in the first place, let 
us attend to it in regard to their theology. 
Martinius, who from a residence of ten 
years upon the spot, and from understand- 
ing both the letters or characters, and 
language of the country, must be supposed 
well qualified to judge of their religiouy 
doctrines and practices, asserts that they. 
anciently worshipped one Supreme God, 
a spirit, using neither images nor figures 
to excite the devotion of the people. There- 
fore no idol in the most ancient periods ! 
of their empire was to be seen in all thei 
temples but only an unornamented table 
upon which was engraved, in large Chine; 
characters in gold, the following inser‘d 
tion. “The Sanctuary of the Spiritual Gu 
dian of the City.” The pure worshi; 
the Deity whom they denominated rd 
or Tyen continued unadulterated -™™ 
the death of Confucius, which to 
500 years previous to the Chricti  ~ 
a remarkable and ¢'~- 
the influence of th 
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people confining upon 


nar the basest idolatries of 
Asia. . zlteved in the existence of 
subordinate ts, the ministers of the 


great God in tne government of the Uni- 
verse and that they paid an inferior kind 
of homage to those spirits is to be accounted 
for in the persuasion so generally prevalent 
in Asia, that they might be their intercessors 
with offended ‘omnipotence, and avert his 
apprehended vengeance. 

The purity of Chinese primeval theology 
has been noticed. They originally adored 
no sculptured images of the deity, although 
they worshipped him in the emanations of 
guardian and benevolent spirits that issue 
from the exhaustless fountain of deity. 
The doctrine of those emanations and the 
lapse and immortality of the soul, afford 
the strongest reason for supposing that 
the tradition of a God mediator, to appear 
upon earth after a certain revolution of 
ages, was cherished as in India from time 
immemorial in China. 

Lao-Kiun, the founder of the “sect of im- 
mortals”, flourished before Confucius about 
the year 600 preceding the Christian era. 
Although the principles of Epicurus have 
been attributed to this great philosopher, 
and though the followers of Lao-Kiun at this 
day are, as has been observed, rank material- 
ists, yet from the account of his writings 
given by Couplet and Le Compte, there 
is the greatest reason to suppose that his 
original doctrines have been grossly cor- 
rupted and misinterpreted by his disciples. 
They are called zmmortals, say these writers, 
from a certain liquor, which Lao-Kiun 
invented, and which he affirmed would, 
drunk, make men immortal. This has 
every appearance of being an allegory, and 
hereby may be meant no other than the 
Amrita or an ambrosial nectar of the 
Hindus. In the leading feature in Lao- 
Kiun’s system of philosophical theology a 
sentence is to be found, which he continu- 
ally repeated as the foundation of all true 
wisdom, that Tao, the eternal reason, pro- 
duced One; One produced Two, and Two 
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produced Three; and Three preducec. all 
things; and as Le Compte, fr>m whose 
memoirs of China, the above sentence has 
been copied verbatim, observes relat-ve to 
It, a very evident proof that he -aust have 
had some obscure notions of a T-tity. 


Th@ancient Jews distinguished in their 
religious books the divine essenc2 into three 
lights assigning them names vary nearly 
resensbling those by which tie modern 
Christians denominate the three persons 
of the Christian Trinity. The [ews along 
with other ancient nations effirmed that 
number in God does not destroy h-s unity 
and believed the system of Emcnations 
issuing from and returning into tke abyss 
of the Divinity. This system was generally 
admitted into the theology o¢ all the king- 
doms of ancient Asia or “Greater Irdia’’ as 
defined above. 


The system of theology cov.d nct be the 
invention of Pythagorus, Plas or Parme- 
nides. It was from the four-ains of Chal- 
dean, Persian, Indian and Egy -tian learning 
as well as by their own pe-sona. travels 
in these countries, that those Grec:an Sages 
derived their copious streams -f theological 
knowledge which was afterrard: by their 
disciples so widely diffused througn Greece 
and Italy. The doctrine czald not be the 
invention of Plato, as assertes. by some, in 
as much as it existed in I-dia a thousand 
years before Plato flourishez; fcr of that 
remote date are the Elephenta Daves and 
the Indian History of the Mehabnarata, in 
which a plain triad of the Deity are alluded 
to and designated. Again the dostrine long 
before Plato flourished wes admitted but 
concealed, among the mystic Cabbala of 
the Rabbis, and as undoubtedly one of the 
strongest, if not the stronzest of the argu- 
ments adduced in favour of the doctrine of 
the Trinity being known and acinowledged 
by the ancient Rabbis, is that deduced from 
the evident appearance of it in zhe Chaldee 
paraphrases composed before the violent 
disputes on the subject brcke forth. 
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LEGUMES AS NITROGEN GATHERERS 


HE question of maintaining the fertility 
of the soil, is a problem of firsg and 
vital importance in all agriculture. 

There is no other problem that touches the 
root of the whole system of farming, and yet 
how many farmers realize this and adopt a 
rational method that would permanently 
maintain the fertility of their soils? This pro- 
blem of restoring and maintaining the sup- 
ply of plant food in the soil confines itself to 
the supply of three elements, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium. The problem of the 
agriculturist is how to keep a constant and 
plentiful supply of these three elements, be- 
cause the rest of the essential elements of plant 
food nature has provided for us and provided 
in abundance. Of these three elements, ex- 
cept a few peaty swamps, nearly all of our 
soils contain an abundant supply of potassi- 
um. Though the supply of phosphorus is 
more limited, still we can buy commercial 
phosphorus at a price that is profitable to the 
farmer, but when we come to sypplying 
nitrogen to our common field crops we face 
the situation that commercial nitrogen costs 
about 15 cents per Ib. and that one bushel of 
corn contains on the average 1 Jb. of nitrogen. 
And then we must remember too that the 
supply of nitrogen in commercial forms, like 
guano, nitrate of soda, is not unlimited ; 
they are being rapidly exhausted, in fact it 
has been calculated that these supplies can- 
not last for more than roo years. Then 
again we must bear in mind that nitrogen 1s 
the element that we are constantly losing 
from our soils and in the greatest quantities. 
Surely it would not be saying too much to 
assert that the greatest problem in agricultur- 
al practice is keeping up the nitrogen supply 
of our soils. Recently a solution of this 
problem has been offered by the discovery of 
the power of legumes to fix atmospherical 
nitrogen by the help of bacteria. Of the total 
weight of the air four fifths are nitrogen. This 
means that over every square inch of the 
earth’s surface there are more than ralbs. of 
nitrogen and over every acre of land nearly 


38,000 tons. If there are plants that can be 
used to gather any considerable amount of 
nitrogen from the air without cost, the fact 
is surely of immense importance. 

Long before it was discovered that legumes 
have the power of fixing the nitrogen of 
the air through the bacteria growing in their 
roots, it was quite well known that certain 
plants of the legume family have small 
swellings, called root tubercles, developed 
on their roots. These tubercles on the roots 
of plants were known 200 years ago, but 
nothing was known as to the origin or the 
nature of these tubercles, and no one sus- 
pected that these had anything to do with 
the assimilation of nitrogen. ‘Though these 
tubercles were never associated with any 
power of accumulating nitrogen there was 
quite a widespread belief that leguminous 
plants could insome way absorb nitrogen 
and enrich the soil, and in some parts of 
the world, the rotation of crops with legumes, 
has been a practice iollowed from very an- 
cient times. It was at first thought that 
green leaves could directly assimilate the 
ammonia, if not the free nitrogen of the air. 
As far back as 1771 Priestley affirmed’ that 
certain plants had the power of absorbing 
free nitrogen. Later George Ville confirmed 
Priestley’s results by his own experiments 
carried on :n 1850. Some time was occupied 
in arriving at the conclusion that ordinary 
green plants do not directly assimilate or fix 
either the gaseous ammonia or the free nitro- 
gen of the air. This conclusion in opposition 
to that arrived at by Ville, was regarded as so 
thoroughly established by the experiments of 
Boas, Singault and afterwards Lawes and 
Gilbert and Pugh, that it was definitely ac- 
cepted and taught for many years. Their 
experiments seemed to prove that leguminous 
as well as non-leguminous plants have 
no power to assimilate free nitrogen. They 
made cultures of various leguminous plants 
in sand which was washed free from all plant 
foods and sterilized; and then, after the 
plants had grown up, determined whether 
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any increase of nitrogen had taken place. 
They found none, and of course concluded 
that acquisition of atmospheric nitrogen 
does not take place in these plants, not 
realizing at that time that they had ex- 
éluded all microbes by which the assimila- 
tion is brought about. 

The forntation of those nodules were 
explained in various ways. Malphigi thought 
that the tubercles were galls, due to insects, 
DeCandolle considered them diseased tum- 
ours, Clas as hypertrophied rootlets, caused, 
by injurious influences in soil, Gasparrini 
regarded them as abortive rootlets, while 
recently Erickson considered them caused 
by fungus. The true origin of the nodules 
was found by Woronin, who assigned their 
cause to bacteria. 

The question of nitrogen assimilation 
which seemed decided for ever by these 
classical experiments was reopened in 1876 
by Berthelot, who showed that free nitrogen 
was fixed by various organic compounds, 


under the influence of silent electrical dis-- 


charges. In 1881 Prof. Hellriegel in associa- 
tion with Wilfarth first announced his ex- 
periments, in which he recognized the im- 
portance of the root tubercles in connection 
with the assimilation of nitrogen by legumes, 
and soon other investigators recognised 
the importance of his results and started 
investigations of theirown. Among others 
the names of Atwater, Woods, Nobbe, 
Frank, Schloessing, Hawes and Gilbert, 
and Prazmowsky may be mentioned, as 
having brought positive evidence on this 
question by their experiments. 

Though the question of nitrogen assi- 
milation by legumes was now settled, it 
was not shown definitely how this was 
brought about. There was also much 
conflict of opinions about the exact nature 
of these organisms, As stated before, the 
tubercles at first were supposed to be insect 
galls. This idea was soon abandoned ; they 
were then regarded.as buds of incomplete 
plants, or as rudimentary roots. In 1866 
Woronin found in them minute bodies like 
bacteria. On account of their irregularity 
of shape he called them bacteroids. In 1874 
Erickson by careful study of the nodules 
discovered branching threadlike bodies in 
them, which made him think that the organ- 
ism must bea true parasitic fungus. In 1886 
Hellriegel found—after a long series of ex- 
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well as the simpler. 
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periments—that plants produced r> tubercles 
on sterilized soil, but readily if noculated 
with soil infustons—thus proving that the 
tubercles were caused by living organisms. 
After a lapse of two years, Beyerinck 
resumed the controversy-—declarmeg that his 
extendgd observations ona large number 
of legumes (and not peas only as before) 


show that bacteria are associateji with all 


tuberales and that they differed -n different 
species. He named the bacteria Bacillus 
radicicolas. Thisis the first time that the 
organisms were givena distinctive name. 
In 1888 Prazmowski concluded that the 
bacteriods are protoplasmic struczures found 
within fungus hypheae, and called them Bact. 
radicicola, because they are always in short 
rod form, and not slender and threadlike. 
In 1889 Frank joined the discuss.on, on the 
whole confirming Prazmowski’s results, but 
differing from him regarding tre origin of 
the tubercle membrane. He considered the 
tubercle as a formation from the protoplasm 
of the root cells for the recep-ion of the 
microbes. Gonverman about this time 
gave a different name to tke organisms. 
Laurent of Pasteur Institute, Paris, also 
made investigations at the time, making 
use of water cultures in his =xperiments 
for the first time. His results confirmed 
those of Prazmowsk: and Frenk—but he 
considered the bacteroids as normal forms 
of the organisms ‘rather thar degenerate 
forms of the bacteria. 

A few years later—about 1893—the in- 
vestigation took another direc*ion. It had 
been definitely settled that legumes do have 
the power of fixing the free nitr>gen of the 
air, it was also agreed that this fixation was 
brought about by bacteria Ii-ing in the 
nodules of the roots—it was lez: to be seen 
by what process the legumes and the bacteria 
growing together are able t: extract the 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, and also 
whether, any other organisrr: aside from 
the nodule bacteria have the same power 
of fixing nitrogen. Frank ade investi- 
gations in 1892 proving the: some algz 
have this power beyond any dispute. He 
went further, claiming that -=he ability of 
fixing introgen is a function c: protoplasm, 
and was resident in the higher plants as 
He showed an increase 
of nitrogen in his pot cultures ith oats, rape 
and other non-leguminous plants; but 
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his experiments were not accurate, nor con- 
clusive and were disproved by those of 
Lotsy’s who showed that neither S. alba norS. 
nigra are able to live without combined nitro- 
gen, also Schloessing and Laurent’s which 
prove that oats, cress, mustard, etc. are unable 
to assimilate free nitrogen. These tw@ latter 
scientists have also shown by both direct 
and indirect methods of nitrogen determina- 
tions that not only algae but some mosses 
also possess this power. Then came the 
experiments of Berthelot that several soil 
bacteria (A. niger, A. tenuis) can fix the 
elemental gas. Itis now well known that 
besides the legume tubercle bacteria, there 
are two other kinds of soil bacteria that can 
fix some atmospheric nitrogen. The first 
is an anzrobic—C, Pastorianum~- isolated 
by Winodgrodsky, and the second includes 
the genus Azotobacter. In trying to deter- 
mine the nature of the tubercle bacteria 
there has been quite a little controversy as 
to whether they are symbiotic or not. Frank 
seemed to maintain at first that symbiosis 
is not essential for nitrogen fixation, others 
have claimed that the organisms are entirely 
parasitic in nature; but recent researches 
have brought out that the relationship 
between the nitrogen gathering bacteria and 
leguminous plants is not parasitic but 
symbiotic. The plant supplies the bacteria 
with shelter and nourishment, but as these 
bacteria die with almost the same rapidity 
that they originate, the host plant dissolves 
and absorbs the combined nitrogen, which 
the organisms had stored in their tissues 
from the air. As to how the bacteria ex- 
tract the nitrogen from the air and in what 
form it is absorbed by the plant has not 
yet been worked out. 

It has been said at the beginning of this 
paper that from very ancient times it was 
known that leguminous crops did not re- 
quize the same amount of fertilizers as othe: 
crops—they seemed even to impreve _ the 
soil instead of impoverishing it, but it is 
onlv verv recently that we are learning to 
make intelligent use of legumes in order to 
maintain and increase the fertility of our 
soils. Legumes will develop tubercles on 
their roots only where bacteria are present 
——and it is known that the same bacteria will 
not grow on roots of all legumes, but differ- 
ent-.egumes require different bacteria. To 
introduce the proper bacteria into soils 
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where the nodules do not form, some me- 
thods of inoculating the soil have been 
devised. The simplest way it was done at 
first was by inoculating with infected soil. 
But the first to suggest a plan for utilizing 
root tubercle bacteria ona commercial basis, 
and to secure letters patent for the process, 
were Nobbe and Hiltner, who in 1896 put 
out cultures of bacteria called “nitragin.” 
This was made by preparing pure cultures 
of the bacteria and transferring them to 
tubes or bottles of a nutrient jelly. Great 
hopes of success were cherished for this arti- 
ficial inoculation. But the anticipated 
practical results were not realized—and 
nitragin was withdrawn from the market 
—and is no longer manufactured. In 1gor 
another patent inoculating material was put 
out by Hartleb from Germany, which was 
essentially the same as Nobbe’s but slightly 
improved. But this too was unsuccessful and 
had to be withdrawn from the market.” In 
1904. Dr. Moore in charge of the Laboratory 
of Plant Physiology of U.S. D. Agr. devised 
a method of distributing the specific bacteria 
in a dry state upon absorbent cotton. This 
seemed to have aroused a great deal of 
interest all over the country. Several experi- 
mental stations made tests of this method 
of inoculation with varied success. There 
was a good many failures, and the general 
opinion seems to have been that if the 
trained bacteriologists could not be suc- 
cessful in inoculating from that culture— 
it is pretty sure the farmers would not be 
more successful. The Geneva station a few 
years ago tested the material and concluded 
they were worthless for practical purposes 
and condemned not the principle of inocul- 
ation, but the method of distributing the 
bacteria upon dry cotton. There are three 
methods that have been employed for in- 
oculation—-(z) by artificial cultures, (2) water 
extracts from soils already infected (3) by use 
of soils already infected. Something has been 
already said about artificial inoculating 
materials. Very few that have been placed on 
the market have proved to be satisfactory— 
and until better methods are found out for 
making these artificial cultures, it is advis- 
able for the farmers not to waste money 
over these so-called “vest pocket fertilizers.” 
The method of inoculation by water extracts 
from inoculated soils is effective but it has 
its objections and is not very much practised, 
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' The best and the simplest method that is yet 
known, is inoculation by means of infected 
soil. This is the method that is most 
practical and least expensive for the farmer 
to follow. Where the soil has not to be 
shipped from a great distance it will not cost 
more than a dollar or two to get 100 lbs. 
Sf infected soil—which can be applied to a 
small piece, of ground and this will then 
supply any’ amount of inoculating material 
after one or two years. The only objection 
that has been raised against it is that there 
is chance of spreading weed seeds from one 
locality to another. That there is little or 
no such danger from this practice has 
been clearly pointed out in Bulletin g of the 
[llinois station. 

The benefits to be derived from inocula- 
tion seems to have been altogether greatly 
exaggerated and there is still much wrong 


» impression upon the popular mind about 


this matter. It is not uncommon to find 
people think that successful inoculation is 
all that is necessary to secure a good stand 
of a legume. It should be always remem- 
bered that inoculation does not in any way 
take the place of thorough preparation of 
the soil, supply of phosphorus, potassium, 
or lime in producing desirable crops of 
legumes. Aside from the artificial cultures 
of tubercle bacteria, there was on the 
market a patent microbic soil fertilizer of 
German origin known as “abinit.” It con- 
sisted essentially of a pure culture of B. 
Ellenbachiensis, which is not a nodule 
bacteria that enters into symbiotic relation- 
ship with plants—but a soil bacteria that 
has the power of fixing atmospheric nitro- 
gen without the help of legumes. After a 
few years of trial, it was found to be 
unsuccessful and is now no longer in the 
market. 

There has been recently a few experi- 
ments made to determine, if possible, how 
much nitrogen is fixed by legume crops 
under field conditions. It cannot be done 
by simply analyzing the plants, and finding 
out how much nitrogen they contain, be- 
cause it will be impossible to tell how much 
came from the air and how much from the 
soil. Dr. Voorhus has done some very 
_accurate work in New Jersey experimental 
station, but the greatest work that has been 
done along this line is in the Illinois station, 
where the results obtained from pot cultures 
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in the laboratory have been verified by 
those from fields under natural conditions. 
Voorhus showed by keeping careful account 
of the income and outgo of nitrogen in the 
pot soils that in one case a single crop of 
cow peas fixed enough nitrogen required 
for two succeeding crops of millet. In 
another case, cow peas increased the nitro- 
gen cntent of the soil from 57 grams 
originally present to 66 grams or an increase 
of nine grams (4 of that originaliy supplied). 
From® this Dr. Voorhus calcilates that 
“assuming ‘the nitrogen conter: of a fair 
arable soil to be 5000 per acre to a depth 
of one foot, an increase by cne third this 
amount (assuming the crop is ploughed under) 
would mean more than 1600 of nitrogen 
to the acre and that in the co-_rse of two 
short growing seasons.” It might be said 
here that this sweeping conclusion is quite 
unwarranted. It is impossible t draw such 
a quick conclusion from the reszits obtained 
in the laboratory. 

In the Illinois experiments under the 
most favorable conditions whe~ both phos- 
phorus and potassium were epplied it is 
shown that the bacteria gathered nitrogen 
from the air at the rate of more than go lbs. 
per acre, worth about 13°50$ at market price. 
Under field conditions the amount of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen fixed by alfafa sacteria was 
53°65 per acre where both l’me and phos- 
phorus were applied. “Almcst two-thirds 
of the total nitrogen containec in the crops 
from the inoculated unferti-zed plot was 
secured from the atmosphere —y the alfafa 
bacteria.” 

In both of these experiments it was very 
evident that addition of soluble nitrogen in 
any form decreased the action of the 
bacteria; only where the legumes cannot 
readily obtain nitrogen fror- the soil do 
they develop the largest tubercle. This had 
also been shown before by Nosbe and Hilt- 
ner in their experiments. Vhere nitrates 
were applied a more rapid development of 
the plaats took place at fist, and with 
that a more rapid growth of smaller nodules 
but these were of less benefit than the larger 
nodules in nitrogen free soil. These experi- 
ments also showed that the -nfected plants 
contained a much higher percentage of 
nitrogen than the plants not -nfected. The 
infected plants contained nearly four times 
as much nitrogen as the plans not infected, 
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while the roots and tubercles contained six 
to seven times as much. 

For any system of agriculture that 1s 
Zoing to be permanent, the growing of 
egumes is absolutely essential. Whether 
‘tbe grain farming or live stock farming, 
ve can keep up the fertility of our soils 
cnly by growing crops in rotation with 
legumes. We cannot apply artificial fertili- 


THE BHADDA 


ONG ago, when Brahmadatta, who ob- 
served the Ten Duties of a ruler, was 
reigning in Benares, there came into 

his mind this thought: ‘Everywhere in India 
are kings whose palaces have many columns ; 
waiatif I build a palace supported by a 
sirgle column only ? Then shall I be the first 
and singular king among all other kings!’ 
Sc he summoned his craftsmen, and ordered 
them to build him a magnificent palace 
sucported by a single pillar. ‘It shall be 
done’ they said, and away they went into 
the forest. 

“here they found a tree, tall and straight, 
worthy to be the single pillar of such a 
palace. ‘Here are trees,’ said they, ‘but the 
roac:l is rough, and we shall never be able 
to remove them ; let us go and ask the king 
whatis to be done.’ But when they did, 
the king said, ‘Somehow or other you must 
brirg them, and that immediately.’ But 
the- replied, ‘Neither somehow nor anyhow 
can it be done.’ ‘Then,’ said the king, ‘look 
for 2 tree in my own park.’ 

Sc they set out for the park, and there 
fourd a lordly sal tree, straight and beauti- 
ful, worshipped by village and town and 
the royal family alike. They told the king, 
who answered ‘You have found me a tree 
in the park ; itis well, go now and fell it.’ 
‘So Ee it’, said they, and returned to the park, 
taking scented garlands and other offerings 
in tkeirhands. When they were come back 
to the greut tree, they hung upon it a 
garland of five branches, and girt it with 
a cor, fastened a knop of flowers against 
it aac lit a lamp, and so honouring the tree, 


* acapted from the translation in the Cambridge edition of 
the Fata-2s, 6 vols., 1895-1907, 
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zers with profit to our field crops to supply 
them with nitrogen. It is absolutely impos- 
sible to supply all the nitrogen removed by 
crops from the soil by the manure that is 
produced on the farm. The only cheap and 
rational way of keeping up the nitrogen 
content of our soils is by growing legumes. , 


R. N. TaGore. 
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they spoke thus before it: ‘On the seventh 
day from this we shall fell this tree, for this 
is the king’s command. Let those devas 
who may be dwelling in the tree depart 
elsewhither and not unto us be the blame.’ 


The deva that dwelt in that tree heard 
their words, and thought to himself, ‘These 
craitsmen are agreed to fell my tree, and to 
destroy my home. I myself shall perish when 
my place of habitation is destroyed. Also the 
young sal trees that are all round about me 
will be destroyed; and in them there dwell 
many devas of my kith and kin. My own death 
touches me not so near as the destruction of 
my children, let me then save their lives uf I 
may avail thereto.’ So at the hour of mid- 
night, the tree deva, in the radiance of his 
divinity, entered the King’s resplendent 
chamber, and stood beside the royal pillow 
sobbing, his glory lighting up the whole 
room. At which the king was overcome 
with fear and surprise, and stammered out a 
couplet thus: ‘What god art thou, that dost 
appear floating in the air, wearing anangel’s 
garb: what is thy grief, for what dost thou 
weep so heavily?’ To which the deva- 
prince replied, ‘I am called in thy realm, O 
king, the Lucky tree; for sixty thousand 
years all men have loved and worshipt me. 
Many a house and town, many a palace too 
they made, yet never did me wrong ; honour 
thou me, even as did they, O king.’ But the 

- king answered, ‘Never have I yet seen a 
trunk so fine, so tall and great of girth, so 
thick and strong. I mean to ratsea glorious 
palace, resting on a single column; there 
shall be thy abiding place, there shalt thou 
long endure.’ The deva-prince answered, 
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‘Since thou art set on my destruction, one 
thing I ask, to cut me small, cut me piece- 
meal and limb from limb, O king, or cut me 
not at all. Cut first the top, the middle 
next, and then the root of me—and if so 
thou fellest me, O king, death will not give 
me grievous pain. The king said then, 
‘This is a painful death to sever first from 
the living frame the hands and feet, then 
nose and ears, and last of all the head. O 
Lucky tree, O Forest-lord, why wilt thou 
thus be cut piecemeal, what gain is thine 


thereby ?” To which the Lucky tree replied, | 


‘Hearken now while I reveal the meaning of 
my wish to be felled in pieces. There isa 
sufficient and a worthy reason for it: my 
kith and kin have grown up around me, and 
beneath my shade. I should crush them if I 
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fell entire upon them, and verw grea. would 
be their sorrow.’ 

The king was greatly mcred at these 
\ords and thought within himeelf, ‘This is a 
noble-minded god that would save the 
dwellings of his fellows despite the destruc- 
tion of his own; he acts fer their good 
rather than his own’; and he broke into 
these words: ‘O Lucky tree, O Forest-lord, 
thy thought 1s noble indeed ; as thou wouldst 
savegthy kindred, so I shall spare thee. Have 
no more fear.’ 

Then the deva-prince spak2 to the king 
and counselled him and left him. And 
the king took to heart his wards, end gave 
generous gifts and alms, until ~he time came 
for his departure to join the hcsts oi heaven. 

; Ananba K. CocMaraswamy. 


THE PLACE OF THE KINDERGARTEN IN IND-AN 
SCHOOLS 


HE beautiful fword Kinder-garten— 
garden of children—is known to-day 
throughout the world. Unfortunately, 

the truths that brought it into being, are not 
equally familiar, or equally apprehended. 
The ideal child-garden would seem to be 
the home, with the mother as the gardener. 
And if all mothers understood the develop- 


ment of man, and knew how to make the: 


most of their flower-world, this would 
undoubtedly be the truest and noblest school 
for childhood. Nay, so far goes instinct, 
and so much greater is feeling than learned- 
ness, that a babe were better abandoned to 
the loving care of the simplest mother, 
than to the harsh knowledge of a soured 
and withered teacher. But as facts stand, 
the mother needs the teacher’s knowledge of 
the aim subserved, while undoubtedly the 
teacher needs the mother’s lovingness and 
care. 

Great men work out knowledge, and give 
it to the community. Thus each civilisa- 
tion becomes distinguished by its charac- 
teristic institutions. Nothing could be 
more perfect educationally than the bratas 
which Hindu society has preserved and 
hands to its children in each generation, as 


first lessons in worship, so in me practice of 
social relationships, or in manners. Some 
of these bratas—like that which teaches 
the service of the cow, or the spwing of seeds 
or some which seem to sez out on the 
elements of geography and astronomy— 
have an air of desiring to impart what we 
now distinguish as secula: krowledge. 
They appear, in fact, like surviving frag- 
ments of an old educational scheme. But 
for the most part, they constitute a training 
in religious ideas and religious feelings. As 
such, their perfection is startling. They 
combine practice, story, game, and object, 
with a precision that no Indizn can appre- 
ciate or enjoy as can the European familiar 
with modern educational speculation. India 
has, in these, done on the religious and 
social plane, what Europe & tryimg, in the 
ISindergarten, to do on the sc entific. When 
we have understood the brazas, we cease to 
wonder at the delicate grace and passivity 
of the Oriental woman. Where « child has 
learnt to stand before a plari, asking per- 
mission mentally to cut its blossoms, how 
shall the acts of the woman be rude or ill- 
considered? “*O Tulasz, belcved cf Vishnu,” 
says the little maiden, abcat to gather the 
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basil-leaves for worship, “ grant me the bles- 
sing to take you to His feet!” and only 
after 2 pause does she begin to pluck. 

The Kindergarten lessons of Europe, then, 
might be described as a‘series of bratas, 
cesigned to launch the child’s mind ona 
knowledge of science. Like the religious 
bratas of India, they deal, in the first place, 
directly with concrete objects. hese 
ob,ects are introduced by means of stories. 


In the course of the lesson, or “ play,’—or 
brata as it might be called,—some definite . 


act is performed repeatedly. And finally, 
in the highly-perfected lesson, the result is 
a Same, consisting of a song set to music, 
to =e sung by the children, henceforth, in 
action. These four parts, then, story, object, 
action, and resultant game, make up the 
typical child-garden exercise. By their 
means, the mind of the learner is made to 
go through a definite sequence of experiences, 
on which a higher sequence may be cons- 
trucied later. These four elements make up 
the child-world, as a whole and in its parts. 
And the problem of child-education is so to 
use the typical brata as to initiate by its 


means m the learner, an ordered conscious- — 


ness of place, time, quantity, form, causa- 
tion. and the rest. 

This form of lesson is based upon the 
observation of child-nature, as shown in 
chilzren’s play. Our own ancestors, never 
at ‘aulc in matters of religion, seem to 
have understood the revelation made in play, 
suiiiciently to use it for the foundation 
culture of soul and feeling. The European 
th:nkers and observers,—Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
and Cooke—asuming that it is general 
knowledge of the world that makes man, 
turned to the same field of study, little 
ch:ldren at play, in order to find out from 
it how the child might be made to acquire 
this knowledge, and gain a mastery of the 
werld. When we have studied both forms 
of education, and know al] that there is 
to be known about them, we shall probably 
be struck by this fact—-that the Oriental 
is always trying to develop the child withim, 
and <he Occidental to put weapons into his 
hands, by which to subjugate the without. 
It is another instance of the great truth 
that these civilisations are rather comple- 
mentary to one another than ultimately 
antagonistic. And one can only hope that 
when the problem of general education has 
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been solved for India, there will arise some 
one to put on eternal record for the world, 
the science of the Indian bratas. 

The young of all animals play, and while 
this may often seem to us aimless and be- 
wildered, we shall generally find on look- 
ing closer that the gambols and capers 
of imfancy are at once a dramatisation of 
the past, and a forecast of the future. The 
play of kittens 1s the drama of the hunt. 
The kid revives the memory of the rocky 
mountains in which his forbears roamed. 
This expenditure of energy without imme- 
diate return is an overflow of health and 
strength. The starved have no spirit for 
play. But while not directly profitable, 
play is always educational. The cub or 
the pup is learning his future trade, by 
those unreasoning movements, repeated over 
and over again, during the period when 
he is still dependent for food on his parents. 
Young birds, by play, train themselves for 
future flying or swimming or scratching of 
the soil. And the human child, similarly, 
teaches himself, from the beginning of his 
life, by spontaneous movements. Mothers 
know how many are the components efforts 
by which a baby learns to turn over in bed, 
to crawl, to walk, to speak. And all these 
efforts, undertaken wilfully, energetically, 
repeatedly, are what we regard as play. 
Yet they are leading, slowly but surely, to 
the coordinated activities of manhood. 

When the baby can walk and talk, his 
mother watches him less closely. Yet the 
old process is going on, with the same 
vigour as before, but on an ascending plane 
of mentality making, destroying, frolicking 
alone, playing in groups; digging, grubbing, 
modelling clay dolls, investigating mud, 
sand, water; catching insects, fish, birds; 
throwing balls; flying kites; whittling 
sticks, catching knuckle-bones, imitating 
weddings and funerals; taming pigeons; 
organising cricket and football; in all this 
medley of pursuits, there is no confusion, 
but a certain definite sequence of progres- 
sion, corresponding to the mental develop- 
ment of the age. This is nature’s way of 
turning the whole world into the baby’s 
school-room, putting the weapons of his 
sovereignty into the hands of the future 
king. Nature makes no mistakes. Under 
that benign rule, all the causes construe 
to bring into bring all the effects. And the 
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child’s interest never flags. As hunger pre- 
cedes healthy digestion, so enjoyment ac- 
companies all these lessons. The attention 
is concentrated, the whole being is absorbed. 

The whole of this, however, would in its 
etotality make nothing more than a man of 
the Stone Age—a great chieftain, loved as 
a leader, mighty in the chase, resourceful, 
brave, tuneful and a lover of beauty, all 
this might be produced by Nature’s Edu- 
cation, but it is difficult to see very much 
more. All the rest is the work of man on 
man, and is initiated in the processes that 
make up what we call education. Even in 
the Stone Age these higher elements were 
at work, or none of us would have emerged 
from it. Even in the Stone Age, man had 
his dreams, and woman her hero-tales. Old 
crones by the hearth-side stood for the 
children as weird embodiments of wisdom. 
There was always a super-world for Human- 
ity, of imagination and symbol, of love and 
hope. As civilisation has grown more com- 
plex, this super-world has become more 
and more definitely an object of aspiration, 
and enquiry has concerned itself increas- 
ingly with the initiation into it of each 
separate human being. Only with the full 
elucidation of this question, can there be 
real hope for man, for only with perfect 
knowledge of how to educate, can man be 
rendered independent of birth and inheri- 
tance, and stand some chance of being fully 
humanised. Every religion carries with it 
its own scheme of initiation, and expresses 
its own hope and pity for humanity in some 
form or another. And to-day, having entered 
upon the age of science,—that age in which 
secular knowledge constitutes Truth, and 
is held as sacred as all the scriptures of 
the past,—it behoves us to formulate, to 
the best of our ability, that theory of edu- 
cation, by which the human unit is to be 
virilised or initiated into the full powers 
of Humanity. 

‘Nature is conquered by obeying her,’ 
says Bacon, and to Pestalozzi,—the great 
educator who was created by the French 
Revolution, with its thought of the Rights 
of Man,-—-it was clear enough that the 
science of education could only be built up, 
on a keen and continuous observation of 
the laws of mind. Over and over again 
Pestalozzi refers to the modern problem as 
that of the “Ssychologizing of education.” 
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In this psychologizing, he made two great 
discoveries. First came the law that abs- 
tract thought has to be gathered from con- 
crete experience. Second was the gener- 
alisation, that the child in its development 
follows the race. One hardly knows which 
of thgse two is the more impcrtant. In the 
first place, all knowledge begins with the 
concrete, that is to say, with the senses. 
Thr@ugh the senses to the m.ad! never by 
ignoring or thwarting the senses, can we 
build up education. By co<trolling,—cer- 
tainly! For control presuppeses develop- 
ment, and training is only a larger name 
forit. But always from experience of the 
concrete, through the senses, to the power 
of abstract thought, is the great Veda of 
modern education. It is alsc the truth that 
underlies the use of the image in worship, 
and the brata in social culture 

It was on the basis of :ti1e laws thus 
enunciated by Pestalozzi, tkat his disciple, 
Froebel, devised the Kindergarten. For 
years he watched the play of children, and 
analysed the subjects they aad to learn, 
trying to connect the one with the other. 
Finally he invented the col:ection of toys 
known as his “gifts”; tabulated a certain 
number of materials, such 2s string, sticks, 
sand, chalk, paper, and others; and left 
on record a wonderful series of games and 
observations. All these th ngs together 
constitute what is known as the Kinder- 
garten system. It is asysterr in which all 
knowledge is supposed to rezzive a founda- 
tion in concrete experience and all work 
to appear to the child as ‘play.’ The ‘gifts’ 
consist of balls, building-—materials, and 
tiles, for pattern-making. The ‘occupa- 
tions’—such as stick-laying, mat-weaving, 
paper-folding, colour-drawirg, and so on— 
are of perennial interest, ceing in fact 
based on the primitive cccupations of 
humanity. And these games which do not 
occur ymply as parts of lessons, are for the 
most part observation of the crafts, or of 
natural phenomena, turnec into- action- 
songs. The flight of pigeons, the catching 
of fish, the sailing of a boat. the work of 
the peasant, are all subjects that may be 
described in games, which are often of great 
spirit. 

In every case, the educatioral value of all 
this depends largely on the particular quali- 
fications of the teacher who s applying it. 
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The Kindergarten as arranged by Froebel, 
is perhaps a thought too complex, a shade 
too precise, altogether too ‘“‘ German,” as 
one might say. It tends too easily to 
become mechanical, a hard and fast system, 
instead of a means to anend. The grasp 
of fundamental truths and aims, apd a 
certein freedom and generosity in arriving 
at these, are far more important to the child- 
gardener than a full supply of material, 
and a knowledge of Froebel’s sequences. 
No two Froebel schools are exactly alike. 
Thev will differ, not only in the detail of 
methods, but also in the dominant concep- 
tions of the function of education. They 
will difier, also, in the extent to which they 
avai themselves of the material that has 
been added——-by Cooke and others, from 
the year 1865 oriwards,—to the foundations 
laid by Froebel, and the structure erected 
by tum. But if, within the same country 
and a single village, the difference between 
various applications of the same principle 
can be so marked, it follows that the 
Kincergarten in Europe and the Kinder- 
garten in India, ought to be two different 
things. And noone can create an Indian 
Kindergarten, save Indian educators; for 
the system must be an efflorescence of Indian 
life :tself, embodying educational principles 
that are universally true of man. One 
educator in Bombay, Mr. Chichgar by name, 
has made attempts during the last fifty 
years, to Indianise the Kindergarten, and in 
certain directions he has succeeded wonder- 
fuily. His own face and form are irresistibly 
suggestive of the typical educator, the 
creator of educational philosophy. He 1s 
curiously like the pictures of Froebel, in 
appearance, a mixture of man and mother, 
both venerable. He has the divine witchery 
of calling the children to his arms, and he 
lives for his idea. Undoubtedly Mr. Chich- 
gar has contributed an enormous number of 
elements of great value to the Jndian 
Kindergarten of the future. He has con- 
cretised the study of nurmber and quantity 
with great success. But he himself would 
probably be the first to point out that still 
further progress in generalising the Kinder- 
garten is needed, and that the co-operation 
of every race in India will be necessary 
before the initiation of learning can be 
brought to perfection. 

The Froebel school, as we know it, is 
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immensely costly. The idea has suffered 
from exploitation at the hands of trades- 
people, til it would seem as if one could 
not set out to. teach a few babies without 
all sorts of large expenditure. Yet this is 
directly contrary to the idea of Froebel, 
who must have intended his educational 
material to be as fugitive and valueless as 
the brcken pots and sticks with which 
childrer usually amuse themselves.. A very 
good test for the Indianising of a given toy 
or occupation would thus lie in finding 
some odject which offered an educational 
equivalent, without cost. For instance, the 
first gift Froebel offers the child* 1s a soft 
ball of bright colour. Obviously, for this 
we must take the common Indian rag ball, 
and cover it with red, blue, or yellow, green, 
orange, or purple, cotton. But for a variant 
on this. we can offer a fruit or a flower, of 
the requisite tint, dancing on its stem. 
With these, let the child and its mother, or 
the chiidren and their teacher, simply play. 
It is true that such balls cannot be made to 
rebound, but with this exception, they will 
serve all the purposes of a game, and by 
their means the child can acquire language, 
and act in collaboration with his fellows. 
For the rudiments of military precision and 
uniformity are imparted by means of “ball 
drilling,” or ball-games. The most distinc- 
tive feature of the modern school is its class- 
teaching, as opposed to the individual study, 
and sing-song in chorus, of mediaeval hedge- 
schools. And class-teaching begins with the 
united response of several toa signal, as in 
the case of Froebel’s ball. 

Anotker point to be noted here, is that 
each perception of the child is tobe fol- 
lowed by its appropriate word. First the 
thing or the act, then the name or word. 
We feel the rag-ball, with the fingers, and 
pronounce it soft. But every word has its 
antithesis. ‘Show me something not soft,’ 
asks the teacher, and the child raps on stone 
or wooc, or what not, pronouncing it hard. 
Other parallels are found, and ‘soft, hard,’ 
is realised and repeated over and over again. 
After knowing comes language, and each 
concept Aas its opposite taught with it. The 

“ Gift 1 Six soft coloured balls, blue, red, yellow, green, 
; orange, and purpie in colour. 

Gift J] Ball, cube, and cylinder, in wood, Little used in 
; Kindergarten, Chiefly academic. 

Gift ll] Cube-like box containing 8 one-inch wooden cubes, 

Gift IV Box of equal shape and size, containing eight 


blocks, half the thickness of the former. and twice 
the length, 
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ball is thrown ‘up’ then ‘down.’ The 
left hand and the right are learnt in one 
lesson. It isas easy to the child to learn 
the proper word, in this way, as any simpler 
substitute for it. We have reached the law: 
on the object follows its name, on the deed 
ethe word. 


Froebel gives a series of boxes, contain- 
ing various kinds of bricks for building. 
These boxes are cubes in shape. The first 
is divided into eight smaller cubes, the 
second into eight brick-shaped blocks of 
equal size and shape; the third consists of 
twenty-seven cubes, some of which are 
divided diagonally into triangular halves 
and quarters; and the fourth consists of a 
cube made of brick-shaped blocks, divided 
in the same way. These four gifts, and 
especially the first two of them, are the 
back-bone of the Kindergarten. From them 
the child studies number, geometry, and 
the dividing of quantities. He listens to a 
history story, and makes of them, characters 
in the tale. They are horses in the hunt: 
soldiers in battle; houses and ghats in 
geography; boats, wells, trees, towns, 
worlds,—everything by turns, and nothing 
long. Fixed and solid as is their form, they 
are absolutely fluid to the child’s imagina- 
tion, at once his treasure and his friends. 
But they are made of wood; and to 
describe their form is to imply the skill 
and precision that went to their making. 
They cannot but be expensive. For an 
Indian Kindergarten, therefore, they are out 
of the question, unless they could be repro- 
duced in earthenware, by the village potter, 


and so far, | have not once succeeded in 
having this done, often as I nave tried. A 
substitute for the building gifts 1s to my own 
mind, one of the crying needs of the Indian 
child-garden. In America, however, with 
this perplexity in mind, I foand that theo- 
rists did not consider the building-gifts 
absolutely essential to the ‘Kindergarten. 
Prof. John Dewey, indeed——one of the 
most distinguished thinkers <n these ques- 
tiong—had discarded them altogether, and 
made large wooden blocks ir their place, 
setting the children free to play with these 
on the floor, after the commzn manner of 
the unschooled child, makizg trains and 
engines, and so forth. “The child does not 
get out of these gifts what we imagine that 
he gets,” was his brief reply, when I asked 
him his reason for the change And a great 
English educator points ott that these 
particular building-gifts are not the only 
way in which the child can be taught to 
think accurately, to count arid divide and 
arrange. I have wondered, <1erefore, whe- 
ther we might not make small malas of 
dried nuts or seeds,——a ring of eight for the 
first building-gift, and of twenty-seven for 
the third—and use these for the number- 
concepts that could be evo.ved from the 
bricks. In such a substitute, we miss, of 
course, the definition of form, azd we miss also 
the freedom of manipulation, shat go with 
the toys of Froebel’s designirz. But unless 
they can be imitated in half-baked clay, 
these last cannot be considzred available, 
in India, on any sufficient scale. 


Nivepita, <r Rr.—V. 
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[* the first volume of the new edition 
of the Imperial Gazetteer of- India 

the chapter on Languages appears 
over the signature of Dr. G. A. Grierson. 
The learned author who conducted the 
‘Linguistic Survey of India’, has consider- 
edand discussed the character of all the 
languages of India after having classified 
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them under five families of knman speech, 
namely, the Aryan, the L[ravidian, the 
Munda, the Mon-Khmer and the Tibeto- 
Chinese. 

The author’s estimate of our mental train- 
ing makes it doubtful whethe~we the people 
of India are at all capable of appreciating 
what has been dealt with in the chapter on 
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Languages. The author makes no secret of 
waa: he thinks, and writes as follows :— 

“Feo satives at the present day are able to com- 
prehend the idea connoted by the words ‘a language’. 
Dialests they know and understand. They separate 
ther: anc distinguish them witha meticulous, hair- 
splitz.ng subtlety, which to usseems unnecessary and 
absuri; but their minds ave not trained to grasp the 
conceition, so familiar to us, ofa general term embracing 
a number of interconnected dialects.” 

Meticulous or overcareful study may be 
unnecessary and absurd; and the tracigg of 
words to their roots by splitting their limbs, 
may appear ridiculous to the trained minds ; 
but we fail to understand, because of our 
old ani rotten ideas, how proper insight 
into tke character of a language can be 
obtained without studying its grammatical 
structu-e by pursuing those obsolete me- 
tkocs. Had Dr. Grierson learnt Sanskrit 
and Bengali by these methods he would not 
have nrade himself the laughing-stock of all 
Benzal by asserting that the bande mataram 
song was addressed to the goddess Kali. But 
that is by the by. What has been append- 
edin the name of grammar to the report 
of each Indian dialect, in the ‘Linguistic 
Survey Reports,’ (ably edited no doubt by 
scholars of much reputation), can hardly 
enable a man to pronounce an authoritative 
opitior in regard to the character of the 
dialects. 

Be thatasit may,I shall only examine 
here what the great Oriental scholar has 
said about the Aryan languages with which 
fam somewhat familiar. I set forth first 
of al the propositions which Dr. Grierson 
has given us to accept on his authority, and 
from, waich he has drawn all his conclusions. 
They are :— 

(z=) Modern Aryan languages were not 
derrved from Sanskrit. “Some pastoral 
tribes” (long before the Vedic days) “found 
their way across the Hindukush”, and spread 
their languages “over the whole of northern 
India es far as Dibrugarh in the extreme 
east of Assam’” and Kanara, to the south 
of Bombay. All the modern vernaculars 
have treir origin in the “patois of these 
pestoral tribes.” 

(2) The latest comers of the Indo-Aryans 
settled -hemselves in the so-called mid-land, 
by forcing the earlier immigrants “outward 
in thre2 directions, to the east, to the south 
ard to ~he west.” “The latest comers would 
nct necessarily be on good terms with their 
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predecessors, who quite possibly opposed 
them as intruders, nor did they speak the 
same language.” One particular Indo-Aryan 
dialect of these late comers, may be taken 
to represent the archaic language of the 
Rigveda. 

(3) Sanskrit is the polished form of thee 
archaic Vedic tongue, this polish was given 
tothe Vedic by the grammarians, culmi- 
nating in the work of Panini. This 
Sanskrit was never a vernacular, and even 
in olden times it was learnt as a second 
language. 

(4) The outer languages (7. e. the languages 
derived from the patois of the earliest 
settlers), namely, Marhatti, Bengali, Oriya, 
&c., “remain unaffected in their essence, by 
the speech of the mid-land.” 

(5) The literary Bengali of the present 
day, is a false artificial language. Difterent 
dialects prevail in Bengal; and Mussalmani 
is one of them. 

Coming to the last proposition, the readers 
may very well see that the opinion of the 
great scholar is fraught with some danger; 
fora time may come,when this opinion record- 
ed in an authoritative book, and expressed 
at a time when there does not seem to be any 
cause for dispute, may prove weighty enough 
to crush the biased views of the ill-trained 
minds of the natives. We have to bear in 
mind the sinister indirect attempts already 
made to partition Bengal linguistically. 

There are many European scholars, (not 
easily to be pushed aside as men wanting in 
mental training) who do not consider any of 
the above propositions to be correct,— 
though they possess knowledge of Indian 
languages. Had it not been so, it would have 
been difficult for us “natives” to say that 
we understood our own languages, and that 
these propositions, interesting because of 
their newness only, did not. bear examina- 
tion. 

It is very difficult to meet Dr. Grierson, 
for he has not chosen to cite authorities or 
adduce reasons in support of his proposi- 
tions beyond what he has added at the end 
of the Chapter by way of his own signature. 
Where he has adduced reasons, he has 
rather stated new propositions in the name 
of reasons, which stand equally in need of 
support. However, the questions are im- 
portant; and I proceed to discuss them in 
logical order. 


ARYAN LANGUAGES IN THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA 


{. EARLIEST PASTORAL TRIBES AND THEIR 
LANGUAGES, 


As to the original cradleland of the pre- 
historic Aryans, nothing has yet been 
settled; and the oldest record of the Aryans, 
the Vedas, being far from replete with evi- 
dence as to their original home and migra- 
tory movements, the question relating to the 
appearance of Aryans in India is still a matter 
for careful inquiry and research. Dr. Grierson 
could takeit for granted that those who had 
the archaic dialect of the Rigveda for their 
speech came to India by crossing the Indus, 
only because the philologists have been main- 
taining the proposition since long. But what 
facts are there to justify the author to take 
up the vague suggestion of Dr. Hoernle and 
to put it down with confidence that the 
patois of some pre-Vedic pastoral tribes had 
taken root in India before the Vedic dialect 
prevailed ? 

The evidence is declared to be linguistic 
and, itis said, has been obtained by Dr. 


Grierson while pursuing his Linguistic Survey. 


The method of reasoning, the facts set forth 
in support of the proposition, and the pro- 
position itself, may be briefly stated thus :— 
The Aryan languages in use in Northern, 
Eastern and South-Western countries not 
only differ from the languages of mid- 
India but also differ from one another; the 
Vedic’ Aryans must have occupied the mid- 
land; hence it is established beyond any 
doubt that the languages other than those 
of the mid-land originated from the patois of 
some pastoral tribes who preceded the Vedic 
Aryans. All the dialects are admitted to 
be Aryan in origin, but as they differ from 
one another, their origin has been presumed 
to be different. The very fact that they are 
so many dialects, shows they must not be 
one and the same, and that they must have 
marked points of-difference, even though 
they might have been derived from one and 
the same language. Dhialectic variations 
took place because of distance and because 
of contact with other tribes or races; and 
thus it was that dialects were formed, as 
they are formed everywhere. But what 
points of essential difference were found to 
justify the conclusion have not been given 
us. On the other hand with reference to 
Dr. Grierson’s remarks in the ‘ Report of the 
Census of India, rgo1,’ and in his monogram 
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on the ‘Pisacha languages,’ | am constrained 
to say that the learned author has built a 
stupendous structure with very weak mate- 
rials, on the foundation of a fancy of his 
own. 

Need I make a statement of the well 
known truth that it 7s grananar and not 
‘sound® or ‘vocabulary’ which g ves a dialect 
its oharacter? Merely because some tribes 
use sqme words of Aryan origin, Dr. Grierson 
concludes that they are remnants in hilly 
countries of the old Aryan peonvle. Itis on 
the evidence of ‘sound’ and ‘vocabulary’ he 
has thought out different or gins for some 
dialects of Northern India. such reckless 
assumptions have brought pailology into 
disrepute with all anthropolcgists, though 
philology asa branch of knowledge has a 
useful sphere of its own. 

Dr. Grierson would not have been led 
to draw wholly upon his tagination— 
excited at the sight of some ~vords—, if he 
had cared to analyse his summarily rejected 
Sanskrit, and then to follow the Prakritas 
of old, which being changed, zll the modern 
Aryan dialects have been farmed. It is 
impossible to do it here in crder to show 
the unsoundness of Dr. Grierson’s pro- 
position, which is merely an assumption 
made at the suggestion of some words and 
certain sounds. 

One word only regarding ‘Sound’ need 
be stated. “Shiboleth” test may be of 
practical value when two races remain apart 
from each other. But it mus’ be borne in 
mind, that the pronunciation of words in a 
particular manner does not incicate peculiar- 
ity in the structure of the vocel organs but is 
due wholly to the education of the ear. If an 
infant born in England of pure English 
parents be nurtured wholly in an Indian 
home he will not display the peculiarities 
of English pronunciation, and will never 
mispronounce Indian names. Bengalis 
who. have settled in Orissa but have not 
mixed their blood with the Oriyas, pro- 
nounce Bengali words in Oriya fashion with 
Oriya pronunciation and Oriya intonation. 
Not to speak of the higher caste people of 
Aryan descent, there 1s overwhelming evi- 
dence, that the very people whose environ- 
ment has changed the pronur.ciation of even 
the Brahmans in East Bengal, do change 
their pronunciation when they settle in the 
district of Hugly. Thomson’s ‘Heredity’ and 
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Ba.dwin’s ‘Social and Ethnical interpreta- 
ticns’ may be referred to with profit. 

Dr. Grierson requested Mr. Pargiter (who 
has recently retired from the bench of the 
Ca-cutta High Court) to show on a map the 
distribution of those people who were array- 
ed m the great Kurukshetra War, to see if 
the theory he has started at the sugg@stion 
of vcrds and sounds, could get any support 
there from. He expected that the distribu- 
tio- would show ethnographical division of 
races under the Pandavas and the Kauravas. 
No cne can question the fitness of Mr. 
Pazgiter for the execution of the task. The 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
Ap-i ofthis year publishes the learned paper 
of LI, Pargiter, and a beautiful map has 
been appended to it. Excepting in one or 
two points the map is exactly what Mr. 
Pargiter published in 1896 in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I think that 
the position of Suhma was shown more 
correctly in a first map. But this is a 
digression. Grierson must have been 
greatly Seasons in not getting any sup- 
port irom the paper, for the facts disclosed 
go vather a Beaty way towards demolishing 
his ckeory. 


Il, THE PLACE OF THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE IN 
ANCIENT AND MODERN I[NDIA.— 


I cannot bring myself to imagine that 
Dr. Grierson, who is widely known to bea 
grea: Oriental scholar, has made his author- 
itative statements regarding our archaic and 
classical languages without possessing suffi- 
cien= xnowledge of them. Again it appears 
so strange that one having even very 
commion acquaintance with the languages 
of old India could tora moment think that 
Sanskriz is the polished form of the Vedic 
language. 

Those who commenced to call the literary 
language of olden days by the name ‘Sans- 
krita’ had not even the remotest idea as to 
when that language obtained its hitth posi- 
tion. Meitner Panini nor his distinguished 
commentator of the second century B. C. 
—the author of the Mahabhashya, knew that 
the Lauktka Bhasha which formed the 
subject matter of the grammar could be 
callec in future by the name Sanskrit or 
polisked language. Nowhere in the whole 
of the Mahabharata is there a single passage 
where the word ‘Sanskrita’ has been used 


for the language in question or for any 
language at all. Only in the rewritten 
Ramayana ofa very late date, comprising 
the Uttarakanda, and composed in metres of 
many sorts, do we get the earliest evidence 
of the language of that book being called 
Sanskrit. 

The grammarians who have been given 
the credit of having polished the Vedic 
language, called the Vedic language by the 
name Chhandasa, and described what is now 
called Sanskrit by the term Laukizka Bhasha 
(or current language). I donot see any reason 
why Panini should have tolda lie to the 
effect that the language of which he was 
then writing a grammar was then a Bhasha 
of the Loka or people; and [| fail also to 
clearly see how such an audacious lie could 
be tolerated by Panini’s contemporaries and 
successors. Dr, Grierson could not but have 
noticed the matter in Panini’s book, when 
reading it, if he has read it at all, but he 
has not attempted to explain it away. 

The great Oriental scholar must also have 
noticed in Panini’s grammar, for which he 
has assigned a date ignoring Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
opinion, that the Chhandasa language was 
an object of reverential study and nobody 
could even dare to handle it to reform it. Dr. 
Grierson must be presumed to possess some 
knowledge of the Vedic and later Sanskrit 
languages. Could he then not notice the fact 
that in moods and tenses and in other 
different forms of expression, the archaic 
Vedic language is richer than Sanskrit? It 
was then certainly a very bad polish which 
Panini gave to the Vedic language when he 
turned it on the lathe of his grammar. 
Panini’s mental attainments have been 
highly spoken of by all European scholars. 
But it detracts greatly from his glory if to 
give a polish he made the language poorer. 

We must acknowledge greatefully that 
western scholars have taught us and are 
teaching us how to make a critical study of 
things. But itis also true that from none 
but European scholars do we get at times 
theories which are only creatures of mere 
freaks of fancy. 

Having given reins to his imagination Dr. 
Grierson has also found out some new mean- 
ings of old things. Merely from similarity of 
sounds he has inferred that the ‘ Pakthas’* of 
the Rigveda are the modern Pathans. I would 
not have wondered if the Afridis, who are 
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called Apridis, were made the authors of the 
Apri hymns. It is regrettable that eminent 
and capable scholars sometimes neglect 
facts, and launch theories by sheer force of 
their superior mental training. 

I refer the readers to the scholarly remarks 
*of V. Fausboll in his preface to the ‘Sutta- 
Nipata’ (S. B. E. Vol X), wherein he shews 
that some portion of that book must be of 
very old date. Those richer forms of the 
Vedic language which we find wanting in the 
classical Sanskrit, were in use in the oldest 
Pali. The great scholar has pointed out that 
we meet within the old Pali, “the fuller 
Vedic forms of nouns and verbs in the plural, 


infinitives...... and many other Vedic forms 
and words.” That it is the Vedic language 
which in course of time assumed the form 
now known as Pali cannot be doubted. 

It can be easily shewn that the language 
which Panini called Laukika Bhasha, and 
which very probably during the first century 
A.C. commenced to be called Sanskrit, did 
not differ much from the Chhandasa lan- 
guage, at the first stage of its evolution. A 
little later we find that Sanskrit is so allied 
to Pali that they cannot be said to be two 
different languages. Professor A. A. Mac- 
donell has pointed out many instances of 
old Sanskrit forms in the preface to his 
excellent edition of Brihaddevata. That these 
forms agree with the Pali forms may be 
easily seen. 

In connection with the learned paper of 
Mr. Rapson (J. R. A. S. 1904), wherein he 
has established successfully that Sanskrit was 
once a spoken language, Mr. Thomas shewed 
that if the text of the Pali inscriptions 
of Asoka’s time, and the literal translations 
of the text in Sanskrit were placed side by 
side, one would find only such difference in 
pronunciation, &c., as always exists between 
the literary and spoken froms of the same 
dialect. Both the scholars stated it in clear 
terms, that “Sanskrit was a spoken language 
in precisely the same sense, as the literary 
English we all speak.’ 

How by the expansion of the Aryan posses- 
sions in India at distant centres different dial- 
ects arose by dialectic variations of one and the 
same language has also been described by Mr. 
Rapson. Sir Herbert Risley has very rightly 
remarked that without even resorting to the 
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theory of patois-speaking hordes, the changes 
in the dialects of Central India can easily be 
explained. It has also been shown by Mr. 
Rapson that Sanskrit as a literzry and stan- 
dard language killed many p-z2vincial dial- 
ects and tried to kill many more that arose 
during the qth, 5th and 6th centuries. His 
analogy of literary English on the point is 
very apt; for this literary English has driven 
out many local dialects of Eagland. The 
remagk which Dr. Grierson then made need 
not be noticed, as there is nothing substan- 
tial in it. 

Another fact may be mentioned. If the 
Bengali and Oriya languages be carefully 
studied, there will be no coubt left that 
those languages or dialects were derived 
from Pali. I cannot enter int: such an ana- 
lysis here, but I hope to show .< in the papers 
which Iintend to submit to the Sahitya Pari- 
shad of Bengal. 


Ill. Is Lirzerary BENGALI A FALSE 
LANGUAGE ? 


Now remains practically the only question 
in discussion as to whether the Bengali lan- 
guage of our literature is a false language. 
The remarks of Messrs Rapson and Thomas 
regarding Sanskrit, apply -vholly to the 
literary Bengali. That this language has 
already driven out much of provincialism 
and is helping greatly towards bringing 
about a unity in respect of language through- 
out Bengal cannot be doubte= by anybody. 
If Dr. Grierson had condescended to study the 
structure of the so-called diffrent dialects of 
Bengal, he could not but zave admitted, 
that they were not different c-alects. Could 
literary Bengali be accepted so naturally 
by all people of all distrizts (including 
even the Mahomedans) if it kad not exactly 
that position which literary English occupies 
amongst many provincial forms of the 
English language? The quescion is so simple 
that had it not been for the -emark of such 
an emjnent man, I would not have discussed 
it at all. 

Even if we take it for granted that the 
remark of Dr. Grierson that the literary 
Bengali cannot be undesstood by the 
peasants easily, and that it has to be learnt 
by the ordinary people,is cuite true; does 
that shew that it isan artificial language? 
Can the peasants and illiterate people of 
England understand the anguage which 
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Dr. Grierson uses in writing what he thinks? 
Is the language of the high class newspapers 
and reviews of England understood by the il- 
literate people of that country? Can high 
thoughts be expressed in the language used 
in ordinary conversation? Dr. Grierson 
considers it an unfortunate thing that the 
poems and essays of our literary men cannot 
be understood by the ordinary people, and 
so recommends the use of the language of 
daily conversation in expressing all thoughts. 
This can only be done if high thoughts be 
stifled and we write only popular ballads 
far the ordinary people. Why is it that Dr. 
Grierson does not lament over the sad 
condition which prevails in England where 
the veople fail to understand and appreciate 
the effusions of poets from Chaucer to 
Tennyson without learning the English 
Janguage properly in public schools? If in 
the language of Dr. Grierson, the growth of 
a “literary Bengali, may almost be called a 
national misfortune,” and we must use the 
language that is used in conversation, we 
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shall have the good fortuneto get as many 
dialects as there are at least districts in the 
province of what once was Lower Bengal. 


Is it a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ? 

But it is only partially true that our 
common folk do not understand literary ® 


Bengali. They understand the Bengali 
Ramayan and Mahabharat and other poems 
written in literary Bengali; they understand 
the dialogue carried on by the actors in 
high-flown literary Bengaliin Yatras (the 
indigenous theatrical performances of Ben- 
gal). Many a time have we noticed illiter- 
ate mothers bewailing the death of their 
children almost in the language used in 
Bengali books. But we must stop. For 
though Bengali be our mother-tongue, 
though we may have studied it, and written 
books in it, we are after all “natives” and 
must not presume to fathom the depth of a 
great European scholar’s ignorance of Bengal 
and the Bengali language. 
B. C. Mazumpar. 


NATIONALITY AND ITS BASIS* 


Ste write a complete paper on “Natlon- 
ality’? would be to write a book, for 
“Nationality” is a subject, so vast and 
varied in its’ aspects, that it is impossible 
to treat it from every point of view in the 
shor, space of a paper like this. I have, 
the-cfore, taken up only one aspect of 
nationality as the subject of this paper— 
namely the political aspect, or the nation- 
ality of the State. 


A nation, as we all know, is a complex 
community, bound together by certain com- 
mon sympathies. And the nation is nation- 
al, in proportion as each member ideatifies 
himself with the common good of all the 
different communities that make up the 
naticnality. For there may be, and - there 
always are, many distinct communities, 
with aims and opinions of their own, mak- 
ing up a nationality. Nationality is the 
large circle that includes and embraces a 
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number, large or small as the case may be, 
of other smaller circles. A man is first 
English before he is Liberal or Conservative 
—he is first an Indian before he is Hindu 
or Mahomedan. A Liberal has his own 
aims and opinions, a Conservative has his, 
but both the Liberal and the Conservative 
are bound by the same common aim, the 
good of England. - Their differences of 
opinion in other matters melt into oblivion, 
when a national question is involved. For 
they are bound together by that all absorb- 
ing passion called “Patriotism,” and com- 
mon sympathies—sympathies that exist only 
between themi and not with others—sym- 
pathies that make them willingly join 
hands under a common central government. 
Patriotism is in political life, what faith 
is in religion or integrity in social inter- 
course. 

We see, therefore, that nationality isa 
vast and comprehensive circle including and 
embracing many smaller ones. But al- 
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though, nationality has been made up of 
these other smaller ones, yet this circle, 
thus constructed, controls and governs all 
the others. Its power is supreme. Indivi- 
duals must give in where nationality de- 
mands, for is not nationality a symbol of 
¢he Godhead ? It is the central power, over- 
riding and overruling those other forces that 
made it the central power. It possesses 
supreme authority, because it fulfills the 
whole. For the theory of nationality has 
its basis on the democratic theory of the 
all important supremacy of the general will. 
The general will has the greatest power, 
and therefore the power of nationality, 
which has been created by the general will, 
is supreme. Thus we see, that nationality 
is founded on the paramount supremacy of 
the general or collective will, any resis- 
tance to which is an act of treason. 

The nation, thus constituted, stands on 
its own authority. It does not consider the 
rights and wishes of particular individuals. 
The variety of their interests is merged 
init. It sacrifices their distinctive wishes 
and duties, to the higher and nobler claim 
of nationality. The child of individuals— 
it becomes more powerful than those very 
individuals. ‘To illustrate this point is not 
difficult. The British cabinet was formed 
by Parliament—and now the cabinet is 
more powerful than the Parliament itself. 
Or to employ a more common simile: The 
human body is made up of different organs, 
each of which is essential. But the body as 
it thus stands completed, is more powerful 
than those different organs with which it 
was made up. Its interests are greater than 
the interests of each one of the organs. 

So far we have seen that nationality 1s 
the sum total of a number of minor groups 
and communities ; and that thus constituted, 
its power is higher, itsauthority greater than, 
and its interests supreme, over those of the 
smaller communities that built it up. If 
we look more closely, and examine more 
minutely the theory of nationality, we find 
that it is merely an extension of that 
family system, which was once the pride 
and glory of Ancient India, and which still 
exists, though its spirit seems to have been 
lost, in almost every part of India. In the 
family system we find different members 
constituting the family, each having his own 
ideals and his own separate interests—-but 
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when the interest of the family as a family 
is involved, the interests of thase different 
members sink into nothingness. In the 
family we find brothers totally drferent from 
each other by nature and constitution, and 
yet bound together-—and bound very closely 
—-by the common interests oi the family. 
The seme patriotism that we found so 
absorbing in political lfe, we find in the 
family, for one aspect of fatriotism is 
derivéd from private life. The original 
basis of patriotism was the idez of self-pre- 
servation—and this developed ixto a moral 
duty. Soit is in the family. The family 
ideal, too, started with the insz nct of seli- 
preservation, for the different members of 
the family cannot prosper, if the family 
does not thrive, and gradually this .idea, 
selfish and material in its origin, developed 
into a moral duty in which self was merged 
in self-less-ness. 

Thus we see that nationality and the 
family system have their origin n the same 
idea, and that nationality is merely an 
extension—a development of the family. 
with a wider sphere of activity and a more 
comprehensive range. And because nation- 
ality covers such a wide area, it follows 
of necessity, that sometimes the interests 
of the family and those of naiionality are 
antagonistic—that is when the family stands 
in the way of nationality. For we have 
seen before that nationality recognises nc 
interests save its own, and all the divergent 
interests that stand in its wey-are swept 
aside and crushed. When the public wea’ 
is concerned, and national purp<ses are to be 
subserved private interests, anc sometimes 
even private existence, must be sacrificed 
Therefore the interests of the family are 
subordinate to those of nationa‘ity, as are al’ 
other interests. Then it follows. that one has 
to serve one’s nation before one’s family. This 
does not seem strange when on: has graspec 
the theory of Nationality. Let us take 
again theexample of the human body. Each 
organ or limb that builds up the body, ts 
important no doubt, and must ze saved anc 
taken care of, if possible, at a tremendous 
cost and sacrifice. But if it comes to z 
question of either losing that organ or los- 
ing the whole body—then that organ mus- 
be sacrificed and not the body. This isa 
universal truism. The same is the relatior 
between the family and the State. Eack 
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and every family must be saved if possible ; 
bat when it comes toa question of either 
sucrficing the family or the State, then the 
amily, and not the State, must be sacrificed. 
Thevefore when one stands midway between 
the -amily and the State—when the family 
palls him in one direction, and the State in 
another—it is the imperative duty of gevery 
man, who has a grain of national feeling 
lets in him, to follow the State and sacrifice 
his family. For he must remember th@t the 
lite of the State 1s more important than the 
jie of the family——nay, the life of the State 
:s essential to the life of the famuly, for if 
tke State did not prosper, the family would 
be doomed; and therefore one would defeat 
one’s Own purpose by serving the family 
rather than the State. 

Itis the proper object of the family to 
mou_d and shape the character of the indivi- 
dcal. to educate him during his period of 
ocnecrity. After that he is called out into 
ar independent self-directive activity. Then 
nationality claims him for its own. The 
ties of the family still bind him, no doubt, 
bet they bind him, with silken, not iron 
bends. Then nationality gives leave to 
his individuality, so that individuality may 
acd its quota of variety to the sum of 
national activity. 

[have attempted so far, to explain the 
nature of nationality and to give an appro- 
2anate definition. We have seen that nation- 
ality is the unity of a number of different 
pecples or communities, bound by common 
synfpathies. We have also seen that nation- 
al.ty is more powerful than those very forces 
that build it up, and that its claims are 
higher than the claims of the family or any 
otner tie. 

New let us examine what is the basis of 
ths eeling of nationality. If that basis 
is zo be summed up in one single phrase, 
that phrase would no doubtbe “Common 
Sympathies” as we have seen already. But 
th.sane phrase isnot enough. Foe it may 
be asxed and asked quite reasonably—what 
is the basis of “Common Sympathies” or in 
otzer words, under what conditions and 
bezween what people do common sym- 
pachies grow up? That is the question | 
shill now attempt to answer. 

The first answer to this question that 
suggests itself to every mind is “Community 
cf race, language and religion,” that is 
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common sympathies grow up among people 
of the same race, language or religion, or in 
other words, the basis of nationality is 
race, religion, or language. That is no 
doubt true to: a certain extent. Community 
of these help and help materially—to the 
formation of Nationality, but they are bys 
no means a necessary or essential factor. 
1 mean diversity of race, language, or reli- 
bar to the 


gion is not an insuperable 

building of nationality. This would no 
doubt seer a very audacious statement 
tosome, but if we consider the point 


carefully we find that neither in reality nor 
in theory has diversity of race, language 
or religion ever stood in the way of 
nationality. If historical examples are 
needed they can be found in abundance. 
Ethnologically Switzerland—perhaps, the 
best governed country of Europe—is divided 
into three parts. They are either French or 
German or Italian;—one-third of the popula- 
tion speak French, one-third speak German, 
and one-third Italian. Neither in religion 
are they united. But did that in any way 
interfere when Switzerland rose to a man 
and claimed her inherent birth-right, indepen- 
dence? Take again Belgium, The Flemish 
provinces have very much more in common 
with Holland, and the Walloon provinces 
with France, than they have with each 
other—and yet are they not bound together 
by the common nationality of Belgium ? Can 
hostility on account of diversity of reli- 
gion attain a higher pitch than the hostility 
between the clericals and protestants that 
exists in France? And yet in spite of it, is 
not France a united nation? Are not the 
United States of America made up of people 
of different races and religions? One might 
go on citing example after examplc—for 
they are abundant. And the reason is as 
clear as daylight. For, after all, what does 
diversity of race or religion mean? Is it 
not merely that people of different races or 
religions have different opinions on certain 
subjects? Does it not amount to this only? 
My brother and I have different opinions on 
every subject under the sun—and yet are 
we not of the same family bound by the 
same ties? So is it in nationality. Its 
silken bonds bind together people of different 
races and religions. 

Then, there is another basis of nation- 
ality—-and it is on this that Mill puts the 
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greatest emphasis. It is argued that com- 
mon historical traditions—a common nation- 
al history, common pride and humiliation— 
is the strongest basis of nationality. Here 
again the same argument applies. Common 
historical traditions are no doubt a very 
«trong basis of nationality. It was by this 
that the Italian nation was revived and 
Italy won her independence. But is it an 
essential basis? Did the people of Switzer- 
land have any common historical traditions 
when they established their nationality? 
To what common historical event or glory 
could the Americans refer, when they formed 
themselves into a nation?—And so the 
examples multiply ! 

What then is the true basis of nationality ? 
We see that it is neither community of race, 
language, or religion, nor common historical 
traditions. What then ts it ? What made the 
Swiss forget their differences and join hands 
under a common nationality?—What im- 
pelled the Americans to sink their differences 
and form themselves into a nation ? 

Let us go back to the family system for a 
moment—and we shall be able to answer 
this question. What is it that binds my 
brother and me although we feel and think 
differently on every question? Is it not 
merely the feeling that every stone and every 
brick, every creek and every corner of the 
family dwelling, belongs to me, me as well 
as to my brother? Is it not the feeling that 
we belong to the same common home ?— 
the home! the home! Can any tie be greater 
or any claim stronger than that which binds 
together our home and us? Sois it with 
nationality. The Swiss were fired with the 
thought that every hill and every dale— 
every stream and every river—every inch 
of land in Switzerland, was their own 
common property—theirs and theirs only. 

Thus we come to the only true, the only 
real, the only essential basis of nationality 
—the same geographical boundary—the 
feeling that ours is the same homeland. 
Neither race nor religion, nor language can 
divide a people who are knit together by 
the same homeland—the same common soil. 
Man and soil areinseparably bound together 
—that is the essential basis of nationality. 

And now I come to my real point. All this 
time I have been merely beating about the 
bush—so to say—but now I come to my real 
aim—the purpose that made me undertake 
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to write this paper. My true oz_ect was to 
prove that India as it exists o-day is a 
nation, if only the Indians wruld realise 
that fact. There is nothing in -he way, no 
real barrier—no insuperable dif-culty—that 
can prevent the whole of India from being 
joined together under a commor aationality. 
Of course we have been told froma our child- 
hood—taught by the British Grvernment— 
that India can never be a Ur ed Nation, 
becase there are so many racesznd so many 
Let us refuse to liste1 to this— 
let us refuse to allow our minds :o be drug- 
ged. Let us realise that th= only basis 
of nationality—I mean the oly essential 
basis—is a common soil, and that India 
possesses. 

Then there is another po.it that the 
British Government is never weary of 
reminding us of. In season and zut of season 
it is being dinned into our ears. “ Not only 
have the Indians no common historical 
traditions,’ they say, “but wrt historical 
memories they have are fraugk~ with bitter- 
ness! How can the Sikh and :aue Mahratta 
unite, how can the Hindu and Mahomedan 
unite? for were they not fyhting with 
each other till we extended ow benevolent 
rule and protected them” ? 

Yes, this seems to be the sump card ol 
Government, for they end their argument 
with this, and we like so many school 
children, accept this view as zospel truth ! 
Can we not retort and say: “How can 
the English and the Scotch umntie, for were 
they not fighting with eaca other till 
modern times? Have the Scotc. people for- 
gotten—can they ever forget that treacher- 
ous deed of the English-—the massacre of 
Glencoe?” Yes, we can eastiy retort by 
saying this. But this is not the only exam- 
ple we can cite. There existed in England 
itself two parties—two partis that went 
to war with each other and kught to the 
bitter end to settle their differsences.—Those 
two parties still exist in England, though 
under different names. And vet were they 
not—have they not always beez> and are they 
not still under the same natiorzlity? I refer 
to the Cavaliers and the Purizsns, who went 
to war with each other—a war that re- 
sulted in the execution of rong Charles I. 
After the war and the restoration, under the 
names of Whigs and Tories, thsse two parties 
still had their differences—anz as Liberals 
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and Tonservatives they rétain those difter- 
ences at the present day. Have they not 
kitter memories—-these two parties? and yet 
doa they not belong to the same common 
nationality ? 

No, let us refuse to be drugged, to be 
hyonotised, into the belief that we are not 
a. nation, for we are, only we have to gealise 
that fact. Do we not all, each one of us, 
delong first to India, before we belong to 
any sect or creed? To quote those exqaisite 
lines of Sister Nivedita, “when a,common 
hanger is fed by common harvests, when a 
common death is meted out by common 
femines, when a single burst of thanks- 
gving hails the advent of each season 
ir its sequence, when a single wail is heard 
ir. the terror of rains withheld; when need 
is one, and hope is one, when fear is one 
and love is one, how can there be barriers 
dividing them? Those whom truth Joins, 
how are human hypnotisms to divide?” 
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Does not every Indian heart swell with 
pride, when they hear that national song, 
“Bande Mataram”’? 


“My mother-land I sing, 

Her splendid streams, her glorious trees, 

The Zephyrs from the far-off Vindhyan heights, 
Her fields of waving corn! ° 
The rapt’rous radiance of her moon-lit nights, 

The trees in flower that flame afar. 

The smiling days that sweetly vocal are, 

The heppy blessed mother-land! 
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Of splendid streams, of Bloueus trees, 
My mcther-land I sing ! 

The stzinless charms that e’er endure, 
And verdant banks and wholesome breeze, 
That with her praises ring’ 


Does not this exquisite, this glorious song, 
speak of the India of the Hindu as well as 
of the Mahomedan, of the Sikh as well as 
of the Mahratta ? Does not this song speak 


of the only India—the India that is the * 


home of every Indian ? 


NOTES 


Liberty versus Authority in Education. 


We wish to call the attention of all 
educators to the article printed in this issue, 
or ‘‘ Liberty versus Authority in Education.” 
The paper has a value for all of us, trans- 
cending its more immediate and direct 
application, so clearly does it  distin- 
giuish between the authority that is merely 
repressive and compelling, and the authority 
that gives shelter to the growth of liberty, 
even in the earliest stages of development. 
Besides this, the paper affords us a glimpse 
into the perplexities and ideals of western 
civilisation. The strife of wills which it 
de-cribes is perhaps an inevitable result of 
individualism carried to excess; and if we 
are to embark on such a phase of evolution 
it s all important that we should, from the 
bezinning, carry with us the corrective of 
aporopriate saving ideals. Many forces in 
the life of to-day are propelling us in the 
direction of smaller famuily-groups and 
greater social isolation in cities. While we 
yield to these influences, as we must do, more 
or iess, let us not forget the sweetness and 
gliry of our past. Let us never decry the 


deep civ-lisation of our communal life, in 
home and village, where the old and the 
young form a common care, and find a 
common happiness, where labour is shared, 
and the social will is expressed through the 
individual, in sweetness and sacrifice. Keep- 
ing a firm hold on these virtues and achieve- 
ments of our dharma, we shall be the 
better able to make our advance in isolation 
an advarce also in that mutual generosity 
which -s ‘Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity.’ 

But there is a more direct and obvious 
value in the paper published, than any of 
these. It is true that the estrangement here 
described as between parent and child, is 
somewhat startling to the Indian mind. It 
is true that the principle laid down by the 
writer, has been enunciated in the famous 
Sanskrit maxim, “after sixteen, a father 
should treat his son as his friend.” But, 
on the other hand, if for parent we subs- 
titute teacher, or school master, throughout 
this paper: if for ‘home,’ we read school 
or college, we shall find the method des- 
cribed, and the question discussed, exceed- 
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ingly illuminating. There can be no doubt 
that now, and for some years to come, 
education is our national function. It 
is a function that no other can perform for 
us. When Prof. Geddes, commenting on 
Sir Henry Craik’s remarks on this subject, 
Said recently that the last persons to be 
entrusted with the problem of its future 
direction were those “wooden heads,” the 
Europeanised lawyers and others, whom 
Government Education in this country had 
already turned out, he was wrong. Wooden: 
headed as some of us may be, it 1s we our- 
selves, and no other on our behalf, who 
have now, consciously and deliberately, to 
undertake the problem of our own educa- 
tion. We dare not leave it longer to others. 
We cannot ‘longer profess the confidence 
that would make it possible to doso. Some 
of those who have been called ‘wooden- 
headed’ will undoubtedly be led to interest 
themselves in this great task. What then? 
They are surely not more ‘Europeanised’ 
than Europeans themselves! They have a 
love for their own land, and a sense of 
responsibility for the future of their own 
people, to which it would be absurd for 
Europeans to lay claim. And however 
superficially Anglicised they may be, their 
sub-conscious knowledge and associations 
are all Indian through and through. We 
do not deny that they are likely to make 
some mistakes. But we do deny that their 
mistakes are likely to be in any sense so 
serious or so misleading as those of foreign- 
ers. Better the very woodenest of these 
wooden heads of our own, than the utmost 
mechanical perfection of outsiders. From 
the point of view of the wooden-head him- 
self, again, it may be asked, why is he 
wooden? Is it not just because he has had 
no opportunity of applying his education, 
such as itis? He has a right to carry all 
the responsibilities, and do all the duties, 
of aman. Only by facing these can he 
rise into the fulfilment of his own humanity, 
and become truly virilised. As W. J. 
Bryan said of self-government, so we of 
education: “It is always only a_ relative 
term: No people do it so well that they 
could not be improved, and none so badly, 
that it might not be worse.” We must 
begin where we are. We must express 
ourselves, nay, we have a right to express 
ourselves, and by self-expression, by steadily 
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proceeding from known to unknown, to 
achieve our own development. 


Decrease in the means’ of Figher 
Education. 


There is an impression abrcad that the 
authorities are feeling their way towards a 
progreesive decrease in the meacs of Higher 
Education. In the name of the importance 
of the vernaculars and the sac-e2d necessity 
of primary teaching, we expec: to see the 
collective intellect of our pecple degraded 
in status, and opportunities which of old 
were democratised in India, shut off and 
reserved for the privileged (and usually un- 
educable) classes. It is felt that this is 
what Sir Henry Craik’s cr-cicisms are 
intended to support. It is the secret also of 
the East Indian Association’s deliberations 
in London on this same subject. Now from 
the point of view of shrewdness, and inten- 
sification of race-divisions, this may seem to 
a privileged few as statesmanship. But 
those who think it so have seriously mis- 
taken the nature of Modern India. A like 
process might as well have bee= attempted 
in the Scotland of sixty yeazz ago, or the 
Germany of the late fifteenth century. For 
India, like those countries, is the land of 
the poor scholar. 

In the perfectly organised offence of Lord 
Curzon against us, no part essential to the 
creation of bitterness and distrust was 
lacking. Yet he takes but 2 superficial 
view, who does not understand that the 
blade of that dagger was t-:2 Education 
Act, the edge put upon it the Convocation 
Speech, and the handle by hich it was 
grasped, the Partition of Bengal. These 
three things fitted together, wiz= a delicacy 
and precision that otherwhere might have 
been admirable, to make a weapon whose 
impression, whose memory cculd never be 
undone. But the Education ict, silent as 
we seemed, was the overwhelming, incontro- 
vertible fact that convinced al: parties, and 
made all India conscious of che supreme 
divergence of her own interests and those 
of the rulers. Further efforts in the same 
direction, then, will have effects. that 
no Government can overcoms. Education 
is the one thing on which we Iadians shall 
never consent to relinquish ccr hold. Im- 
portant as is Industrial Recorstruction, im- 
portant as is the National Swakening ir 
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all directions, we Indians, whatever cur 
caste or creed, never forget that man exists 
‘tor knowledge, and that the limitation of 
knowledge is a-dharma or unrighteousness 
The vroblem before us, then, is one of 
Self-Education, and we welcome nothing, as 
we welcome contributions towards the 
Philosophy of Education. ® 


The New Education Movement in 
England. @ 


The New Education Movement in England 
crginated some twenty years ago, with a 
few perents and teachers who were eager to 
rev:se the theory and practice of education in 
the light of the truth that the nature of the 
child limself, and the law of his own develop- 
ment must be the final criterion in determin- 
ing the method by which he shall be taught. 
This teaching founded itself on the Return 
to Nature of Rouseau, as worked out in the 

experiments of Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, 
and others. In England, one of the earliest, 
as he is still the most authoritative and 
di tinguished of the New Education thinkers 
amd workers, has been Ebenezer Cooke, who 
began the accumulation of the knowledge 
new classified as Child-Study. Some of the 
work cf Ebenezer Cooke is to be given in 
the “Modern Review” in coming numbers. 


Methods of Education. 


Sew subjects are at present regarded 
amongst us as of greater importance than 
methods of Education. The National Edu- 
ca.ion movement has given scopé which 
was much needed, to our love of country 
and sense of responsibility in this matter. 
Ard the result is not to make us desire 
to go back to the past, and become peiri- 
fied there, but rather to make us thirst for 
the utmost that is known to-day, that we 
mav assimilate and attempt to re-apply it. 
We have a use for the best that the world 
has attained in our schools and colleges 
of <he present and the future. Kor this 
reason we welcome the papers on the Kinder- 
gacten. of which the first is printed in this 
number, and others are to follow. We hope 
that they will stimulate effort and enquiry 


. . . « % 
in this direction. Every teacher of young 
the 


children, would do well to take up 
problem of the child-garden-school of India, 
as Froebel himself saw it for Europe, and 
see what he can make of it. It is certain 
that we have to find a new application 
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of the principles discovered by Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and Cooke. And it is also certain 
that everyone should be able to contribute 
towards that re-application. 


‘English-educated Indians sterile.’ 


When Englishmen blame Macaulay and° 
men of his way of thinking for laying the 
foundations of English education in India, 
they do so mainly because they think that 
the study of English history and literature 
has roused political aspirations in our 
hearts. Still there is some truth in the 
followmg observations of Meredith Town- 
send in his “Asia and Europe” :— 

The picture of a population ** in which the class most 


eager to be instructed, is, when instructed, sterile, is a 
painful one, and will be held by many minds to justify 
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those, * * who a generation ago, bestirred themselves 
to resist the idea of Macaulay, that culture should be 
diffused tn India through English studies. They main- 
tained that true instruction would never be gained by 
an Orienral people through a Westen language, that 
Education in English would be productive of nothing 
but a caste, who, like the ‘scholars’ of the middle ages, 
would be content with their own superiority, and would 
be more separated from the people than if they had been 
left uneducated, that in short, English Education, how- 
ever far it might be pushed, would remain sterile. 
They pressed for the encouragement and development 
of the indigenous culture, and would have had High 
Schools and Universities, in which men should have 
studied, first ofall, to perfect the languages, and litera- 
ture, and knowledge of theirown land. They fought - 
hard, but they failed utterly, and we havethe Baboo, 
instead of the thoroughly instructed Pundit,”’ (p. 327). 


The Necessity and Importance of 
Technical Education in India. 


It goes without saying that the necessity 
and importance of Technical Education and 
the desirability of having Technical Insti- 
tutions working side by side with those in- 
tended for general education (Primary and 
Secondary) are receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion in these days. My own experience is 
that an efficient and properly equipped 
Technical school is the necessary comple- 
ment of a general school. Boys failing to 
secure success in the general arts course are 
not infrequently found to come out success- 
ful in some one of the technical or industrial 
studies for which their nature, aptitude and 
inclinations fit them. The terrible in- 
crease in the number of failures in the Matri- 
culation examinations of late leaves a large 
number of unemployed and imperfectly 
educated youths who are sure to turn their 
attenticn to some of the useful branches of 
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study open to them on the industrial or 
technical side. Many of the High School 
students who out of sheer necessity turn 
their attention to professional studies and 
become reporters, typists, book-keepers, 
printers, maistries, etc., are found quite com- 
*petent to receive sometimes much higher 
salaries than even University graduates. 
From this it can safely be asserted that there 
is a prowing appreciation on the part of the 
public to avail themselves of the facilities 
that technical schools generally afford, and 
that with increased funds, the work of these 
institutions can be made more efficient and 
useful to them. The plea sometimes urged 


that industrial activity on the part of the pub-. 


lic should precede or be a condition precedent to 
the opening of technical schools on the part 
of the Government is in my opinion quite 
untenable at present and unsuited to the 
condition of a people who look up to Govern- 
ment for every initiative. Every technical 
school which in addition to a course of 
scientific study imparts mechanical training 
of some kind or other serves from the edu- 
cational stand-point more than the purpose 
ofa museum oran exhibition, and when 
such technical institutions are placed side 
by side with general schools and under the 
same management so as to admit of an 
interaction, the influence they exert on each 
other is very wholesome, especially now 
when the modifications in the University 
curriculum require a practical knowledge of 
the subjects, taught in general schools, such 
as practical geometry, drawing, mensuration, 
etc. 

This would thoroughly justify an expen- 
diture of public funds on technical schools, 
especially on those that are conducted along 
side of schools intended for general edu- 
cation, more than is at present allotted to 
them by Government or by public bodies. 

R. Supramania Iver, 
Superintendent, Native Technical 
Institute, Trivandrum. 


Service and Self-Sacrifice.’ 


_We extract the following remarks from a 
review in the Daily News of ‘Home life in 
Germany’ by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, Methuen, 
tos. 6d. 


_ It is’true that the whole standpoint and place in civi- 
lization of a people are indicated by the manner in 
which it regards its, women. That this also will fix the 
character of its home-life is not less true. 


And Mrs. 
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Sidgwick is emphatic when she says ‘hat general y in 
Germany the woman is regarded as the inferior cf the 
man: “It is impossible for an Engl sh woman to 9e in 
Germany without feeling, if she understands what 1s 
going on around her, that she has suddenly lost caste.”’ 
She must stay there some time before she can rca ise 
the difference in its full extent, Evt there are small 
things that will strike her at once. In the tramcir a 
man will not think of offering his scat toalady. He 
will nocarry a parcel for her in the street, or opcn a 
door for her, or offer any of the small services whici an 
Englishwoman expects to receive. He may be lavishly 
complmentary if he is not on terms ef close acqirin- 
tance, and kindly and concerned fcr her well-bsiig 
if he is ; but in either case he will not forget that she is 
a woman. 

‘*The German ideal for women is cne of service and 
self-sacrifice.’ In the German home the house vfe 
occupies a place which often, in the eyes of her English 
sister at least, makes hera drudge. She rises carly. 
In households where in England twe or three maids 
would be kept, she has but one help, cooking hersef, 
and superintending the work of the day to the smallest 
detail. She prides herself on the fact and her feelirg 
of contempt, though it is often indulge-t contempt, for 
what she regards as the typical Englis1 housewife i: -n 
the sum of it a not unimportant contribution to te 
national view of England and the Eng ish people. 

‘My son is in England,” you hear a German mot icr 
say, ‘‘I fear he may marry an Englishyoman.”’ 

‘They sometimes do,’’ 

“It would break my heart. The women of thet 
nation know nothing of housekeepirg. They sit in 
their drawing-rooms all day, while their husban I's 
hard-earned money is wasted in the kitchen. Mria 
armer Karl.” 


Had sucha description bean written 3° 
Indian women, it would be everywhere 
quoted by Christian missionaries as evidence 
of the degradation of women under Hinduisn 
orIslam. As itis written of Germany, can 
it be due to Christianity? The  situaticn 
would have pleased St. Paul. ‘he position 
of women in northern Europe in pre- 
Christian times was certainly superior to 
their position as indicated in Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
book. 

Do Indian women ever regard the typical 
Englishwoman with feelings o° ‘indulgent 
contempt ?’? We have suspicions that it may 
beso. We have heard so much of the opinions 
of Englishwomen about Indian women that it 
would be refreshing to reverse the situation. 
And what aiter all is wrong in an ideal of 
service and self-sacrifice for any one? 


The Mangalore Depressed Classes 
Mission. 


In the Madras Presidency and elsewhere 
the ‘untouchable’ classes infer or to the 
Sudras in social status are known as Pan- 
chamas, or the fifth class. Thei- condition 
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is trLly deplorable. Efforts are being made 
in a few places to better their condition. 
Mr. K. Ranga Rau, the self-sacrificing 
Superintendent of “The Mangalore Depressed 
Classes Mission,” writes to us:—~ 

“Our school has now 54 pupils who besides 
getting tree education, books, clothing, are 
givea one free mealaday at noon. ‘There 
are five boarders who live permanently in 
the school premises for education and train- 
ing in industries. An industrial inststute 
attached to the school is also maintained 
which at present works six . fly-shuttle 
looms. Itisnow proposed to start a small 
colcny of some 60 or 70 Panchama families. 
I have purchased seven acres of land for 
the purpose and am moving the Govern- 
ment for grants of some 10 or 15 acres 
of edditional ground. The Panchamas here 
are a peculiarly miserable people living 
in scattered huts on other people’s land as 
mere tenants-at-will. Any attempt on 
the part of these people to improve—even 
the wearing ofa clean cloth or the carry- 
ing of a cloth-umbrella, provokes the resent- 
ment of other classes and often invites 
bodily injury. Itis believed that this colony 
scheme, which will enable some families to 
live in one compact neighbourhood, will 
afford facilities for bringing about the ameli- 
oretion of these helpless people.” 

We make a few extracts from the speech 
which Mr. Ranga Rau made on Nov. 20, 1907, 
on the occasion of the opening of the 
Industzial Institute for the Depressed Classes 
at Mangalore :— 

On account of its situation in the village, the school 
sufered much trouble from neighbouring people for a 
tire. They heaped poudrette at the gate and some 
of them used the boundary wall that was close to the 
scl ool windows as their latrine. One of the two school- 

zsters, who was himself a Panchama, was often 
iil-treated; his clothes were torn and his umbrellas 
broken, and he was once so severely belaboured in the 
presence of his pupils, that a complaint was lodged 
beiore the Magistrate. At my request Mr. Justin 
Boys paid frequent visits to the school with his 
European friends, which made an impressiog on the 
people that my school was a Government institution 
ard this sort of persecution consequently stopped. 


Another difficulty in the path of Panchama progress 
is this. They are as a class day labourers who live on 
other people’s land as mere tenants-at-will. The 
landlords who are in most cases low caste men resent 
their Panchama tenants sending their children to school 
and press them to vacate their buildings. The Bolur 
school suffered much in attendance on accout of this 
trouble. These poor people enjoy no sympathy of the 
wilage officials and are themselves incapable of 
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communicating their grievances to the higher Revenue 
authorities and have consequently no hope of becoming 
owners of even small patches of waste ground directly 
under the Government on assessments of 4 or 8 annas. 
It is an extremely difficult task to secure the regular 
attendance of Panchama pupils. For two years [ 
gave cash presents to pupils at the rate of 2 to 6 pies 
per pupil daily according to their age. For one year 
and a half, I gave them a daily meal at noon, merely 
to keep the institution afloat. The Panchamas live in 
scattered places and not in a compact neighbourhood. 
Little children have thus to come from a distance of 
2 to 3 miles and starve the whole day. Lam of opinion 
that no Parchama school in our District can thrive 
unless food is provided to the children anda small 
industrial department ts attached to the school. 


Work Like that which Mr. Rau is carrying 
on under immense difficulties deserves the 
hearty support of all men and women. 


Mr. Stead on terrorism. 


Mr. Stead writes as follows on the use of 
bombs as a political weapon :— 


The analogy between the Tsar and Viscount Morley 
of Blackburn, always close enough, is becoming closer 
still now that the mild Hindoo has taken to emulating 
the bomb-tnrowing Russians. It is unfortunate, this out- 
break or assassinating fury, but it will beas impotent 
in India as it has been in Russia. Bombs are like 
measles, they annoy; they are not fatal like smallpox, 
they kill individuals here and there, but the body 
politic experiences nothing more than a series of pin 
pricks from the most successful assassinations. ‘They 
are justifizble only as a desperate and sensational 
method of advertising discontent. In India there are 
so many less objectionable and not less effective 
methods that it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
attempt to acclimatise in Asia the most ruthless and 
useless crime of the West will speedily be abandoned. 
If the Indians really desire to convince their rulers 
that they are in earnest, let them stick to the boycott. 
One effective boycott carried out peacefully but 
resolutely is far more embarassing than a dozen 
assassinations. Witness the effects of the Chinese 
boycott of American goods a year ago, and the excite- 
ment that has been caused by the Chinese boycott of 
Japanese goods at Canton. Dynamite isthe refuge 
of despair. To employ a bomb is to admit that you 
are atthe end of your resources. Whereas, if the 
truth be cold, the discontented in India have still a 
whole pack of good cards up their sleeves.” 


We agree. We suspect, however, that 
Englishmen who have no Indian experience 
do not know that the boycott and other 
passive resistance methods are,not quite so 
easy tc employ in India as in China or 
other independent countries. In China the 
Government is with the people in their 
attempt to boycott American or Japanese 
goods; in India the ruling classes are 
bitterly opposed to the boycott of British 
goods. 


| NOTES 


Female Education in the United Pro- 
vinces. 


We are very glad to learn that Miss 
Vidyawati Seth, a Hindustani girl belong- 
ing toa respectable orthodox Hindu family of 
Oudh, has this year. passed the Matriculation 
“examination of the Allahabad University. 
We do hope where she has led, others will 
follow. We are also pleased to note that 
Miss Nirmalini Bose, a Bengali Hindu 
girl of Oudh, has passed the B. A. examina- 
tion of the Allahabad University. We trust 
she will use her knowledge and training for 
the good of her sex. 


We are very glad to read in the Advocate 
that Miss Vidyawati is 


the first Hindustani girl from an orthodox res- 
pectable Hindu family of Oudh, we may = say 
from the United Provinces, who has passed the En- 
trance examination. We congratulate her and her 
father Babu Brij Behari Seth of Biswan, District 
Sitapur, Accountant of the Examiner’s Office, Bareilly, 
on her success. Seth Brij Behari is an ardent advocate 
of female education; in spite of the jeers of the back- 
ward people, he broke the parda and gave his daughter 
the benefits of school education. We hope he will 
succeed in the noble ideal set by him, that of allowing 
Miss Vidyawati to become a graduate, so that she may 
devote herself to the furtherance of female education 
in these Provinces. 


The efforts made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces to spread 
female education are commendable. 


Are Indians fit for self-government ? 


Mr. Ratanshaw Koyasji, B.a., LL. B., Soli- 
citor, of Blantyre, Nyasaland, contributes a 
telling letter to Indza on the above subject 
and quotes the following words of the late 
Mr. Anstey :— 


“We are apt to forget when we talk of preparing 

' people in the East by education, and all that sort of 
thing, for Municipal government and Parliamentary 
government, that the East is the parent of municipali- 
ties. Local self-government, in the widest acceptation 
of the term, is as old as the East itself. No matter 
what portion of that country, there is not a portion of 
Asia, from West to East, from North to South, which 
is not swarming with municipalities ; and not only so, 
but hke to our municipalities of old, they are well 
bound together as in a species of net-work, so that 
you have ready made to your hand the frame- 
work of a great system of representation, and 
all you have to do is to adopt what you have there. 
... Take the case of China. I happened to be called 
upon to prepare a scheme of police administration for 
that portion of China which has fallen into our domi- 
nions. What didI do? Did I go to Germany, or 
the United States, or England in quest of models? No, 
l locked across to Canton: they had the tithing, the 
hundred, the shire, the province and the kingdom. I 
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adopted that system, and that is the system by which I 
believe that part of our dominions is goverened at this 
day. Take Bengal; open that most admirable of all 
collections of State papers, the celebrated Fifth Report 
of the Committee of 1811, and read tiere if you wish to 
know of what mighty things the municipal system of 
India is capable.... Now let me go to hat we call poli- 
tical representative government on a @rge scale. Can 
any man who has in his memory the narvellous history 
of theeSikh Commonwealth tell me -hat the natives of 
India are incapable not only of sendi: g delegates to a 
Council sitting in Calcutta or Bombay or Madras or 
Agragbut if the emergency required it, of governing 
themselves? What was the case of the Sikh Common- 
wealth? Who were the Sikhs when their prophet first 
found them out? Poor miserable stra~elings from Ben- 
gal, of whom their great founder, knowing well the 
stuff from which Asiatics were made, looking with a 
prophetic eye into the future, said ‘I will teach the 
sparrow to strike the eagle.’ In comaarison with the 
great dynasty of Aurangzebe, it westhe sparrow as 
compared to the eagle, and in less than a century the 
sparrow did strike the eagle....We ought to profit 
by the moral, and we ought to believe zhat those poor 
Bengalees who in three generations {for it only re- 
quired three generations to effect chat marvellous 
change) were able to found a Commoawealth, may be 
reasonably considered to be fit to exercise the much 
sless exalted function of meeting village oy village, talug 
by taluq, and there, electing in their awn quiet way, 
some spokesman on their behalf to gc and confer with 
the Sircar. For that is the meaning ct representative 
Government.” 


‘“‘Let us not be frightened by that -ugbear incapa- 
city; there is no nationjunfit for free mstitutions. If 
you wait for absolute perfection, the world will come 
to an end before you have establishec your free insti- 
tutions; but you must take the world as it is, and there 
is no nation so ignorant but knowsits -vants; or some 
of its pressing wants; there is no nat on so poor, but 
it has some proprietary or possessory interests for the 
perfection of which it is solicitous; aid there is no 
nation which is not entitled, therefore, with a view to its 
own wants, or whatit conceives to be its wants and 
interests, to be heard in its own defence.” 

It is opposed to the interests of some 
people to admit that we are fit for self- 
government. It is they who pervert history 
and invent falsehoods. Of course, we are 
not absolutely fit ;—no nation is. 


( “The Cities of Buddh.sm.” 


In an article on The Cities 07 Buddhism, 
which appeared recently in this magazine, 
the writer, Sister Nivedita, followed out an 
induction which led to the conclusion that 
‘from 250 B. C., onwards, the Buddhist 
monks in India lived in abbeys or monast- 
eries outside the walls of cities, and repre- 
sented socially the democratic idea. In 
support of this inference, it gi-es us great 
pleasure to call attention to a striking 
quotation from a classical writer in Europe, 
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found on page 133 of General Sir A. 
Cunningham ’s work on “The Bhilsa Topes.” 

A voura century later (A. D. 270-303) the learned 
Porphyrius divided the Gymnosophists (or half-naked 
philasorhers of India) intotwoclassess, the Brachmanes 
and Svamanoet: the former being a‘ family or tribe, 
the atter a mixture of all classes. The Sramanoez or 
Sramanas shaved their heads, wore nothing but a 
stole or tunic, abandoned their families and property, 
and lived together in colleges outside the city® walls. 
Their time was spent in holy conversation, and at the 
sound cf a bell they assembled for prayers; for the 
mouks no longer begged their daily bread, bu@ each 
received his dish of rice from the king. 


‘’T he Orient in London.”’ 


A correspondent in London writes to us, 
under date of the beginning of July: 

The Evangelical world in London has been 
allagog during the past month, attending the 
spectacle in the Agricultural Hall that is 
somewhat libellously known as “ The Orient 
in London.” Evangelical Christianity is 
famous for its antagonism to the theatre. 
But here the theatre may be said to have 
came to the Evangelical. For the main 


fexture in this exhibition is a kind of Geogra-" 


phico-Christian pageant, and the principal 
performers in this, are obviously recruited 
from the dramatic profession. 

Vhe pageant is melodrama, of a very 
blatent and embarassing type, throughout. 
The scenic background and chorus involves 
ac: enormous number of performers. But 
the “ Orient in London” (why Orient, parti- 
calarly ?) “draws” immensely. Clergy and 
pious persons of both sexes throng to the 
scene. Undoubtedly, the undertaking proves 
a great financial success. 

Morally, one feels that the secret of its 
popularity lies in the food it supplies to the 
rational vanity. These English remind one, 
in their religion, of the Pharisee, famed in 
tneir own scriptures, who stood up and 
praved, “Oh Lord, I thank thee that—I am 
rot as other men are!...I fast twice in the 
week. I give alms of all that I possess.” 
‘Throughout the Pageant of ‘From Dark- 
ness to Light,’ John Bull is laymg lke 
flattering unction to his soul. “‘Lo, lam not 
2s other men are, nor even as these heathen!” 
We doubt very much about his inner mus- 
sings flying up, or his thoughts being birds 
chat seek very earnestly, as he watches, to 
soar above himself. 

Persons who are emancipated, by reason 
of their birth, from this intoxication of 
egoism that afflicts the simple Briton, 
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wonder a: many things. The leather masks 
worn by some of the Africans, in the second 
episode, where the meeting of Livingstone 
and Starley is depicted, strike them asa 
blasphemy against humanity. It is strange 
that the missionary, letting one into the 


secret of his real thoughts about other races, 


should find it necessary to commit the 
sacrilege of caricaturing man, in the name 
of a higher faith! The enthusiasm with 
which the African people are made to sing, 
at the entry of Stanley, “The white man, with 
his guns, and flags,” isa revelation as to 
the portrait of himself that the European 
most sincerely admires, 


The third, and only strictly Oriental, 
episode, deals with India. Here the mis- 
sionaries, apparently in perfect unconscious- 
ness, portray a marriage of Madrasis in the 
first scene, as of a local family of Benares 
in the second! The implication is, further, 
that they are Kali-worshippers! An impos- 
sible child, in this curious melange, comes 
running to the missionaries with the state- 
ment tnat she hates, hates, hates, her 
husbanc of three years’ standing, and refuses 
to go to the father-in-law’s house. Here is 
the opportunity for much animadversion on 
child-marriage. But the official element is 
uppermost in the white man. He does not 
intervene. Four or five years pass by, and 
the couple, now evidently well-known 
in Benares, are portrayed on the Manikar- 
nika Ghat. The man is dead, and the wife 
about to commit sutte. The usual cere- 
monies are gone through, and the fire is 
about to be lighted, when an official appears 
on the scene, and stops the sacrifice of the 
woman, in the name of the newly-made 
law, waich latter, we are expected to infer, 
owes its origin to the missionaries. It is 
always easy to expose the religion of others 
to ridicule, while we hold ourselves up to 
envy and admiration. But the Procession 
chorus of Kali-worshippers, and the Chorus 
of mourners, are two items that deserve 
quotation, to show how the thing is done 
in the present case. 

PROCESSION CHORUS. 
“Kali! Kali! 
Uma! Parvati! 
Hamavati ! 
We come to you 
With blood,— 


With the blood of goats'and rams,-— 
With the blood o! sheep and lambs. 
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PDurgama is cruel ! 
Durgama loves blood ! 
Did she not slay the mighty Durga? 
Did she not shake the whole earth 
With her dancing ? 
Till Shiva, her husband, 
Flung himself under her feet 
And saved the world ? 
Kali is cruel,— 
Her eyes are red,— 
Her breasts are covered with blood,—~ 
Her girdle is of dead men’s hands,— 
Her necklace is of dead men’s skulls,— 
Her earrings are dead men’s bodies. 
Hamavati ! 
Uma! Parvati! 
Kali! Kali!” 
Cuorus or WoMEN. 
“Aiyo! Aiyo! ‘ 
Why did you leave us? 
Why did you leave us ? 
Was your wife not good to you? 
Did she not cook well for you ? 
Aiyo! Altyo! 
‘‘Durgama is cruel ! 
Did she not slay the mighty Durga ?” 


Doubtless some 


And 


is somewhat obscure here. 
missionary could elucidate the point. 
whe is “ Hamavati,” pray ? 

The women of the crowd gather round 
the young widow, who is about to sacrifice 
herself on her husband’s pyre, and salute 
her by touching her head with their hands, 
and then touching their own heads. Is 
this not an extraordinary revelation of 
missionary ignorance, regarding common 
Hindu customs and associations. Another 
point that calls for note in this amazing 
scene, is the impropriety of the manners 
of European women, when dressed in Hindu 
costumes. No Indian can have seen this 
particular episode without becoming pain- 
fully aware of this. It adds to the irrita- 
tion and anger that he suffers as he watches, 
It insults and outrages him. Yet this parti- 
cular impertinence Is entirely unintentioned. 
The women on the stage are utterly un- 
aware of seeming bold or brazen in glances 
and conduct. The beautiful bearing and 
manners of the Indian woman have passed 
unnoticed, unimitated, that is’all! | 

Above and beyond all these trifles, how- 
ever, it will be news to most of us that the 
missionaries were the prime movers in the 
abolition of Suttee in India, as they intend 
us to understand, from their inclusion of 
the event within their pageant. No Indian 
must ever be allowed to forget that it was 
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we ourselves, the Indian f-ople, in the 
person of Ram Mohun Roy, who initiated 
the movement, and demanced the law, 
that put an end to Sutteen The whole 
history of this matter ought unquestionably 
to be worked out and recerded, by an 
Indian hand. 

Weenvy the missionary [-s geographic 
knowledge: we pity him fcr all the use 
he is able to make of it. The Pageant itself 
does® not exhaust the “Orier.- in London.” 
This includes also an exhibitica drawn from 
many countries. On this, ! <rust to write 
in a future letter. 


Indians in South Ar-ica. 


Indians in the Transvaal are again being 
subjected to various indignities and persecu- 
tion. Many of them have al-zady gone to 
jail rather than submit to urcust and in- 
sulting laws. It seems the Colonists are 
not content with ill-treating rzale Indians, 
but have begun to subject I-dian women 
to barbarous and cowardly treatment. 
Indian Opinion in its issue of the 13th June 
publishes news of a gross and inhuman 
insult to Indian women in one =f the Natai 
jails, where an Indian women who was 
imprisoned for not having paid the £3 poll 
tax, had her head shaved. I: is said that 
this is a rule of the jail in the czse of Indian 
women prisoners. It is said to 2e the rule 
in the Durban jail as well. We do not 
wish to excite the contempt of the civilised 
world by giving way to imzotent rage. 
Let Indians try by every legitimate means 
to grow strong, united and p-dsperous, so 
that a day may come when thks cowardly 
bullying of our countrymen adroad will 
cease. Appeals to the sympathe ic feelings 
of British statesmen are worse :2an useless. 
In this world people get and des=rve to get 
only what they can take. Wh-ning is un- 
manly. 

A meeting was recently held im Bombay 
to consider the grievances of she Indians 
in the Transvaal and place them before the 
British public. The tone acupted was 
manlier than usual, and that is the only 
hopeful feature of the situaticn. 

The Aga Khan, who presided, said th -y should all, 
whether Hindus or Mahomedans, Sik2:s or Parsis, 
unite in carrying on throughout this coury an agita- 
tion such as had never before been |. .own in this 


peninsula, for securing the repeal of thcz2 laws which 
were most insulting to the Indian pec le and their 
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reiziors. For years past he had been conscious 
tha_ in fairness the Imperial Government should allow 
the Government of India to pass Acts penalising 
citi-ens of the coloniesin question when they came to 
Inda. The excuse given by the Imperial Government 
tha. thay could not interfere in the affairs of a self- 
govermng colony was in his opinion absolutely in-~ 
suficient. There was a way out of it and it was to 
allew the Government of India to retaliate through its 
Letislature and he thought they would su@reed in 
tince in awakening an interest in the English public in 
thi= matter if they carried on their agitation in a per- 
siscent and determined manner. His Highnesggmoved 
the following resolution: ‘‘That this meeting protests 

inst the recent anti-Asiatic legislation in the Trans- 
val Colony in the shape of the Asiatic Law Amend- 
ment Act and Immigration Restriction Bill and 
re:juests the immediate repeal of the said Acts so far 
as they affect British Indians in the Transvaal.” 


In Rhodesia and other colonies also 
indians are being treated as though they 
were not men. 


The health of three provinces. 


In East Bengal and Assam in 1907 


“Qn a population of 29,812,735 in areas where re- 
g-stretion is seriously attempted the recorded birth- 
rate ‘per mille was 37°01 compared with 37°38 in the 
peceding year and with 39°31, the average of the 
p-evious five years. The recorded death-rate was 
273C, compared with 31°67 in the preceding year and 
suith 32°19, the average of the previous five years. 

S> that though the birth-rate has fallen, 
tne fall in the death-rate has been more 
marked. The situation is, therefore, not 
entirely unsatisfactory. 


Turning to Bengal, we find that in the 
same year 1907, the birth-rate was 37°70 
ner mille of population, against 37°32 per 
mille returned in 1906. The ratio of deaths 
ser mille was 37°72, against 36°08 in the 
Drevious year and 34°63, the average of the 
Drevious quinquennium. Thus in Bengal 
che birth-rate has risen very slightly, but 


she death-rate has risen to a much greater . 


extent and has been slightly higher than 
the birth-rate. It 1s also to be observed 
that the death-rate has been steadily rising 
in Bengal. 

Let us now look at the figures® for the 
United Provinces, which are still considered 
a healthy region by Bengalis and other 
outsiders. : 

‘The number of births registered was 1,963,963 as 
against 1,918,425 in 1906, and the rate per 1,000 of 
the population was 41°18 as against 40.22 in 1906 and 
a cuinquennial average of 44'2. But the number of 
deaths increased from 1,863,336 in 1906 to 2,072,536 
in 1907, and the death rate from 39°07 to 43.46, the 
quinquennial average being 38°12. 
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The following table gives a comparative 
view of the health of the three provinces in 


1907. ; 

Doce. Birth-rate, Death-rate. Difference 
E. B. & Assam. 37.01 29.30 +7.71 
Bengal 37.70 27.92 — .02 

Oa op 41.18 43.46 —2.28 | 


This shows that in the United Provinces 
both the birth-rate and death-rate has been 
higher than in the other two provinces, and 
that healthy Hindustan shows a greater 
excess of the death-rate over the birth-rate 
than elsewhere. The quinquennial average 
death-rate was also much higher the in U. P. 
than in the two Bengals. As the U. P. 
Government says :— 

The statistics given in the report afford food for 
very serious reflection and indicate a state of affairs 
calling for the anxious consideration of the Government 
and the local authorities. The birth-rate is below and 
the death-rate above the normal. The provincial 
death-rate was surpassed only by that of the Punjab. 

No proof is required for the assertion that 
under British rule the United Provinces have 
until recently been healthier than United 
Bengal. It is matter of common knowledge. 
But it may not be so generally known that 
though during the Mussalman period Bengal 
was known as “the paradise of the regions,” 
and “the paradise of India,” it was not 
so healthy as Upper India. A friend who 
has studied the original Persian historical 
works on India carefully has kindly fur- 
nished us with the following proofs for the 
statement made above. 

(x1) Aurangzib wrote to oneof his mansab- 
dars: “you complain of the small amount of 
revenue that can be collected from the jagzr 
you have obtained. If you want, I can give 

ou a jagir in Bengal in lieu of it; Bengal 
is hell full of bread (dozukh-1-pur-nan).” 

(2) Shihabuddin Talish, the historian of 
the conquest of Assam, writes in his preface: 
“My object in writing this book is that some 
courtier, reading it, may take pity on me 
and place me under lasting obligation by 
rescuing me from the whirlpool (ghzrkab) 
of service in Bengal.” 

(3) Shuja wrote to Shah Jehan from Ben- 
gal: ‘We are suffering great misery here. 
If you add only one pargana of Bihar to 
my Subah of Bengal, then keeping my 
children there I can live in peace of mind.” 
Shuja resided in Rajmehal. We wonder 
how much more unhealthy Dacca must have 
seemed to him. 


NOTES 


May we enquire why Hindustan is grow- 

ing unhealthier year by year? The U. P. 
Government of course says that “the grievous 
mortality from plague is responsible for this 
rise” in the death-rate. But what is plague 
due to? We have always contended that it 
‘is due to the poverty of the people, joined 
to their ignorance of and pecuniary inability 
to observe sanitary rules. Sir John. Hewett 
will convene a sanitary conference in Sep- 
tember next. This may do some good. But 
we donot think there can be any lasting 
and steady improvement in the health of 
the people under his charge unless he goes 
to the root of the matter, and, by permanent 
or long term settlements of the land revenue 
on substantially reduced rates, by an Indus- 
trial revival, and by a wider spread of 
education, succeeds in improving the material 
and moral condition of the people. In his 
Province infant mortality has been simply 
appalling,—“higher than in any province 
except the Central Provinces.” 

Infant mortality was slightly higher than in the pre- 
ceding year though less than in 1905. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor however deeply regrets the marked ten- 
dency to increase shown by the infantile death-rate. 
The average for the period 1891—1900 was 229°4, 
whilst that for the first six years of the present century 
was 248°5 and the death-rate for 1907 was 352'2. 

We have already stated that in Muham- 
madan times Bengal was probably not so 
healthy as Hindustan proper ;—no damp and 
hot region can be particularly healthy. At 
the same time it must be observed that before 
the sixties of the last century Bengal was not 
so unhealthy and malarious asnow. In the 
early British period Bengal proper furnished 
brave and hardy soldiers tothe Indian Army, 
and Bengalis had a good physique. The 
following extract from a letter writen by 
Lord Minto, ancestor of the present Lord 
Minto, from Calcutta on September 2oth,. 
1807, to the Honourable A. M. Elliott, after 
visiting Barrackpore, will show what the 


Bengali was in those days :— 

“The men themselves arestill more ornamental. I 
never saw so handsome a race. They are much supe- 
rior to'the Madras people, whose forms I admired also. 
Those were slender. These are tall, muscular, athletic 
figures, perfectly shaped and with the finest possible cast 
of countenance and features. Their features are of the 
most classical European models with great variety at 
the same time; but the females seem still as hideous as 
at Madras, and one cannot conceive that they should 
be the mothers of such handsome sons.”’ Lord Minto 
in India by the Countess Minto. 

Coming to the Muhammadan period we 
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find Bengal referred to in complimentary 
terms, as the subjoined extracts will show. 


Aurangzebe referred to Bengal as ‘‘Zehanet-ul- 
bulad,” te. “the paradise of the regions.” (Sir Wm. 
Jones’s Persian Grammar, p. 171). 

“The abundance of advantages peculiar to this 
country have induced the Eastern World to call it the 
paradise of India; andthe Western, without hyperbo‘e, 
the rich kingdom of Bengal.” (Ormes Hindostan, 2nd 
Vol. p. 4. Madras reprint of 1861). 

The Chief of the Frenci Factory at 
Cossimbazar, named M. Jean Law wrote in 
his Memoir of the Revolutior in Bengal in 
L761 :— 

“In all the official papers, Arman: parwanas of the 
Mogol Empire, when there is question of Bengal, it is 
never named without adding these werds, ‘Paradis: of 
India,’ an epithet given to it par excellence. Vhe 
country supplies all its own wants ky its fruitfulress 
and the variety of its productions, o the other parts 
of the Empire all stand in need.” 

S. C. Hill’s Bengal in 1756-1757, Vel. ILL. p. 160). 

It may be that when Bengz: was spoken 
of as the paradise of India the reference 
was mainly to the fertility of ier soil and 


‘ the stream of wealth that flowec into the pro- 


vince in exchange forher nume-ous & excel- 
lent manufactures. But a fertil= soiland raw 
materials for manufacture alone cannot make 
a country wealthy. Man mus: co-operate 
with nature with his industry 2nd skill. It 
does not require much. intelligence to under- 
stand that a sickly people, suck as present- 
day Bengalis are for the mest part, coud 
not have made Bengal the paradise of 
India that it was in the days o* the Mughal 
Emperors. It follows then that Bengal was 
very much healthier under the l_ughals than 
now. Will the British natior ponder, and 
tell us the reason why? 

Shuja wrote to his father as<ing that at 
least a pargana of Bihar might be added to 
his Subah of Bengal, so that h= might use 
that pargana as a sanitarium fo- his family. 
Evidently Bihar was then much healthier 
than Bengal proper. But what are the 
facts now? The Resolution oa the Report 
of the Ganitary Commissioner, Sengal, for 
the year 1907, says: “More than 9o per cent. 
of the total number of deaths [hom plague] 
occurred in the Patna Division,..” As re- 
gards deaths from fevers, the Resolution 
states: “Looking to the different Divisions, 
Bhagalpur now heads the list with a ratio 
of deaths per thousand of 30°40...”. This 
shows that Bihar is now more unhealthy 
than Bengal proper. We agai-~ ask, will 
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the British nation ponder, and tell us the 
reason why? 

Vile shall give them a clue. 
lution says :— 

"Tn remarkable contrast with these figures (viz., 
the ceath-rates for the general population) are those 
retumned fo> the jails of the Province, in which the 
deatn-rate per mille decreased from 24 in 1905 to 
17°5 in 1907. The jail statistics testify, as the Ins- 
pector-General of Prisons has stated, to what can 
be cone by persistent and common sense attention to 
sanization.” 8 

Granted that the Inspector-General’s re- 
mark embodies the whole truth. The ques- 
tion then arises, why do not the people 
ouzside tne jails in their own homes attend 
to sanitation? The plain answer is, . they 
do not know the rules of health, (and 
Government is responsible to the full extent 
for their ill 
even :i they knew those rules, they could 
net, for want of means, observe them, as 
regards their habitations, surroundings, 
clothing and food (and for this state of 
things, too, Government is mainly respon- 
sivle). 

The fact is’ millions of Indian men and 
women live on insufficient and bad food 
throughout their lives, and live in dark, 
lew, camp, and =  ill-ventilated hovels, 
wearing only a strip of rag round their 
loins. The jail diet is not very generous, 
nor jail accommodation comfortable. But 
tney are far better than the usual food and 
snelter which millions of India’s sons and 
Gaughters get from year’s end to year’s end. 
ho wonder then that jails should show 
better health than the homes of free Indians. 


As regards the causes of the diseases, defi- 
cient and polluted water-supply, obstructed 
crainage, and the very high prices of food- 
grains, are mentioned as some of them. 
?rivate efforts to remove these causes are 
iaudable and necessary and are signs of 
national life. But when these causes affect 
entire provinces, the responsibility to apply 
-he correct remedies certainly rests with the 
State. We are familiar with the stereo- 


The Reso- 


zyped methods of official conferences, en-_ 


quiries, and deputations of special officers ; 
Dut are rather curious and impatient to see 
the results. The enlightened British Govern- 
ment may take a lesson from the half- 
civilised Hindu and Mussalman Kings of 
India in the matter of a free and copious 
water-supply at any rate. 


illiteracy and ignorance), and. 
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The Central Law College. 


As the proposed University Law College 
is not intended to monopolize law teaching 
in Bengal, many of the objections at first 
raised toit fall to the ground. Nor is it 
inconsistent with the character of a teach- 
ing Uuniversity, as the Calcutta University ® 
now is, to have a law college of its own. 
But we do not know why the Central Law 
College should not be a Government institu- 
tion, like the Medical College and the Engi- 
neering College. University Lecturers and 
Readers in particular subjects are one thing, 
and a college under the management of the 
University is a different thing. The Vice- 
chancellor’s argument for dissociating the 
teaching of law from the Arts Colleges is 
theoretically correct. He says, just as 
medical teaching and engineering classes 
should not be under the control of the Prin- 
cipal of an Arts college, who knows nothing 
of medicine and engineering, so should not 
the teaching of law be under the control of 
an Arts College Principal who kgows nothing 
of law. But this sort of reasoning is 
capable of much wider application. Is a 
Principal who is an M. A. in History quali- 
fied, on this principle, to control the teaching 


‘of Chemistry, or Biology, or Geology? Or 


is one who is a specialist in Chemistry 
fitto control the teaching of Metaphysics? 
The Principal of even a _ purely Arts 
College cannot be an expert in every arts 
subject taught in his college. In fact, a 
Principal need not be a master of all 
knowledge or a “jack of all trades; he is 
expected to bring a cultured mind to bear 
on his work. For these reasons we are not 
disposed to attach much importance to the 
aforesaid argument of the Vice-chancellor. 
These, however, are minor matters. The 
real question that is agitating the public 
mind is whether the proposed Law College 
and the new Law Regulations of the 
University will not co-operate to make legal 
education so costly as to shut the door oi an 
honorable and useiul caréer to a consider- 
able number of young men belonging to 
poor families. For whether the university 
Law College be a monopolist, or an unduly 
high standard of equipment in other colleges 
be insisted upon, the result will be the same 
in either case,—the closing of all other law 
classes. In our country the number of careers 
open to aspiring youth is very limited. A 
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further narrowing of the field is highly 
undesirable. 

Was it after all a mere accident that the 
so-called “‘Bomb College” at Maniktola 
was not joined by a single graduate? 
Verbum sap. 
¢ If there is any thing in which there should 
not be the occasion in any country to say, 
“every door is barr’d with gold and opens 
but to golden keys,” it 1s education. The 
Government grant proposed to be made for 
5 years to give scholarships of Rs. 2 per 
mensem will still leave the tuition fee higher 
than in the law classes in private colleges. 
And the grant is not permanent. It may be 
meant temporarily to allay apprehensions 
and be only an exemplification of the art 
of “letting down gently.” If one career is 
going to be partially closed to our youth, it 
is the bounden duty of those who are res- 
ponsible for such a result to open others. 

Of course discipline ‘must be maintained 
at any cost, and we think it is maintained 
in some law classes and can be easily main- 
tained. in all. But efficiency is another 
matter. Itisa relative term. We are not 
lawyers, and do not know much about the 
merits of the lawyers of the different Pro- 
vinces of India. But this we know, and 
it is held in legal circles, too, that Bengal 
with her inefficient law classes has produced 
on the whole as able and as many lawyers 
as Provinces which possess Central Law 
Colleges. It might perhaps be very desirable 
to have eminent German Professors of 
Chemistry to teach that subject in our 
schools and colleges. 
to have them. There is such a thing as 
being too ambitious even in education. We 
trust our University will avoid this mistake. 
The teachers of the proposed Law College 
will undoubtedly be able to devote more 
time andattention to their work than the 
Law Professors can do now. But it is obvi- 
ous that considering the salaries proposed 
to be given and the conditions laid down, 
lawyers of somewhat lower attainments and 
ability than those of the present Professors 
can alone be secured. We think nobody 
will dispute the proposition that good work 
is the product of not time and attention 
alone, but of attainments and ability also. 
Your plodding ass is no doubt a worthy 
animal, but he cannot take the place of the 
thoroughbred Arab. 


But we cannot afford ' 


“courage and added determination. 
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Some people think there are too many 
lawyers, and this increases lit-gation. The 
point has not been proved. Besides, :s it 
not probable that with a sma-‘er number of 
lawyers many an aggrieved poor man must 
go without legal help.and redress, on account 
of the rise in the lawyer’s fees: The quality 
of the bar and the judicial service must 
also suffer, 1f the area of recrurtment be nar- 
rowed. For even supposing that charitable 
gentkemen provided a larg: number of 
students with their expenses, certainly one 
or two colleges cannot accommodate an 
indefinite number of students. And there 
are at present no such charitakle men that 
we know ol. 

There isa tendency in all despotical.y- 
governed countries on the part 2f the pol:ce 
and the executive to encroach on the lawzul 
rights of the people. All men do not know 
the law. Those who know and are not 
servants of Government can te. people their 
rights and defend their libert 2s. Lawyecs, 
therefore, render useful service to society; 
and have in all countries tak2n a promi- 
nent and honorable part in the struggle 
for popular rights and liberties. Thinning 
their ranks is, therefore, sorewhat of a 
blow to the popular cause. Of course, if 
the legal profession be practically closed 
to a number of men, they w-_l seek other 
and possibly more indepencent careers. 
But it takes time for a nation tc create new 
careers for its youth; and tkey may net 
have the same sort of value for the national 
life as the legal profession. Ol course they 
may directly add to the wealth and resources 
of the nation, which Law does not. Th 
period of transition is likely tc be one of 
unrest and discontent. But if -he present 
move teaches our people not te be at the 
mercy of a bureaucracy, whose .nterests are 
opposed to ours, as regards care27s for our 
educated youth, the blow shall not have 


“been struck in vain. 


We are, however, not in the least despond- 
ent. Manhood consists in encour. ering every 
fresh dfficulty with rising faith and hope and 
Our 
people are not entirely lacking in such 
manhood. Courage then, and azvance! 


Exciting race hatred, and Sedition. 


Trials for exciting race hatred ead forsedi- 
tion seem to be a game governed by verv 
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unsportsmanlike rules. Race hatred has not 
been deitned in the Indian Penal Code. So 
far there have been convictions only for 
exciting hatred against the English ;— 
thorgh tn papers edited by Indians and in 
some Anglo-Indians papers, too, instances 
have been given of writings in the Anglo- 
Indian and Muhammadan Press which are 
calculated to foment race hatred. Obviously 
Government ought either to lay down 
authoritatively that such writings d@ not 
excite race hatred, or that for the purposes 
of the Indian Penal Code, “race’’? means 
the Brizish race only; or Government ought 
tc prosecute the papers in which such 
writings have appeared. If we Indian 
journalists are to play a losing game, let 
us at least know definitely the rules of the 
game. 

In tnals for exciting hatred against the 
British nation, the accusers—the Govern- 
ment—are British, the Judge is British, or, 
what is perhaps worse, in a few cases, 
a paid servant of the British nation, 
and the majority of the Jury is com- 
posed of Britishers; and, as far as we can 
recollect, such trials have always ended in 
the conviction of the accused. The British 
people are lovers of sport, and whatever 
their predilections in other matters may 
be, we think they like a fair game. We 
ask them, are such trials conducted ina 
sportsmanlike manner, are not the accused 
unduly handicapped, should not the majori- 
tv of the jurors at least be composed of 
rcen who speak the same language as the 
accused ? 

As to sedition, nobody knows what exact- 
lv it is,—at any rate we do not. Of course, 
we know no Anglo-Indian can be guilty 
of sedition; for he cannot possibly desire 
or try to bring about the overthrow of 
Anglo-Indian rule. Hence when recently 
an Anglo-Indian paper wrote that loyalty 
Coes not pay, or threatened that unless 
Government adopted very stringenterepres- 
sive measures, Anglo-Indians would take 
the law into their own hands (asif it were 
in the hands of any body else !), naturally 
such writings were not considered seditious. 
So ‘ar as sedition 1s concerned, we are not 
therefore disposed to challenge the correct- 
ness o: the maxim, “The Anglo-Indian can 
cdo no wrong.” We ask the question, what 
is sedition for a native of India? Two 
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answers would be very honest and clear. 
(x) Any suggestion or incitement to over- 
throw the British Government is sedition. 
(2) Any criticism or condemnation olf, or 
unfavourable comment on anything that any 
Government employee or employees (from 


the Village Chowkidar upwards) say or do* 


jointly or severally in any capacity, is sedi- 
tion. We should not complain if either of 
these definitions were adopted. <A third 
has been adumbrated by His Honour the 
Judge of Tinnevelly, which seems to include 
Swadeshi, Boycott and National Education 
in its wide sweep. We admire the frank- 
ness of this judge, though lawyers may call 
him a blockhead. We could have given 
him ungrudging praise if he had followed 
out his line of reasoning to its logical conclu- 
sion and laid down the legal dictum that 
whatever is calculated to make the Indians 
united, self-reliant, enlightened, strong and 
prosperous, is seditious. 

We hope nobody will think we are jok- 
ing ;—for, as Fluellen would say, though 
journalism and joking both begin with the 
letter ‘j,’ the word jaz! also has the same 
initial letter. We are really perplexed. 
We cannot discover why some papers are 
punished and others are not even prose- 
cuted; nor do we understand the nice 
difference, if there be any, between dis- 
approbation and disaffection. Possibly, it 1s 
because we are Orientals and do not under- 
stand or appreciate the liberty of the press 
that we enjoy. We find it, however, asa 
fact that some British, Irish and American 
newspapers indulge in more violent language, 
more bitter criticism, more shameless 
lying, and grosser misrepresentation than 
are to be found in our worst vernacular and 
English newspapers. 

We are in favour of truthful, dignified, 
self-restrained and courageous journalism. 
But we think that the liberty of the press can 
be a reality only if newspapers are allowed to 
publish criticisms of Government measures, 
&c., (short of suggestions of or incitements 
to the overthrow of the British Govern- 
ment) however strong, or, in the opinion of 
Government, full of misrepresentation they 
may be. If Government can spend immense 
sums for getting our newspapers read, tran- 
slated, and sometimes prosecuted and 
punished, surely it is not beyond its power 
to take steps to keep the press well-informed 
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and to contradict and refute what it consi- 
ders false or wrong. If you knock down 
your critic it shows your physical strength, 
but not that you are right and he is wrong. 
The impression produced on the public mind 
by the severe sentences recently passed on 
*journalists and speakers, is that Govern- 
ment is panic-stricken, is unwilling to know 
the truth of what people think of it, and 
afraid of the consequences of the truth re- 
garding its doings being widely known. 
The impression may be right or may be 
wrong, but there it is. 

What Government calls sedition is not 
killed by repression. Repression may beget 
hyprocrisy and guarded language. Butsedi- 
tion can be killed only by a righteous policy 
and the unselfish treatment of man as man. 
Government is strong, but not stronger than 

‘ human aspirations, backed as these are by 
the God of Righteousness. 


Condemnation of Severe Punishments, 


We think it serves no useful purpose 
merely to condemn the severe sentences 
recently passed on many editors and speak- 
ers as barbarous or monstrous, or worse. It 
gives relief to one’s feelings, no doubt; but 
the severest condemnation of these sentences 
will not in the least influence Government. 
What attention has Government paid to the 
resolutions and representations of the Indian 
National Congress, which is the most influ- 
ential and representative public body that 
India has ever had? The unwise and mis- 
guided practical protest of the Bombay 
millhands and other labourers against Mr. 
Tilak’s transportation, has cost some of 
them their lives. We do not pretend to be 
better than these labouring men. We have 
respect for their feelings and their courage, 
even while we deplore and condemn their un- 
wisdom,and breach of the law of the land. 
But their practical protest would no more 
avail than the wordy condemnation of speak- 
ers and journalists. Exposing the mistakes of 
the judges and jurymen and the evils and in- 
justice of such trials and verdicts is better. 
But best of all courses is the reservation of 
all our energy and strength of emotion for 
making our nation stronger so that we may 
strive successfully to obtain the full rights of 
citizenship, the rights to control legislation, 
taxation and the administration of justice 
and state affairs in general. So long as the 
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Penal Code remains what it is, and the 
Criminal Procedure Code treats us as an 
inferior class, we cannot secure such justice 
as we desire. 


The Utility of Severe Pun:shments. 


The punishment of transportétion for life 
inflicted on Mr. Chidambaram Pillay alone 
has satished some Anglo-Indian pape-s. All 
other recent punishments hav2 seemed to 
then lenient. Before the days of Fomilly 
there were 150 offences, including some 
kinds of theft, which were punishable in 
England with death. English penal laws 
have since become very much milder. But 
offences have not increased in aumber, but 
have on the contrary decreased. It is a 
mistake to think that severe punishments 
can repress any form of crime. “here is 
such a thing as keeping the terrors of the 
law in reserve for the most heinous cflences. 
Ifa man isto be punished wita transport- 
ation for life for making a single inflamma- 
tory speech, may we ask what punishment 
would be inflicted for more agg-avated 
forms of sedition? If all kinds of sedition 
are to be treated asequally heinous, what 
is it that will prevent men irom resting 
content with mild sedition inszead of pro- 
ceeding to break the law in a more agga- 
vated fashion ? 

It is foolish to expect to subdue the human 
mind by terror. The mind of man.s very 
elastic. Terror may damp its ardour fora 
short while. But it is sure to shake off its 
effects and grow bolder than ev2r. 

We do not know if Mr. Cridambaram 
Pillay has appealed against the judgment 
of Mr. Judge Pinhey. We taink he has 
been unjustly convicted. Even if he be 
technically guilty, the senterce must be 
considered extremely severe. 


' "The Tilak trial. 


_ We agree with the two jurers who were 
in the minority in the Tilak trial, in aolding 
that Mr. Tilak was innocent. He has been 
unjustly convicted. 

During the trial judge and jury anc prose- 
cuting counsel shrank into insignificance be- 
fore the towering personality cf Mr. Tilak. 
Even his political opponents must admit the 
ability, the fearlessness, the splendour of his 
defence. Mr. Tilak must have felt from ~he very 
beginning that his fate was sealzd. 3ut the 
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; ; ; : 
zvident sincerity and strength of his convic- 
sons, his uncommon strength of mind, and 
sturcy patriotism, not only enabled him to 
iaiz#a masterly defence, but even led him 
zo indulge in cutspokenness which minds not 
zasz in his heroic mould would consider as 
ordering on indiscretion. But he was not 
oved by considerations of saving lis skin 
anc the last words that he uttered in court 
>efore sentence was passed gave expression 
=> his faith that God rules the destinies of 
rations and that his sufferings might perhaps 
se the meanscf doing greater good to his 
country and its cause than his acquittal. 
And in that faith with hearts full of grief 
we did him farewell for six years. We 
may not alladmire or imitate his political 
srinciples or methods, but the example of 
nis fearless patriotism must for ever remain 
2, caerished national possession. His faults 
znc errors of judgment will be forgotten; 
out his blameless private life, his unflinching 
devotion to his country’s cause according to 
his lights, his talents and scholarship, his 
strergth of mind, and his fearlessness will be 
remembered as those of a man who was to 
his people as the very embodiment of their 
hopes and aspirations. * 


Education and the unrest. 


In the recent Indian debate in the House 
of Lords, Lorc Curzon said, speaking of the 
cases of the unrest :—~ 


“"t will be adm.tted by every one that first and fore- 
mos: among these is the education we have given to the 
people of the country....... It has taught the people of 
Indza the catchwords of Western civilisation without 
inspirng them with its ideas or spirit or inculcating its 
sobriety. (cheers.) It has sharpened their intellect 
vitrout forming their characters.” 


Lord Morlev said: “I think his diagnosis 
about education,...is thoroughly sound.” 
Lo-d Cromer said :—~ 


I am in entire concurrence with the noble lord behind 
me Lord Curzon) that by far the most. important 
cause of all in producing this unrest is the system of 
=ducation. The main defects of the educational 
system in India are twofold. In the first place, the 
education is far too literary; there is not enough 
=ttenzion paid to sechnical, professional, and industrial 
zduzation. In the second place, insufficient attention 
has been paid to elementary education, with the result 
that nothing has been done to temper the ignorance 
=f the masses. Let us endeavour to rectify our mis- 
rakes and encourage technical, professional, and indus- 
zrial education, and do something also for elementary 
=ducztion. 
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Lord Lamington said :—~ 


‘“‘Kyery attention should be paid to the development 
of primary education...... He would suggest that, 
without limiting the facilities for higher education, it 
should 3e given to the public at its proper cost.”’ 


(An eminently shopkeeperlike sugges; 
tion!) Similar views were expressed in the 
Commons during the Indian Budget Debate 
by: V-. Rees and others. 


The only note of dissent in the Lords was 
sounded by Lord Courtney, who said :-— 


The roble lord who opened the debate and Lord 
Cromer: had referred to the system of education, as, 
perhars, the primary cause of the political agitation, 
and they suggested some change in the mode of edu- 
cation to meet the evil in the future. That appeared 
to him a very narrow view of the education we had 
given ‘n India. That system was bringing the edu- 
cated _idian into contact with. the ideas of the West, 
and it was impossible that anything his noble friend: 
could d5 would prevent the intercommunication of ideas 
between East and West. 


Reeding between the lines of the differ- 
ent szeeches, we conclude that Government 
is sure to limit the facilities for higher edu- 
cation. Whether primary education 1s 
really going to be extended, or the promise 
of its extension will simply be made a 
pretext for dealing a blow at higher edu- 
cation cannot be definitely predicted. We 
only note that in the Commons Mr. Bucha- 
nan has declared that “financial reasons 
prevented any large increase in the grant for 
education,” which isa deathless old story. 
We z-ealso sure that by technical education 
the noble lords meant chiefly the making of 
brone> aud blanco and of tin boxes, and 
things of that sort. One thing is clear. We 
must henceforth depend for the education of 
our people very much more on our own 
resources than we have been accustomed to. 


Tke noble lords forgot (as most English- 
men do) that England is not the arbiter of 
the destinies of India,—-God is. lf England 
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had not given India Western education, ° 


there would still have come the present 
awakening. England has not given Western 
education to Japan, China, Persia, or Tur- 
key. But there has been an awakening in 
all these countries. Even Turkey has now 
gota constitution, which has caused un- 
wonted rejoicings among people of all 
creecs in thatempire. It may be that by re- 
tiring entirely or partially from the field of 
high education, Government will really be 
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*as Western people do? 
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instrumental in effecting a greater awaken- 
ing than now. 

Lord Curzon is of opinion that Western 
education has not taught us Western sobriety. 
Does he mean that we do not drink as little 
No? [tdawns upon 
our mind now that perhaps he spoke 
of political sobriety. Perhaps he meant to 
hold up to our admiring gaze the breaking 
of the windows of ministers, Irish cattle- 
driving, fighting in legislative assemblies, 
and other sober political methods of the 
West, and condemned the violent Indian 
methods of sending humble memorials, 
passing resolutions, making speeches, &c. 

Lord Curzon also said that Western edu- 
cation had not formed our characters. We 
should have been highly obliged if his 
Lordship had named a few prominent 


* Englishmen whose characters he would like 


us to imitate. We wonder if Hampden and 
Pym and Milton and Wilberforce and the 
Seven Bishops and Latimer would have 
been among them ;—or perhaps Titus Oates? 
What is his idea of character? 


Character and Tutorial Espionage. 


We should like to know from such a high 
educational authority as Lord Curzon 
whether it is the fact that in England and 
other civilised countries it is the custom to 
place students under the political espionage 
of their teachers for the formation of their 
characters. Avcircular, it issaid, has recently 
been sent by Government to all educational 
institutions in Bengal askingall teachers and 
professors to keep a diary in which should 
be recorded the views, the doings and say- 
ings of the students relating to Swadeshi and 
the partition of Bengal, and to submit a 
fortnightly report; or in plain English the 
instructors of youth are asked to act as honor 
aryspies. Is it true? Ifso, has this circular 
Lord Morley’s sanction ? If so, tutor-spies must 
bea noble institution. Will his Lordship 
exert his vast influence with the Cabinet to 
introduce this noble character-building 
method in all English educational insti- 
tutions? We do not want to monopolizea 
good thing. Hitherto Western education has 
not formed our characters. Espionage will 
certainly do the work now. May we ask, 
if a student be guilty of strong anti-partition 
and pro-Swadeshi views, what his punish- 
ment will be? 
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Mr. Buchanan and the Pz-ii 
Bengal. 


In the course of his Budget Speech in the 
Commons Mr. Buchanan is reported to have 
said :— 

He did not share the view that all would be wel's 
the pareition of Bengal were reverse What was a. 
present obligatory on them particularl, in Bengal wa- 
to endeavour to improve the work ov administrat.on 
and t@remove the soreness which had undoubtedly 
been caused by the manner in which the partition was 
carried out. 

The fact is 1f the partition had been 
reversed when we demanded its reversal, all 
would have been well. But now it is too 
late to expect such a result. At the same 
time unless the partition be rercrsed, no step 
that Government may take will allay the 
unrest in Bengal. Regarding -he partition 
Lord Curzon said the othe- day in the 
House of Lords :— 

If the noble lord in his speech -» which we are 
presently to listen will state that cre Governme it 
adhere absolutely to the policy whick they have sup- 
ported for the last two and a half y2irs, i: will, I be- 
lieve, do more than anything else to cr ush the agitation 
which is still proceeding on the matt2- in India. 

We can assure Lord Curzon that the 
agitation against the partition cannot be 
crushed, even if Russian methods were 
adopted to the full, which is :nlikely. 


In the mean time it 1s emnusing to find 
that the Partition Baby is being treated as 
a Foundling—a child of sname almost. 
Lord Curzon does not want to claim the 
“credit” of its fatherhood. The British 
are a philanthropic race, not given to 
infanticide. So the Partiz-on Foundling 
must not die. [t must trd a home in 


India, ‘the dumping grounc for all acn- 
descripts. 


ion of 


Reform and repression. 


Mr. Buchanan held out bwpes of confer- 
ring “an active and real interest and respon- 
sibility in the concerns of their own peop!e”’ 
on those “loyally accepting cur rule.” Lord 
Morley and the Times and many others have 
also promised many such things to the 
Moderates, if only they wou-d be good boys, 
and would not associate w th the naughty 
Extremists. But pray, how did you treat 
the Congress when there wez2 no Extrem sts 
and British rule was loyally accepted by all 
leading Indian politicians as < divine dispen- 
sation? Why, Lord Curzon es Viceroy 


tr8 
wceulc act even condescend to see Sir Henry 
Ccttoz as President of the Congress. We 
have kearnat that in the English political lexi- 
coa Promise is not always a synonym for 
Pezfonmance :—though, of course, the mean- 
ings of words may change in course of time. 
Meanwaile— = 
“Repression comes, but Reform lingers, and we 
linger on the shore, 

Anc the “cderates wither, and Extremism is more 

and more.’ 

“he Moderates, however, still hope that 
Lo-é [Morley will yet so act that the future 
hisccrizn of his lordship’s regime may not 
hare to write of itin the language of irre- 
verent parody— 

‘In its beginning was the Promise, and 
the Pr2mise was with Morley, and the Pro- 
mice was Morley. | 

“The same was in the end with Morley.” 


Raphael's St. Catharine.” 

St. Catharine was a virgin of royal des- 
cent ir Alexandria, who publicly confessed 
the gospel at a sacrificial feast appointed by 
the Emperor Maximinus, and was therefore 
put to death, after vain attempts had been 
made tc torture her on toothed wheels, 307 
A. ). Eence the name of ‘Catharine wheel’. 
In Rarkael’s picture, which we reproduce in 
this nurcber, she is represented as leaning 
on ‘he ~~heel with her eyes raised to heaven. 


“The Killing of Tadaka.” 


Mr. td. V. Dhurandhar, the artist, in his 
picture of the killing of the rakahas1: Tadaka 
folluws the description of that scene given in 
Kal dasa’s Raghuvansa. Sheis there descri- 
bed as vvearing a garland made of human 
skulls and making ravages at hermitage of 
the Viswamitra. At the request of the 
sage ths Princes Rama and Lakshmana kill 
her. 

Profits in magazine publishing in 
America and India, 


We taze the following paragraphs from 
the acvertising section of System, an 
Americex magazine :— 

Thc ‘timcurt of money spent every year by the 
Amercan  cople in purchasing magazines and in 
buying adiertsing space in them amounts to more 
than he kuge total of $75,000,000. The monthly 
publications o: this country are piling up immense 
indivic ual fortunes. Their development is a thrilling 
commercie! stery. 

One grea: publishing enterprise netted $8,000,000 
in thir een years to its owner. Some of the magazines 
are eermirg more than $1,000,000 in profits every 
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year. Our great magazines have grown so quickly 
that the general public has very little knowledge of 
the vast fortunes which these properties are earning. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal and the Saturday Evening 
Post, both owned by a Philadelphia publishing com- 
pany, produce a combined estimated annual income 
of nearly $6,000,000. Frank A. Munsey is making 
an annual profit of $1,200,000 from his magazine. 
McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, Everybody's and others 
are all immensely profitable. 

The business of publishing magazines is a vast, 
thriving industry, growing with extraordinary swiftness 
into a broad and expanded field where the possibilities 
are without limit. Magazines are advancing faster 
now than ever before. The business is in its begin- 
ning. A few years will see the great magazines with 
twice or three times their present circulation and 
earning twice or three times the millions which they 
earn today. 

The magazines have made men rich in a few years— 
the publishers and those who were fortunate enough 
to become financially interested with them in the begin- 
ning of their progress. The profits are astonishing. 
The stock of McClure’s magazine increased 1000 per 
cent in ten years. Over a period of three years 
Everybody's doubled in value every six month. You 
can appreciate the remarkable profits in the publication 
of a popular monthly magazine when you realize that 
only $100 invested tn Munsey’s a few years ago ts 
now worth $12,000 and paying dividends of $1200 
every year. 

One American dollar is approximately 
equivalent to Rs. 3. 

Another American magazine called ‘Suc- 

33 
cess,” whose name we had never heard before, 
advertises that its circulation for more than 
four years has exceeded 300,000 copies a 
month. There are other magazines which 
have a circulation of double and three times 
that numbcr. 

Now, we shall be surprised to learn that 
any English magazine in India hasa month- 
ly circulation of even 3,000 copies. What 
is the reason? For one thing, the English- 
reading public here is small. Then well-to- 
do English-knowing Indians do not care 
to read monthly reviews and magazines. 
A third reason is that many persons of this 
classread such periodicals by borrowing from 
persons of smaller means who buy them. They 
do not feel any loss of self-respect, nor that 
they are indirectly defrauding the publishers. 
A fourth is that however cheap a magazine 
may be, students and other men of small 


means, and public libraries want it at 
reduced <zates. A fifth is the paucity of 
advertisements. 


So far as the Modern Review is concerned 
competent judges have declared that its 
annual subscription should have been Rs. 15, 
Rs. 12, Es. 10, or at least Rs. 8. Still we 
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frequently get requests for reduced rates. As 
for profits, we lost heavily during the first 
year; and the prospects are only a little 
better this year. And such is the financial 
, condition of the most widely circulated illus- 

trated English review in India, even though 
its proprietor-editor-manager is honorary, 
most of the contributors are honorary, all the 
Indian artists allow their paintings to be 
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Hindu Superiority—by Har Vilas Sarda, B. A. 

Pi Foi odes 185 
The purpose of this book is sufficiently clear from 
its title. But fallen and degraded as our country at 
present is, I could not imagine, before coming upon the 
expanded title of the work on its inner title page, that 
the author does not confine himself within the limits of 
ancient times, but makes an attempt to establish Hindu 
superiority in the scale of all nations of the earth, 
ancient or modern. It isa large proposition, a bold 
statement. 

I beg to be excused by the author for a little bit of 
plain speaking. Never did I feel more keenly the 
need for a careful programme in our educational 
system for critical study of history than now, than 
when on the perusal of this book I found that a capable 
man possessing good information on his subject has 
failed so signally for want of that spirit which makes a 
man see things as they are. Strong bias of patriotism 
and acceptance of facts through the sieve of the visionary 
spiritual interpreters have vitiated the judgment of 
the author to a lamentable extent. 

The unseen proposition of the book on which many 
perceptible propositions hinge, can easily be caught a 
glimpse of, when we look through the comparative esti- 
mate of the author, of western and eastern institutions. 
The triumph of mere brute force over civilisation is 
certainly not unknown in history, but to read the 
ascendancy of England over India in that light will 
not shew any insight. It may be quite flattering to 
think that all our social and religious institutions are 
perfect, and that in very ancient times the Hindus had 
full and comprehensive knowledge of all that is being 
discovered by modern scientific investigations. But 
will not these thoughts only smooth the way to further 
degradation through idleness and inaction born of 
vanity ? The large statement of the author that all old 


4 centres of civilisation were influenced and benefited 


by Hindu thought in olden days requires very strict 
proof, We should not forget that we may notice even 
surprising coincidences not only in the folklore, the 
superstitions and customs of the most remote races, 
but also in their thoughts which are fruits of culture, 
under circumstances which make it almost impossible 
that there could be any borrowing by one race from 
another in historic or prehistoric times. 

In regard to Indian chronology the author has gone 
so far back to the beginning of things, that according to 
his estimate the civilication of India herame full Aedaad 


reproduced without any payment, and the 
editor has not engaged a single literary 
assistant to help him. Perhaps most 
magazine-editors in India will have a 
similar story to tell. 

All this does not mean that we are beaten. 
We @re determined to succeed, and, God 
willing, shall succeed. 
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when according to scientific calculation our palaeoli- 
thic ancestors were only learning to make fire. He has 
gone at times with his ‘‘Kalpa’’ e-en farther than 
that! 

It is not possible to criticise all the views of tke 
author ; it is only his spirit of criticism which I have 
noticed, as that is the most important factor for con- 
sideration. 

B. C. Mazumdar. 
BENGALI. 


Usha.—by Mahendra Nath Talugdar, 
Kuntaline Press, Price Re. 1. 13914 B.S. 

The duty of the critic in dealing with current verna- 
cular literature is seldom pleasant. But occasionally 
there is an exception, when the critic’s function becomes 
really a pleasure. The subject of our present remarks 
is such an exception, Usha is a hstorical drama in 
five acts, covering 207 pages. The scene is laid at 
Rangpur, the time being the sixteeath century of the 
Christian era. Rangpur was then a Hindu kingdom, 
with its capital at Kamatapur, on the Dharala. Nilam- 
bar, the son of Niladhwaja, whose wel-known works of 
public utility are still extant, was tie third and last 
king of Rangpur, being sub*ugated sy Hossein Shah, 
the Pathan monarch of the neighbccring kingdom of 
Gour. The tradition is that Raja Nilambar had _ the 
son of his Brahmin Prime Minister Eilled for commit- 
ting some heinous offence anc caused the meat to be 
served with his meal. Upon this slender historical 
basis the present drama, which follows the well-establi- 
shed dramatic rule of varying facts to suit the exigen- 
cies of art, has been constructed. 

The plot of the drama is shortly this: The old Prime 
Minister, burning with revenge, became a_proselyte 
and joined the ranks of Hossein Shai. Some leading 
citizens, horrified at the cruel executicn of the Brahmin 
Minister’s son, and consumed by a patriotic desire to 
rid the country of a ruler whom they ccnceived to be an 
oppressive tyrant, raised the standard of revolt. A 
Sannyasi, who thought this a fit opportunity for the res- 
toration of Brahminic supremacy in the body politic, 
foundinthe Prime Minister’s grief-devoured daughter- 
in-law a highstrung and sensitive medium for the 
realisation of his civic ideal. He czst his hypnot.c 
spell over her, and set her up as the Goddess of deliver- 
ance before the superstitious masses, Missionaries and 
preachers were sent abroad to arouse the people to a 
sense of their wrongs, and their efforts were consider- 
ably assisted by the injudicious anc cruel acts o op- 
nreceion nernetrated in the kino’s nare hy the Minictor 
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nelag ard the Commander of the royal forces. 
The ting aac lost his consort, and his daughter, Ushz, 
was che apple of hs eyes. Fle was somewhat of a. 
phile-opicr, and lef his principal officers to conduct 
the <. fai-s of state very much as they liked. The cruel 
exce tiom of the Prime Minister’s son was the work of 
the } trigaing and an-_bitious second Minister who had 
ane.2te the throne. Birchandra, a foundling brpught 
upL th:kirg, was a brave and loyal young captain 
in crarge o. the frontier fort at Ghoraghat. The 
Pail ins guided by the ex-Prime Minister of Rangpur, 
attucxed the fort, but were repulsed with heavy losses. 
But ndng the kingcom in the throes of a_ rebellion, 
they came again in large numbers. A loyal citizen, 
namuoc F.imdas, succceded in drawing thc king’s atten- 
tion -o the state of thmgs in his country, and the king, 
perccivirz tiat it wis high time for him to abjure his 
phi sop tic detachment, joined the rebel forces in dis- 
gus t¢ learn their grievances. He was convinced 
that their grievances were genuine and loud- 
ly «Led for remedy, while on the other hand, the 
trea vert of one of tha prominent Icaders of the revolt, 
and te zefection of the mercenary revolutionary forces 
taug t the vatriot rcbels the need of a recognised cen- 
tral -uthority, and so once more peace and order were 
esta ishe:d cvithin the realm, and the people and their 
rule: joimed in offerinz an united front to the enemy at 
the ; ate: 

Tce stbject, it wil be seen, is not such asto fend 
iisel casuy to dramatic treatment. In fact, in the very 
choizs « sich a theme, we see the working of the 
Tir: -Sp cit. The enly picture of domestic interest 
is furnis wed oy the dcep paternal affection of the king 
for | + Guugater, and the only clement of romance by 
the «ve . pisode of the latter for the young captain. Yet, 
diffi. alt as che subject is, it has been treated ina 
man ier worthy of the occasion. The prevailing unrest 
of tl : times, the patriotic ardour of the leaders of the 
pop: ar zart:, the acts of oppression of the executive offi- 
cialy cad.ng by a natural reaction to the swelling of the 
ranks cf the malcontents, the failure of loyal and 
fare ghred citizens, as typified in Ramdas, to stem 
the argivg “ide~all this has been portrayed in vivid 
and ¢lewing colours. The author possesses insight 
‘nto wl cal conditions, and has learnt the lesson of 
hist wy, i which he is evidently well-versed, well, and 
has -ucceeded ina marked degree in conveying that 
lessv.n. tc his readers. He has shown how the minds of 
the sas.2s may be worked up by the mingled motives 
of p arictism and sel‘-interest, how the influences of 
relig-cn, mevthology superstition, hypnotism, — sclf- 
deceotia anda thorsand other agencies, spiritual and 
mat tab can act anc react on the theatre of the human 
min , 17 ways pecudar to the genius of a particular 
race an’ peasple, ant how they lead on to re$ults not 
fore 2en or anticipated by those who set them in 
mot on. Orce the forces of rebellion and internecine 
diss. aio" b-eak loose they gather volume and intensity 
and ote- consume hose by whom they have been 
bro.zit nt» play ard defeat the high ends of their 
orig vators. Popula- leaders should therefore be very 
circ nspect in deal ng with the great King RQemos. 
The aatier in his introduction says that he has tried 
to prov’ two proposit‘ons in this drama: vis. {1) 
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national life cannot be tornied ort of the naairow and 
selfish patriotism of an indiidua ora sect and :2) no 
country ca prosper without the union of the ruling 
pewer with that of the people. The first’ proposition 
may be accepted asa self-evident truth, bat the second 
requires so ne qualification. The two powers must be 
constitution ally such as to be able to work in) unison, 
and this car only be where they are moved by iden- 
tical aims, namely, the good of the country, above and 
beyond evcry other consideraticn. 

The love of the young captain for the lovely prin- 
cess is suggested rather than expressed, and this 
delicate reserve makes the episode all the more ro- 
mantic. The tender affection of the fond father for 
his mother.ess daughter is a beautiful idyll, and comes 
upon us 28 a refreshing breeze in a rather troubled 
scene of wars and rebellions. The willing conversion 
of the aged Prime Minister with all the pride of 
Brahminic blood in him, for the gratification of his 
insatiable thirst for vengeance, is depicted in truly 
dramatic colours (pages 137138); but the finest 
passages ir. the book are those eloquent apostrophies 
to the motherland in which the misguided patriots, 
who had risked their very lives in the cause, gave 
vent to tle large faith that wasin them. The whole 
book is stegped in an atmosphere of devoticn to the 
country, an all embracing yearning for her glory and 
prosperity. The very best chapter in the book, in 
this view, .s Scene iv of Act 1, where the scholar-king 
describes tie glorious traditions of heroism with which 
the ancien: land of Bengal is replete and incidentally 
lays bare some of the popular fallacies, ec. g., the con- 
quest of Bengal by Bakhtiar Khiliji with only seven- 
teen horsemen at his back, which we have imbibed 
with our mother’s milk from foreign historians. The 
whole passage may well find a place in the boys’ 
primers of our national schools. An ordinary writer 
would have painted the king in dark colours as a 
cruel and barbarous monarca, but our author has 
risen supericr to the temptation and enriched his 
work by the portrayal of a royal character who com- 
bines in him the sweetness and tenderness of domestic 
virtues with an ardent devotion to the country over 
which he is set to rule, and who considers his high 
station justified only in proportion as it affords him 
the opportunity of securing the best means of serving 
that country. 

The diccion is refined and graceful, the ideas and. 
suggestions chaste and elegant; the author has a true 
sense of proportion in the use of language, and ob- 
serves a wise economy of expression in dealing with 
the pure-souled princess’s ‘affairs of the heart.’ Tender 
and delicite touches, full or dignified pathos, are 
not wanting, and throughcut the book there are 
ample proofs thet the writer possesses a cultured 
imagination, and can command a fluent and graceful 


verse, though he may not be one of nature’s born’ 4 


poeis. 
The printing and get up are all that could be de- 


sired, anc the few mistakes which have been pointec 
out in the Errata will no doubt be corrected in a 
second edition, the need for which, we are confident, 
will be soon felt. 

B 
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RAJA, RAMMOHUN IiRkoy. 


From the oil-painting in the Bristol Museum, 
reputed to be his best portrait. 
Specially photographed for the Modern Review. 


Three-colour blocks by U. Rap. Kuntaline Press. 
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LESSONS FOR TO-DAY 


A Lecture spy THE Rev. C. F, ANpREws, Deut. 


HERE is an instinctive apprehension that 
lies like a heavy weight upon the 
minds of many Indian thinkers to-day, 

that the fair hopes which have risen upon 
the country’s horizon are destined sooner or 
later to pass away like a bright summer 
cloud, and that in spite of all the struggle 
and the sacrifice and the lives laid down, 
the fates are against fulilment. Such men 
feel in their darker moments that the ‘cloud- 
capped towers’ of modérn [Indian aspiration, 
—ideals of a united nation, a self-govern- 
ing community, an enlightened common 


people, a free and progressive country,— | 


will vanish and ‘melt into air, into thin air’ 
and leave ‘not a rack behind.’ 


When this feeling of depression comes to 
the surface and is analysed it is found to be 
due not so much to any disbelief in the ideals 
themselves, but to the overwhelming weight 
of present disappointment and an imperfect 
¢ reading of the history of the past. There is 

a touch of fatalism also, which suggests 
“in so many words, “‘we-have always been in 
subjection, it seemstobe our destiny. After 
all, why should we struggle? Our ideals are 
unpractical and visionary. 
‘We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of, and our little life 
{s rounded by a sleep,’ ” 


Now this impression of hopelessness  f 
allowed to take root in the will, must 
inevitably undermine the strength of the 
present National Movement. For here _n 
India to-day hope and confidence are virtu_s 
of the first importance. It is the purpose, 
therefore, of this present lecture to show th t 
the grounds on which this despondency  s 
based are in a great measure irrational, 1d 
that the view of Indian History involvec 
not strictly in accordance with the facts. 


Let us examine the phrase ‘we have: - 
ways been in subjection.” We shall perha» 
be surprised to find how far from accurate t 
is historically. 

First of all we must notice a difference 
between English and Indian History which 
often misleads. English History does n:t 
go back more than a few years beyond the 
Christian era. It is far shorter and more cr3w- 
ded with rapid changes than that of India. 
We must not then exaggerat2 the lengli af 
Indian subjection by comparing it with En-- 
lish measurements of time. Contrasted wih 
other periods in India’s own history tne 
time since the first Muhammadan invasio s 
is short. India has in reality teen tar long r 
free than subject. 

Again we must not exaggerate the exe ¢ 
of that subjection. For considerable in'1- 
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val: only a tiny corner of the North was in 
the firm possession of the foreigner. Great 
indspendent kingdoms flourished in the 
Scuth and West and Centre and the conquest 
of Bergal was often little more than nomi- 
nal Even in the reigns of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb the Moghul Empire at its heignt 
of military power fell far short of compgssing 
the whole peninsula. At its decline the 
Great Mahratta confederacy stretched from 
West t> East and at one time the Sikb® Dy- 
nas-y madea gallant and successful struggle 
for the mastery of the North. The Muham- 
madan Period is by no means a time of un- 
broken ccnquest on the one hand or com- 
p-e-e subjection on the other. 

The fact is that there has been great difh- 
culty hitherto in focussing the lense of 
Indian historical vision. The Muhammadan 
era. with its famous historians and its fasci- 
nating chronicles, has been known and 
anc. read in such fullness of detail, and on 
the other hand the early history of India has 
been regarded as so uncertain and mythical, 
that a clear perspective has been almost 1m- 
possible. Historians generally have dismiss- 
ed the early history in a few chapters and 
hurried on to- describe the adventures of 
Basar. the genius of Akbar or the magni- 
ficence of Shah Jahan.* Up to the present 
als) most histories have been written by 
Erzlisamen, who were naturally more at- 

-acted towards the events of modern times. 
‘This :s no matter of blame to such writers ; it 
is simply a question of temperament. But it 
kas increased the sense of disproportion and 
shows how necessary it is for Indians them- 
se.ves seriously to undertake historical study 
azd write their own history. 

No country has suffered more than India in 
the past chrough neglect ofher own historical 
traditions. 
ricaly rewarded in the future for patient and 
diigentresearch. Owing to the critical and 
sc:2ntific studies of the last half century, page 
afzer page of forgotten Indian Hisfory has 
been recovered, each page more wonderful 
then the last, and the process is by no means 
ye’ exheusted. When all the mass of new 
mater:als hasbeen sifted and archeological 
remains have been unearthed, the true per- 
svective of Indian History may be gained. 


* R, C, Dutt in his Early Hindu Civilisation writes as follows :— 
“The Hindu Student’s knowledge of Indian History practically 
begins from the Muhammadan Conquest. The Hindu period 
is almost a blank to him.’ (Preface, p. 10). 


No country is likely to be more. 


details of the great Indian 
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We may then hope for a detailed picture of 
the great Buddhist era, and perhaps of other 
periods also, suchas will rivalin interest and 
wonder the records of the Great Moghuls. 

Let me try and sketch out to you in very 
rough cutline some of the main features of 
this Buddhist period, as it is now made 
clear to us; for it is chiefly from thence that 
I propose to draw conclusions and state 
problems. Many gaps still remain to be 
filled and many hypotheses to be verified, 
but it may now be asserted with some cer- 
tainty that during the time of the Roman 
Republic and Empire in the West—roughly 
speaking from 3503. Cc. to 400 A. D.—there 
existed in the East in India a great civilisa- 
tion, self-contained and self-complete, with 
religior. law, government, education, mili- 
tary power, provincial and municipal ad- 
ministration on the whole as highly organised 
as the Roman Government itself; in certain 
respects compared with Rome it was deficient, 
but again in other respects it was superior. 

Let me take another Western comparison, 
for it is these cross references which make 
the Indian period more real and fix it in our 
memory. When the Buddhist era was little 
more than in its infancy, Alexander the Great 
invaded India. As every school-boy knows, 
King Forus was defeated, though the Indian 
army under him proved no very unequal 
match for the world-conqueror. When, after 
Alexander’s death, his greatest general and 
success=r attempted a similar invasion, India 
not only was victorious, but was able to 
impose terms upon the vanquished. Now 
at that time Alexander's army was probably 
the best equipped and most ‘modern’ fighting 
machine that the world had ever known, 
and it was led by consummate generals. 
We see then at this epoch the land of India 
so virile, so organized, so united, so power- 
ful in military resources, that with only a 
portion of her forces she was able to hold in 
check Alexander, and with united forces she 
was able to defeat his successor. 

The iacts here mentioned have, of course, . 
long been known and recognized, but the 
civilisation 
which lay behind have remained in obscu- 
rity and only recently been disclosed. 
We can place now the Buddhist era, not 
in the dim, vague twilight of the dawn 
of his-ory, but in the open sunshine 
of ascertained knowledge. We can trace 
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the foundations of the cities and mon- 
asteries of the time and standing among 
them can summon back to life the people 
who inhabited them. We can study in 
contemporary records the innermost thoughts 
of kings, with their methods of administration 
‘and their principles of government told in 
their own words. We have knowledge of 
the ways and wanderings of the Buddhist 
monks and their own descriptions of their 
own travels. Wehave minute reports of 
foreign settlers in India and can piece 
together their crude but vivid accounts of 
the people. Above all we have learnt how 
to strip from the Jatakas or ‘Birth Stories’ 
their outer covering of miracle and find 
the historical names and places and inci- 
dents mentioned verified in a convincing 
manner by coins and stupas. When the Jain 
records also are explored we shall gaina 
clearer knowledge. But 
even now the detail is sufficient to enable 
us to form with considerable accuracy a 
picture of the times, and it perhaps would 
not be too much to say that the courts of 
Chandragupta, Asoka or Kanishka can be 
made almost as real to us to-day as the 
courts of Akbar or Aurangzeb.* 

What then are the leading features of this 
great period? Time will only permit me to 
touch lightly on some of the most interesting. 
Let me place them under separate headings. 

We see an India that is comparatively 
free from caste restrictions. Caste does not 
divide by rigid barriers the people, though 
the names of the different castes are often 
mentioned. We have records of inter-caste 
marriages, and such marriages would appear 
to be by no means infrequent. 


We can conjecture with some certainty 
that the life of high caste ladies of the 
land was not cramped or fettered by custom. 
Full religious, and possibly educational, 
privileges were opento them. Their wed- 
ded life did not begin till early woman- 
hood. There appear to have been no fixed 


« rules as yet against widows marrying again. 


* Of Chandragupta and Asoka Vincent Smith writes as follows : 
—(1) Chandragupta. ‘The expulsion of Macedonian arrisons, the 
decisive repulse of Selenkos the conqueror, the subjugation of all 
Northern india from sea to sea, the formation of a gigantic army 
and the thorough organisation of the civil Government of a vast 
Empire were no mean achievements... The ascertained outline 
ofthe career of Chandragupta isso wonderfuland immlies his 
possession of such exceptional ability, that it is possible that 
the conquest of the South must be added to the list of his 
Farah da Rates oe ‘He gen y claims a place in the 

HK OT tne great monarchs, not only of Indi ut h 
world’, p. 128 and 131. 7 on i eimai 
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In this epoch, those of Ksheztriya parent- 
age are remarkable, not only fcr their share 
in Government and military matters, but 
also for their leadership in rel:cious reform. 
There springs from them what alnx st 
might be called an Order of Prophets, whose 
teaching and work is carried on side by 
side ith that of the Brahman priesthood. 
They represent the ethical ra-her than tie 
ceremonial standpoint in religion. 

Thtre is a considerable power of combin- 
ation and military obedience ander strong 
leadership, which makes a settled admin:s- 
tration over a large area,—a Fax Indica, -- 
possible. It is true that th:s combination 
breaks up from time to time, as the cen‘re 
weakens, but it forms again cs soon as a 
strong leader appears. The-c is as yet 10 
inherent weakness that vitiates all comb:r- 
ations whatsoever. In certain districts sniill 
aristocratic republics exist under the shadow 
of the great Empire. 

In religion itself Buddhisx. is rather an 
Order than a separate Churca. The Brah- 
mans and their worship contizue throughout 
the period for the most part unhindered and 
undisturbed. The edicts o*° King Ascka 
speak kindly of them and msist on perfect 
religious tolerance. The Buddhist monks 
however are, for the time being, the most 
popular leaders of the common people. An 
intense love of the marvellous and surper- 
natural characterizes the age and finds ex- 
pression in saint and hero worship, and in 
legendary stories. 

To mention some out of the many detiuls 
of our information, we can gauge the vari- 
ous wages of the labourers, we have lists of 
the different trades and arts and industries 
that flourished, we know tn2 names of the 
branches of military service, we read of 
the methods of city and viliage inspectior 
and control, the forms of taxation, the civic 
officers, the public hospitalrty to foreigners, 
the rest houses for the sic< and also for 
decrepit® animals. We have full accounts 
of the life of the nobles, their favourite 
amusements and pursuits, -heir parks and 
their hunting. We have the most detailed 
picture of the life of the monks and nuns, 
the training, the regulations. the monaster- 
ies, the retreats, the relics, tke learning, the 
devotions. 

Taking then the picture as a whole we 
see, at the height of the Suddhist move- 
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ment, a devout religious spirit among the 
people, with a passionate longing for mira- 
cle which leads to the acceptance of child- 
ish legend and fable, but also to the re- 
cogrition and worship of truly saintly lives; 
a woral movement among the people mak- 
ing :-hem intent on practising the humaner 
virtLes and averse to the sacrifice @f the 
lives of man or beast; a uutted effort among 
the people, under the imspiration of a 
common enthusiasm, which enables Varge 
bodiezs of men and women to act out 
in zommon a high though somewhat 
one-sided philosophy of hfe. We see over 
against the common folk of the land 
a stccession of princes, nobles and gentry, 
mostly Kshattriya by birth, who so enter 
into the lofty spirit of the times, that they 
are ready on occasion either to adopt the 
monastic dress and rule at home by moral 
ratacr than material power, or else to take 
the vilgrim staff and go to distant lands to 
spreed the ‘Noble Eightfold Path’ which 
they have themselves embraced. 

History has been called by a great writer 
‘the dest cordial for drooping spirits.’ This 
is cre-eminently true of India for the period 
1 have just been describing. I do not mean 
fora single moment that the still earlier 
traditions of the Motherland should be neg- 
lected or valued less highly. With all 
the:r poetry, idealism and sacred story 
they are indeed an unspeakable treasure 
and ive that poetical vision of the past and 
of the national and epic heroes of the past, 
whicn serves us as a continual inspiration. 
But ~ve need also some standard of com- 
parison with aurselves more nearly allied 
to oar own common life and practice. We 
need the lessons that can be gathered from 
a time not too remote and a history not 
too riled with legend; and this we find 
in tLe fuller light that has been thrown 
upcn the Buddhist era. Still further, and 
most important of all, we find in this period 
at its best a description of wha? Indian 
genits can accomplish without extraneous 
aid or interference. It is, to use an Indian 
word of modern coinage, Swadeshi through 
and through. Even the Greek Invasion, as 
Mr. Vincent Smith has recently shown, left 
no permanent mark on indigenous Indian 
life.* Here, as it were, we are mining in 

* “ndia was not Hellenized. She continued to live her 


life oO” splendid isoiation’ and soon forgot the passing of the 
Macedorian storm.’? Vincent Smith, Carly India. p. 105. 
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the very bed-rock of Indian mother-earth, 
to see what treasure we can find, ‘and the 
gold of that land 1s good.’ 

While such a period as I have hastily 
outlined gives every ground for hope and ts 
indeed ‘the best cordial for drooping spirits,’ 
it also gives ground for serious reflection.® 
Why did it all come to an end? Why did 
the dross so soon mingle with the gold? 
Why were the centuries that followed in 
many ways so decadent ? Why on the one 
hand, did the Greeks, the greatest soldiers 
of their age, find the conquest of India so 
impossible, and on the other hand a small 
body of adventurers from Central Asia find 
the conquest so easy? Why was Northern 
India so united under Chandragupta, Asoka, 
Samudragupta, Vikramaditya and Kanishka, 
and yet so divided a few centuries later that 
even in the face of common danger no unity 
could be accomplished ? Why has the same 4 
disintegration remained up to the present 


day? 
These are questions which every serious 
Indian thinker must ask. Unfortunately 


it is just in the intervening centuries between 
the decline of Buddhism and the Muham- 
madan Conquest that our information is 
most scanty and we have to go back again 
into the dim twilight. Various sugges- 
tions have been made to account for the 
disintegration that took place. Two are 
worthy of special mention. (i) We are be- 
ginning to recognize the migration of the ‘ 
Scythian hordes into India as an event of 
the first magnitude. They professed Bud- 
dhism as they came down from the North, 
but in doing so lowered unspeakably its 
moral standard and hastened its .decay. 
(ii) The period before the Muhammadan 
conquest appears to be marked by a luxur- 
iant growth of the different Dravidian cults 
and their assimilation with Aryan Hindu- 
ism. Hinduism seems at this time to have 
opened wide its arms in order to take into 
its embrace every form of Nature worship. 
Along with this we may note a spread of 4 
superstition, sacerdotalism and_ idolatry. 
That there was good mingled with the bad 
and that the new cults touched the hearts of 
the common people, may be gathered from 
the extraordinary beauty and magnificence of 
the Temple Architecture of the period. The 
history and ethos of this architectural efflor- 
escence is still uncertain; nevertheless it 
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may be stated with some accuracy that during 
this time, the lower disintegrating forces 
prevailed over the rational and unifying.* 


Many further questions as to the exact 
nature of the religious changes which took 
place remain almost entirely unanswered. 
*I will give you some of them to think over, 
for they are full of the deepest interest. 


Jt is difficult to understand, for instance, 
why Buddhism ceased so entirely to exist as 
a separate Order in India and what special 
features in-the new Brahman teaching and 
philosophy gained such attractive power as 
to oust it thus wholly from the field. Was 
it the new philosophy of life that had such 
attraction (pure Vedantism seems to have 
appealed, in later times at any rate, rather 
to the few than to the many), or was it an 
accomodation to the beliefs of the masses 
of the common people which made the real 
difference ? Was the struggle between the 
two philosophies academic rather than 
popular,—a ‘Battle of the schools’? 


Again the important question has been 
raised as to whether the post-Buddhist period 
was the beginning or only the recovery of the 
Brahman supremacy. We are familiar in 
priestly writings of all ages with the pheno- 
menon of the religious colouring of history 
to represent a certain point of view. ‘There 
is nothing deceptive about this; itis due to 
the fact that the religious mind is so wholly 
absorbed with certain ideas, that it cannot 
imagine a past in which these ideas were 
not prevalent. In the Old Testament, for 
instance, we have in the Books of the Chro- 
nicles a priestly account of Jewish History, 
while in the Books of the Kings we have an 
account of the same history written froma 
non-priestly stand-point. The two accounts 
supplement and correct one another. In the 
same way, we are beginning to ask the 
question ‘Have we been accepting a purely 
priestly account of early Indian history, 
written from the priestly point of view? 
_ Will the story of the Buddhist and Jain 
¥ writers, when it becomes more fully known, 
supplement and modify the priestly picture ? 
Will the final and corrected view of Indian 
History place the beginnings of Brahman 


* Vincent Smith sums up the period as follows :—‘The 
history of this long period is, on the whole, a melancholy 
record of degradation and decadence in government, Hterature, 
religion and art, with the exception of Temple Architecture’ 
p. 301.—This summary is probably too sweeping, yet the fact 
of decadence remains and is still to be accounted for by a future 
Indian Gibbon. 
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supremacy and dominance in this obscure 
post-Buddhist period’ ?} 

The same question will be ra-sed wita 
regard to caste. May not the absolute 
stringency of caste—what we nov call ‘the 
caste system’ —be comparatively mocern anJl 
date from the same post-Buddhist pericd? 
If it can be proved that the earlic- history 
of Infia has been rewritten in the priestly 
schools from the priestly standpc:at, the) 
we ray be fairly certain that th2 place cf 
caste in that history has been rewr.t:en also. 
Here again a corrective may come ‘-om Jain 
and Buddhist Literature. It is quize possib'c 
that both the ‘caste-system’ and the ‘Brahman 
system’ did not begin to hold their supreme 
sway in India till as late asthe Sixth to 
Tenth Century A.D. or even later If this 
were proved,—it is now uncertain,—-ycu 
can see for yourselves that most important 
results and inferences would follow. 


You may ask mein conclusion w Jat sing-c 
special lesson should wish to draw from 
this rough survey of Indian History that we 
have been making together. I wouldansw-er 
in the words of an old Hebrew seer, ‘Lock 
unto the rock whence ye were newn.’- 
Go, back to your own history for your pictuce 
of a free and spontaneous Indian life; co 
rot be content to take your ideas of freedo.n 
and liberty at second-hand from s1e West. 
See clearly and historically wat you 
yourselves were in times gone by and trace 
the difference between your social and 
religious system now and then. ‘ou ca7r- 
rot indeed repeat the Buddhist period, 

‘The old order changeth yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways 

Lest one good custom should corrupt tre world. 

Beautiful as the Buddhist idea’ was, it 
was one-sided and imperfect and could not 
satisfy the Indian soul. In India ‘it had ts 
Cay and ceased to be.’ 


You can never repeat the past. but you 
can learn noble lessons from it, lessons with 
regard ‘to those great words that ring to-day 
in modern ears, ‘humanity, liberty, freedora.’ 
You can learn these lessons, I repeat, rot 
merely from the literature of the West, but 
here in India, here from the Ips of ycur 


+ Prof. Rhys Davids writes as follows— ‘tis well not to fo vet 
the gravity of the error we should commit, if we should haptcn, 
in reliance on priestly books, to ante-date by azout a they ana 
yaars the victory of the priests ; to suppose, in otner woras, that 
the condition of things was the sameatthe b& -nning ¢«f the 
struggle with Buddhism asit was at the end. s#nddhit lreie, 


p. 158. 
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own Indian people, here from the history of 
your own Indian race, here from tne lives of 
your own Indian fellow countrymen. You 
can trace those lives as they were lived in 
the past by Indian men and Indian women, 
—hved with many faults and imperfections, 
it is true, as all human lives are, but lived 
with a remarkable amount of freedom, 
humanity, unity, spontaneity. 

When you have learnt these lessons from 

® 
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Popular View Wrong. 


HE Mughal palaces at Delhi and Agra 
every year draw thousands cf visitors 
from far and near. The:r beauty 

and splendour have moved the wonder of 
the world and the rapture of admiring 
artists and eloquent writers. The globe- 
trotter in India gives them the foremost 
place in his tour programme. Photographs 
and lantern-slides have made them familicy 
to far off lands and home-staying people.” « 

But what is it that the common tourist 
sees in them? He may feast his eyes: on 
their delicate mosaics and reliefs; he may 
soothe his spirit in the cool recesses of these 
pure white domes. But what he looks at is 
after all stone, bare stone. Does he ever 
think that these halls were once full of life, 
crowded with all the moving pageants of a 
Court? Does he try to realise that life of a 
bygone world, so distant, so unlike his? If 
so, what is his mental picture of it? 


We are afraid that most Europeans still 
lie under the spell of Macaulay and_ his 
school of brilliant romancists. With them, 
all Oriental kings were heartless krainless 
despots, full of pride and ignorance, sur- 
rounded by pimpsand sycophants, squeezing 
the last farthing from a down-trodden 
peasantry, and spending their hoards on 
sensual pleasure or childish shew,—who 
aassed their lives in toying with women in 
che’ harem, in listening to the fulsome praise 
of faithless courtiers, or in stupefying them- 
selves with intoxicants,_men whose animal 
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the past, then go back to your own ex- 
perience of India to-day and compare those 
earlier times, thoughtfully, carefully, scienti- 
fically, with your own, and ask the question 
for your own practical life, ‘what present 
bonds of custom can [yunloose, what chains 
of impeding habit can I unbind, in order to 
take my share in building up a New India 
not unworthy of the old?’ 


MUGHAL EMPERORS 


existence was never ennobled by intellectual 
exercise or spiritual musing, esthetic culture 
or the discipline of work. Such is the Sultan 
(or Rajah) of the popular English novel, with 
his jewelled turban, curled up moustaches, 
bloodshot eyes, nose high up in the air, and 
a small arsenal located in his waist-band. 
This idea has been impressed on the general 
public of Europe by popular writers, who 
sacrifice truth to literary effect and whose 
ignorance of Eastern history is only equalled 
by their pride in everything Western. 

But a little reflection will show that this 
view cannot possibly be true. From Akbar 
to Aurangzib we have four great rulers, who 
reigned in unbroken succession.fora century 
and a half (1556—1707), extended their 
dominion, maintained peace at Home and 
respect abroad, developed an administrative 
system in all its branches, and carried many 
arts towards perfection. Could this work 
have been done by sleepy voluptuaries ? 
The world is not so easily governed, In- 
efficiency has a very short lease even in the 
East. Anempire like that of the “Great 
Mughals’ could not have been a dead 


machine; administration, arts and wealth . 


could not have developed, as they did 
develop in that period, if we had had 
faimeants on the throne, in the Council- 
chamber, and at the head of armies. 
Happily the contemporary Persian his- 
tories fully describe the Emperor’s daily 
routine of work and enable us to picture the 
life of his Court. Let us see how Shah 
Jahan lived and worked in his beloved 
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palace of Agra. (True, he founded new 
Delhi and named it after himself, but Agra 
was the city of his heart.) 


Emperor’s Daily Routine. 


A.M. 
e 4... Wake-—-Prayer—Reading. 
6-45... Appears at Darsan window—elephant com- 
bats—review of cavalry. 
7-40 ..,.Public Durbar (Diwan-t-am) 
g-40... Private Audience (Diwan-t-khas) 
11-30... Secret Consultation in the Shahburj 
i .. In harem—meal—siesta—charity to women, 
P.M. 
4... Public Audience—Evening prayer. 
6-30... Evening assembly in the Diwan-t-khas 


nm 


a 


™ 


8... Secret Council in the Shahburj. 
§-30... In the harem—music. 
io... Hears books read 

10-30-—4 A.M, Sleep. 


Morning Prayer. 


The Emperor woke from his sleep about 
two hours before sunrise, and after his 
morning toilet spent this interval in reli- 
gious devotions. After saying the custo- 
mary prayer based on the Prophet’s Trad:- 
tions, which is not obligatory on Muslims, 
he sat with his face towards Mecca, reciting 
the verses of the Ouran and meditating on 
God. Shortly before sunrise, he performed 
the first obligatory prayer of the day in 
the palace mosque, and then engaged in 
his worldly duties. 


f 


Darsan. 


His first work was to show himself to his 
subjects. In the eastern wall of Agra fort, 
overlooking the foreshore of the Jumna 
which stretches like a plain below, there 
was a window called the jharokha-i-darsan, 
from the Sanskrit word darsan meaning the 
sight of some one high or holy. Vast 
crowds of expectant people assembled on 
the bank every morning. The Emperor 
appeared at the window about 48 minutes 


alter sunrise, and showed his face to his. 


subjects, who at once bowed, while he 
returned their salute. From two to three 
quarters of an hour were spent here, not ‘in 
show only but also in business and pleasure. 


The plain being outside the fort walls, the 


public had free access to it, and the op- 
pressed could submit their petitions or make 
their complaints to the Emperor, without 
having to grease the palms of door-keepers 
and court-underlings, or going through the 
tedious and costly process of a law suit. 


Thus the Emperor daily came in touch with 
the common people and could freely lean 
their thoughts and feelings. Often a string 
was let down from the wi-dow, and t-e 
petitions tied to it and pulled up by tie 
attendants above for immedizte submissic 1 
to the Emperor. This wise practice “1s 
sine a by the great Akber. Curious y 


enough, there was a class <{ Brahmins, 
called the Darsanis, who cd not beg 


their day’s work nor eat thzir break{: st 
unless they had first gazed at the auspicio.3 
face of the Emperor! 

After the public salute ard complaii : 
were over, the plain was cleared, and cl- 
phant-fights took place. “his was che 
special prerogative of the Emperor, ar. 
not even the princes of the blood cou > 
order such a fight for themselves. She 
Jahan was specially fond of this sport, ax! 
sometimes as many as five pair: of elephan:!- 
were made to fight single comdats in suc- 
cession for his delight. This svacious plz::: 
was a safe place for their wild charge:. 
encounter and pursuit. Els=swhere thcu- 
sands of spectators would ha-e been trani- 
pled to death by these moving mountains. 

Fierce war-elephants and ne wly captured 
ones, which had not been fully tamed, were 
here shown to the Emperor. I[: would have 


-been impossible to take them, |_ke the othe - 


elephants, to the court-yard inside the fort 
On the river-side, too, war-elephants wer 
trained to charge cavalry, and thus madk 
to lose their natural fear of horses. Her, 
were also paraded the horses of the Imperi. 
army and of the retainers of the nobles. 


Diwan-i-am, 


Next took place the Pubitc Curbar in the 
Diwan-i-am or Hall of Public Audience. 
Akbarand Jahangir used to Fold court at 
the very same spot but under canvas awnings 
stretched on poles set up for tre occasion. 
In 1628 Shah Jahan built a gilt and decorz- 
ted wooden pavillion, for the sk2iter of the 
courtiers. This was replaced in 1638 by the 
present Diwan-1-am, a stately edifice of red 
sandstone painted white with lime, suppor'- 
ed on 40 noble pillars, and open on three 
sides. In the centre of the fourth side or bac< 
is a raised alcove of the purest « aite marblc, 
richly decorated with prefra durz work and 
low reliefs of flowers and foliag:. Here sa! 
the Emperor overlooking the hal. below. 


T8& 
Grand Durbar, 


In the Persian histories we have a detailed 
acccunt of how a grand durbar was held in 
those days. Tne Emperor sat on his 
cushicned seat in the alcove. On his right 
and left were the princes, his sons; these 
took their seats only when commanded 
to daso. In the Hall stood the couftiers, 
off cers, nobles, and gentry in due order, with 
their backs to the three open sides. hose 
wkeo attended on the Emperor’s person were 
stationed on his right and left near the 
two pillars close to the alcove, their backs 
be:rg turned to the wall. Facing the 
Emperor, stood the chief officers of the State, 
rani: Dehind rank, according to their grada- 
tion, The royal standard bearers, holding 
the golden banners and tugh and qur*, 
were drawn up on the Emperor’s left with 
their backs to the wall. 

Thus the entire hall, 201 feet long and 
67 teet broad, was filled with men. But 
it vas too small to hold all who sought or 
deserved audience. Silver railings fenced it 
round on the three sides with only three 
open:ngs inthem. In the Court yard in front 
a space was enclosed by a railing of painted 
wood on which velvet canopies richly’ 
erbroidered with gold were spread. Here 
stood all men below commanders of two 
hundred, archers of the guard, musketeers, 
and some of the retainers of the nobles, 
when they attended the durbar. At the 
doors of the Hall and the two railings (of 
silve: and wood) trustworthy mace-bearers 
and sergeants-at-arms in their splendid uni- 
forms kept guard, excluding strangers and 
persons who had no entree at Court. 

‘The audience stood ready and expectant, 
when, at about 7-40 a.m. the Emperor 
enre-ed the alcove by the back door, took 
his seat, and the business of the Court began. 


The High Bakhshi or Paymaster General 
reported to the Emperor the petitions of the 
military officers or mansabdars, @nd im- 
mediately received his Majesty’s orders 
giving promotions to some, new posts to 
others. Officers who had come to the 
cavital from the provinces had audience. 
Tkose who had been newly appointed to 
some province or post were next presented 
Ey the heads of their departments, viz., the 

“ The Turkish standard of balls and the Yak cow’s tail fixed 


on arodand borne aloft. The Mughal Emperors were Turks of 
the Shaghtai tribe : . 
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Commandant of the Artillery (mir atzsh), the 
Paymaster 07 the mounted musketeers, or the 
Paymaster of the guards (ahadis.) These 
chiefs recommended every deserving man 
among them for some royal favour. ‘The 
presentees bowed and got their congee,. 
usually accompanied by a robe of honour 
and gift in the form of Jewellery, horse 
or arms. . 

Next came the clerks of the Department of 
Crownlands or the Emperor’s privy purse. 
Through their chiefs,—the Mir saman and 
the Diwan-i-bayutat, they submitted their 
various proposals and got prompt orders 
from His Majesty. 


Then the courtiers who enjoyed the 
Emperor's confidence placed before him the 
despatches of the princes, and of the 
governors, faujdars, diwans (revenue heads,) 
bakhshis and other officers of the provinces, 
and also any presents (feshkash) sent by 
them. 


The letters of the princes and chief officers 
were read or heard by the Emperor himself. 
The purport only of the rest was reported to 
him. When this work was over, the Chief 
Sadr reported the important points of the 
despatches of the provincial Sadrs sent to 
him. He also brought to the Emperor’s 
notice cases of needy scholars, Syeds, 
Shaikhs, and pious men, and got grants 
of money for each according his need or 
deserts. 


The work of public charity being over, 
orders previously passed about mansabs, 
jagirs, cash grants, and other financial 
affairs, were submitted to the Emperor a 
second time for confirmation. There was a 
special officer to remind the Emperor of 
these things, and he bore the title of the 
darogha of arz-1-mukarrar. 


Next, the officers of the Imperial stables 
displayed before his Majesty the horses and 
elephants with their fixed rations. This 
practice had been started by Akbar in order to 
punish those officers who stole the Imperial a 
grant and starved the animals. If any horse 
or elephant looked lean or weak, the money 
allowed for its feeding was resumed and the 
officer reprimanded. Similarly the retainers 
of the nob‘es, whose horses had been recent- 
ly mustered and branded, were paraded in 
full equipment in the court yard within 
view of the Emperor. The durbar lasted 
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two hours, sometimes more or less according 
to the amount of the business to be done. 


Diwan-i-khas. 


Then, a little before ro a.m., His Majesty 
went to the Hall of Private Audience*™ and 
sat on the throne. Here he wrote with his 
own hand the answers to the most impor- 
tant letters. Of the other letters a few were 
read to him by the Court agents of the high 
grandees, or by the waar, or by the officers 
appointed to submit the despatches of 
the provincial viceroys. In reply to them 
farmans or Imperial letters were drafted 
by the ministers in the terms of their master’s 
verbal orders. The drafts were afterwards 
revised and corrected by the Emperor, 
written out in fair and sent to the harem to 
be sealed with the Great Seal,f of which the 
Empress Mumtaz Mahal had charge. 

The highest revenue officers now reported 
on very important matters connected with 
the Crownlands, and the assignments on 
revenue made in favour of military officers, 
and learnt the Emperor’s .pleasure on each 
point. The Head of the Royal Charity 
Department brought to the Emperor’s notice 
special cases of needy men; most of them 
received cash grants, some lands, others 
daily stipends. A fund was created for this 
purpose out of the gold, silver and jewels 
against which the Emperor was weighed 
every birthday, and the money which had 
been offered by the nobles and princes as 
sacrifice (tasadduq) in order to avert cala- 
mities and bad omens from him. 

Then a short time was passed in inspect- 
ing the works of skilful artisans, such as 
jewel-setting, enamelling, &c. Plans of 
royal buildings were placed in his hands, 
and he added many elements of beauty 
to them or made alterations where neces- 
sary. On the plans finally approved, the 
prime minister Asaf Khan wrote an expla- 
nation of the Emperor’s wishes, for the 
guidance of the architects. This was an 
important work, as Shah Jahan was very 
fond of building noble edifices,—which will 
remain as his memorials to all time. The 
Superintendent of the Public Works Depart- 
ment with expert architects attended this 
private durbar to consult their master. 


* Called in Hindustani the Ghusal khana because Akbar’s bath- 
room was adjacent to it, 


+ Uszuk, a small round seal, bearing only the Emperor’s 
name, affixed to Sabti farmans (Bleckmann’s Ain, i, 52 & 260). 
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These works being over, the Empe-or 
occasionally looked at the hi-ting anim: s, 
hawks and leopards, which had b2en tra a- 
ed for him. Mettled horses, -idden by cx- 
pert horse-tamers, were mad? to go through 
their exercises in the yard 2f the private 
palace, under His Majesty’s eves. 


Shah Burj, 


Nowy two hours were thus occupied, and 
at about half past eleven the Emoeror left 
this Hall and entered the lofty Shah Burj; or 
Royal Tower. The most corfdenzial bi si- 
ness was done here. None but tre prin es 
and a few trusted officers cculd enter this 
tower without special permission. Even :he 
servants had to stand outside. till they were 
sent for. 

Secret affairs of State; which it would have 
been harmful to make public, were discus:ed 
with the Grand Wazir. A ¢rzcis was raude 
of the important and confidential letter: to 
be sent to noblemen serving in tne dist-nt 
provinces. Such urgent mat‘ers about the 
Crownlands, the payment o: the militizcy, 
&c. as had not been subrr:-ted n the tvo 
previous durbars of the day, were now re- 
ported by the wazir and the Empe~:r’s 
orders taken on them. Some thre2 quar:ers 
of an hour were usually spert he-e, but ~he 
time varied according to the amotnt o° he 
business to be despatched. 


In the Harem at nooz. 


It was now nearly midday ard the Cm- 
peror entered the harem, where he per’orm- 
ed the zuhar prayer, ate his meal, and tok 
a nap for an hour. With most kings the 
harem is a place of pleasure and rest. But 
work pursued Shah Jahan even there. A 
crowd of female beggars—psor widows ind 
orphans, maidens of decayed fami-ies, 
daughters of poor scholars, theologians and 
pious men,—besought the royal cha-:ty. 
Their petitions were put before the Emr -ess 
by her chief servant Satiurmisa, called the 
Females Nazir; and Her Ivlajesty reperted 
the cases to the Emperor who gave lznds 
to some, pensions or donations to others, 
and garments, jewels, and morey as the 
dowries of maidens too poor to mé-ry. 
Large sums were every dav spent in the 
harem in this work of relief. 


Afternoon Aucience. 


Shortly after 3 p.m. the Eaperor perf. -m- 
ed his ‘asar prayer, and s~metines vi-ited 


Tg¢ 


the Eall of Public Audience. The men 
present bowed. A little State business was 
gore through in that short time. The 
pa ace-guards, called chawkrdars, were 
drewn up before him and presented their 
arms. Then His Majesty joined the congre- 
ga‘ion of his’ Court to perform the sunset 
prayer in the Private Audience Hall. \ 


Soiree in the Diwan-i-khas. 


"-he day was now spent, but the @ay’s 
werk was not yet over. The Diwan-i-khas 
was It up with fragrant candles set in 
jewelled candelabra, the Emperor and his 
cheice associates gathered here and spent 
sore two hours, at first in attending to the 
administration and afterwards in pleasure. 
Bu: 1: was pleasure of an elevated and. re- 
fined character. He heard music, vocal and 
ins-rumental, and often deigned to join in it. 
If vrs may trust the Court chronicler, Shah 
Jatan was a past master of Urdu song, and 
his performances were so sweet and charm- 
ing that “many pure-souled Sufis and holy- 
mea with hearts withdrawn from the world, 
who) ettended these evening assemblies, 
gave up their ghosts in the ecstasy produced 
by nis singing,’’* 


Dee Secret Council again, 


Afte> the zsha prayer (8 p.m.) he went to 
the Shah Burj, and if there was any secret 
bus.ness of State still to be done, he sum- 
moned the Grand Waztr and the Bakhshis 
anc despatched it there-—leaving nothing 
over fcr the morrow. 


Music and Reading in the harem, 


At adout 8-30 p.m. he retired to the harem 
again. Two and sometimes three hours 
were kere spentin listening to songs by 
wonien. Then His Majesty retired to bed 
and was read to sleep. Good readers sat 
beh nd a purdah which separated them from 
the roval bed chamber, and read aloud 
boo«<s on travel, lives of saints and pfophets, 
and histories of former kings,—-all rich in 
inst-uc-ion. Among them the Life of Timur 

* a> the house of an old Shia centieman of Lucknow I saw 

last yuar @ picture of exquisite finish and a master-piece of 
Indian 20loiring, which represents Shah Jahan standing on the 
left wi-h two of his sons, while two hermits on the right are in the 
ecstati ~ state, one dancing on regardless of everything else, and 
the otaer sunk ina fit into the arms of the attendants. The car- 
pet has bees so finely painted that one’s fingers almost feel tts 
soft touch when looking atit! The owner, who had seen 
better Lays, had (he said) once rejected Col. Hendley’s offer of 


Rs. 50 for .t, but would now take that price or even less, The 
picture is worth purchasing by the Calcutta Art School, 
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and the Autobiography of Babar were his 
special favourites. 

Finally, after ro p.m., the Emperor fell 
asleep and enjoyed a night’s repose of six 
hours. 


Court of Justice on Wednesdays. 


Such was the life of the Mughal Court 
on ordinary days. But we must remember 
that Friday is the Muhammadan Sabbath, 
when no Court was held. Wednesday, too, 
was specially set apart for doing justice,— 
which is one of the most important duties 
of Oriental kings. On that day no durbar 
was held in the Diwan-t-am, but the 
Emperor came direct from the darsan win- 
dow to the Private Audience Hall, at about 
8 a.m. to sit on the throne of justice. True, 
he had appointed wise, experienced and God- 
fearing men to act as judges of canon law 
(qazzs), judges of common law (adils), and 
superintendent of the law-court, but the 
king himself was the fountain of justice and 
the highest court of appeal. On Wednesday 
none had entree except the law officers, 
jurists versed in fatwa, pious and upright 
scholars, and the few nobles who constantly 
attended on the Emperor’s person. The 
officers of justice presented the plaintiffs one 
by one, and reported their grievances, His 
Majesty very gently ascertained the facts by 
inquiry, look the law from the ulema (canon- 
lawyers). and pronouncd judgment accord- 
ingly. Many had come from far-off provinces 
to get justice from the highest power in the 
land. Their plaints could not be investi- 
gated except locally; and so the Emperor 
wrote orders to the governors of those places, 
urging them to find out the truth, and 
either do justice there or send the parties 
back to tne capital, with their reports. 

Such was the settled life of Agra or 
Delhi, but it was often varied by rides 
through the city, generally in the afternoon, 
river trips on the Jumna in the State barges, 
hunting expeditions, and tours, for the great 
Mughals were active rulers and often visited 
the provinces with their whole Court, per- 
forming grand progresses through the coun- 
try. Thes ‘we see that the royal throne 
was not exactly a bed of roses even in those 
days. The king had his duties, and his 
division of his time showed that he knew 
the fact. It was a strenuous life that Shah 
Jahan led, and he gave peace, prosperity 
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and contentment to his people. An old 
Persian manuscript of the India Office 
Library, London, after giving Shah Jahan’s 
routine of work, addresses him in the fol- 
lowing couplet :— 

Khalg sabuk dil ze givan bariyash, 

Fitna givan khab ze bidartyash. 
“O! king, thy subjects are light-hearted because 

thou hast taken a heavy load on thy shoulders ; 


“QI 
Oppression has fallen into a deep s c 2p (in thy 


kingdom) because thou - ast banishec 
sl=p from thy evs." 


And the praise was right we deserved." 
JADUNATHE SARKAR, \ 4. 


* The materials for this article ha~ been collecte. “om 
Abdul guamid’s Padishah namah, 1A. 144- 34,221, 1B. 2733 and 
India i Pers. M.S. No. 1344,f/7a&0. 
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STANDARD AND REGULATION 


A special feature of the guild activity has 
been alluded to already, in the state- 
ment that no unqualified person could 
remain in or enterit. It was, indeed, one 
of the most important functions of the 
guild in India as in Europe, to maintain 
the standard of quality, both of material 
and design. A forlorn trace of this survives 
in Europe in the hall-marking of gold and 
silver ; and even that is not concerned with 
quality of design. In other cases the king 
or the State became responsible for the 
regulation of the craft sometimes in connec- 
tion with the necessity for effective means 
of collecting the tollsand dues. The princi- 
ple of regulation is recognized in that fasci- 
nating and, for the study of Indian society, 
all-important, law-book, the Ordinances of 
Manu. 

“He who avoids a custom-house, he who buys or 
sells at an improper time, or he who makes a false 
statement in enumerating his goods, shall be fined eight 
times the amount of duty which he tried to evade. Let 
the king fix the rates for the purchase and sale of all 
marketable goods, having duly considered whence they 
come, whither they go, how long they have been kept, 
the probable profit and the probable outlay. Once in 
five nights, orat the close of each fortnight, let the 
king publicly settle the prices for the merchants.” 

Here we see recognized the important 
doctrine of the ‘fair price,’ so striking a 
feature of the commercial ideas of Medizval 
Europe. The commercial morality of the 
individual is also safeguarded : 

“A weaver whohas received ten falas of thread, 
shall return cloth weighing one pala more; he who 


acts differently shall be compelled to paya fine of 
twelve panas...All weights and measures must be duly 


marked, and once in six months let t-e king re-exar inc 
them.” 

Closely bound up with thes= arrangem.ats 
is the system of taxation, wh ch amounzs to 
what we should now call an ncome tax or 
more exactly, a royalty, the due contr: -u- 
tion from the trader to the S:ite which ; -o- 
tects him and the king his patron, and | 2re 
also we see provision for the estimation of 
the fair price: 

“Let the king take one-twenti> 1 of that ay oaumt 
which men well acquainted with-the<ettlement o° Ils 
and duties and skilfuiin estimat.- g“thexvalue <Lall 
kinds of merchandise, may fix asthe value for eich - 
saleable commodity.” 

Let us examine a few in tances of -kese 
commercial principles at wo-~: in India. 


In the time of Chandragupta (3rd 2c 1t. 
B. C.) there were six Municroal Boarcs in 
Pataliputra, of which the fir= was entrusied 
with the superintendence of e~erything re 1t- 
ing to the industrial arts; fixing the rate of 
wages, and enforcing the tse of pure: ad 
sound materials, as well az the perfot-n- 
ance of a fair day’s work for fair wages. 
These boards consisted of five members each, 
and may be regarded as a c:-velopmen: 9n 
official lines, of the ordina-y panchaya: or 
commgéttee of fve members k- which every 
caste and trade in India xas been accns- 
tomed to regulate its interr_l affairs from 
time immemorial.* The sta_e regulatior of 
craft appears to have been :onnected w th 
the collection of tolls and re -enues, anc: the 
two things hung together. 


So, to this day, the citizens of Srinz zar 


* Vincent Smith, pp. 119, 120. 
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lament the prosperous days of old when the 
trade was not free, as it now is. 


They have a common saying to the effect that when 
the taxation went the prosperity of the city went also, 
and they explain this by the fact that the removal of 
taxat:on led to the breaking up of what were practically 
guilds sanctioned and protected by the State. When 
the tazation was removed outsiders rushed in and 
compe ition at once reduced prices of art wares. 
Coppe--work which sold at seven rupees per {-: in 
the davs of taxation now sells at three rupees, and this 
is the case with many other art wares.” 

In the days of taxation also 

“The State exercised a vigorous supervision over the 
quality of the raw material and the manufactured 
artice In the good days of the shawl-trade no 
spurioas wool was brought in from Amritsar to be 
mixed with the real shawl-wool of Central Asia, and 
woe detide the weaver who did bad work or the silver- 
smith who was too liberal with his ailoy. There is 
no such supervision nowadays. Competition has 
lowered prices and the real masters of weaving, silver, 
papier-mache and copper-work have to bend to the 
times and supply their customers with cheap, inferior 
work, Ask an old artist in papier-mache to show 
the work which formerly went to Kabul, and he will 
show something very different from the miserable trash 
whicn is now sold. But the Pathans of Kabul paid 
the p-ice of good work ; the visitors to the valley want 
cheap work, and they get it.”’* 

Ard so the story goes on. Let us take an- 
other case. Says Sir George Birdwood: 

‘Formerly,’ ‘a great industry in gold embroidered 
~shoes iourished at Lucknow. They were in demand 
all over India, for the native kings of Oudh would 
not allow the shoemakers to use any but pure gold 
wire on them. But when we annexed the kingdom, 
all such restrictions were removed, and the bazars 
of Ovdh were at once flooded with the pinchbeck 
embrddered shoes of Delhi, and the Lucknow shoe- 
makers was swept away for ever by the besom of 
free trade.’} 

Ard thus we see at work the degradation 


of standard, which is undermining alike the 
cra‘ts of the East and of the West. ‘Under 
British rule’ says Sir George Birdwood, ‘the 
authority of the trade guilds in India has 
necessarily been relaxed, to the marked 
detrement of those handicrafts the perfec- 
tion of which depends on hereditary pro- 
cesses and skill.” Modern individualism in 
fact, whether we call it ‘Laissez FBire’ in 
Manchester, or the introduction of ‘Free 
Weszern Institutions’ into India, hesitates to 
interfere with a man’s sacred individual 
liberty to make things as badly as he likes, 
and to undermine the trade of his fellows on 
that basis—a basis of competition in cheap- 
ness, not in excellence; and the result we 


* ir W. Lawrence, ‘The Valley of Kashmir,’ p. 373. 
+ ©ndustrial Arts of India,’ IL, 64. 
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know. Surely a strange product of civiliza- 
tion this! 

But there is another kind of provision in 
Eastern society, tending to secure the main- 
tenance of standard inthe crafts. I allude 
of course to the caste system, some aspects 
of which we must consider. Without here 
speaking of the origin and general signifi- 
cance of caste, it will suffice to say from our 
point of view, that it represents a legal 
recognition oi the natural division of society 
into functional groups, Fundamentally 
there are four castés only, the Brahman, or 
learned caste, the Kshattriya, or warriors 
and statesmen; the Vazsya or traders, 
cultivators and craftsmen and the Sudra, 
mainly servants. A great deal of subdivi- 
sion and multiplication of castes has taken 
place, so that there are large numbers of 
widely distributed, but self-contained com- 
munities in India, whose members do not 
intermarry or eat together. Caste is of 
course hereditary, that is to say every man 
is and must remain of the caste into which 
he is born, and this is true even if he should 
leave the special occupation which is the 
traditional work of his caste. There isa 
certain connection between the caste and 
the guild, that is to say, the trade guild 
consists usually of persons of the same ethnic 
and sectarian caste; but when the same 
trade is pursued by men of different castes, 
as sometimes, but not often, happens, the 
guild may include all without reference to 
caste. The craftsman has always his caste, 
but 1s not always associated with others in- 
to a guild; the guilds are mainly confined 
to the great polytechnic cities, while the 
village craftsman stands alone. Yet even 
he isnot alone; for he isa member of a great 
fraternity, the caste, and how much this 
means to him, it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate. :t means at once his pride and his duty 
(dharma). Caste isasystem of noblesse ob- 
lige: each man is born to his ordained work, 
through which alone he can spiritually pro- 
gress. This religious conception of a man’s 
trade or profession as the heaven-ordained 
work of his caste, may best perhaps be 
likened to the honour of medizval knight- 
hood. ‘#orthe priest, learning; for the king, 
excellence in kingcraft; for the craftsman, 
skill and faithfulness; for the servant, service 
—the way and the life are various, but pro- 
gress is possible alone each in his own way: 


s 
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‘Better is one’s own duty even without dis- poe eae: : Pea af piece of inet to iad 
ons is rewar ast births, you know: dying, 
tinction, than the duty of another, even with they fall into hell iia suffer Bain a hundred hes a 
excellence; in another's duty danger lies. years; if they escape they will possess a deformed, 
And so it is that for each, culture comes in body and live in great distress; when born as a 
life itself, not as a thing separate from life, man, it will be as a needy builder; the painter’s cyes 
Take the Vaisya for example; he is to be a will squint—look ye, what livelihood can there be for 


: him? Builders who know their business well, will 
grazier or a trader: he must, says Manu, become rajas lacking nought, so also cunning painters 
‘Know the respective value of gems, of pearls, of are gneet to become nobles. Builders and painters 
coral, of metals, of woven stuffs, of perfume, and of takingf money falsely from other men, thereby grow 
condiments. He must be acquainted with the manner poor, so ancient sages have declared and shewn; 
of sowing seeds, and of the good and bad qualities of doubg not this saying was in the Mayamataya book 
fields, and he must perfectly know all measures and of sages lore, therefore let builders and painters study 
weights. Moreover, the excellence and defects of Mayamataya ; misfortunes ensueing in this world and 
commodities, the advantages and disadvantages of the next are told of in ifs stanzas, behold how ex- 
different countries, the probable profit and loss on cellently.” 

merchandise, and the means of properly Tearing Ee Come n may be said as to the 
cattle. He must be acquainted with the proper wages Tena a ae 

of servants, with the various languages of men, with Crattsman's religious conception of his craft. 
the manner of keeping goods, and the rules of pur- [ do not refer to the application of the 


chase and sale. Let him exert himself to the utmost craft to religious ends, but to the concep- 
in order to increase his property in a righteous manner 


“oa *10n of its intrinsic religiousness. In ‘pagan’ 
and let him zealously give food to all created beings. lands, there is no hard line drawn cen 

You see that each man had not only an the secular and the religious things in life; 
economic, but a spiritual status in society; religion is not so much a formula, as a 
and national righteousness 1s described in way of looking at things: and so all the 
books by saying that ‘each manlivedaccord- work of life may be a sacrament, may be 
ing to the dharma of his caste, down even 


done as it were unto the Lord. There is 

to the dancing girl who excelled In the duties a God of the arts and crafts, whose name 
of her calling also.’ is Visvakarma, who is described as the Lord 
The doctrine of Karma, the strongest per- of the arts, the carpenter of the gods, the 
haps of all sanctions for morality, has some- fashioner of all ornaments, who formed the 
thing to do also with craftsmanship. A celestial chariots of the ities, oz 


; OM ede on-=shose- 
man’s deeds follow him asa cart follows craft men subsist, aad” whom, a great and 


the ox ; whatsoever aman does will react immortal god, they continually worship. 
upon himself sooner or later, in this life The Indian craftsmen or at least, the most 
or another ;as a man sows,so also shall important guild or caste of craftsmen, claim 
he reap. These ideas are somewhat qu- to be descénded from the five sons of this 
aintly expressed in some of the technical deity, of;whom one was a blacksmith, the 
books of the craftsmen. Here, for instance, second a carpenter, the: third a founder, 
are some verses from the Mayamataya, the fourth a mason, and the fifth a gold- 
speaking of good and evilcraftsmen,and smith; and the followers of these crafts in 
their fate in this life and in lives to come : Southern India form still one compact 
“Builders that build houses thus, after their death, community. 
will be reborn in a royal family; painters, if they - The Indian craftsman conceives of his 


make images accordingly, in noble families: cunning’ art, not as the accumulated skill of ages, 


and skilful butlders, though they should die, are aoe! . ; aes se : 
fends oF tines for aa Ghey do, they become euler: but as originating in the divine skill of 


and nobles, such is the old saying of the sages. One Visvakarma, and Tev ealed by him. Beauty, 
who knows amiss his craft, taking hire wrongfully, rhyth*h, proportion, idea have an absolute 


the which wife and children eat and enjoy, bringing existence on an ideal plane, where all who 
misfortune on the owner of the house, that builder cee, may find. The reality of things exists 
will fall into hell and suffer—these sayings are in fae ae : He ; 
Mayanataja wiae femedy can there be thea, OO: ne mind, not in the etail of their 
builders? There are men who make images of appearance to the eye. The inward in- 
Buddha, Bough enpwang neuen . their oat put spiration upon which the Indian artist is 
no faith in what they say. uilders and painters tayoh Iv. « ' ; ; 

both, who know Bauchvol their craft, when hire is given _ a : - - Yt uP i cele he me ae sal 
according to the work accomplished, take that money : g0c, that god was conceived of 
and (leaving their work) rush home therewith; though aS Visvakarma. _ He may be thought of as 
they get thousands, there is nothing even for a meal, that part of Divinity which is conditioned 
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by a special relation to artistic expression ; 
or in another way, as the sum total of 
consciousness, the group soul of the indivi- 
dual craftsmen of all times and places. For 
our purpose it is of less consequence to 
wonder if there is literal truth in such 
speculations, than to observe that all this is 
an expression ofa religious conceptiqn of 
life and to see the working of such fick in 
actual practice. A few years ago a repro- 
duction was made ofa roomina ar 
belonging to the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 
The head carpenter was ordered to follow 
the ancient rules of his craft. “As the work 
progressed, he observed that the finger of 
God was pointing the way and that accord- 
ingly mistakes were impossible. In support 
of this, he quoted the ancient rules of his 
craft,... 

“The breadth of the room should be divided into 
twenty-four parts, of which fourteen in the middle and 
two at each end should be left blank, while the remain- 
ing two portions should each form windows or jalis. 
The space between the plinth and upper floor should 
be divided into nine parts, of which one should be 
taken up by the base of the pillar, six parts by the 
column, one by the capital, and one by the beam over 
it. He then added that should any departure be made 
from these rules, the ruin of the architect and death 
of the owner were sure to follow.’’* 

__p-The science of house building, says the 
Briliak Sambitartrcco-c-ecr® down to us from 
the Rishis, who obtained it from Brahma.” 


Can we wonder that a beautiful and 
dignified architecture is wrought in sucha 
wise, and can such conceptions fail to pro- 
duce serenity and dignity in Ife itself? 
Under such conditions, the craftsman is not 
an individual expressing individual whims, 
but a part of the universe, giving expression 
to ideals of eternal beauty and unchanging 
laws, even as do the trees and flowers whose 
natural and less ordered beauty is no less 
God-given. The old-fashioned eastern crafts- 
man speaks with more than a touch of scorn 
of those who draw after their own vain 
imagining and there is much to jusfify his 
attitude ; for to judge by results alone, there 
is nowadays as pernicious work produced in 
the East, as the result of a striving for 
change and originality, as was in the West 
itself. 

I have spoken more than once of the 
‘hereditary craftsman,’ a phrase justified by 
the hereditary fixity of social function under 


* sir George Watt, ‘Indizn art at Delhi.’ 
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the caste system. But it is worthwhile to 
consider the point in greater detail. It is 
often assumed that the skill of the ‘here- 
ditary craftsman’ depends upon the direct 
inheritance of his father’s individual skill. 
But this skill is an acquired character, and 
it is almost universally agreed by scientists 
that there is no such thing as the inherit- 
ance of an acquired character; a man who 
loses one leg does not have one-legged 
children; a man- who learns to play well 
on the piano does not transmit that skill; 
nor can the craftsman transmit his acquired 
capacity for carving wood or chasing metal. 
On the other hand, of course, if it be sup- 
posed that large groups of craftsmen are 
descended from a common ancestor who 
originally possessed innate artistic genius 
(a very different thing from actual skill in 
handicraft), it may be argued that this 
capacity is inherited, and this would be the 
case; personally. I should be inclined to 
attach little value to the likelihood of the 
actual existence of such an ethnically supe- 
rior race of craftsmen; one would think, in- 
deed, that the absence of selection and eli- 
mination in an hereditary caste might lead 
rather to degeneration than to a preserva- 
tion of standard. As a matter of fact all 
these considerations are of small weight 
beside the question of education and en- 
vironment, conditions of supreme import- 
ance, and implicit in the expression ‘here- 
ditary craftsman’ as ordinarily used. The 
important facts are these: the young crafts- 
man 1s brought up and educated in the actual 
workshop, and is the disciple of his father. 
No technical education in the world can 
ever hope to compensate the craftsman for 
the loss of these conditions. In the work- 
shop technique ‘is learnt from the beginning, 
and in relation to real things and real 
problems, and primarily by service, personal 
attendance on the master. And it is not 
only technique that is learnt ; in the work- 
shop there is life itself, that gives to the 
pupil both culture and metaphysics, more 
essential to art than technique itself; for 
what use is it to speak well if you have 
nothing worth saying? I] have been struck, 
in contrast, by the inefficiency of the great 
Technical Schools in London, the pride of 
the County Council. Their watchword, like 
that of the British in the East, is indeed 
efficiency ; but this means that the Professor 
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is hauled up before a committee if he is 
late in attendance, not that his personality 
is a first consideration. It means too that 
he is expected to be intensely practical, and 
to go through some curriculum leading to 
certificates and prizes; woe betide him if 


he should waste time in giving to his pupils- 


metaphysics or teaching them mediaeval 
romance. Small wonder that the pupils of 
these schools have so little to say; they 
cannot indeed put more into their work 
than there is in themselves. But in speaking 
of the Eastern system of crait education, 
I used the term dzsczple advisedly; for in 
the East there is traditionally a peculiar 
relation of devotion between master and 
pupil, and it is thought that the master’s 
secret, his real inward method so to say, 
is best learnt by the pupil in devoted per- 
sonal service; and so we get a beautiful 
and affectionate relation between the ap- 
prentice and the master, which is impossible 
in the case of the busy professor who attends 
a class-at a Technical School for a few 
hours a week, and at other times, when 
engaged on real work, and dealing with 
real problems, has no connection with ‘the 
pupils at all. 

The aster need not be the boy’s father; 
he may bean elder brother, or even unre- 
lated ; but in any case, once chosen, he is the 
ideal of the pupil, from which he never 
wavers. There are often trade secrets, 
simple enough it may be, but valuable as 
much in the idea asin the fact; these the 
master reveals to the faithful pupil only 
after many days, and when he has proved 
himself worthy. Devotion and respect for 
the teacher remain throughout life; I have 
seen a man of thirty receive wages in the 
presence of an elder brother, his teacher, 
and hand them to him as the master with 
the gentlest possible respect and grace ; and 
as gently and delicately they were received, 
and handed back, waiving the right to re- 
tain: and this same elder brother had an 
aged father,a great craftsman in his day, 
and he never returned home with wages 
without offering them to himinthe same 
way. Ihave seen few things in East or 
West more expressive of perfect gentleness 
than these expressions of reverence for the 
teacher. I need not point out what a perfect 
instrument for the transmission ofa living 
tradition such an education forms. And 
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if, to return to the Technical School of 
to-day, one may make a suggestion, it 
would be this; that supposing the aim be 
to train up a generation of skilled and cap- 
able craftsmen, it were better to appoint 
living master craftsmen as the permanent 
servants of the community, endowed with 
an inalienable salary, or better, a house, 
and ~iemand of them that they shall carry 
out the public works undertaken by the 
community, aud that they themselves shall 
keep apprentices, choosing out of them one 
to be their successor in the position of public 
craftsman. Such a_ system would do more 
to produce skilled craftsmen, and to produce 
good work, than would twice the money 
spent on Technical Schools and on com- 
petitive design for great undertakings. 

To return to the craftsman himself—per- 
haps there is nothing more striking about 
his position in society, whether as a villager, 
a guildsman, ora feudal servant than this; 
the assurance of his position, and the assu- 
rance of his purpose and value. It is only 
in the absence of anxiety as to the immediate“ 
future, that that quality of leisure so charad 
teristic of true works of art and craft g 
appearin them. The serenity and dig 
of his life are things which we cannot 
look, if we are rightly to understanaetnd 
Indian craftsman. 


“He knows nothing of the desperate struggle for 


existence which oppresses the life and_ crushes the very 
soul out of the English working man. He has his 
assured place, inherited from father to son for a 
hundred generations, in the national church and state 
organization ; while nature provides him with every- 
thing to his hand, but the little food and less clothing 
he needs, and the simple tools of trade...... This at once 
relieves him from an incalculable dead weight of cares, 
and enables him to give to his work, which is alsoa 
religious function, that contentment of mind, and 
leisure, and pride and pleasure in it for its own sake, 
which are essential to all artistic excellence.” 

The craftsman had leisure for thought, 
and even for dreaming, and his ecomomic 
position made him secure against oppression 
or wartt, He had no need to accumulate 
wealth, and we do not find that the wage 
asked by the traditional craftsmen in un- 
spoilt districts to-day, represents more than 
a bare living for self and family. 

The current rates of wages for all depend- 
ed much more on the general cost of living 
than on the degree of skill required for this 
special craft or the other. And as we have 
seen, in the most typical cases, the craftsman 
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received no money wage atall, but was 
repaid in other ways. Many a British work- 
man would be glad to exchange his money 
wage for such security and appreciation as 
belonged to the Sinhalese craftsman of a 
hundred years ago. Presents indeed were 
expected, even grants of land, but these were 
for faithfulness and excellence; nota ,pay- 
ment at so much a yard or so much anfhour 
for such and such kinds of work. For the 
work was art, not commerce, and it w8uld 
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somewhat close study of Indian and 
European Philosophy has convinced 
me that the present state of meta- 
physical ‘science admits of the Theistic 
evidence being set forth as clearly and con- 
wincingly as the evidence of any other scien- 
ic truth. Those who are capable of deep 
k-ospection,—of following the close ana- 
of thoughts given in works on Meta- 
s,~-have no need to be either Sceptics 
| Znostics. But what is needed in these 
busy times is that the evidences of Theism 
should be set forth as briefly and clearly 
as possible, so that even those who are not 
specially devoted to philosophical study 
may have in a small compass the ultimate 
results of such study. In the present article 
something like this will be attempted, and 
it is hoped that this attempt will meet with 
success not only in the case of those who 
have a general knowledge of metaphysical 
science, but even those who have no such 
knowledge. The power of following an 
argument step by step and of attending to 
the analysis of a few conceptions, is all the 
equipment I require in my readers. 

I shall present the Theistic proof ih three 
distinct forms. I shall first of all show that 
Theism exists in all minds as an uncon- 
scious or half-conscious Intuition. I shall 
next show that the truth of the existence 
of an infinite and eternal Spirit is the ulti- 
mate discovery of the analysis of know- 
ledge,—the knowledge even of the simplest 
objects. ‘Thirdly, I shall show that the pre- 
suppositions of all special sciences—phy- 
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have been as idle to demand that a carpet 
like the Ardebil carpet should be designed 
and made at so much per square foot, as to 
expect Academy pictures to be done in the 
same way ; indeed, as I do not much admire 
Academy pictures, I may sayI think it would | 
be more reasonable to sell them by the square 
yard, than to suppose that the works of the 
Medizeval Eastern craftsman could be valued 
in such a way. 

ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY. 
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sical, biclogical and moral—are metaphy- 
sical and imply the existence of the Divine 
Being. - 

I. 

To begin with Intuitive Theism, I shall 
present it somevhat in the form in which 
I find it in Sankaracharya. Ultimately it 
is the same form in which it exists in the 
philosophy of Kant, and I shall avail myself 
as much as possible of the exposition given 
of it by the English followers of that phi- 
losopher. In his commentary on the seventh 
aphorism of the third pada, second chapter, 
of the Vedanta Sutras, Sankara says that 
the intuition of Self (atmapratyaya, aham- 
bratyaya or asmatpratyaya) is fundamental, 
self-evident and universal, and that it is 
identical with brahmapratyaya, the intui- 
tion of God. By saying that self-intuition 
is fundamental, it is meant that it is the 
basis of all other kinds of belief and know- 
ledge and therefore not dependent on any 
of them. “Na hi akasadayah padarthah,” 
says Sankara, “pramana-nirapekshah svayam 
siddhah kenachid abhyupagamyate,’—no one 
assumes such things as ether and the like 
as self-evident and needing no proof. “Atma 
tu,” he adds, “pbramanadi-vyavaharasrayat- 
vat prag eva pramanadi-vyavaharat sidh- 
yati,’—-but the Self, being itself the condi- 
tion of employing proofs and such other 
things, is accepted a3 self-evident even 
before the employment of proofs and such 
other things. As it is the Self that per- 
ceives and reasons,—makes perception and 
reasoning possible—its existence is logically 
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prior to perception and reasoning, and it 

does not wait for or need to be established 

by these proofs. The necessary or self- 
_ evident character of self-consciousness is 
| also clear, and it cannot be expressed more 
clearly than in Sankara’s words, “Na cha 
idrisasya nirakaranam sambhavati; ya eva 
< ft nirakarta tad eva tasya svarupam,’’—it 
is not possible to deny such a Reality, for 
itis the very essencé of him who would 
deny it. Des Cartes, the father of modern 
European Philosophy, found himself cap- 
able, at the beginning of the course of phi- 
losophical reconstruction started by him, 
of doubting everything, God and the whole 
world, but incapable of doubting his own 
self, for even the act of doubting it 
imphed its existence. Doubt itself implies 
the doubter, and so Des Cartes expressed 
the fundamental and self-evident character 
sof self-consciousness in the well-known 
proposition ‘Cogito, ergo sum’-—-I think, there- 
fore I exist, which, though put in the form 
of an argument, is not really so, but the 
expression of a self-evident, ‘:ndamental 
truth. Its self-evidence and primariness, it 
wil be seen, are not really different 
characteristics, but the same characteristic 
expressed in two ways. Nor is its univer- 
sality really a different characteristic, for it 
simply means that the intuition of Self lies 
at the basis of Il forms of thought and 
knowledge and is therefore common to all 
rational beings. I would particularly draw 
the attention of the reader to this character- 
istic of self-consciousness. The fact asserted 
is that whether we see, hear, smell, taste 
or touch, whether we remember, imagine or 
reason, we know ourself as the subject of 
these acts. In other words, all objects of 
knowledge and thought appear related to 
us as known or thought of. It will be seen 
that the proposition I am stating is really an 
identical proposition, repeating in the 
predicate what is already implied in the 
subject, and therefore cannot but be a true 
sproposition. But the fact is that to un- 
reflective people it does not seem to be so 
plain, and its truth seems far from being 
apparent. [t seems that in much of our 
knowing and thinking we forget ourselves 
and that it is only in reflective moods that 
we are aware of ourselves as knowers and 
thinkers. But this is really based on a 
misconception. It is indeed true that in 
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unreflective moods the proposition ‘I know’ 
or ‘I think’ is not distinctly before our 
minds, but that the fact of our being subjects 
is, in a more or less indistinct form, present 
to our minds in every act of knowing and 
thinking, is evident; for unless it were so, 
unless we knew ourselves related as subjects 
to every object known by us, we could not, 
after Jne act of knowing, bring ourselves 
into relation with it in our reflective moods. 
We c@ remember only that which we know, 
we can recognise only what we cognise, 
and so, if, for instance, the reader had for- 
gotten himself when he read the last number 
of the Modern Review, he could not now 
remember, as he actually does, that he did 
read it. The very fact that he now remem- 
bers himself as the reader of that number, 
shows that he knew himself then as its 
reader. All knowledge therefore contains, 
explicitly or implicitly, self-knowledge, the 
knowledge of the Self as the subject or 
knower. This self-knowledge may be asso- 
ciated with various wrong notions about the 
nature of the Self, but that does not make 
the fundamental knowledge of Self as the 
knowing principle any the less real. In 
ignorant minds the real nature of the Self 
may lie concealed, as it were, under various 
objects wrongly identified with it, as the 
real nature of a sword is hidden by the 
sheath that encloses it. But that does not 
invalidate the original atmapratyaya that 
accompanies all these mistaken identifica- 
tions. Vedantic philosophers, including the 
composers of the Upanishads, have taken 
the trouble of enumerating the various gross 
or subtle objects with which we, at successive 
stages of our spiritual progress, identify the 
Self, and have also taught us the way to 
finding out the error of such ignorant iden- 
tifications. At the lowest stage of spiritual 
progress, they say, we naturally identify the 
Self with the gross body, the organism 
which is built up with the materials eaten 
by us. his they call axnamaya kosha, the 
nutrimental or material sheath. At the next 
higher stage, we identify the Self with the 
vital principle,—the principle that les at 
the root of our respiration, digestion, 
locomotion and such other phenomena. 
This they call pranamaya kosha, the vital 
sheath. At the third higher stage we consi- 
der our passing sensations and ideas, or a 
conceived substratum of these, as our Self, 
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This sensory or substratum of sensations 
they call manxomaya kosha, the sensuous or 
mental sheath. At the next or fourth stage, 
we consciously bring all sensations under 
general conceptions and conceive of an organ 
which we call buddhz or the understanding, 
as the seat of these conceptions. This 
buddht or vignana is called by our philoso- 
phers wiynanamaya kosha, the intell&ctual 
sheath, Our pleasurable emotions, specially 
the emotions arising from communionewith 
God, are conceived to be the fifth involu- 
crum of the Self and is called anandamaya 
kosha, the beatific sheath. In each higher 
stage of spiritual life represented by these 
sheaths, we identify the Self with a subtler 
object and ascribe to it a higher and higher 
function. 
truer representation of the Self than the lower. 
But as each of them is an object, characterised 
by beng known, and is not self-knowing, 
none represents the true Self, which is a 
self-knowing subject and not the object of 
knowledge to any one else than itself. All 
non-theistic systems, which identify the Self 
with one or other of these five ‘sheaths,’ err 
in missing this fundamental characteristic of 
the Self, namely that it is self-conscious and 
not the object of knowledge to any one else. 
-towever, we now see that though we may 
be far from true self-knowledge—-knowledge 
of the real nature of the Self,—though we 
identify it with objects more or less 
misrepresenting it and so far hiding its true 
character, yet we never lose sight of it alto- 
gether, but refer every piece of knowledge, 
of whatever kind it may be, to a knowing 
principle constituting our very Self. 

Now let us proceed and try to see what is 
involved in this primary fact of the Self 
knowing itself in knowing and thinking of 
every object, or in other words, of every ob- 
ject of knowledge and thought appearing 
as related to the Self as known or thought of 
by it. It seems to us, on a superficial view, 
that things come into relation wits the Self 
in our acts of knowing and then pass out of 
this relation and continue as realities in- 
dependent of knowledge when they are no 
more before our senses. But on a closer 
view it will be seen that even when absent 
from our body and our senses, we continue 
to think of them as still related to our 
Self,—as still the objects of its knowledge. 
Whether we are right in thinking so or not is 
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not the question now; the question is whe- 
ther we necessarily think so or not,—whether 
this mode of thinking is or is not a funda- 
mental law of thought. The reader will see 
that it is really so. He may imagine as 
many changes in the objects known by him 
as he pleases when they are absent frome 
his senses; but he will see that he must 
think of all these changes as known changes, 
and that the original object, however 
changed in character, must be thought of as 
unchanged in one essential character,—its 
beingan object of knowledge to the Self, 
the same Self that he calls his own. It 
may seem at first thought that we are 
required to think of some Self or other as 
knowing the object; but we see if we 
dive deep into the matter, that whatever 
other characteristics we may be required to 
ascribe to the subject in relation to which 
the object in question must be thought 
of, we cannot dissociate it from ourselves. 
With the other characteristics we may 
ascribe to it, we must nevertheless think 
of it as our inmost Self,—as that which 
makes it possible for us to know the 
object when it is presented to our senses. 
We see, then, that however unreasonable it 
may seem, we are compelled by a funda- 
mental law of thought to universalise our 
Self, the Self that each of us calls his own. 
We not only see that our Self is present as 
the witness of every object and every event 
that is presented to us, but we are forced, 
by an inexorable necessity of thought, 
to think of it as the witness of every 
object, however remote it may be from our 
senses, and of every event, even those which 
are‘far removed in time, both past and 
future, from our brief span of life. We see 
that we can, with more or less ease, discount 
the five sheaths enumerated above in think- 
ing of the facts of the world. We can 
think of things as not near our bodies; we 
can think of our organisms as not formed at 
all when yet the world was full of an 
infinite variety of things. We can think of 
ourselves as not breathing, digesting or 
performing other vital functions. We can 
think of ourselves as not experiencing any 
sensations, 7.¢€, as not existing at all as 
sentient beings. We need not even think of 
ourselves as distinct intelligences taking up 
the facts of the universe piecemeal and 
trying to understand them. We may dis- 
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count the thought of such intelligences ex- 
periencing the joys arising out of knowledge 
and devotional exercises. But what we 
cannot discount is the Self implied in all 
these things and thoughts. We are forced 
~fO represent it as the one unchangeable 
Witness of the universe and of our commerce 
with it as individual and changeful intelli- 
gences. All that make us finite beings, 
beings limited in time, space and power, we 
do not universalise. We do not universalise 
our bodies, our senses, our thoughts and 
emotions, not even our ideas as passing 
events. But each of usthinks that our in- 
most Self is something universal, existing 
everywhere and at all times. As each of us 
thinks his own Self to be universal, it will 
be seen that we really think one undivided 
universal Self as existing at the root of all 
our separate individualities. In so far as 
#we habitually indentify our individuality 
with our Self, in so far as the term ‘self’ is 
appropriated to the mind or understanding 
distinct in each of us, the proposition that 
there is a universal and permanent Witness 
of the world, and that he exists in each of 
us as our inmost Self, seems to be a most 
absurd one. Whether it is really as absurd 
as it gems, or there is really in each of 
us something transcending time and space 
and constituting the basis of our conscious 
life, we must see by and by. What I have 
already said is not, I am aware, sufficient 
to convince the intellect and make all 
doubts and misgivings impossible. But 
what I claim to have already shewn is that 
however absurd the above proposition may 
seem to us, it is really a necessity of 
thought. If one really understands it, one 
will see that it governs all our thoughts 
about the world. We cannot represent the 
world to our mind otherwise than as the 
permanent object, in allits changes, of the 
very Self that we call our own. It is only 
in so far as we live without reflection that we 
seem to think otherwise. Deep reflection, 
«a close analysis of our ideas, cannot 
but detect this necessity of thought. This 
necessity can be logically proved, if it is 
not already clear, by showing that the 
current belief that the world exists with- 
out any necessary relation to the Self, 
actually involves a contradiction. Things 
appear to us as known,—as related to our 
knowing Self. We do not know them in 
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any other character than as known. They 
are known things to us, and we can think 
of them only as we know them, z¢., we 
can think of them only as known things. 
Even he who says that he believes things as 
existing unknown—unrelated to the know- 
ing Self—really represents them to his mind 
as knqon things. It is impossible for him 
to i them in any other character 
than that in which they have appeared to 
him.® To say, therefore, that things can 
exist without relation to the Self, is to say 
that known things can exist unknown, 
which is as palpable a contradiction as any 
can be. That people thus habitually con- 
tradict themselves without knowing that 
they do so, shows how little they care to 
analyse their thoughts and learn their true 
nature and contents. It is really impossible, 
as I have already said, to think of things 
otherwise than as things known, and known 
to our own Self. By the same necessity 
which compels us to think of things as 
known even when they are absent from 
our senses, we are also forced to universalise 
the Self in us and think of it as present 
to all things. Whether we are right in 
thinking so or not, we can know only by 
a close analysis of knowledge—our know- 
ledge of objects and of space and time, in 
which all objects appear, 


The common belief is, the belief not only 
of unreflective people, but of many who 
call themselves philosophers, that in know- 
ing the world we know ourselves as so 
many finite subjects, as selves not only 
distinct from, but essentially unrelated to, 
the world we know. But the fact is that 
it is only from the standpoint of an infinite 
Self, only as sharing in the life of such a 
Self, that we can be, and do actually be- 
come, the subjects of knowledge. In every 
act of knowing we indeed distinguish our- 
selves from the objects known. In knowing 
the boolf before me, I know that it is distinct 
not only from my body, but from my very 
Self. The book is not I nor am I the book. 
The book seems to limit my existence and 
Iseem to limit its. I seem to be wholly 
excluded from the book and it seems to be 
wholly excluded from me. But the fact 1s 
that while this distinction of subject and 
object really limits the object, the subject 
is not limited thereby. The distinction is 
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the subject’s own making; it is the source 
of the distinction and it transcends or over- 
laps the limitation implied in it. While 


the object is known and can be thought of- 


only as known, and is thus essentially 
limited by the subject, the subject knows 
both the object and itself. Though dis- 
tinguishing itself from the object, ig finds 
the object within its own sphere of )pxist- 
ence-—-comprehended within its own higher, 
broader life. The same act,—and by® ‘act’ 
I mean not a change, but a permanent fact 
or function—-the same act by which it 
distinguishes itself from the object, also 
necessarily relates the object to itself, for 
the object apart from the subject “is an 
abstraction and not a concrete reality. 
Analyse the object into its subtlest elements, 
into the most inpalpable atoms, if you like, 
and you will find that you cannot know 
or think of them except as known, except 
as comprehended within the sphere of the 
Self’s knowledge. Consider every quality 
which either common sense or science dis- 
covers init, and you will see that every 
one of them is included in the same manner 
in the Self’s comprehensive sphere of con- 
sciousness. Colour is what is seen, and 
unseen colour is an abstraction. Sound is 
that which is heard, and unheard sound is 
an absurdity. Smell and taste are what 
are smelt and tasted, and are meaningless 
without relation to the smeller and taster. 
Heat and cold, as felt by us, are possible 
only to a conscious subject of sensations. 
In feeling hardness and resistance, the 
immediate objects of consciousness, as 
distinguished from any right or wrong in- 
ferences you may draw, are sensations as 
dependent on a conscious mind as other 
sensations. In knowing an object, therefore, 
we know, not anything independent of, 
anything excluded from, the Self that knows 
it, but something essentially and necessarily 
related to it. In knowing the object the 
subject does not accidentally cofne into 
contact with an alien reality, as the com- 
mon notion is, but it really finds or dis- 
covers itself in it as its very life and support. 
In no act of perception, therefore, do we 
know a mere object,—something independ- 
ent of and unrelated to the knowing 
subject,—or a mere individual subject un- 
related to or apart from the object. In 
avery perception, the whole concrete reality 
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know: ‘= a subjecl-object or an indivisible 
Spirit wi. distinguishes itself from the 
object and at.ie same time comprehends 
it within its sphere of consciousness. This 
Spirit is not a mere subjective spirit, one 
confined to the body, but it is in every. 
object that we know. 
we know a Spirit which is both in our 
bodies and in the objects, a Spirit which is 
both subjective and objective, which is both 
our own Self and the Self of the universe. It 
is not through any process of inference, but by 
direct perception, in the act of perceiving 
what we call material objects, that we know 
the Spirit of the world. We know him in every 
act of perception, but recognise him not, be- 
cause our wrong notions of objects, not the 
objects themselves, hide him or seem to hide 
him fromus. When these wrong notions are 
dispelled by true philosophical knowledge, 


In knowing objects” | 


God reveals himself as the direct object, 


of--or rather the Subject-object, the concrete 
Reality known in—every act of knowledge. 
What these wrong notions are, will be 
somewhat clear to the reader now. 

Now, if the Self that is in us not only 
knows objects, but also zs in them, as we 
have seen, as their very life and support, as 
in‘fact constituting them by making possible 
every element or quality of which they are 
composed, we are evidently wrong in sup- 
posing them to exist, when absent from 
our senses, independently of the Spirit in 
which—in essential relation to which— 
they appear in our actsof knowing them. 
Since our acts of knowing them, though 
themselves transient and intermittent, reveal 
an essential relation between objects and the 
Spirit that knows them and is manifest in 
them, the necessary inference from this fact 
is that even when absent from our senses, 
they continue to exist in that very Spirit in 
relation to which they appear. This Review, 
for example, which now reveals a Spirit in 
allits parts and qualities, must, according to 
the inference just drawn, be believed as still 

continuing to exist in the same Spirit whc 
it is removed from my senses and locked up 
in a desk. As we have already seen, our 
original intuition of Self anticipates this in- 
ference, and we now see the rational basis 
of our intuitive belief. But current notions 
contradict both the intuitive belief and the 
inference which substantiates it. 
take away my body and senses from conti- 
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guity with the book, I seem to take away 
from it also the Spirit which knows it and in 
relation to which it appears. The book as 
locked up in the desk seems quite unrelated to 
the Self that is in me, and the latter, the Self 
in my body, seems, in its abstraction from 
the world, to bea purely subjective Spirit 
having no essential relation to the objective 
world. There seems to be even a palpable 
contradiction in supposing that when absent 
from my senses, objects continue to exist in 
the Self that Icall mine. It séems to assert 
that I perceive them when actually I do not 
perceive them. 

This difficulty and seeming contradiction 
disappears when we observe the fact that 
the Self that we call our own, which makes 
us knowing beings and which is at the same 
time known as the life and support of the 
objects that we know, appears in two distinct 
. though related forms. It appears as a single, 
indivisible and universal Spirit, unembodied 
and diffused in or containing the world, and 
as a subjective Spirit, distinct in each indivi- 
dual, using our bodies and senses and identi- 
fied with our individual thoughts and feel- 
ings. The difficulty or apparent contradic- 
tion in question arises from our exclusive 
attention to the ‘subjective or individual 
aspect of the Self and our ignoring its objec- 
tive and universal aspect. As our perception 
of the world always takes place through 
our senses and intellect, we identify know- 
ledge with sensuous or mere intellectual 
experience and we identify the Reality that 
appears in knowledge with the instruments 
of its self-revelation, that is, with the sen- 
sorium and the understanding. We are 
indeed correct enough in holding to the 
reality of our individual existence. Our 
limitations are real enough. The distinction 
of our individual lives from the life of the 
universe is evident from all points of view. 
How little we know and how little we share 
in the grand march of natural events. But 
the little knowledge of Nature and the little 
_ contact we have with her are sufficient 
revelations of the universal character of the 
Spirit which at once makes us knowing be- 
ings and presents Nature to us in essential 
relation to itself. This universal, objective 
and therefore non-sensuous and, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, non-intellectual 
character of Spirit will be more evident if 
we somewhat closely examine our know- 
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ledge or _ “me and space, the two forms in 
which Natt2 is presented to us and which 
constitute our limitations as individual 
beings. It will be seen that while these 
forms are real as limitations of Nature and 
our individual existence, they at the same 
time unmistakably reveal the infinite and 
eternal nature of the Spirit which makes 
the gxistence of both Nature and ourselves 
possible. Taking up the book before us 
agai as example; let us then see what 
our knowledge of time and space testifies to 
as regards the nature of the Spirit that is 
alike in it and in our bodies. Space is 
externality: the book before me is outside 
my body and every part of the book is 
outside every other part. Space is, in 
other words, the relation of here and there: 
the book is here, the wall before me is 
there. If we look closely into the matter, 
we shall see that the externality, the 
relation of here and there involved in 
space, implies as its correlative, as its very 
basis and possibility, the non-externality, 
the unspatiality, if the expression may be 
pardoned, of the Spirit which knows it. 
The Spirit could not know space, could 
not know the relations involved in it, if 
it were itself in space. The Spirit indeed 
appears to be here, in the body, and the 
book to be there, outside the body. But 
the Spirit’s appearing to be only in the 
body is due to its mistaken identification 
with the body and its functions. In reality, 
as the knowing principle, it is neither here 
nor there, neither internal nor external, not 
identified with any particular object of its 
knowledge. In another sense, it is both 
here and there, internal to and identified 
with everything it knows; that is to say, 
it holds everything in relation to itself, it 
comprehends all in its sphere of conscious- 
ness. Spirit, therefore, transcends space; 
it is not external to anything and nothing 
is external to it. Space or the relation of 
externality, of here and there, does not enter 
into its true or inner life; it is a relation 
obtaining only among things when they are 
conceived in abstraction from their relation 
to Spirit, and is therefore considered as 


maytk or vyavahartk by our Mayavadi phi- 


losophers. [ do not call it so; but I would 
wish it to be distinctly seen that it has no 
place in the concrete reality of Spirit as it 
comprehends everything in its all-inclusive 
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grasp. In every perception of space, there- 
fore, in every perception of one object as 
external to another, we realise the knowing 
Self as non-external, as transcending space, 
as including both the related objects. In 
other words, we know the Self as the uni- 
fying, concretising principle holding to- 
gether the diversity and discreteness irgplied 
in space.- We cannot but think o§ the 
various parts of space as included in one 
all-comprehending space and the Sef re- 
vealed in all things as holding together all 
things and all divisions of the spatial world, 
however far from one another, in the in- 
divisible unity of its consciousness. The 
common notion of distinct spirits as existing 
in different bodies, is therefore correct only 
in the sense of distinct manifestations, re- 
productions or individualisations (in what- 
ever way we may express the fact) of the 
same universal, infinite and all-comprehend- 
ing Self in relation to different bodies, sen- 
sories and intellects,—in other words, as the 
animating principle, the antar atma or inner 
Self, of different individual thinking beings. 
It is not correct in the sense of different 
spirits excluding and quite independent of 
each other and having no essential relation 
with Nature. The current notion of Nature 
as essentially independent of Spirit, and as 
coming into contact with it only in our 
transient and intermittent acts of percep- 
tion, must be characterised as the result of 
habitual thoughtlessness and blindness to 
the deeper essence and relations of things. 
Deep and close insight into the nature of 
things reveals, as we have seen, an infinite 
and indivisible Spirit as the real object of 
every act of knowing. z . 
Coming now to out preception of time, 
we shall see, by an analysis similar to what 
has already been given, that it involves 
the knowledge of an eternal Self,—a self 
without beginning and without end, with 
ideas unchangeable and eternal like itself. 
Just as we could not know space if we 
were mere limited objects and had not 
the infinite as our antar atma, inmost Self, 
so it can be shewn that we could not know 
time if we were mere creatures of time 
and had not the Eternal, the Unborn, the 
Undying and the Omniscient as the very 
basis of our conscious life. Time is the 
relation of before and after between events. 
Events cannot take place without being 
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related as before and after one another: 
and before and after are unmeaning without. 
reference to events. In other words, “time- 

less events” and “eventless time” are both 

unmeaning phrases. But the Self that 

knows an event, A for example, as before, 
another, say B, is not before or after any , 
of them. When A as an event is past, the 
Self knowing it must retain it as an idea 
and relate it to B before B can be called 
successive to A. In the same manner A 
and B as first and second must be retained 
as ideas in the knowing Self and brought 
into relation with C before it can be called 
the third of the series. Thus while events 
pass, the Self that makes events and series 
of events possible does not pass, does not 
flow in the current of time, but shows itself 
to be above time. If it were in time, if it 
were identified with any particular event 
or series of events, it could not know”® 
events. What is, by its very nature, pass- 
ing, cannot know itself as such. The know- 
ledge or knower of events cannot be an 
event or series of events. Our perception 
of time or successive events, therefore, in- 
volves the realisation of our inmost Self 
as beyond time,—eternal, unborn and un- 
dying. The latter fact is not an inference 
from the former. The one is. correlative 
to the other and both are known in the 
same act of knowing. Every perception of 
time is a consciousness of the knowing Self | 
as timeless. The vagueness of the conscious- 
ness 1s due to the obscurity of vision induced 
by current notions about the transiency, 
the apparent birth and death, of the soul,— 
notions which are the result of-that habitual 
Materialism which proceeds from superficial 
thinking. That we begin to know at a 
particular time, is not indeed an unmeaning 
proposition any more than that we -are 
beings limited in space. Just as we are 
limited beings in so far as only a limited 
portion of the world in space is at a time 
manifested though our limited bodies, sen- 
sories and intellects, so has our knowledge“ 
a beginning in so far as the eternal Self 
lying at the basis of our consciousness be- 
gan at a particular time to manifest his 
eternal ideas through that particular in- 
tellect, sensory and organism with which 
each one of us is specially identified. But 
this no more makes our inmost and ultimate 
Self a thing of time than the limitations of 
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space limit that which makes space itself 
possible. It will be seen, if the reader thinks 
closely upon the matter, that we must think 
of the time preceding our birth as neces- 
sarily connected with the moment of our 
birth or the beginning of conscious life in 
us, and with the time following, namely 
our life-time. It will also be seen that this 
necessary connection cannot be thought of 
without thinking of the same Self.as the 
connecting link. A, the moment preceding 
our birth, cannot be thought of as before 
B, the moment of our birth, without think- 
ing of the same Self as present to both the 
events. In the same manner, all events or 
series of events in the world must be 
thought of as bound together in a necessary 
link, the one following the other in an 
irreversible order, and an eternal, unchange- 
able Spirit must be thought of as the basis 
of this union, the Witness of all the events 
fncluded in this unbroken chain of pheno- 
mena. This chain, again, must be thought 
of as without any absolute beginning and 
absolute end. Particular series of events, 
for example, the creation of particular sys- 
tems or the commencement of particular 
cycles, may have both beginning and end. 
But the whole cosmos as a single series 
can have neither a beginning nor an end. 
To say that it can have a beginning, an 
event which is absolutely the first of all 
events, is to say that there was time before 
it, but no event, which is absurd; and to 
say that it can have an absolute end, is to 
'say that there can be an event with time 
rafter it but no event occurring in that time, 
which also is absurd; for, as has already 
been said, “timeless events’ and “eventless 
time” are both unmeaning phrases. Now, 
the necessary correlate to this beginningless 
and endless world-order is a timeless eternal 
Spirit which, not being any event or series 
of events, makes all events possible, and 
which, not being identified with our perish- 
ing thoughts and feelings, is at the same 
time the basis of our conscious life, “the 
eternal among non-eternal things, the 
consciousness of conscious beings’ as the 
Kathopanishad says. 

It will be seen by the close thinker, by a 
reader who has followed step by step the 
conclusion arrived at, that it brings us, not 
to an easy-going Pantheism to which every- 
thing thinking and unthinking is identified 
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with God, but to a system of Theism which 
recognises God as both immanent in all 
things and yet transcending all things. 
Everything indeed is in God, but everything 
is not God, for an object considered as 
unrelated to a subject is an abstraction and 
has no reality. God is indeed “the con- 
sciousness of all conscious beings,” but his 
know*edge is not of that partial and change- 
ful cifaracter which belongs to the knowledge 
of finete beings like ourselves. When the 
necessary connection between subject and 
object is remembered, and when it is also 
remembered that in every act of knowledge 
the Objective or Universal Self manifests 
itself as our individual Self with the objects 
or ideas necessarily related to it, then it is 
at once seen that in the Original Self there 
can be no such thing as either the appearance 
or the disappearance of ideas, either coming 
to know something or ceasing to know it. 
Knowledge to it must be thought of not 
as an act or series of acts, but as an eternal 
possession. According to the distinction 
well-known in the Vedanta Philosophy, 
Brahman is not a jndnin, a knower,—one 
whose knowledge is an act, beginning and 
ending,—but juduam, absolute knowledge 
itself, subject and object in one. We, as 
finite beings, come to know and cease.to - 
know. But this cannot be true of him who is 
all-in-all. Past and future must be to him as 
eternally present. As we find by our actual 
daily experience, facts and objects constant- 
ly disappearing from our individual con- 
sciousness and wholly submerged in the 
hours of dreamless sleep, appear again as 
identical facts and objects, suffused all over, 
so to say, with our self-consciousness, and 
thereby proving that in our hours of forget- 
fulness they exist in the infinite and eternal 
Self who is at once the Self of the universe 
and our own inmost Self, who, though al- 
ways in us, yet transcends our limitations. 
We thus see how the analysis of what 
Kant cails ‘pure’ or intellectual conscious- 
ness demonstrates the existence of an infinite 
and eternal Being. In the same manner, 
the analysis of what the same philosopher 
calls our practical or moral consciousness 
demonstrates the perfect love and holiness of 
the Supreme Being. If the reader has 
patience for it, we may undertake that 
analysis on another occasion and also present 
to him the third part of the present article, 
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in which we propose to show that all the 
special sciences imply or involve the meta- 
physical principles explained in this article, 
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though the votaries of these sciences may 
not be aware of this fact. 
SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE HALL OF THE DEAD. 


HEY went through doors, and by long 
half-lit passages till they came to great 
gates guarded by old priests armed 

with spears. As they drew near to these 
priests the Asika loosed a scarf that she wore 
over her breast-plate of golden fish-scales, 
and threw the star-spangled thing over 
Alan’s head, that even the priests might not 
see his face. Then she spoke a word to 
them, and they opened the gates. Here 
Jeeki evinced a disposition to remain, re- 
marking to his master that he thought that 
place into which he had never entered “much 
too holy for poor nigger like him.” 

The Asika asked him what he had said, 
and he explained his sense of unworthiness 
in her own tongue. 

“Come fellow,” she exclaimed, “to inter- 
pret my words and to bear witness that no 
trick is played upon your lord.” 

still Jeeki lingered bashfully, whereon at 
a sign from her one of the priests pricked 
him behind with his great spear, and utter- 
ing a low howl he sprang forward. 

The Asika led the way down a passage 
which they saw ended in a big hall ht with 
lamps. Now they were in it, and Alan be- 
came aware that they had entered the trea- 
sure house of the Asiki, since here were 
piled up great heaps of gold, gold in ingots, 
gold in nuggets, in stone jars filled with 
dust, in vessels plain or embossed, with mon- 
strous shapes, in fetishes, and in little squares 
and disks that looked as though they had 
served as coins. Never had he seen so much 


gold before. 
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“You are rich here, lady,” he said, gazing 
at the piles astonished. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Yes, as I 
have heard that some people count wealth. 
These are the offerings brought to our gods 
from the beginning; also all the gold found 
in the mountains belongs to the gods, and 
there is much of it there. The gift I sent to 
you was taken from this heap, but in truth 
it is a poor gift, seeing that, although this 
stuff is bright and serves for cups and otheiy 
things, it has no use at all, and is only 
offered to the gods because it is harder to 
come by than other metals. Look, these are 
prettier than the gold,” and from a stone 
table she picked up at hazard a long neck- 
lace of large, uncut stones, red and white in 
colour and set alternately, that Alan judged 
to be crystals and spinels. 

“Take it,” she said, “and examine it at 
your leisure. It is very old. For hundreds 
of years no more of these necklaces have 
been made,” and with a careless movement 
she threw the chain over his head so that it 
hung upon his shoulders. a 

Alan thanked her, then remembered that 
the man called Mungana, who was the hus-' 
band, real or official, of this priestess, had 
been somewhat similarly adorned, and 
shivered a little as though at a presage of 
advancing fate. Still, he did not return the 
thing, fearing lest he should give offence. 

At this moment his attention was taken 
from the treasure by the sound ofa groan be- 
hind him. Turning round he perceived 
Jeeki, his great eyes rolling as though in an 
extremity of fear. : 

“Oh, my golly! Major,” he ejaculated, 
pointing to the wall, “look there !”’ 

Alan looked, but at first in that dim light 
could only discover long rows of gleaming 
objects which reached from the floor to the 
roof. 

“Come and see,” said the Asika, and 
taking a lamp from that table on which lay 
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the gems, she led him past the piles of gold 
to one side of the vault or hall. Then he 
‘saw, and, although he did not show it, like 
- Jeeki was afraid. 
‘ For there, each in his own niche and stand- 
.ing one above the other, were what looked 
, like hundreds of golden men with gleaming 
eyes. At first, until their utter stillness un- 
deceived him, he thought that they must be 
men. Then he understood that this was 
what they had been; now they were corpses 
wrapped in sheets of thin gold and wearing 
golden masks with eyes of crystal, each mask 
being beaten out to a hideous representation 
of the man in life. 

“All these are the husbands of my spirit,” 
said the priestess, waving the lamp in front 
of the lowest row of them, “who were 
married to the Asikas in the past. Look, 
kere is he who said that he ought to be king 

eof that rich land where year by year the river 
overHows its banks,” and going to one of the 
first of the figures in the bottom row, she 
drew out a fastening and suffered the gold 

‘mask to fall forward on a hinge, exposing 
the face within. 

Although it had evidently been treated 
with some preservative, this head now was 
little more than a skull still covered with 
dark hair, but set upon its brow appeared an 
object that Alan recognised at once, a simple 

‘band of plain gold, and rising from it the 
head of anasp. Without doubt it was the 
uraeus, that symbol which only the royalties 
ofold Egypt daredtowear. Without doubt, 
also, either this man had brought it with him 
from the Nile, or in memory ofhis rank and 
home he had fashioned it of the gold that 
was so plentiful in the place of his captivity. 
So this woman’s story was true, an ancient 
Egyptian had once been husband to the 
Asika of his day. 

Meanwhile his guide had passed a long 
way down the line, and halting in front of 
another gold-wrapped figure, opened its 
mask. ‘This is that man,” she said, ‘‘who 

gold us that he came from a land called 
Roma. Look, the helmet still rests upon his 
head, though time has eaten into it, and 
that ring upon yourhand was taken from his 
finger. I have a head-dress made upon the 
model of that helmet, which I wear some- 
times in memory of this man, who, my soul 
remembers, was brave and pleasant and a 
gallant lover.” 
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“Indeed,” answered Alan, looking at the 
sunken face above which a rim of curls ap- 
peared beneath the rusting helmet. ‘Well, 
he doesn’t look very gallant now, does he ?” 
Then he peered down between the body and 
its gold casing and saw that in his bony 
hand the man still held a short Roman 
sword lifted as though in salute. So she 
had got lied in this matter either. 

Meanwhile, the Asika had glided on to the 
end &f the hall behind the heaps of treasure. 

“There is one more white man,” she said, 
“though we know little of him, for he was 
fierce and barbarous and died without learn- 
ing our tongue, after killing a great number 
of the priests of that day, because they would 
not lethim go; yes, died cutting them down 
with a battle-axe and singing some wild song 
of his country. Come hither, slave, and bend 
yourself, so, resting your hands upon the 
ground.” 

Jeeki obeyed, and actively asa cat the 
priestess leaped on to his back, and reaching 
up opened the mask of a corpse in the second 
row, and held her lamp before its face. 

It was better preserved than the others, so 
that its features remained comparatively 
perfect, and about them hung a tangle of 
golden hair.” Moreover, a broad battle-axe 
appeared resting on the shoulder. 

“A viking,” thought Alan. “I wonder how 
he came here.” 

When he had looked, the Asika leaped 
from Jeeki’s back to the ground, and waving 
her arm around her, began to talk so rapidly 
that Alan could understand nothing of her 
words, and asked Jeeki to translate them. 

“She say,’ explained Jeeki, between his 
chattering teeth, “that all rest these john- 
nies very poor crowd, natives, and that lot, 
except one who worship false Prophet and 
cut throat of Asika of that time, because she 
infidel and he teach her better; also eat his 
dinner out of Little Bonsa, and chuck her 
into water. Very wild man, that Arab, but 
priests catch him at last and fill him with 
hot gold before Little Bonsa because he no 
care damn for ghosts. So he died saying 
‘Hip, hip, hip, hurrah!’ for houri, and green 
field of Prophet, and to hell with Asika and 
Bonsa, Big and Little. Now he sit up there 
and at night time worst ghost ofall the 
crowd, always come to finish off Mungana. 
That all she say, and quite enough too. Come 
on quick, she want you and no like wait.” 
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By now the Asika had passed almost round 
the hall, and was standing opposite to an 
empty niche beyond and above which there 
were perhaps a score of bodies gold-plated 
in the usual fashion. 

“That is your place, Vernoon,” she said 
gently, contemplating him with her soft and 
heavy eyes, “for it was prepared for the 
white man with whom Little Bonsg fled 
away, and since then, as you see, there have 
been many Munganas, some of whom Belong 
to me; indeed that one,” and she touched a 
corpse on which the gold Jooked very fresh, 
“only left me last year. But we always knew 
that Little Bonsa would bring you back 
again, and so, you see, we have kept your 

lace empty.” 

“Indeed,” remarked Alan, “that is very 
kind of you,” and feeling that he would faint 
if he stayed longer in this horrible and 
haunted vault, he pushed past her with little 
ceremony and walked out through the gates 
into the passage beyond. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE GOLD HOUSE. 


“How you like Asiki-land, Major?” asked 
Jeeki, who had followed him and was now 
leaning against a wall fanning himself feebly 
with his great hand. “Funny place, isn’t it, 
Major? I tell you so before you come, but 
you no believe me.” 

“Very funny,” answered Alan, “so funny 
that I want to get out.” 

“Ah! Major, that what eel say in trap 
where he go after lobworm, but he only get 
out into frying-pan after cook skin him 
alive-O. Ah! here come cook —I mean Asika. 
She only stop shut up those stiff’uns, who all 
love lobworm one day. Very pretty woman, 
Asika, but thank God she no set her cap at 
me, who like to be buried in open like Chris- 
tian man.” 

“If you don’t stop it, Jeeki,” replied Alan 
in a voice of concentrated rage, “I’’Il see that 
you are buried just where you are.” 

“No offence, Major, no offence, my heart 
full and bubble up. I wonder what Miss 
Barbara say if she see you mooing and cooing 
with dark-eyed girl in gold snake-skin ?” 

Just then the Asika arrived, arid by way 
of excuse for his flight Alan remarked to her 
that the treasure-hallI was hot. 
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“IT did not notice it,” she answered, “but 
he who is called my husband, Mungana, says 
the same. The Mungana is guardian of the 
treasure,” she explained, “and when he is re- 
quired so to do, he sleeps in the Place of the 
Treasure and gathers wisdom from the spirits 
of those Munganas who were before him.” , 

“Indeed. And does he like that bed- ? 
chamber ?” 

“The Mungana likes what I like, not what | 
he likes,” she replied haughtily. ‘Where I 
send him to sleep, there he sleeps. But come 
Vernoon, and I will show you the Holy Water 
where Big Bonsa dwells; also the house in 
which I have my home, where you shail 
visit me when you please.” 

“Who built this place?’ asked Alan, as 
she led him through more dark and tortuous 
passages. “It is very great.” 

“My spirit does not remember when it was 
built, Vernoon, so old is it; but I think thay 
the Asiki were once a big and famous people 
who traded to the water upon the west, and 
even to the water upon the east, and that 
was how those white men became their 
slaves and the Munganas of their queens. 
Now they are small, and live only by the 
might and fame of Big and Little Bonsa, not 
half filling the rich land which is theirs. 
But,” she added reflectively, and looking at 
him, “I think also that this is because in the 
past fools have been thrust upon my spirit as 
Munganas. What it needs is the wisdom of, 
the white man, such wisdom as yours, Ver- 
noon. If that were added to my magic, 
then the Asiki would grow great again, 
seeing that they have gold in such plenty, 
which you have shown me the white man 
loves. Yes, they would grow great, and 
from coast to coast the people should bow at 
the name of Bonsa, and send him their sons 
for sacrifice. Perhaps you will live to see 
that day, Vernoon. Slave,” she added, ad- 
dressing Jeeki, “set the mask upon your 
lord’s head, for we come where women are.” 

Alan objected, but she stamped her foot 
and said it must be so; having ouce worg 
Little Bonsa, as her people told her he had 
done, his naked face might not be seen. So 
Alan submitted to the hideous head-dress, 
and they entered the Asika’s house by some 
back entrance, 

It was a place with many rooms in it, 
but they were all remarkable for extreme 
simplicity. With a single exception no 
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gilding or gold was to be seen, although 
the food vessels were made of this material 
here as everywhere. The chambers, includ- 
ing those in which the Asika lived and 
slept, were panelled, or rather boarded, with 
gedar wood that was almost black with 
age, and the little furniture which they had 
*was mostly made of ebony. They were 
very insufficiently lighted, like his own 
room, by means of barred openings set high 
in the wall. Indeed, gloom and mystery 
were the keynotes of this place, amongst 
the shadows of which handsome, half-naked 
servants or priestesses flitted to and fro at 
their tasks, or peered at them out of dark 
corners. The atmosphere seemed heavy with 
secret sin; Alan felt that in these rooms 
unnameable crimes and cruelties had been 
committed for hundreds, or perhaps thou- 
.sands, of years, and that the place was yet 
Yaunted by the ghosts of them. At any 
rate it struck a chill to his healthy blood, 
more even than had that Hall of the Dead 
and of heaped-up golden treasure. 

“Does my house please you?” the Asika 
asked of him. 

“Not altogether,” he answered, “I think 
it is dark.” 

“From the beginning my spirit has ever 
loved the dark, Vernoon. I think that it 
was shaped in some black midnight.” 

They passed through the chief entrance 
pf the house, which had pillars of wood- 
work grotesquely carved, down some steps 
into a walled and roofed-in yard, where 
the shadows were even more dense than in 
the house they had left. Only at one point 
was there light flowing down through a 
hole in the roof, as it did, apparently, in 
that hall where Alan had found the Asika 
sitting in state. The light fell on to a 
pedestal or column made of gold, which 
was placed behind an object like a large 
Saxon font, also made of gold. The shape 
of this column reminded Alan of something, 
namely, of a very similar column, although 
fashioned of a different material, which 
stood in the granite-built office of Messrs. 
Aylward and Haswell, in the City of 
London. Nor did this seem wonderful to 
him, since on the top of it, squatting on 
its dwarf legs, stood a horrid but familiar 
thing, namely, Little Bonsa herself, come 
home at last. There she sat, smiling cruel- 
ly, as she had smiled from the beginning, 
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forgetful doubtless of her wanderings in 
strange lands, while round her stood a band 
of priests armed with spears. 

Followed by the Asika and Jeeki, Alan 
walked up and looked her in the face, and 
to his excited imagination she appeared to 
grin at him in answer. Then, while the 
priests ¢prostrated themselves, he examined 
the goéden basin or laver, and saw that at 
the further side of it wasa little platform 
approached by steps. On the top of these 
golden steps were two depressions, such as 
might have been worn out in the course of 
ages by persons kneeling there. Also the 
flat edge of the basin, which stood about 
thirty inches above the level of the topmost 
step, was scored as though by hundreds of 
sword cuts, which had made deep lines in 
the pure metal. The basin itself was empty. 

Seeing that these things interested him, 
the Asika volunteered the information 
through Jeeki, that this was a divining- 
bowl, and that 1f those who went before 
her had wished to learn the future, they 
caused Little Bonsa to float in it and found 
out all they wanted to kn-w by her move- 
ments. ; 

“Where does the water 
asked Alan, thoughtlessly. 

“Out of the hearts of men,” she answered 
with a low and dreadful laugh. ‘These 
marks are those of swords, and every one 
of them means a life.” Then, seeing that 
he looked incredulous, she added, “Stay, I 
will show you. Little Bonsa must be thirsty, 
who has fasted so long, also there are things 
that I desire to know. Come hither—you, 
and you,” and she pointed at hazard to the 
two priests who knelt nearest to her, “and 
do you bid the executioner bring his axe,” 
she went on to a third. 

The dark faces of the men turned ashen, 
but they made no effort to escape their 
doom. One of them crept up the steps and 
laid his ngck upon the edge of gold, while 
the other, uttering no word, threw himself 
on his face at the foot of them, waiting his 
turn. Then a door opened, and there ap- 
peared a great and brutal-looking fellow, 
naked except for a loin cloth, who bore in 
his hand a huge weapon, half knife and 
half axe. 

First he looked at Asika, who nodded 
almost imperceptibly, then sprang on to a 
prolongation of the golden steps, bowed to 
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Little Bonsa on her column behind, and 
heaved up his knife. 

Now, for the first time, Alan really under- 
stood what was about to happen, and that 
what he had imagined a stage rehearsal 
was to become a hideous murder. 

“Stop!” he shouted in English, being 
unable to remember the native word. » 

The executioner paused with hig axe 
poised in the air; the victim turned his 
head and looked as though surprise; the 
second victim and the priests, their com- 
panions, looked also. Jeeki fell on to his 
knees and burst into fervent prayer addressed 
apparently to Little Bonsa. The 
smiled and did nothing. 

Again the weapon was lifted, and as he 
felt that words were no longer of any use, 
even if he could find them, Alan took refuge 
in action. Springing on to the other side of 
the little platform, he hit out with all his 
strength across the kneeling man. Catching 
the executioner on the point of the chin, he 
knocked him straight backwards in such 
fashion that his head struck upon the floor 
before any other portion of his body, so that 
he lay there either dead or stunned, Alan 
never learned which, since the matter was 
not thought of sufficient importance to be 
mentioned. 

At this sight the Asika burst into a low 
laugh, then asked Alan why he had felled 
the executioner. He answered, because he 
would not stand by and see two innocent 
men butchered. 

‘Why not?” she said in a surprised voice, 
‘af Little Bonsa, whose priests they are, 
needs them, and 1, whoam the Mouth of 
the gods, declare that they should die? Still, 
she has beenin your keeping for a long 
while and you may know her will, so if you 
wish it, let them live. Or perhaps you re- 
quire other victims,” and she fixed her eyes 
upon Jeeki, with a glance of suggestive 
hope. 7 
“QO! my golly!” gasped Jeeki in English, 
‘ssel] her not for Joe, Major, tell her most 
improper. Say Yellow God my dearest 
friend, and go madas hatter if my throat 
cut--——” 

Alan stooped his 
secret kick. 

“J choose no victims,” he broke in, “nor 
will I see a man’s blood shed—to meit is 
orunda—unholy ; I may not look on human 


protestations with a 


Asika 
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blood, and if you cause me to do so, Asika, I 
shall hate you because you make me break 
my oath.” 

The Asika reflected fora moment, while 
Jeeki behind muttered between his chatter- 
ing teeth : 

“Good missionary talk that, Major. Keep* 
up word in season, Major. If she make ‘x 
Christian Martyr of Jeeki, who get you out 
of this confounded hole?” 

Then the Asika spoke. 

‘Be it as you will, for I desire neither 
that you should hate me, nor that you 
should look on that which is unlawful for 
your eyes to see. The feasts and ceremonies 
you must attend, but if I can help it no 
victim shall be slain in your presence, not 
even that whimpering hound, your servant,” 
she added with a contemptuous glance at 
Jeeki, “‘ who, it seems, fears to give his life 
for the glory of the god, but who, because, 
he is yours, is safe now and always.” 

“That very satisfactory,” said Jeeki rising 
from his knees, his face wreathed in smiles, 
for he knew well that a decree of the Asika 
cou d not be broken. Then he began to ex- 
plain to the priestess that it was not fear of 
losing his own life that had moved him, but 
the certainty that this occurrence would dis- 
agree mortally with Little Bonsa, whose 
entire confidence he possessed. 

Taking no notice of his words, witha 
slight reverence to the fetish, she passed on, 
beckoning to Alan. As he went the two 
prostrate priests, whose lives he had saved, 
lifted their heads a little and looked at him 
with heartfelt gratitude in their eyes; in- 
deed, one of them kissed the place where his 
foot had trodden. Jeeki, following, gave 
him a kick to intimate that he was taking a 
liberty, but at the same time stooped down 
and asked the man hisname. It occurred 
to him that these rescued priests might some 
day be useful. 

Alan followed her through a kind of swing 
door which opened into another of the endless 
halls, but when he looked for her there shg 
was nowhere to be seen. A priest who was 
waiting beyond the door, bowed and in- 
formed him that the Asika had gone to her 
own place, and would see him that evening. 
Then bowing again, he led them back by’ 
various passages to the room where they had 
slept. 

“Jeeki,” said Alan, after their food had 
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been brought to them, for it was now past 
midday, this time, he observed, by men, 

“you were born in Asiki-land; tell me the 
truth of this business.) What does that 
woman mean when she talks about her spirit 

having been here from the beginning ?”’ 

“She mean, Major, that every time she die 

, her soul go into someone else, whom priests 
find out by marks. Also Asika always die 
young, they never let her become old woman, 
but how she die and where they bury her, 
no one know except priests. Sometimes she 
have girl child who become Asika after her, 
but if she have boy-child, they kill him. [| 
think this Asika daughter of her who made 
love to your reverend uncle. All that story 
‘bout her mother not being married lies, and 
all her story lies too, she often marry.” 

“But how about the spirit coming back, 
Jeeki?” 

_ “Expect that lie too, Major, though she 
think it solemn fact. Priests teach her all 
those old things. Still,” he added doubt- 
fully, ‘“Asika great medicine woman and 
know lot we don’t know, can’t say how. 
Very awk~-rard customer, Major.” 

“QOuite so, Jeeki, IT agree with you. But 
to come to the point, what is her game with 
me ?” 

“Oh! Major,” he answered witha grin, 
“that simple enough. She tired of black 
man, want change, mean to marry you ac- 
cording to law, that 1s, when Mungana dies, 
and he die jolly quick now. She mustn’t 
kill him, but polish him off all the same, 
stick him to sleep with those dead ‘uns, till 
he go like drunk man and see things and 
drown himself. Then she marry you. But 
till he dead, you all right, she only talk and 
make eye, ’cause of Asiki law, not ’cause she 
want stop there.” | 

“Indeed, Jeeki, and how long do you 
think that the Mungana will last?” 


“Perhaps three months, Major, and per- 
haps two. Think not more than two. 
Strong man, but he look devilish dicky this 
morning. Think he begin see snakes.” 


“Very well, Jeeki. Now listen to me— 
you've got to get us out of Asiki-land by 
this day two months, If you don’t, that 
lady will do anything to oblige me, and no 
doubt there are more executioners left.” 


“Oh! Major, don’t talk like silly fool. 
You know very well this no place for ultra 
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Christian man like Jeeki, who only come 
here to please you. Both in same bag, 
Major; if I die, you die, and leave Miss 
Barbara up gum tree. I get you out if | 
can. But this stuff the trouble,” and he 
pointed to the bags of gold. “No want to 
leave all that behind after such arduous 
walk. No, no, I try get you out, mean- 
whilee you play game.” 

“Phe game! What game, Jeeki?” 

“What game?” Why, Asika game, of 
course. If she sigh, you sigh; if she look 
at you, you look at her; if she squeeze 
hand, you squeeze hand; if she kiss, you 
kiss.” 

“Tam hanged if I do, Jeeki.” 

“Must, Major; must, or never get out of 
Asika-land. What all that matter?’ he 
added confidentially, ‘Miss Barbara not 
know. Jeeki doesn’t split, also quite neces- 
sary in situation, as you can’t be married 
till that Mungana dead. All matter business, 
Major, make time pass pleasant as well. 
Asika jolly enough if you stroke her fur 
right way, but if you put her back up—oh 
Lor! No trouble, sit and smile and say, 
“Oh ducky, how beautiful you are!” That 
not hurt anybody.” 

In spite of himself Alan burst out laugh- 
ing. 
But how about the Mungana?’” he 
asked. 


“Mungana, he got take that with rest. 
Also I try make friends with that poor devil. 
Tell him it all my eye. Perhaps he believe 
me—not sure. If he me, I no believe him. 
Mungana,” he added oracularly, “Mungana 
take his chance. What matter? In two 
months’ time he nothing but gold figure, No. 
2,403. Just like one mummy in museum. 
Now [try catch my ma. I hear she alive 
somewhere. They tell me she used to keep 
lodging-house for Bonsa pilgrim, but steal 
grub, say it cat, all that sort of thing, and 
getruninas thief. Afraid my ma come 
down*very much in world, not society lady 
now shut up long way off in suburb. Still, 
p’r’aps she useful, so best send her message 
by p’liceman, say how much I love her; say 
her dear little Jeeki turn up again just to see 
her sweet face. Only don’t know if she 
swallow that, orif they let her out prison 
unless I pay for all she prig.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PLACE OF THE KINDERGARTEN IN 
INDIAN SCHOOLS 


3 II. 


HE whole of a child’s time in a Froebel 
School is not spent, however, in play- 
ing with balls and cubes. There is 

always the problem of teaching him those 
things that it is essential to his future he 
should know, without breaking the spirit 
of joyousness, or the habit of dealing with 
the concrete. There is also the question 
of physical exercise to be provided for. And 
further there is the need of children and 
primitive men to make, to create. The first 
of these necessities demands that reading, 
writing, and the like, should be Froebelised, 
and included in the school routine. The 
second is met, in a special sense, by games 
and songs. And the third is the sphere of 
the occupations, in which some material,—like 
‘clay, thread, paper, beads or what not,— 
iv given to the child, and he is taught to 
mitc something of it. Only those who 
have tried, know the marvellous creative- 
ness shown by children, in modelling, in 
simple kinds of weaving, in making patterns 
with coloured chalks, and the like. And 
on the other hand, few of us have any idea 
of the intellectual epochs that are made for 
them by things they have done. The most 
Wstinguished man I know tells to this day of 
a great irrigation work, designed and carried 
out by him at the age of nine, in a tiny 
back-garden. The joy with which he suc- 
ceeded in arranging culverts to carry his 
canals under the path, is still a stimulus to 
him, still gives him confidence in himself, 
in the prime of his life. 

These occupations were intended by 
Froebel to connect themselves with the 
primitive occupations of the race. The 
disciple of Pestalozzi could not forget that 
each man is to come to maturity by running 
rapidly through the historic phases of hu- 
manity. And it must be this fact that 
makes the enthusiasm of the child over the 


occupations so great. When weaving is so 
simplifed that little children can practise 
it, they fall upon it with cries of joy. It 
is given to them by Froebel with strips of 


‘coloured paper, woven into a paper frame, 


or mat, in patterns. It might also be done 
by weaving coloured string into simple 
frames of thin bamboo, after the fashion 
of the toy charpois sold in the bazars. Or 


strips of coloured rag might be used, instead 


of string or paper. Or bamboo-shavings 
might receive different bright colours, and 
be used for the same purpose. 

The delight of the children, and their 
absorption in this pattern-making, will in- 
dicate sufficiently its educational value, for 
it cannot be stated too often, in the words 
of Herbert Spencer, that appetite is as good 
a test of mental powers of digestion as of 
physical. 

Mud, clay, and sand are another form of 
material by whose means children educate 
themselves. With them, early man learnt 
to build. Children, and above ali Indian 
children, have a perfect genius for model- 
ling, and this ought to be fostered and 
encouraged. Let two children make bana- 
nas of clay, and by comparing their produc- 
tions, we shall quickly see which knew 
more, which observed better, which had pro- 
ceeded further in thought. From this, we 
shall quickly learn to see the educational 
value of modelling, and the intellectual 
power which expresses itself in all art. 

The genius of Froebel is nowhere seen 
to greater advantage than when he gives 
coloured paper to children, and leads them 
to fold it,—not only, by this means, teach- 
ing them an infinitude of geometry, about 
lines and surfaces, but also encouraging 
them to make a number of paper toys. 
The delight of little children in working 
together towards a common standard of 
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ae 1 pursue eagerly the 

2 them. And only by 

he begin to understand how 

cation can be indicated and 

_, by this simple means. The whole 

ul grasp and development of an indivi- 

tal goes to determine his success in folding 

a square of paper precisely in half, laying it 
straight, in its proper place on the table. 

It is the scope which they offer to the 
imagination, that makes the little ones love 
these raw materials of activity, with so 
ardent a love. None of the costly dolls and 
other toys that are made by machines and 
sold in shops, have this power to rouse 
their interest and absorb their attention. 
The very crudity of the material is an 
advantage to the child, because it leaves so 
much to the mind. It only suggests, it does 
not complete. Children at play, like the 
worshipper at prayer, want suggestions of 
the ideal, not its completed representation. 
The work of the imagination is something 
to which we have constantly to invite the 
child, if he does not spring to it sponta- 
neously. It is this which makes him 
declare, when he receives his first ball, 
that it is like a bird, a fish, a kitten; and 
this first effort of the imagination is to be 
encouraged. never to be checked. 

But an ‘dian village, far from railways, 
with its potter, its weaver, its brazier, and 
its jeweller; with women at the spinning- 
wheel, and gowallas tending the animals, 
‘gs a perfect picture of primitive society. 
all the early occupations of man are there, 
and all the early tools. The potter's wheel, 
the weaver’s loom, the plough, the spinning- 
wheel, and the anvil, are the eternal toys 
of the race. A child left to play in these 
streets, dramatising all the life about him, 
might easily make for himself an ideal 
Kindergarten. The village itself is the true 
child-garden. There is a great deal of 
truth in this statement. It will always tend 
to be true in India, that great men for 
this reason, are born in villages, rather than 
in cities. And rather in medizval than in 
modern cities. At thesame time, we must 
remember that the village is a haphazard 
congeries of occupations, from the child’s 
point of view, not an organised and directed 
synthesis, like the school. It is by drama- 
tising the crafts, and repeating them in 
his own way, that the child educates him- 
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self, not by taking an actual part in their 
labour. If the second of these were the 
true mode of experience, some slave-child 
of a servant or a craftsman would stand a 
better chance of education than the little 
freeman of a higher class who flits hither 
and thither at will, and uses labourasa 
means of self-development, not as a passport 
to the right of existence. 

It 1s most of all for the stimulus they give 
to the games, that the child has reason to 
rejoice in the presence of the village-crafts. 
A. Kindergarten game, ought, ideally, to be 
a drama constructed impromptu out ofa 
story or a description. It is adrama of the 
primitive type, like that of the Kathaks 
in which one or two principal performers 
are supported by a chorus. The song is 
accompanied by such movements as danc- 
ing in a ring, hand in hand, clapping, or 
jumping. The subject may be drawn from 
nature, or the crafts, or family life. The 
farmer’s labours of sowing, transplanting, 
and reaping; the drawing of water for the 
fields; the weaver at his loom, and the 
maiden at her wheel; the work of potter, 
brazier and jeweller; the flight of birds; 
the herding of cows; the life of the river- 
siders; the relations of parents and children; 
all these are good subjects. Mrs. Brander, 
in Madras, has collected the nursery-rhymes 
of the Tamils, and made them into simple 
child-garden games which are of great 
value in creating enjoyment, and giving 
co-ordinated action. The children stand ina 
ring and sing the couplet, with any gestures 
that may be appropriate. Then, perhaps, 
they take hands and dance round, repeating 
it. Such games, of pure physical move- 
ment, deserve inclusion in the Kindergarten 
list. The well-known rhyme in Bengal, 
beginning 

“Tai, Tai, Tat, Mamar bari jai,” 
suggests similar treatment. 

The most serious and universally apph- 
cable "aspects of the Kindergarten are dis- 
covered, however, so soon as we begin to 
consider the problem of initiating, through 
them, various kinds of knowledge. With- 
out breaking the continuity of its concrete 
experience, the child has to learn the use 
of written language, Arithmetic, Geometry, 
History, Geography, various kinds of science 
and design. In leading its mind into the 
struggle with these different classes of facts, 
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we are free to use any object or material 
that pleases us, or promises to illustrate 
the task before us. But certain principles 
must guide us. We must present the child 
with appropriate elements, that is to say, 
with elements that he can deal with. And 
we must lead him to learn, through his 
own deeds. I have often thought ghat a 
box full of little card-board tiles, printed 
with the letters of the alphabet, would be 
a more child-like way of teaching a®child 
to read, than a reading-book. The learning 
would be more rapid and more pleasant, 
if these letters were to be picked out and 
put together, like the pieces of a puzzle. 
Certainly writing comes before reading, just 
as speaking a foreign language precedes 
the easy understanding of it. Word-build- 
ing,—the spelling of detached words— 
comes before the reading of sentences. And 
so on. Always the appeal to the senses. 
Always the learning by experience. And 
always joy, the hunger for more. 

Many people fear that if work be always 
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made delightful, child) _ 

and become unable tc 

distasteful and hard. But the 

missed the whole meaning of ¢ 

garden. The joy that the child fe 

is the joy of self-control, the joy of err 
and absorption, the joy of work. It is ai 
austere, not a libertine, delight. A well-< 
trained Kindergarten child knows better 
than any other how to address himself to 
anew problem, how to shoulder a heavy 
load, how to infer a principle, from the 
facts to be correlated. And this power has 
been gained by teaching him in accordance 
with his own nature, by watching the laws 
of his development, and seeking to run 
with these, instead of against them, by 
enlisting the activity and effort of the whole 
child, instead of fettering some faculties 
and dictating to others. 

In other words, if the aim of the Kinder 
garten has been realised at all, Nature 
has here been conquered by obeying her. 

Nivepira oF Rx.-V. 


A HINDU’S ESTIMATE OF WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST : 
THE MAN, THE NEWSPAPER-MAN AND THE 
STATESMAN 


F an apology were necessary for the 
present paper, the chances are that |] 
would not be preparing it nor the 

MODERN REVIEW publishing it; but if 
an excuse is needed for the article, it 1s to 
be found in the fact that the subject of this 
character-sketch looms large on the horizon 
ot “newspaperdom. No less than five milli- 
on people daily read the chain of eight 
newspapers which William Rabdolph Hearst 
owns; which are published under his direct 
superintendence in five leading cities of the 
United States; and which represent his 
views and policies. Probably another two 
million people read the three magazines 
which are Mr. Hearst’s property. So far 
as the clientele is concerned, there is not 
another new: paper-man in the world who in- 
fluences more minds—whose operations are 


“more gigantic. Mr. Hearst has invested Rs. 


3,60,00,000 in his publications. He spends 
Rs. 3,50,00,000 annually on them, realizing 
magnificent profits. He is av ritable giant 
amongst newspaper and magazine makers. 
What he is, what he represents, ‘what his 
methods are, cannot therefore but be of 
vital moment. 

People have been hitherto apt to consi- 
der this man in the light of a “yellow” 
journalist--a sensationalist ; but remarks, 
such as these have been inspired by jealousy 
and spite. He has been dubbed, by some, 
as merely ashadow. The world has been 
told that all Hearst does is to engage com- 
petent men to make and sell his newspapers 
and magazines. The people at large have 
been given to understand that a syndicate 
of talented men does the work, frames the 









© Hearst gets the credit— 
personality, no genius save 
g hold of the right man for the 

Ace. This impression has been 
'y exploited by the adversaries of Mr. 
arst. But, more and more the man 
earst 1s living down these wild stories. He 
is daily growing upon the world. People 
are fast coming into the realization that 
Hearst is not a myth—that he 1s, indeed, a 
very “live” man—thathe is “doing things”, 
as the Yankee puts it. His personality, his 
policies and methods of journalism, his 
political ambitions and his modus operand: 
to gratify them, are exercising potent in- 
fluence on our times; and the world 1s 
commencing to query: “What manner of 
man is Hearst, anyway ?” 

Imagine a tall, somewhat slim man, six 
feet one,in his stockings, with an alert, 
athletic body, alongish face, hair parted in 
the middle almost refusing to stay “put”, a 
broad, high forehead well filled out im- 
mediately above the eyebrows, the latter 
carefully and finely pencilled by Nature, 
eyes of a greyish hue, nose straight and 
long, a small, discreet mouth and a rugged, 
fulsome, refined chin. Your first impression 
of the man isthat heis ofa shy, retiring 
nature—there is something about him 
suggestive of mysteries. This estimate is 
transitory—wrong. It is rapidly succeeded 
by the feeling that he isa man of severe 
penetration, relentless will, indomitable 
perseverence, tireless, fathomless energy— 
a person with a purpose—one who dares 
and plans and executes. This pression, 
in its turn, transmutes itself and the real 
Hearst appears in the light of one who 
calculates, but not in a diabolical spirit ; 
one who aims high, but not with invariable 
sordidness ; one who works, but not for 
himself alone ; one who gloats in his succes- 
sesy but does not debar his helpers and asso- 
ciates from the profits that are coming to 
them through his success. This is the 
impression that remains with those who 
come in somewhat intimate contact with 
Mr. Hearst and do not carry within them- 
selves poisoned hearts. This is the charac- 
terization that is uppermost in the minds 
of the hosts of people who have heard him 
speak on labour and sociological subjects, 
who have had the privilege of listening to 
his indictments of the “idle rich”, of the 
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‘money power’, and of the vicious 
“society”. To these men, Hearst is very 
much of a personality, swayed by passions, 
desires and ambitions which they believe 
are all working in unison toward filing the 
chains that hold the proletariat of America 
the bondsmen of a set of unprincipled 
mondpolists and vile, disreputable, financial 
freebBoters. 

I lve looked at this man long and stead- 
fastly. [have studied the Hearst face 
analytically. He seems to me to be dissimi- 
lar to his compeers—other businessmen. In 
America, every successful businessrnan talks 
and moves as if he was the pivotal point of 
the world. Furthermore, he is always in 
a hurry. Ihave come in contact witha 
number of so-called great men of the United 
States. In my heart of hearts, I carry the 
impression that despite their gigantic opera- 
tions they have very little ballast aboard. 
They spend themselves too extravagantly. 
Not so with Mr. Hearst. This shy-looking, 
calm man, with an agile body and supple 
mind, impresses me as being so different 
from the rest of them. He makes me feel 
that he has reserved energy upon which he 
can draw any moment—-and that it exceeds 
even my wildest estimate. Even the deepest 
Americans alongside him look shallow. 


William Randolph Hearst is a man with 
money. He owns millions of dollars. So 
did his father. The sons of millionaires in 
America I find engage in all manner of 
debauchery. Their one aim in life seems 
to be inventing new methods of squander- 
ing their money. There is another class of 
excessively rich men’s sons. They are 
money-mad. The yellow metal has a lure 
for them so powerful that their waking life 
is filled with a maniacal frenzy for amass- 
ing dollars. Mr. Hearst, the son of a 
wealthy man and himself a millionaire, is a 
friend of the poor man. He is the working 
people’s*ally. He is .a sworn enemy of 
the dishonest and crooked money-piler. 
To quote from a magazine not very favour- 
able to Mr. Hearst : 

“It is due to Mr. Hearst more than any other 
man, that the Central and Union Pacific Railroads 
paid the £24,000,000 they owed the Government. 
Mr. Flearst secured a model children’s hospital for 
San-Francisco, and he built the Greek Theatre of the 
University of California—one of the most successful 
classic reproductions in America. Eight years ago, 
and again this year, his energetic campaigns did a 
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large part of the work of keeping the ice trust within 
bounds in New York. His industrious Law Depart- 
ment put some fetters on the coal trust. He did much 
of the work in defeating the Ramapo plot, by which 
New York would have been saddled with a charge of 
£40,000,000 for water. To the industry and pertina- 
city of his lawyers New Yorkers owe their ability to 
get gas for 80 cents a thousand feet, as the law directs, 
instead of a dollar. In maintaining a legal depart- 
ment which plunges into the lime-light with injunc- 
tions when corporations are caught trying to sne@c un- 
der or around law, he has rendered a service which 
has been worth millions of dollars to the public.”’ 


And, Mr. Hearst is unlike the other 
millionaire friends of the poor. He does 
not install himself on a pedestal. He does 
not arrogate to himself the position of a 
“superior man’’—one who is superior be- 
cause of the bigness of the pile of money 
that has come to him through a mother or 
father, or which he has amassed by wring- 
ing the life-blood of working men and 
women. He does not talk “down” to the 
man on the street, whom he puts himself 
out to help. He ranks himself on a par 
with them, he establishes himself on the 
same level with them. He isa WORKER. 
Some people work with the hands—some 
with brains—both are workers. Mr. Hearst 
is a worker of the latter order. At the dead 
of night, when it is bleak and dreary out- 
side and the mercury, like a coy, fickle 
maiden is flirting with the zero point, or 
when the wind is blowing hard and fast and 
snow is being driven with fury before the 
blast, you will find Hearst entering the 
building of one of his morning papers, be- 
taking himself to his superbly-fitted room 
and there divesting himself of his over-coat, 
coat and .’est. A few minutes later you 
will discover the man in the composing- 
room, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up to the 
elbow, standing half-doubled over a galley 
of type. Or, he may be dictating an 
editorial, or instructing a writer how to 
write an editorial note, or discussing the 
make-up of the paper. Or, he may be having 
a conference with his lieutenants, taking 
counsel with them and talking over matters 
of importance, asking their advice, and 
accepting it if it is good, without hesitation. 
He is great because he knows his own 
limitations—does not attempt to do too 
much. There is no danger of such a man as 
this being snobbish or looking down upon 
the man who works with his hand or brain. 
For him, the English term “gentleman” for 
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one who eschews healt®™ 
represents nothing save unc 
tion and vileness. 


The views of Mr. Hearst on la¥ 
characteristic. In his speech delivert 
September 2, 1907, at the Jamestown Expos 
tion at the “Labour Day” celebration, he 
said : 


“Some nations have grown great by conquering their 
weaker neighbours. Others have grown rich by despoil- 
ing dependent colonies, but this nation has grown to be 
the greatest and the richest of all through the peaceful 
development of its own resources, by the honest labor 
of its citizens. 

‘In this country labor is universal and is univers- 
ally honored and appreciated. In this country there 
is no working class, but every man worthy of the 
name is 2 workingman. 

“In this country there is no class of men that work 
with their hands while another class work with their 
brains, 

“In America all men work with their brains, and 
when we say that American laborers are the most, 
efficient on earth we do not mean that their hands are 
different from those of other men, but that their minds 
are clearer, quicker and more effective than those of 
other men. 

“In this country the mechanics work, the farmers 
work, the clerks work, the business men work, the pro- 
fessional men work and even the millionaires work. 

“We have no aristocracy save that of intellect and 
industry, and the proudest title of our most success- 
ful millionaire is “captain of industry.” 

“In a country where all men are workingmen there 
should be greater community of interest, better 
mutual understanding and sympathy.” 


In an editorial note which appeared on , 
the same date in the Hearst newspapers, the 
workingman was exhorted : 

‘There are hundreds of thousands of tired horses 
resting on this day, and we are all glad of it. But a man 
should not rest as a HORSE rests, merely to relax his 
muscles and his nerves, or merely to kick up his heels 
in the open air in physical exultation. The day of 
physical rest fora MAN _ should be a day of mental 
activity, of earnest thought. The man who has con- 
quered better pay and shorter hours should think 
earnestly today on the best uses to be made of the 
leisure and the money that the intelligent organization 
has given him. He should think especially about his 
duty to others LESS fortunate than himself.’’ 

These words were perused by probably five 
or six million men and women in the United» 
States. They could not but have hada 
salutary effect on those who read them. 
The personality behind these words, however, 
transcends them. Mr. Hearst varies his 
brain-work by collecting curios, taking 
photographs and automobile riding. He 
lives in aland where almost every writer 
drinks or smokes or indulges in both vices, 
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A HINDU'S ESTIMATE OF WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


and where even many women writers employ 
cigarettes and liquor in order to coax the 
inspiration to write; yet he is absolutely 
free from the taint of both alcohol and 
tobacco. Mr. Hearst isa rich man, but he 
does not squander money on wine or women 
——instead, he isa married man, devoted to 
his wife and child. He goes to the theatre 
but seldom, though he isa lover of music. 
For so-called “Society”, he has the loftiest 
contempt. He lets alone all frivolities— 
concentrates upon work, depending upon 
his wife and child for sane and healthy 
recreation. 

Love for work has been the distinguish- 
ing feature of Mr. Hearst’s career, When 
he left college to engage himself in business, 
he went to San Francisco, where his father 
was residing. At that time Senator .George 
Hearst was worth Rs. 6,00,00,000. He 
owned mines and ranches and other valu- 
able properties. He asked his son what 
particular ranch or mine he wanted for his 
own to commence his life-work. The 
young man shook his head at silver and 
copper mines—said he did not care for 
cattle ranches; but wished from the “old 
man” the “San Francisco Examiner’—the 
political organ of the elder Hearst, which 
did not pay. With a wealthy father to fur- 
nish the early expenses, and with the zeal, 
intelligence and industry brought to bear by 
the son, new life was pumped into the 
paper; the old staff was weeded out; cap- 
able, efficient men installed; a new policy 
outlined ; and within a few months the “San 
Francisco Examiner” became a profitable 
concern. Mr. Hearst engaged the best 
talent available to assail the plutocrats, and 
unearth plotsand schemes of politicians to 
despoil the people. He employed gifted 
artists to draw cartoons and caricatures to 
accompany and set off the pen pictures, and 
by means of attractive typography, made 
the people of San Francisco realize that a 
new star had risen in the newspaper firma- 
ment—a planet which was destined to out- 
shine others. Society scandals were bared— 
the iniquities of the get-rich-quick schemers 
and corrupt politicians exposed-—Sherlock- 
Holmes methods employed to clear murder 
and other mysteries. The newspaper was 
rendered intensely interesting—and it sold. 
Mr. Hearst worked on it indefatigably, night 
and day, and when success crowned his 


 this—Joseph Pulitzer, of the 
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eforts in San Francisco, he moved in 1895, 
to New York City, bought a defunct paper 
and re-organized it on the lines of the 
‘Frisco Examiner and made it a remunera- 
tive and successful publication. 

Incidentally it may be remarked here 
that the San Francisco Examiner was the 
only property or money that Mr. Hearst ever 
received from his father. The Examiner was 
losing money at the time Mr. Hearst took 
charge of it. He put it on a paying basis, 
and with the profits has started his various 
other publications. 

The journalistic methods affected by Mr. 
Hearst are taken exception to by many 
critics. They are denounced as saffron- 
coloured—yellow,* sensational. Mr. Hearst 
does not deny that his newspapers are fear- 
less and daring—that they are conducted so 
that they will appeal to the populace. 
Those who decry the Hearst publications as 
phosphorescent fail to take into considera- 
tion the fact that the clientele of Mr. Hearst 
mainly consists of working people. They 
possess, as a rule, common primary school 
education—they cannot therefore, appreciate 


any other language but the simplest and clear- 


est. They are chary of being “moralized’”— 
and they will reject the pill unless it 1s sugar- 
coated. Without the big headlines, without 
the cartoons and caricatures, without the 
illustrations, the text written in the old-time 
staid, conventional style would fall flat on 
them. William Randolph Hearst realized 
New York 
World, had preceded him in employing these 
galvanic methods to electrify the readers— 
Hearst set out to beat Pulitzer at his own 
game—and he did. 


Tam not an apologist for the “yellow” 
newspaper-maker. [ am, however, fully alive 
to the fact that the dry-as-dust, old-fashioned 
style of newspaper-writing might attract 
the aristocrats educated under the aegis of 
feudalism, but it would fail to enlist the 
interest’ of the proletariat. The newspaper 
which wants to circulate amongst the masses 


has to be ofa “light” nature. This may 
exclude so-called “literature” from the 


columns of the paper—but it serves an im- 
portant end. It places within the reach of 
the masses many blessings—which more than 
counterbalances the evils. 


* the word ‘vellow” was first applied in the sense’ of being 
sensational. 
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In order to show the reader the character 
of educational work that the Hearst publica- 
tions are carrying on, let me quote from 
one or two of Mr. Hearst’s editorials. Here 
is a typical sentiment : 


“A very prominent gentleman has advised all boys 
to learn to shoot, and this has caused some discussion. 
A reader requests our opinion as to the advisability of 
advocating the use of firearms in this republic, ® 

‘Here is our opinion : e 

“Every manina republic should know how to use 
firearms. Every citizen should know how to®usea 
rifle, and should own a riffle. 

“Nations that have lost their liberties have been 
unarmed nations. 

“Nations that have gained liberty or resisted attack 
have known how to defend themselves as individuals 
as wellas nationally. 

“When this country successfully fought the British, 
almost every maninthe United States owned a rifle 
and knew how to use it. It was simple to turn the sight 
of the rifle from the bear or Indian to the hired man 
with the red coat. 

“When the little Boer nation beat the British once 
and kept them at bay so long this last time every Boer 
owned his rifle and was a good marksman. 

“If you want to know the difference between the 
nations that are taught to fight, that are accustomed to 
arms, and the other kind, consider the Chinese and the 
Japanese. 

‘In China not one man ina thousand ever hada 
gun in his hand, or knew anything about the use of 
any weapon. They were beaten so easily by the little 
Japanese nation that it was comical. 

“In Japan, on the other hand, for centuries 2 great 
body of the people—the Samurai—have been taught 
to fight. ‘They have been looked up to, imitated by 
the working class below them. 

‘The flower of Japanese manhood has been trained 
in fighting, self-denial, military exercise, for centuries. 
And the result shows in the splendid fighting officers 
and men that Japan could produce at a moment's 
notice to thrash Russia. 

‘‘As a sample of another peaceful, unarmed country, 
look at India, with three hundred millions of mild, 
sheep-like, dark-colored creatures living under the rule 
ofa handful of beef-eating, beer-drinking, fighting 
Englishmen thousands of miles away. 

“It isa bad thing to fight. Itisa brutal thing to 
want to fight. 

‘But it isan extremely unfortunate thing not to 
know how to fight in case you are attacked,” 


Here is another extract from a Hearst 
editorial: ° 


‘Do criminals viciously and voluntarily arise among 
us, soe to lead hunted lives, eager to be jailed at 
intervals, eager to crawl in the dark, dodge policemen, 
work in stripes and die in shame? Hardly. ; 

“Dear bishops, noble women, good men and schem- 
ing politicians, listen to this story : 

“In the South Sea Islands they have for contagious 
diseases a horror as great as your horror of crime. 

‘A man or wo nan stricken with a loathsome disease, 
such as smallpox, is siezed, isolated, and the individual 
sores of the smallpox patient are earnestly scraped 
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with scashells—until the patient dies. It hurts the 
patient a good deal—without ever curing, of course— 
but it relieves the feelings of the outraged good ones 
who wield the sea-shells. 

“You kind-hearted creatures, hunting “crime” in 
great cities, are like the South Sea Islanders in their 
treatment of smallpox. 

“You ardently wield your reforming sea-shells ande 
you scrape very earnestly at the sores so well-developed. 

‘‘No desire to decry your earnest efforts. 

‘But if you ever get tired of scraping with sea-shells, 
try vaccination, or, better still, try to take such care of 
youth, to give such chances and education tothe young, 
as will save them from the least profitable of all carcers 
—crime. 

‘Rich good men, nice bishops, comfortable, bene- 
volent ladies,—every man and woman in the Bridewell,* 


every wretched creature living near a ‘red light’’+ 
would gladly change places with any of you. 

“Scrape away with your sea-shells, but try also to 
glve a few more and a few better chances in youth to 
those whom you now hunt as criminals in their mature 
rears. 

: “God creates boys and girls, anxious to live decently. 

“Your social system makes criminals and fills jails.”’ 

These quotations are taken at random; 
but they are a fair sample of what the 
readers of the Hearst editorials are taught 
day after day. The constant endeavour 
seems to be made to uplift the masses in 
every possible manner. 

Leaving the editorial section alone, the 
comic page of the Hearst newspapers may 
be criticized. Take the “Mrs. Trubb” 
pictures which are appearing at the time 
of this writing. They are showing the 
husbands the folly of neglecting their own 
wives and dancing attendance on other 
men’s spouses. Similarly, “Advice to the 
Love-Lorn”’ is a section full of interest and 
instruction. The United States is a land 
where the institution of marriage is becom- 
ing more and more decadent, and where 
men and women are all hunting for ro- 
mance. Under such- circumstances, hearts 
are bound to be broken, and the value of 
sound advice restraining immature girls and 
boys from eloping and doing other reckless 
things is of patent utility. The Hearst 
papers conduct other departments from day 
to day in the interests of the populace 
which show that great vigilance is exercised 
and sedulous care is bestowed upon the 
matter of studying and supplying the wants 
of newspaper readers. 

In the United States the death-knell has 
been sounded for the snobbery of caste and 


* The name of a gaol. 
' “Red light” is the district in which the ‘unfortunates” 


SPECIMENS OF TUKARAM'’S ABHANGS 


plutocracy. The privileged class exists in 
the country--but its fate has been sealed. 
There are many anomalies present in the 
land today —there are many things which 
appear to me and to other observers to be 
far from right—the predatory operations of 
the American trusts, of the corruptionists 
and grafters cannot but be scored. With 
all this, the people of the United States are 
slowly and stéadily marching toward demo- 
cracy. The common man, therefore, has 
to be uplifted—-educated to know his rights 
‘~—taught how to use them wisely and to 
the best advantage of himself and the 
country. The tragedy of American politics 
and of business frauds, 1t seems to me, con- 
sists in the fact that the farmers and the 
working people are taken mean advantage 
of by shrewd and unscrupulous schemers. 
“Popular government” cannot be said to 
be fully representative so long as the aver- 
age voter is not acquainted with the wily 
schemes plutocrats and office-seekers employ 
to gain their selfish ends. The nation rests 
securely on the intelligence, integrity and 
industry of the common people. The true 
leader realizes this and therefore works for 
the sane education of the masses. 

A propaganda such as it is, some may 
object, involves a class-struggle. Mr. Hearst 
has been accused of inciting class hatred, 
of developing contempt for the law. He 
has emphatically contradicted the reports 
that he is a socialist; and to call him an 
anarchist is a folly, pure and simple. How- 
ever, it cannot.be denied that Mr. Hearst 
is leagued against privilege and monopoly. 
He isan enemy of the few exploiting the 
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many. He is teaching the common man 
to wake up and refuse to be cheated. 

In Mr. Hearst’s mind I see the common 
man reflected. He is the maker of his times, 
in a measure-—but is himself a product of 
the times. In his brain are mirrored the 
opinions of the American people--and its 
replica you see in his politics —in his news- 
papers. As a man, newspaperman and 
statefnan, his influence is for the better- 
menteof the masses. His work, no matter 
how selfish—his newspapers, no matter how 
sensational—are steadily shaking off the 
lethargy of the proletariat and setting the 
face of the people toward prosperity by 
bringing the passing of plutocracy and 
money-madness nearer and nearer to mate- 
rialization. 

The personality of the man Hearst is 
visible both in his newspapers and _ political 
ideals. His journalistic work and political 
activities are so dove-tailed together that 
it 1s impossible to say where one ends and 
the other begins. Mr. Hearst is aiming, by 
all the means he has in his power, to purify 
the politics of his country, to educate the 
voter to a sense of his responsibility and to 
make the government of the land representa- 
tive in the most literal sense of the word. 

William Randolph Hearst is dearly loved 
by millions of Americans, and execrated and 
opposed by as many. In good and evil 
report, not the least concerned by success 
or failure, he toils on in the achievement 
of his object, which, to the writer, seems 
to be the thorough democratization of the 
United States. 

Saint Ninar SIN. 


SPECIMENS OF TOUKARAM’S ABHANGS 


7. If thou canst not utter forth sweet 
words—if God hath not blessed thee with a 
sweet voice—(what recks it ?)}—Vitthal does 
not pine for these. Voice forth—or well or 
ill, Ram Krishna, Ram Krishna. Ask of 
God a spirit of tender affection knit to faith 
and love ard strength of heart. O Heart, 
saith Tuka, this is the counsel I give thee. 
Strengthen thy will from day to day. 


12. Enough, all of thee have IJ received. 
Let not the slightest feeling of estrangement 


12. All of thee have I received. He does not ask 
for any more blessings. 

The Disputations of men—~Tukaram will havc 
nothing to do with the disputes between the Dvaita 
and the Advaita Schools of Philosophy—The former 
maintains Duality (Spirit and matter; God and man 
&c.). The latter reduces all to oe universal Soul. 
The best orthodox Schools while they maintain the 
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keep us asunder. Every where I trace thy 
footsteps. The three worlds, all of them 
are full of thee, O, Vitthal. The disputa- 
tions of men whether Thou art one with 
Nature or apart—do but delude. O, save 
me from wrangling with them. Thus saith 
Tuka:—No infinitesimal particle but con- 
tains Thee—the unbounded heaven fails to 
compass Thee. (All. bounds dost® thou 
exceed). e 


1g. This boon nor Brahma nor the eother © 


gods have earned. Suppliants, we are 
stronger and happier far. All desire cast 
off, we have merited this right (ze. of per- 
forming Bhajan) and by our service have 
made Brahma’s Sire our debtor. Bounteous 
for ever flows the milk of this Kama-Dhenu 
streaming forth till the heart’s desire is full. 
So mighty is its overflow that even where 
ye sit it transcendeth the height of Triputi. 
We servants of Vishnu know not what it 
is to fall (to fare the worst in the fight), for 
Narayan hath found rest in us (has poss- 
essed us). Tuka’s self beareth witness— 
sumptuous is this banquet—nor may one 
leave it with hunger unappeased, but the 
truly miserable. 


truth of ome-xess, concede provisionality to the doc- 
trine of Duality. Tukaram, as will be seen, wavers 
between both. 


19. Yhts booun—The capacity to perform Bhajan 
or Kirtan. This is done by groups of persons hold- 
ing each a Vina, or cymbals, singing together the 
names of God, or saints, to the sound of music; or 
repeating some Abhang line by line, when the head- 
man has led. Occasionally when an eminent preacher 
visits a place, he takes a text, expounds it, and 
iflustrates it with stories drawn from Puranas or 
Biographies of Saints. The latter is the true Kirtaz ; 
while the former goes by the name of Bhajan. 
Bhajan is later on called the feast to which all are 
welcome, save the truly miserable. 

Brahma’s Stre t.e., Padmanabha=[ Vishnu] from 
whose navel springs up a lotus upon which Brahma 
is seated. Hence Vishnu is called the father of 
Brahma. 

This Kama-Dhenu-~i.e., Bhajan, which is likened 
toa desire-fulfilling cow owned by Indra—the God 
of Gods. = 

Triputi—-lit-three folded into one. Every thought 
or every act involves the conception of a triad, (a) (1) 
the thinker (2) what is thought (3) the act of think- 
ing; (6) (1) the doer, (2) the act done, (3) the act of 
doing. When a worshipper in the last stage of devo- 
tion, in a trance succeeds in losing his individual soul 
in the universal soul and is absorbed in the latter, 
the three become one and are called triputz. 

Narayana, Pandurang, Vishnu, Hari (A. 22) are 
different names of the same God, who is symbolized 
at Pandharpur as Vitthal (pop. Vithoba). 
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21. The Vaishnavas say that Vishnu 
pervadeth the universe and that all dis- 
tracting wrangles about immanence and 
non-immianence are unholy. Listen to me O, 
Bhagavats. Take heed, O take heed of your 
welfare. The secret of worshipping the 
Almighty God is this “that ye hate no crea- 
ture.” All, saith Tuka, are but limbs of one 
body. The Jzva soul that suffereth or 
rejoiceth is but the reflection of the Uni- 
versal Soul. 

22. We have cast off all desire and have 
become Udasa (indifferent to the world). 
Why should we now fear Death, O Hari? 
My body may fall anywhere or ride a horse. 
O, God, keep Thy treasure to Thyself. We 
are as we were. Honour or dis-honour, joy 
or sorrow, have no menace for us. No care 
nor anxiety, saith Tuka, do we harbour now 
in our heart. 


25. A true diamond withstands the 


hammer’s shock. It shall earn its price; 
while the false is crushed to atoms. A 
Mohora jewel carries a thread safe with 
it through the fire. So, saith Tuka, doth a 
true Saint bear unmoved the strokes of the 
world. 

32. Make me, O God, a slave of slaves 
that serve Saints; and then I care not if 


21. Vatshnavas 2.e., followers of Vishnu; same as 
Bhagvats called so later on. Jmmanence and non- 
tmntanence—the opposed doctrines that God pervades 
the universe, and that He sits apart from it;—the 
doctrines respectively of the Advaita and Dvaita sys- 
tems of philosophy. 

The Fiva soul—the Individual soul,—-the reflection 
of the Universal soul (Advaita). 

22. Udasa literally means indifferent (to the world). 
The followers of Nanaka, a Reformer in the Punjab, 
call themselves Udas-is, ~ _ ; 

May fall any where or vide a horse. Symbolical 
respectively of dying in misery or living in affluence ; 
viewed as outward circumstances that concern the 
body and not the soul. 

Keep Thy treasure to Thyself—Tuka asks no boons 
like common worshippers. He says he has realized 
his own nature, which is one with God (Advaita)— 
we ave as we were. The true nature of man is con- 
cealed from him in this life by Avidya (Ignorance), 
whose veil is torn away by Vidya (knowledge of 
Brahma realised). 

25. A true saint is compared to a true diamond 
which does not break into atoms under a hammer, or 
to a mythical mohora jewel, which passes unscathed 
through the fire itself, and confers a like virtue on 
cotton-thread wound round it. 

32, Deep humility is a marked feature in Tuka- 
ram’s character. 

He does not, as will be seen later on, ask for moksha 
(Liberation), nor holds in dread life on earth, if he 
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I undergo pangs of rebirth for ages! Low 
service too shall be dear to me, if only my 
lips may ever utter forth Thy name. This 
is the word of Tuka, let all desires have 
their consummation in Thy service. 

e 36. If ye look on others’ wives as on 
your own mother, what taxes you, pray? 

If ye delight not in backbiting and 
slander nor covet another’s wealth, what 
taxes you? 

If sitting at ease in your own place, ye 
repeat “Rama” “Rama”, what taxes you? 

If ye put faith in what Saints say, what lose ye ? 
To speak the truth, costs little—prithee what do ye 
lose, ?"° 

And yet behold, saith Tuka, all this gains 
God; no rules straiter than these do ye need. 

37- The pure seed yieldeth a fair fruit 
‘nd savoury. Whose lips breathe words of 

sctar, whose limbs are dedicated to the 
s. -vice of God, whose heart through all its 
cells is as holy as Ganga-water, of him, saith 
Tuka—if ye light upon s#ch a Saint, straight- 
way your troubles cease, and ye obtain rest. 

38. If contentment reign in the heart, 
poison and gold behave alike. Excess of 
greed is wrongful, know my good people. 
O, how can I convince you? If the heart 
be ill at ease, the cool sandal powder serves 
but to set the body afire. Every thing, saith 
Tuka, even honour proveth a torture. 

39. Crush not the flower that thou may- 
est distil its fragrance. Eat not the child 
because it is so dear. What is not possible 
to intense faith? (Canst thou not like the 
tortoise mother, shed ofttimes thy loving 


commands two blessings (1) company of saints in any 


guise, and (2) opportunity of praying to God, and 
repeating His names. 

36. This and some of the following selections 
embody much of Tukaram’s preaching to the common 
people, who need not practise any rigid rules of Yoga 
to gain God. 


39. This Abhang is a little obscure. I have 
literally translated khau naye mula avadate—(Eat 
not the child)—But I suspect mula is a misreading for 
mula and the line probably refers to the proverb 
current in Marathi (us god jhala mhanun mula sakata 
khava kaya)—which may be rendered, if you find 
sugarcane sweet, do you eat it voot and all ?— 

Like fish, the tortoise mother leaves the offspring 
to shift for itself: but poetic fiction endows the mere 
sight of the tortoise (and the remembrance of the 
fish) with the virtue of nourishing the offspring. So 
Tukaram says in another Abhang— 

“the fish by her thought or remembrance, and the 
tortoise by her sight preserve [the offspring’].'' The 
tortoise sight (kurma-drishti) has passed into a proverb- 
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glance and foster growth?) The water of 
the pearl is bright, yet seek not to taste it. 
The lute yields sweet music, O, break it not 
to see whence its sound proceeds. Feed not 
on fateful desire, saith Tuka, to see how 
Karma worketh out its course. Well is it 
for me to point the secret path to all man- 
kind. e 


42.@ Who seek and gain Vrittz, lands, 
kingdom, wealth, know ye, that verily these 
find not God. The hired ass bears his 
burden on his back. 


No lot is his to taste its savoury contents. 

With lustful eye, dwelling on what the faithful bring, 

He serves the idol—a piece of stone—himself another— 
saith Tuka. 

Practising the wily ways of a prostitute, 

He longs in vain, to reach the goal! 


43. Holy, sacred, are they alone on the broad surface 
of the Earth, 
To whom God is dear; whose love for Him 
runs its full, even course, 
Blessed are they—even as untold wealth—that 
serve your cause and never fail. 
Serve them, saith Tuka, and ye too shall be blessed. 


44. Who serves his hopes—can he catch 
God’s eye? He serves his senses, he seeks but 
his body’s ease. When reason is dethroned, 
the tongue talks wildly, verily he knoweth 
not his good. Saith Tuka:—A drop of 
poison doth corrupt a whole dish of food. 


46. They serve him best, who serve him in the heart. 
Why need ye réck what people say ? 
Your silent prayer should reach him—that ye need, 


ial expression for ‘the power to protect from afar’’-— 
possessed by great lords, kings, or saints. 


Fateful Desire. How karma works out tts cotrse. 
Every Desire leads to action (karma), Karma may 
be good or bad. Good karma secures Heaven, bad 
karma, Hell, for a limited portion of time. When 
this is over, the soul has again to be born, 12.¢., to 
enter some body and leave it at death. This cycle 
of birth and death, the result of the law of karma, must 
continue, until the virtue of karma 7.e., the power of 
the seed to bear fruit is destroyed. This is done when 
the seed is fried 7.e., when all actions are done not 
in the pride of self, but done in the name of God, 
unselfishl¥, with no intention of reaping the fruit. 


This is the theory underlying the doctrine of Re- 
birth in all schools of Hindu Philosophy not positively 
atheistic. 


42. Vyritti z.e., means of livelihood, e.g., the office 
of an idol-worshipper with right to collect all offerzizgs 
made at the shrine; to which Tukaram alludes at 
the close of the Abhang. An idol-worshipper of this 
sort, who has an eye to the offerings, and who prac- 
tises arts to attract devotees, is in Tukaram’s opinion, 
a piece of stone worshipping another piece—for the 
idol in his case is no better than it. 
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Rest assured, He reads your inmost heart, 
For truth responsive is to truth, 
The fruit is good or ill even as the seed, 
Pray well with glowing faith intense, 
Tuka saith :-—Peace 7¢ shall yield and 
bring you safely home. 

56. Yoga is then blessed when it is 
wedded to charity. First tame your senses. 
Make God your dear relative, and alt bles- 
sings shall come home to you. The field 
your fathers. owned that you have inherit- 
ed yields no crop if left untilled. List to 
the word of Tuka:—-Learn what is right. 
Why toil ye for nothing ? 

57- While no tear wets the eye, and 
no pity rends the heart, your words are 
trifler’s words, uttered but to amuse— 
hollow are they all. No fruit can they bear, 
so long as the Lord withholds his grace 
from you, so long as, Tuka says, ye see 
Him not eye to eye. 


65. Sesamum thou hast burnt (in a sacri- 
fice)and much rice too. But Desire and 
Anger, the evil foes, live on as mighty as 
of old. 

Why? Thou hast not prayed to Pandur- 
ang. 
All thy labour is spent in vain. Diligent- 
ly at letters hast thou toiled. What gain 
hast thou ?--Bread or honour, perchance; or 
an inward craving to look triumphant, satis- 
fied. Penance thou hast performed—all holy 
places visited—but still hast nourished 
pride. Thy wealth thou hast left for all— 
but selfishness is a hoard untouched. Saith 
Tuka :—Thou hast verily missed the secret 
(path of Dharma). Thy actions are Adhar- 
ma all. - 


66. Ministering, aye, to the needs of the 
family, scorched have I been by this worldly 
fire; and therefore, O God, do I bring to 
my mind Thy feet. Come to me, O Pan- 
durang! For how many lives have I been 
a burden-bearer! I know not the secret that 
will give me strength to push the load from 
off my back. Foes, within and without, be- 
siege me ever. None pitieth me. Exhaust- 
ed, robbed, and harried, long have I suffered. 
saith Tuka:—Now haste Thee to my aid. 


56. Yoga. A system of rigid austerities which 
enable the’would-be saint to concentrate his attention 
gradually on Brahma. Brahma is either Nirguna 
or Saguna. Schools differ as regards the superiority 
of the one or she other. Here Tukaram seems to 
ascribe it to Saguna Brahma [as the Bhagvata docs]. 

66, 69. Those Abhangs are autobiographical and 
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Prove good Thy world-wide name as the 
Saviour of the afflicted. 

69. Just as a Bahurupi (an actor) takes 
a part that is not really his—just as a 
heron putteth on the taciturnity of a sage 
(to deceive the foolish) fish; just as a* 
hypocrite applies all marks (to the different — 
parts of his person) and wears beads, but 
takes care to hide from the world his 
wicked designs; just as an angler throws 
his bait to the fish, ora butcher with seem- 
ing kindness rears up a calf only to cut tts 
throat—even so am I, saith Tuka, among 
the people—but Thou art kind, O, Pandur- 
ang, (and lendest me Thy grace). 


70. Youneed practise no austere penance. 
Easy is the way to salvation that has been 
pointed out by Narayana. In this Kali age, 
perform Kirtan, and he will present himself 
before you. You need not abandon this world- 
ly life and retire to the woods, nor besmear 
your body with ashes or (take up) the staff 
(of an anchorite). All ways, saith Tuka, 
other than calling upon the name of God, 
appear to lead nowhither. 


76. And yet again, once more and once 
more I say unto you, that ye forfeit not 
your life. I beseech you all—I fall at your 
feet—make your. heart pure. With faith 
chasten your soul, and think of God. This 
alone, ‘saith Tuka, will profit you. What 
more shall I teach? 

77. But fora worshipper, whence will 
God find bodily form? Whence worship? 


vividly describe Tukaram's feelings before he had 
reconciled himself to God. 

70. Sce note on 36. The presentis the Kali age 
in which man has according to Hindu conception 
fallen from his high estate. His life is now short, and 
his strength, physical and mental, is weak. He cannot 
therefore practise long and rigid austerities as he 
could doin earlier ages, to attainto God. As some 
compensation, however, God in His grace has opened 
out an easier path of salvation to mankind; z.e., 
Bhajan or Kirtan (see note on 19). ‘‘Wherever 
there is kirtana,’ says Krishna to Narada, “I am 
present.”’ (Bhagvat). 


77, The conception is that God is devoid of form 
(Nivakara) and of qualities (Nirguna); but he is 
obliged to take an Avatara (Incarnation) by the prayers 
of his worshippers (Bhaktas); and then he has form 
(Sakavra) and qualities (Saguxa). The Vaishnavas 
think the Saguna Vishnu is higher than Nirguna 
Brahma; and maintain that even after the knowledge 
of Nirguna Brahma has been gained, a worshipper 
should continue his Bhakti (Love for God), then he 
attains to the highest form of Salvation 7.e., Sarupya, 
when he assumes the form (Rupa) of Vishnu. 
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Each reflects lustre on the other, like a 
diamond set in gold. Saving God himself, 
who shall give the worshipper freedom from 
desires? Tuka says: They are bound to 
each other by ties of affection like unto 
gnother and child. 

8x. Beit a son, or a wife. or a brother,— 
break off all relations with them. I have 
realised these to be an evil. Touch them 
not lest you pollute yourself. With one 
stroke break the jar, and consider they are 
dead (to you). Tuka says: If there be no 
renunciation, then is there no freedom from 
fruition. 

83. If they part you from God, abandon 
them—be they father or mother. What 
consideration, then, do the others—such as 
wife or son or possessions,-—deserve ? Your 
foes are they and expose you to misery. 
Prahlad (gave up) his father, Bibhishana, his 
brother; while Bharata (not only) gave up 
a kingdom (but) reproached his own mother. 
All duty, saith Tuka, lies in (serving) the 
feet of Harz. All other ways are the begin- 
ning of sorrow. 





81. Some insist upon the renunciation of the world 
as a preliminary step for the preparation for liberation ; 
others say, it is not necessary. Both these views find 
an expression in Tukaram’s Abhangs and reflect his 
mood at the time. In this Abhang the first view is 
expressed ; while No. 70 expresses the other view. 

With one stroke, break the jar. Breaking a jar is 
a prominent and completing operation on the occasion 
of burning a corpse. The same operation is performed 
in the case of a Jzwzmg person, when the latter becomes 
a patita (t.e. fallen) by his heinous offences (e.g. con- 
version to another faith), When this ceremony ts per- 
formed, the /:ying person becomes practically dead 
to all his former relatives. 

83. See note on SI. 

Prahlad was the son of Hiranyakasipu~a Daitya 
who hated Vishnu, whom, however the son greatly 
loved. This led to the persecution of the son by the 
father, which ended in the destruction of the Daitya 
by Vishnu in his fourth Avatara as Narahari (Man- 
Lion). 

Bibhishana was a brother of Ravana, the King of 
Lanka, who abducted Sita, the wife of Rama (7th 
Avatara of Vishnu). Bibhishana having failed to 
persuade his brother to restore Sita, left him to his fate 
and joined Rama, whom he helped to destroy his 
brother. 

Bharata was a brother of Rama and son of Dasaratha 
by his second wife Kaikeyi, whose machinations drove 
Rama into exile for fourteen years, and who sought 
to invest her son Bharat with royalty. But Bharata 
was loyal to Rama, refused the kingdom offered to 
him, and reproached his mother. He could not 
persuade Rama to return to the eapital city, but had 
to manage the affairs of the kingdom during Rama’s 
exile—which he did in the latter’s name. 


& 
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84. Honour and dishonour,—give them 
no heed. Then only are you in the pre- 
sence of God, when you are always calm. 
Where serenity dwells, death’s path-way is 
blocked up. This goal you m y reach easily, 
saith Tuka. Only overpower each wave 
of passion that may invade you. 

85. All is easy, all is easy, if you make 
the mind your friend. No joy nor sorrow 
hath place when it findeth its consummation 
in Pamdurang. Trouble not yourself o’er 
long to find the easiest way of salvation. 
Tuka saith:—Look upon all the pheno- 
menal world as unreal. Mistake not the body 
for the soul. 

87. Form no attachment; be undis- 
turbed. Let no thought of self stain the 
soul. This is indeed Advaita. This is true 
Brahma-Vidya. Those who have not felt 
it, they can merely babble. (It means) a 
victory over senses—-extinction of Desire; 
the ceasing of the mind to formulate a 
Desire. Tuka says :—(at this stage) no pride 
of knowledge possesses the soul, which rests 
in eternal joy. 


89. Ina sacred place, (you have to pour 
water) over stones (ere they listen to your 
prayer). But in saints you find God verily 


present. So when you chance to meet them, 
you will do well to offer them your obeis- 
ance. Inasacred place only faith fructi- 
fies. But here even the wild are led (to 
the path). Tuka says: When evil leaves 
you then only know you what tribulation 
it was, 

go. With his disc and his mace, He hath 
ever been performing this work to protect 
the worshippers at his feet, and destroy 
the wicked. The formless hath taken a 
form; the merciful hath assumed a shape. 
Saith Tuka: Vitthal grants to each the 
boons he asks. 

98. Who sells his daughter (in marriage) 
or performs a Kirtan for a fee, he is a 

89. Saints are considered superior to holy places, 
which confain a shrine sacred to some deity or other 
-—-inferior to Vishnu in the eyes of Tukaram. Unless 
you pour water over an idol—the least you are ex- 
pected to do—it will not grant your prayers. But 
saints who are visible manifestations of Vishnu himself 
(see 77),—bring about an immediate change in you— 
the magnitude and consequence of which you realize 
only after it has been wrought. 

go. See note on 77. 

g8. In Tukaram’s opinion, God has no considera- 
tion for caste. He insists on ‘ worth not birth.” A 
Chandala is a man of the lowest caste. 
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veritable Chandala. Naught is of account 
save whether ye be worthy or not --seeing 
that for caste God hath no consideration. 
Each one reapeth as he sows. Each action 
bears its fruit. Lured by the hope (of gain), 
saith Tuka, they do what they should not 
do and go to Hell. 

99. No distinction is there between 
Hara and Hart. Make no dispute about it. 
Each dwells in the heart of the other—“(even 
as ye cannot separate) sweetness from Sugar. 
The difference of a mark (ra and rz) is small 
in itself, but how it mars the disputant ! 
The right side and the left, saith Tuka, form 
but one body. 

103. Whatever I have said, I have said 
that ye may profit thereby. If unwittingly 
(I have offended you) forgive me. Be not 
angry with him who.points out the way. 
The perverse only destroy themselves. The 
(bitter) Nzmb leaves are administered inter- 
nally to cure the ulcer. If the eruptions 
are suppressed from without, the disease 
makes its mischievous way within. Tuka 
says:—Those that have eyes may see the 
good—the blind fall into a well. 

104. The monkew holds fried gram in the 
fist; he knows not it. “he gram that holds 
his hand—he knows not af$ good. Blame not 
the stupid monkey. The parrot hops on to 
the revolving rod, (and is whirled down by 
his own-weight). His claws are (scemingly) 
held by the rod—but he forgets, he still has 


99. This Abhang shows how tolerant was Tukaram, 
Vaishnava as he was. Hara is Siva, and Hari is 
Vishnu. This toleration preached in the Maha- 
bharata, is seen in Maharashtra. In the North and 
in the South of India, people are intolerant, and no 
love is lost between Vaishnavas and Saivites. In 
Tukaram’s view, Siva and Vishnu are the right and 
left sides of one person (the highest God) ; and those 
who insist upon a difference go to Hell. 


103. This is addressed to persons whom Tukaram 
may have offended by his severe strictures, 


104. The Abhang refers to incidents of not uncom- 
mon occurrence, A monkey finds a vessel witha 
narrow neck containing fried gram (phutane) for which 
he has great fondness. He puts his hand into it, and 
grasps as much gram ashecan. His fist becoming 
big, he discovers he cannot take out his hand. Heisa 
victim of his over-greediness. 


A wild parrot lights upon a revolving rod (placed to 
catch such birds), loses its balance, and hangs from 
it with its head downwards, while its claws clutch the 
rod. Fear leaves it no power over its wings. Tuka- 
ram says there are many persons who have the saving 
power in them, but who cannot like these stupid brutes 
and birds, exer ise it owing to their stupidity. 
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wings. Tuka says: How many souls are 
like these brutes or birds! Who can help 
them ? 

ro8. When the heart seeks it not, what 
avails it to you if it be near at hand? The 
cow leaves her calf to shift for itself (when, 
itis grown up). But when the heart is one 
with it, even the wind that comes over it is 
dearly welcome. Tuka says:, without love 
all is insipid, even as iood without salt. 

rog. What shall Kashi and Ganga do 
for him who is not pure within? Heis lke 
a grain that remains undissolved even in 
boiling water. What shall marks and beads 
do for a bad man, who has no faith? Tuka 
saith : Without love, whoever speaks but 
barks—all in vain. 

rzx. The mother fondly puts small morsels 
into the mouth of the little infant—but she 
lords it over the grown up son. This differ- 
ence in treatment cometh of increasing know- 
ledge, and widens as that knowledge grows. 
Both are her own flesh, born of her; and 
yet the treatment is different. Tuka says :— 
The weaned one is torn away perforce, while 
the crying babe sucks at the breast. 

112. God’s (servants) they say they are, 
and yet slight God. How strange is this! How 
shall we then blame those others that have 
to bear the burden of their family on their 
shoulders? Having left off worldly life they 
have still hoarded Pride and Selfishness :— 
This is monstrous. Tuka says :—Making 
indolence their ally, behold, how wilfully 
they (waste their lives). 


113. (Good) advice, from whomsoever it 
comes, receive. Look not to the vessel but 
the contents. Cast off the shell and seize 
the kernel. Wife—son—-slaves—remind you 
of God. A diamond of the purest water, 
saith Tuka, owes its preservation to the 
dirty rag “in which it is tied up). 


108. Seeks zt not z,e., object of love. 

109. Marks z.e., lines of sandal wood paste with 
which a man decorates his person after a bath, as signs 
of his belonging to a particular sect or caste. 


111. It was a favourite notion with Tukaram that 
while God dearly loves the ignorant people full of in- 
tense faith, he slights the learned devoid of such 
faith. The former he compares to the ‘ crying babe 
sucking at the breast ’’ of its mother, and the latter to 
the ‘‘weaned child’’ “the growing boy,” “the grown 
up calf.” (No. 108). The notion was a favourite one 
with Christ also. 


112. Refers to officiating priests at sacred Shrines, 
or |Lords of Maths, 
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trq. Think not of the faults of saints— 
for 1f you do, you destroy all your past 
merits. The fool crushes the flower to get 
at its sweet scent, cuts the plantain stem 
to reach at the fruit. Tuka says:—Who 
walls foul of Gangaand Fire (says, they are 
defiled by touch), he is a Chandala, and ends 
his life in misery. 

117. To the unlucky a treasure trove 
appears to be guarded by snakes or scorpions 
—or seemeth merely a heap of coal. The 
bleared eye clouds what is bright witha 
haze. Giddiness makes the whole earth 
whirl round with its trees and stones. Even 
so, saith Tuka, our own sins come in the 
way of our weal. 

11g. Behold even Gods wish to descend 
on earth as men. Blessed are we that, born 
here, have become slaves of Vithoba. This 
will enable us to reach the state of Sachchida- 
nand, Tuka says:—-O, we shall make 
this life the first rung in the ladder whereby 
to scale the Heavens. 

123. Filla golden dish with Kshir and 

‘ive it toa dog to devour. Deck an ass 
with a pearl neckless. Offer musk to a pig. 
Even so a Pandit versed in the Vedas may 
preach knowledge toa deaf man. Of what 
availisit to him? Tuka says:—He alone 
appreciates a thing who knows it. Only 
a saint realizes the greatness of Faith. 

124. O God of Gods! O saviour of the 
fallen! Howhard it is to please the world! 
Lead a worldly life and they’ blame you. 
Leave it and they call you an idle man who 
fattens on others. Observe all rites and 
they say ‘‘What show! What a hypocrite!” 
Fail to observe them, and they blame you 
equally. Wait on saints and they say you 
seek to become a Guru (to beguile foolish 
people). Keep aloof from saints and they 
say “how unfortunate |! How blind !” If you 
have no wealth, they say, you area born 
miscreant. If you are rich, they reproach 
you with being proud. Ifyou speak much, 
they say you area babbler, If you keep 


117. It is a popular notion that a treasure-trove is 
discovered by the lucky; and that if others go near 
it, they see there only serpents or scorpions, or a heap 
of coal. 

119. Descend on earth as mien i.e. to take part ina 
Kirtan, 

The State of Sachchidanand—Existence, Life and 
Joy—the three states (in one) in which Brahma dwells. 


123. Kshiy-—(mar. Khira)—Rice and milk—boiled 
together. 
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silent, they credit you with self-conceit. 
If you do not seek company, you are 
“churlish”; if you do, you have ruined them 
by your frequent visits. If you seek to 
marry, why, you swell with pride; If you 
do not, you are impotent. If you have no 
sons, they say “Behold a Chandala”; if 
you havea large progeny, it is but a source of 
sins. (Thus) people are like vomit which 
you c€nnot hold, even if you try to do so. 
Theyséhat are devoid of faith cannot bear 
the company of saints. Then, saith Tuka, 
Listen to me now. Leave the people to 
themselves and practise Faith. 


125. To preserve Dharma we must strive 
to our utmost strength. Our words shall 
be in accordance with the teaching of the 
Vedas. Our deeds, they shall be like those 
performed by saints of old. Without attain- 
ing to the stage reached by the highest 
saint, whoever ceases to practise the daily 
rites isa miscreant. Tuka says:—He is a 
bad man—Service of God only makes him 
worse. 

126. He who bears in His womb the 
future worlds, Him we have treasured on 
our lips. What then do we need? For 
Riddhis and Siddhis are at our door. 
He who vanquished the Asuras—he folds 
his hands to us. He who had no form— 
no shape—no outlines—to him. we worship- 
pers give form and shape. He who bears 
infinite worlds over his shoulders is unto 
uslike an ant. We that trampled under 
foot the Rizddhis and the Siddhis, do you 
imagine, we shall give the slightest con- 
sideration to such insignificant things as 
these? FRemember, saith Tuka, we have 
become stronger than even Gods—by casting 
off Desire. 

127. A ling of Mahddev is made oi clay ; 


125. Refers to Tukaram’s mission on earth. 

126. Riddhis and Siddhis—Riddhis are heavenly 
treasures ; Siddhis are powers which enable Saints to 
cure illness, to go any where, to curb the elements &c. 
Vithoba’s*worshippers do not seek these—for they are 
supposed to delude them from the true path. Hence 
he says later on ‘‘we that trumpled under foot the 
Riddhis and the Siddhis.” 


Asuvas~Daityas—giants of old, who fought with 
gods, and to quell whom Vishnu (and Mahadev) had 
to take Avatars. 

Hewho had no form—give forni and shape. See 
note on 77. 

127. Those who worship Mahadev often worship him 
in the image of a ding made of clay from day to day. 
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but what do you call this clay ?—{Siva). 
The service offered to the Ling reaches (is 
accepted by) Szva, and clay goes back 
unto clay. So saints honour us—but the 
honour’ or respect (meant for God) God 
accepts. We slaves are but slaves of saints. 
We seek not the position of saints. Rot 


128. Who are my relatives dear and friends? 
Saints who remember Vitthal’s feet. 

To all the rest I pay respect, 

But that I do to keep the Law, 

Which says, God’s creatures are they all. 
But saints I serve with all my heart, 
Their bondsman true, I long to eat 

Of crumbs from off their joyful feast. 
Vithoba’s Saints, I do confess, 

I honour all, above the rest. 

To these | little hope to turn 

For help, saith Tuka. 

What’s mercy, say ? To creatures large and small, 
T’extend protection and to root up thorn. 

Say what is sin? To disregard the Law 

And do what will, run mad, imperious tells. 

This Dharma teaches, this the Veds enjoin. 

O seize the kernel, cast away the husk. 

Behold, when Dkaxma is in danger, God 
Descends on earth, and goes through pangs of 


birth. 
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A little good done to the child 

Is deep imprest on mother’s heart— 

The child is dearer than her life. 

Keep her apart and though you treat 
Never so well the child, she pines, 

Feels she is poisoned, dies. 

The hind her missing ycung one seeks 

In quarters all. The cow delights 

To roam in pastures fresh and new, 

And yet her heart is with the calf 

That waits, she knows, for her, at hor- - 
Know yet not, saith Tuka, how 

The foot rubbed well with cooling ghee ~ 
Allays the irritated eye ? 


131. When the young bride sets out ona 
journey to the house of her father-in-law, 
she casts a backward glance. So is it with 
my soul. When shall I see thee, O Keshav? 
The child seeks.its missing mother with 
anxiety. Like fish out of water, Tuka pines 
for Ged. 


After service, the dizg is cast away and it goes back 
into clay. 

I have omitted other illustrations: whith like the 
one given are a defence of idol-worship. 

128. ‘J’ukaram recognises no natural relations; just 
as Christ did not recognise his mother and brothers. 

Tukaram makes a distinction between Saints and 
other people. 

131. Their marks 1.e. of copper or brass with which 
they paint their bodies with Sandal wood paste marks. 

The gezeral kitchen—kept by Mahomedan rulers 
in large villages. 

Selling owl or ghee—trades condemned by Manu for 
Brahmins. 


130. 
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132. They sell their daughters for gold, 
received in hand as earnest money. Such 
occurrences are considered the peculiar 
usages of the Kal: Yuga, when the righteous 
beg, and the vicious wax fat. NRites are 
forgotten, Brahmans have turned tell-tale, 
and thieves. Their marks they hide in bags, 
while they wear leather pantaloons. From 
the seat of justice they persecute the starving 
wretches. Some serve as clerks in the 
general kitchen, while others gain their 
livelihood by selling oil or ghee. Slaves of 


the low (oppressors), they receive stripes 
when they go wrong. The king wrings the 
subjects. The Kshatrtyas smite those who 


are not on the alert. As regards Vazshyas 
and Shudras, they are low enough. All is 
show! Below the surface—it is all unripe, 
while above there is a mask. O God, saith 
Tuka, hast Thou gone to sleep? O, run for 
help. 

137. J know no trick to gull people 
with. I perform Kirtan and sing Thy 
good deeds. No magic roots can I show 
with which to raise ghosts in an instant. 
No band of followers have I gathered to 
feast themselves uncalled on people. No 
Lord of a Math am |I—; nor broad acres 
(Chahnrs) of land have I secured to live 
upon. No temple with splendid worship 
have I raised to turn it into a shop (to bring 
me fees). I claim no friendship with Vetala 
so as to discover by signs (hidden treasure). 
I am nota Purantk to preach one thing 
and practise another. Ido not know how 
to dispute like the wretched Pandzt with 
his Ghat and Pat. I bear no flaming trays 
and cry Udo Ananda (Glory to Amba). 
I gather no silly crowds around me and sit 
counting my beads among them. I practise 
not the wicked arts of Tantra worship so as 
to cause others to swoon, or die or to subject 
them to my powers. Tuka is not a fool to 
practise like these and go to Hell. 


132. This Abhang describes the political state of 
the country before Sivaji made himself powerful. 

137. Is an autobiographical Abhang, and indirectly 
mentions the various pseudo-Sadhus, who infested the 
country in Tukaram’s days. 

Vetal is prince of Ghosts. 


Ghata and pata t.e. jar, anda pieceof cloth—often 
introduced by J-ogicians in their illustrations of 
different kinds of cazrses. 

Flaming trays are borne by worshippers of Amba. 

Tantra worship. Its object is sufficiently described 
in the words that follow. 
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142. If] praise any one other than Pan- 
durang, I shall incur the sin of Brahmana- 
murder. We Vatshnavas hold a single faith 
—we call none else God. O, let my tongue 
splita hundred fold, if these words prove 
otherwise. If I conceive, saith Tuka, any 
other thought, I shal] incur all sins. 

r43. The thirsty gets ample relief, while 
the portion (of water) he takes makes little 
difference in the volume of Ganga. So 
satisty my desires, O Ocean of Mercy. Thou 
art a king among the generous, and my 
desire is small. O look on me with pity, 
saith Tuka, and come to my help. 

144. [Ifyou failto honour saints while 
you offer worship to Gods, it 1s Adharma 
(impiety). The flowers you throw on Gods 
during such a worship strike them as hard 
as pebbles. You abuse (or drive off) a long 
travelled guest and offer a poli to your God 
as Nawvedya! Why, such a worship by a 
dualist is no worship, but a beating to his 
God. 

150. A sandal-wood tree needeth not to 
call the trees and tell them it beareth sweet 
scent. What is within naturally runs out and 
cannot be stopped, evenif an attempt be 
made todo so, The Sun does not ask his 
rays to make light, so that the world might 
wake up. Tuka says:—The cloud makes 
the peacock dance. What is in nature can 
not be hid. 


144. Poli is a cake. 
Naivedya is an offering to Gods, 
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rst. The roots and branches of a sandal- 
wood tree are all sandal-wood. No part 
falls short. A light has no darkness before 
or behind. Sugar is sweet through and 
through. So in a Saint, saith Tuka, ye 
cannot find a fault even if ye seek one. 

153. Ifthe mother and father be (cruel 
like) a serpent or cat, the child will not fare 
well in their company. A chandana (San- 
dal-@ood) stake, or a golden fetter will give 
no jey; it will pierce and take life. Yuka 
says :-~Pride leads to hell—the swelling 
pride born of learning. 

154. They Swill preach a long yarn: 
They have learnt it all by rote. But few 
have felt what they talk about. The learned 
Pandits will perform a Kirtan; but them- 
selves are strangers to Eternal Joy. Tuka 
says:—-Just as for a bribe, they bear false 
witness,—-they know not the Truth. 

156. He whom the Scriptures seek and the Vedas 
. represen l; 
He is my companion, my dearest Friend. 
And therefore I care not for others. 
One single name (of God) has completed all, 
He whose limbs are Sagune and Nirguze 
The very One plays with us. 

We are no less than Brahma’s Stre, saith 

Tuka—self-born, self-risen, and not made. 


V. M. MawatAnl. 


156. In this Abhang, God is conceived as both 
Saguna Nirguna [7.e. Personal and Absolute. | 

Brahma’s Sire z.e. Vishnu. In this Abhang Tuka- 
ram identifies himself [z.e. the Jiva soul] with Para- 
matma [| Vishnu]. 





A LESSON IN IRRIGATION FOR THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT* 


Wee the Honorable William Jennings 
Bryan, the American statesman and 
journalist, was touring India in 1go06, 

he wrote a series of articles which were 
syndicated throughout the United States. 
In one of these papers Mr. Bryan dealt with 
the irrigation policy of the Government of 
India. The head-line writer who “edited” 
the article for the New York Sun, gave a 
* In the preparation of this article Mr. Edmund T. Perkins, 


M.A. C.E., Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
has rendered me valuable assistance, 


characteristic caption to this portion of Mr. 
Bryan‘s paper, heading it with: “Money for 


an army, none for irrigation.” Wrote Mr. 
Bryan: 
aeeeee the land is being worn out. Manure 


which ought to be used to renew the fields, 
is consumed as fuel, and neo sight is more 
common in India than that of women and 
children gathering manure from the roads 
with their hands. This, when mixed with 
straw and sun-dried, is used in the place of 
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wood, and from the amount of 1t carried in 
baskets it must be a chief article of mer- 
chandise. 

“There are now large tracts of useless land 
that might be brought under cultivation if 
the irrigation system were extended. Proof 
of this is to be found in the fact that Govern- 
ment of India has already approved of 
extensions which when made, will protect 
7,000,000 acres and irrigate 3,000,000 a&es. 

“The estimated cost of these extensioms is 
about 45,000,000$* and the plans are to be 
carried out ‘as funds can be provided. Ten per 
cent. of the army expenditure applied to irriga- 
tion would complete the system within five years 
but instead of milctary expenses beng reduced 
the army appropriation was increased more 
than $10,000,000 between 1904 and 1905. 

One acquainted with -conditions in the 
United States, can easily understand , the 
disgust, disappointment and chagrin which 
the woeful inefficiency displayed by the 
Christian rulers of India in the matter of 
opening adequate irrigation works, would 
have raged in the breast of Mr. Bryan, and 
which actuated him to write’ the caustic, 
though nonetheless true, words which the 
writer has taken the liberty to italicise. It 
would have been meet and proper for the 
two times democratic nominee for the office 
of President of the United States to have 
written a supplementary article for India 
calling the attention of the people of Hindu- 
stan to the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment of his country was energetically carry- 
ing on a number of irrigation and reclama-~ 
tion of land projects in the United States, 
and roused the spirit of emulation of the 
Englishmen who are so blatant about the 
‘emarkable manner in which their kinsmen 
ure shouldering the “white man’s burden” 
in India, to duplicate the irrigational works 
of the United States in the land of the 
Hindu. : 

The United States Government has under- 
taken a gigantic propaganda to, irrig&te the 
arid land and render the desert country in 
the Western parts of the land fertile. The 
Federal authorities appear to have gone into 


the work in a whole-hearted manner and 


the ample resources of the government are 
being strained to improve the land. 
On June 17th, 1902, the Reclamation Act 
* 4 dollar is approximately three rupees. 
} The italics are mine, 
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became a lawin the United States. By 
virtue of this legislative measure all the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands in 
the American West are set aside for the 
reclaiming of lands which have hitherto been 
considered incapable of cultivation. Already 
this reclamation fund amounts to nearly 
Rs. 12,00,00,000. Work has been commenced 
and is being vigorously pushed ahead in 
twenty-nine different places, with a view to 
rendering 2,000,000 acres of land fertile at 
the expenditure of Rs. 15,00,00,000. The 
returns for this outlay of money undoubtedly 
will prove gratifying. The census estimates 
the value of these lands, when irrigated, to 
be Rs. 60,00,00,000. The actual crops of 
these lands, it is expected, will yield a net 
return each year of from Rs. 9,00,00,000 to 
Rs. 12,00,00,000-—-almost Ioo per cent on 
the investment. The government experts 
figure that the two million acres, when 
reclaimed, will provide homes for from 
35,000 to 50,000 families. 

The distinction between the irrigation 
policy of the governments of the United 
States and of India is to be seen in the fact 
that while the terms of the settlements of the 
Chenab Colonies were so stringent that it 
would have brought a sort of civil war in 
those Districts of the Punjab had not the 
Government of India withdrawn the noxious 
measure, the American authorities have 
been very liberal and judicious in making 
provisions for the settlement of the land 
which the government is now planning. 
to irrigate. The Bureau of Reclamation 
which is entrusted with the work, keeps an 
accurate account of all moneys spent on 
every project. When the project is com- 
pleted the pro rata charge per acre of the 
number of acres irrigated on this project is 
made so as to cover the entire expenditure 
of the government. After water has been 
furnished to the settler, he 1s given ten years to 
repay to the Government the money which has 
been ACTUALLY expended on his behalf. 
There is no interest charged fer this work. 
There is no fee for the promoter. There are 
no large issue of bonds to add to the wealth of 
thecapitalist. Each and every step taken ts in 
the interest of the settler. 

After the settler has made his ten pay- 
ments, the land and the water and all the 
great irrigation works are his. The only 
charges he has to pay from that time are 


x. 
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the costs of the maintenance of the system laborers employed directly by the Gover 
and its operation. ment number 3,500. Added to this t 
The engineers and soil experts of the 6,100 employed by contractors aggrege 
Government make serious studies of all 10o,coo men. The expenditures now tot 
conditions that decide how many acres of nearly Rs. 30,00,000 per month. As a rest 
» irrigated land are necessary to furnish a of the operations of the Reclamation Se 
comfortabe home. This cannot be less than vice eight new towns have been construct 
forty acres nor more than one hundred and and €0,o00 families have taken up thi 
sixty. The man who has obtained the land residgnce upon land which was but a she 
from the Government is permitted inthe time ago a desert. 
future to subdivide his holdings ; but the In%order to convey an idea of what t 
Government has reserved the right to at any United States Government proposes to 
time refuse to irrigate for one mana greater and is doing, a-rapid survey of some of t 
number of acres than the engineers and soil projects now in operation may be made. 


experts have decided to be necessary for The Huntley project, in Montana, cc 
a home. In this way is a monopoly of templates the reclamation of about 30,0 
lands prevented. acres of land located along the Yellowsto 


It is easy to frame stupendous projects, River in the southeastern part of the Sta 
but hard to carry them through in a short These lands are favorably located w 
space of time and do the work efficiently. respect to railroad travelling facilities. 
Our own government frankly states that it The construction of the irrigation wo1 
carries out irrigational plans at its whim. under the Huntley Project was authoriz 
Not so with the United States Government. by the Secretary of the Interior, April ; 
A summary of the work of the Reclamation 1905, and the work was about two-thi 
Service to January ist, 1908, shows that it done on January Ist, 1907. The main Can 
has dug 1,267 miles of canals. Some of headworks and incidental structures : 
these canals carry whole rivers. The tun- being built in the most substantial mann 
nels excavated are 47 in number. They The culverts, turnouts and waste-ways : 
have an aggregate length of 94 miles. The made of concrete re-inforced with steel. T 
Service has erected 94 large structures, in- three tunnels, aggregating 2,650 feet 
cluding the great dams in Nevada and the’ length, are lined with concrete througho 
Minidoka dam in Idaho 80 feet high and The small turnouts, and culverts on 
650 feet long. It has completed 650 head- Distributing System are built of wood, t 
works, flumes, etc. It has built 376 miles are heavy and well-constructed. A spec 
of wagon road in mountainous country and feature of the pumping plant near Ballant: 
into hitherto imaccessible regions. It has which utilizes the power developed by 
erected and has in operation 727 miles of necessary drop of 334% feet in the main car 
telephones. Its own cement mill has manu- is to lift about 56 cubic feet per second 
factured 70,000 barrels of cement, and the water about 50 feet to the High Line can 
purchased amount is 312,000 barrels. Its ' The main canal is about 32 miles longa 
own saw mills have cut 3,036,000 feet B.M. the high line canal about 7 miles long. 
of timber, and 6,540,000 feet have been is proposed later to extend both these can 
purchased. The surveying parties of the to wateradditional land. A telephone syst 
Service have completed topographic surveys has been installed to facilitate constructi 
covering 10,970 square miles. The transit work gnd forms an important part of 1 
lines had a length of 18,900 linear miles, operating system. 


while the level .lines run amount to 24,218 The cost of reclamation to be asses: 

miles, or nearly sufficient to go around the against the land will probably be about | 

earth. -ninety-six per acre to be paid in ten¢ 
The diamond drillings for dam sites and nual instalments. 

canals amount to 47,515 feet, or more than The climate is good, the temperature rar 


g9 miles. Today the service ownsand has ing from 1oo degress F to 35 degrees 
at work 1,153 horses and mules. It oper- and the rainfall varying from g to 1§ incl 
ates g locomotives, 223 cars, 23 milesof annually. 

railroad, and 39 stationary engines. The The soils vary from a fine sandy loam t 
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heavy clay and in some places are strongly 
impregnated with alkali. The wastewater 
ditches are laid out so as to prevent the rise 
of alkali on the good land and to make it 
possible for the poorer pieces to be re- 
claimed. 

The crops will be largely forage crops and 
sugar beets. There isa fine free gange 
country adjoining the valley which makes 
stock raising profitable when winter® feed 
can be had. A new sugar beet factory at 
Billings, 13 miles west of Huntley, seems to 
be very successful and with the market as it is 
at present, the raising of beets is exceedingly 
profitable. Apples and small fruits can also 
be raised. 

The Salt River project involves the con- 
struction of a dam 2go0 feet high on Salt 
River, about 60 miles above Phoenix, in the 
State of Arizona. This dam, which will be 
one of the highest in the world, will impound 
1,100,000 acre-feet* of water, to be used for 
the irrigation of nearly 200,000 acres of 
land in Salt River Valley. 

It is intended to utilize the power de- 
veloped at the dam and other favourable 
localities for: pumping the underground 
waters to augment thesurface supply avail- 
able for irrigation, and increase the acreage 
of the irrigated district. The power de- 
veloped along the river will be transmitted 
to sub-stations properly located and there 
distributed at a lower voltage to pumping 
stations so situated as to furnish water for 
irrigation. 

The estimated cost of the dam and power 
plant will be about Rs. 1,08,00,000. The 
water impounded by the dam will be allow- 
ed to pass down the river as needed, to be 
picked up by the ditches already construct- 
ed and in private ownership. An ample 
spill-way will provide an escape for exces- 
sive flood-waters, and a tunnel driven 
through solid rock will enter the reservoir 
directly on the bottom to furnish reipforce- 
ment to the spillway and also to facilitate 
the discharge of sediment from the reservoir, 
and will be used to divert the river during 
construction. 

The soil is very productive. Large quan- 
tities of wheat, barley and alfalfa are 
grown, and fruits of all description flourish 
and yield bountifully. 


* An acre-foot implies the amount of water which will cover 
an acre of ground to the depth ofa foot, 
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Contracts for various construction works 
connected with this system were let during 
the latter part of 1903. The locality is so 
nearly inaccessible that freight on bricks, 
lime and cement was practically prohibitive. 
Arrangements have therefore been made to 
manufacture these on the ground, as first- 
class material for doing this was found in 
the vicinity. 

The Belle Fourche project contemplates 
the irrigation of about 85,000 acres of land 
lying northeast of the Black Hills in Butte 
and Meade counties, South Dakota. The 
construction ofa dam on Owl Creek just 
below the mouth of Dry Creek will create 
an impounding reservoir 60 feet deep, with 
a water surface of nearly 9,000 acres, when 
full. This dam, when completed, will be 
one of the largest earth embankments in 
the United States, being roo feet high in the 
highest place, nearly 1 mile long, with a top 
width of 20 feet, and will be paved with 
stone riprap. The reservoir will be filled by 
means of a canal taken from Belle Fourche 
river and heading below the town of Belle 
Fourche. The lands to be irrigated lie on both 
sides of the river and extend east to Willow 
Creek. The acreage irrigable on the north 
side is approximately 63,000, of which 40,000 
is public land and 23,000 in private owner- 
ship ; that on the south side is about 20,000 
acres, of which all except z,000 acres is 
private land. 

The length of the main supply canal will 
be 6.45 miles. It will have a bottom width 
of 40 feet anda capacity of 1,635 sec. feet. 
A lateral from this canal will reclaim about 
4,ooo acres of land along the river above the 
reservoir. From the reservoir two distribut- 
ing canals, each 4o miles long, will be con- 
structed. The larger canal will run ina 
northerly and easterly direction, irrigating 
about 60,000 acres of land on the north side 
of the river between the reservoir and 
Willow Creek divide. A canal which will 
leave the reservoir on the west side of Owl 
Creek will irrigate some 4,000 acres on lower 
Owl Creek, emptying the stored water into 
the river below the point where another 
diversion is made to irrigate some 16,000 
acres of first class land on the south side of 
the river in the vicinity of Vale and Empire. 
By making a second diversion here, the 
return water from the lands irrigated above 
may be used. 
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The soil is free from alkali and little 
drainage will be necessary. The crops that 
can best be raised are small grains, such as 
oats, wheat, rye and barley, and fruits such 
as apples, pears, plums, cherries, and small 
fruits. Sugar beets would no doubt prove a 
profitable crop if a factory for making beet 
sugar were located in the neighborhood. 
Potatoes can be raised on the south side 
where the soil contains more sand. The 
main crop, however, will be hay, both native 
and alfalfa, for which there is great demand 
as winter feed for cattle and sheep that have 
the large range to feed on during the 
summer months. Alfalfa produces, -with 
water, 3 crops, and will average, it is said, 


at least 5 tons per acre, worth from $4 to 
Ss per ton in the stack. The demand for 
farm and garden products is great in this 
part of the State on account of its close 
proximity to the mining region of the Black 
Hills. The farm unit recommended under 
this project is 80 acres,which will be reduced 
to 40 (acres within three miles of towns or 
proposed towns. 

Thes project has been approved and the 
Secretary of the Interior has set aside Rs. 
63,00,000 for its construction. Water users 
will be required to pay Rs. 96 per acre, in 
ten annual instalments, which sum includes 
maintenance and operation for ro years. 

Inpo-AMERICAN. 
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HAT social efficiency is the kev to 
national prosperity and to success in 
all international struggles is a fact 

which has now been well recognized by all 
the great writers on sociology in the new 
as well as in the old world. It is being 
freely acknowledged by both the thinker 
and the legislator that the health, the in- 
tellect, the physical and the moral welfare of 
every man and woman composing a State 
are no longer the exclusive concern of the 
man or woman himself or herself or of those 
interested in him or her on account of ties of 
blood and relationship but are the object of 
anxious regard and solicitude to the nation 
at large including the greatest, the best 
and the richest in it. Both individual and 
national welfare require this regard. Both sel- 
fishness and altruism dictate the same policy. 
That man is a social animal, and has 
duties towards society, was always under- 
stood, but that the welfare of the body 
politic depended upon the physical, the 
moral and the intellectual capacities of all 
the individuals composing it, and that the 
former had duties and obligations towards 
the latter as great and binding as those that 
the individual owes to the society has only 
very lately dawned on Western minds. The 
education and help of the poor, and the relief 
and succour of the needy, the orphan, the 


blind, the deaf and dumb, the crippled and 
the sick had always been looked upon as 
works of merit and charity to be performed 
by the pious and the charitably inclined 
rich for the benefit of their souls and in the 
hope of reward in the next world. The 
helper of the poor was an epithet of distinc- 
tion and praise, which the world bestowed 
upon the benevolent and the philanthropic. 
The practice of benevolence and philanthro- 
py was mostly dictated by considerations 
of religion and was almost entirely due to 
the influence of the latter. It was generally 
the business of the monk or the parson, or of 
those directly or indirectly under their influ- 
ence. Outside the church hardly any thought 
was devoted to it. To give charity or to 
help the poor was an act of religious merit, 
having hardly anything to do with the duties 
and obligations of citizenship. The sense 
of civic responsibility towards these unfortu- 
nate ojects of charity was wanting. Even 
education was confined to the fortunate few. 
It was valued principally for religious pur- 
poses and was considered to be the special 
privilege of the rich and the noble. The idea 
of mass-education as a national asset had 
never entered the European brain. Educa- 
tion being the monopoly of a few, gave its 
possessors advantages which secured for them 
great power and influence in the body politic. 
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An educated man was an exception and a 
rarity. Consequently he wielded a vast 
amount of influence over the rest of the nation, 
which gave him quite exceptional oppor- 
tunities to acquire riches and gave political 
power and influence which were denied to 
others. It was of course no business of his 
to give equal opportunities to others and 
thus to produce rivals and compé&titors. 
The only persons amongst the poor whp had 
any opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
were those who dedicated their lives to the 
service of the church. But the knowledge 
which the church dispensed was chiefly 
religious and was in most cases confined to 
religious formulas and practices to enable its 
recipients to perform religious ceremonies 
and minister to the spiritual needs of the com- 
munity. The national uses of education 
never entered the head of either the states- 
man or the clergy. The latter in fact waged 
a great and determined war against the 
former when the idea of general secular 
education amongst the masses, asa national 
asset, first dawned upon the statesman. 
Long and bloody was this war. It has 
ended, if it has ended at all, only lately in 


the complete triumph of the statesman. - 


Education is now almost universally, in 
Europe and in America, regarded as a 
nation! asset of the greatest value. It is 
being freely recognized everywhere that 
it is the first and paramount duty of every 
State, to see that every boy and girl in the 
body-politic, whether born in lawful wedlock 
or not, of rich or of poor parents, receives a 
certain amount of education, at the cost 
of the nation, if necessary, to give him or 
hera startin Itfe. Education is no longer 
dispensed as a dole of charity to be bestowed 
or given out of mercy or as an act of bene- 
volence. Itisno longer the monopoly of 
those who can pay for it. Itis no longer 
sought as an act of benevolence or philan- 
thropy. Itis a national duty and an obli- 
gation with which no State can trifle with 
impunity. As such it is no longer left to the 
option of the people to avail themselves of it 
or not; it 1s not open toa parent to send or 
not to send his boys or girls to school, nor 
can the boysor the girls evade it of their free 
will. Education is thus both compulsory 
_and free; because the idea of corporate social 
responsibility has been fully grasped and 
the necessity of social efficiency in inter- 
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national struggles has been understood. The 
instinct of national self-preservation and the 
desire of national success in the struggle 
for supremacy in the affairs of the world has 
instinctively led nations and statesmen to 
realize that the cause ofnational efhciency, 
requires that every child of the nation be 
educated in such a way as to fit him for the 
battle of life, no matter whether he or his 
parents can pay foritor not. Those who 
can, must pay for itin one shape or the 
other, nay, whether they will or not they 
must also pay for the education of those 
who have not the means to get education 
for themselves or their children. This is 
the genesis of all educational taxes on the 
continent of Europe and in the new world. 
The idea is every day growing in volume as 
well asin intensity, that the children of a 
nation are its capital and that the future 
prosperity and success of the nation depend 
on making the best and the most profitable 
investment of this capital. Itis for this 
reason that all the self-governing nations 
of the world are vying with each other in 
the spread of general education amongst 
their people, in providing all sorts of faci- 
lities to infants, children and young men to 
acquire knowledge and efficiency and in 
organizing all educational forces on a 
national basis, The expenditure on educa- 
tion is growing in every civilized country, 
and the national vote for funds is generally 
as large and liberal as the one for the army 
and the navy. But education is only one 
phase of the social question ; though it 1s by 
far the most important and all-embracing, as 
it encompasses both mind and body and in- 
cludes physical as well as moral fitness. But 
taking the other phases separately we find 
that the health of an individual is as im- 
portant from the social point of view as his 
mind. Social efficiency must to a very 
large extent depend upon the physical fitness 
and the bodily vigour of the units com- 
posing the society. Hence we find that 
social reform on the continent and in 
America comprehends among others the 
following :— 

(a) The supply of cheap, unadulterated 
and wholesome food, including the supply 
of pure milk for infants and children. 

(6) The providing of sanitary and well- 
ventilated houses for the poor. 

(c) The regulation of public health both 
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on preventive and curative lines, the former 
by providing public parks, common baths, 
gyminasia, etc.; and by the supply of good 
water and good light: the latter by establish- 
ing public hospitals, dispensaries, infirmaries, 
sanitariums,. etc. 

(d)} The protection of children from the 
vagaries and cruelties of parents as well as 
others. 

(c} The bettering of women’s position in 
society. 

(f) The reform of marriage-laws. 

(g) Factory legislation to protect those 
who by pressure of want or by mental im- 
becility are unable to take care of them- 
selves in their relations towards their em- 
ployers—the factory-owners. 

(h) The recognition of the community’s 
liablity to provide for the wants of old age 
by establishing the system of old-age 
pensions. 

(2) Last but not the least, the wider diffu- 
sion and fair distribution of wealth among 
the different classes of people that contribute 
to its production or accumulation. 

All these and various other items of the 
greatest importance and widest significance 
to the nation at large are included in the 
programme of social reformers in England 
and in America. Irrespective of the idea 
of equal-handed justice and fair opportuni- 
ties to all to live decent lives, which 1s 
the basis of some of these demands, the 
great idea underlying most of them is the 
social efficiency of the entire community 
taken asa whole. Most of them have con- 
sequently been brought within the range 
of practical politics with the result that 
the different political parties are vying with 
each other within their respective spheres 
to give effect to them, so as to establish 
their claim to the vote of the proletariat 
and enlist popular sympathy in their favour. 
Some of the questions, however, which are 
radically socialistic still form the bone of 
contention among the different political 
parties and are within no near distance of 
practical realization. But long before any 
of these questions were brought within the 
political arena, many a battle was fought 
over them in private circles and_ earnest, 
continued and serious efforts were made to 
create and educate public opinion about 
them. For a long time they continued to 
form the subjects of discussion and debate 


in clubs, societies and associations, on the 
platform and in the press, so that at the 
present moment every one of them pos- 
sesses a voluminous and at the same time 
most enlightening literature in every lan- 
guage of Europe. On the most radically 
socialistic question the war is still raging 
and gaging furiously, But on a large 
number of others public opinion has prac- 
tically settled definite conclusions so as to 
allove of their being made the subject of 
positive legislation. About these latter the 
only subsisting differences between the dil- 
ferent political parties that hold power in the 
State, relate to the ways and means of giving 
effect to them and in the determination of 
details ; for example, all parties are agreed 
as to the duty of the community to provide 
for the elementary instruction of all children 
of school-going age. There are, however, 
differences as to the place of religion in this 
instruction, the control of religious instruc~- 
tion by the clergy, the composition of the 
general controlling body, the sources of 
revenue and so on. Similarly there are_ 
hardly any differences of principles on the 
points mentioned in clauses a, b, c,d and g. 
A vigorous and uninterrupted contest is con- 
stantly raging on and about other questions. 
Vast amounts of money, talent and energy 
are being freely and unstintedly spent by 
those interested in raising issues about the 
same and in getting their inclusion within the 
range of practical politics. The question 
of old-age pension is just now being solved 
by the parties in power in England and steps 
are being taken to give effect to it at once 
though partially. Similarly the question of 
the reform of marriage-laws in the interests 
of society at large is making rapid 
progress in America and some State legisla- 
tures have already embarked on legislation 
dealing with the subject. Comparatively 
few people realize, says Mr. Ely, in his 
“Evolution of Industrial Society,’ how 
strongés the quiet movement now going 
forward to regulate marriage with a 
view to the natural selection of those who 
are to continue the race. This movement 
can be traced back for at least forty 
years. Investigations have been made 
from time to time during the past thirty 
years in New York showing to how large 
an extent the most unfortunate class of 
the community are the descendants of 
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those who are physically, mentally and 
morally unfit. 


Again he says, “Regulation of marriage 


which is proposed and which is being put - 


forward by physicians and thoughtful people 
—by people who are the furthest removed 
from any possible designation as cranks— 
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There hes before the writer the text @f the 
law passed by Michigan, which prohibits 
the marriage of persons having certain 
maladies. There also lie before him bills 
introduced in four legislatures in rgor, to 
regulate marriage.” 

On the question covered by (e) we 
dare say our readers are well aware of 
the almost “frantic” efforts of the women 
suffragists in England. What they are 
now fighting for is the franchise, z.e., the 
right to vote for and gain entry into, the 
Parliament, as they have already gained 
seats on many of the local bodies. The 
question covered by (2) has so far received a 
recognition as to cause comparatively heavy 
taxes to be imposed upon iarge inheritances. 

Thus our readers will at once realize the 
close connection between social and political 
questions in free, independent and self- 
governing countries. The case is, how- 
ever, entirely different in countries where 
a foreign nation holds the sway. In 
such a country, the question of advancing 
social reform by legislature is always a 
very delicate one. Both the rulers and 
the ruled approach it witha great deal of 
natural timidity. While considerations of 
policy and finance check the zeal of the 
former, if there be any, suspicion of too much 
interference in their domestic affairs affects 
the other. While imperial interests leave no 
time and opportunity to the former to enter 
into the spirit of the people and embark on 
schemes which are likely to involve a 
great deal of expenditure of money (which 
can be ill-spared from imperial projects) 
as well as a larger representation of 
the people in the country’s legislative 
and administrative machinery, the latter 
themselves are very jealous of having their 
domestic aHlairs interfered with by foreigners 
who in their opinion cannot possibly un- 
derstand them and their institutions so well 
as to leave no chance of legislative inter- 
»meddling doing greater harm and mischief 
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than otherwise. In a country like India, 
however, where social life is so much mixed 
up with religion, the difficulties are still 
greater in the way of any legislative action 
in matters social. In the West, as pointed 
out above, the boundary line between 
matters social and political is very thin, 
here the close connection of religion with 
social life makes it very thick. The safest 
and the best way, therefore, in this country 
to effect social reform was and is by universal 
education, the lukewarm progress of which 
has so far stood in the way of social reform 
making head as it otherwise might have done. 
The cry for universal free elementary edu- 
cation has several times been raised, but 
it has met with no or scanty response from 
the authorities for reasons briefly alluded 
to above, viz., considerations of imperial 
policy and famine. India is, perhaps, the only 
country on the face of the globe just now 
where under a professedly civilized system 
of Government (unless Russia is also to be 
included in this category) the percentage 
of illiterates is so large, and where a system 
of free compulsory primary education is not 
in vogue. Japan, which started much later, 
has in a few years gone far ahead and leit 
India far behind in the matter of Education. 
The Indian Government has not yet seen 
its way to recognize the responsibility of 
the State to improve the social efficiency 
of the people cdnstituting the State, by 
providing for universal, compulsory and free 
elementary education. Why? The reason 
is plain. The people and the State here 
are not identical. The people do not cons- 
titute the State. The State is something 
above and beyond the people. Hence the 
interests of the former as understood by its 
statesmen take precedence of those of the 
latter. 

This makes the work of social reform in 
this country still more difficult and uphill 
than in other countries. Social reform, 
here, has to be scrupulously kept apart from 
politics and consequently fails to arouse that 
enthusiasm which is so necessary for the suc- 
cessful working of all public movements. It 
has, moreover, toa certain extent, to consult 
and if possible to reconcile the religious 
angularities of the different religious deno- 
minations (and their number is legion) that 
find allegiance in this land. So far religions 


and religious prejudices have been its chief 
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enemies. But for them the progress might 
have been greater and more rapid; though, 
however paradoxical it might seem, its suc- 
cesses and its acheivements, too, whatever 
they are, are greatly due to the interces- 
esion of religious authority. Speaking of 
social reform amongst the Hindus, it was a 
religious movement (that of the Brahmo 
Samaj) which gave it birth and nursed it in 
its lap. Then it was another religious move- 
ment, wiz. the Arya Samaj, which supplied 
the momentum for its successful march on- 
ward. It is again the gradual conversion 
of another religious movement (originally its 
opponent) to its side, wz., that of the reformed 
Sanatan Dharma, that is conferring new 
vitality uponit. In an intensely religious 
(some might sarcastically call it religion- 
ridden) country like India it was perhaps 
impossible to do anything substantial in the 
way of social reform without the help of 
religion. General enlightenment brought 
about liberal education and the irresistible 
contact with the West with which so many 
material interests are bound up, was no 
doubt, bound to give birth to a social reform 
movement in India; but except forthe ready 
and handy co-operation of religion, the pro- 
gress would have been extremely slow and 
highly unsatisfactory in more ways than 
one. Amongst Muhammadans, even the 
great Sir Syed Ahmadhad to apply himself to 
a liberal commentary of the Quran in order to 
find the necessary sanction for his social re- 
form movement. Amongst Hindus also the 
movement perhaps would have been stronger 
and more successful than it has been, if the 
authority of the ancient religious literature 
had been originally invoked on its side as 
was at a later stage done by Pundit Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar and Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati and is now being done by the 
reform party amongst the Sanatanists. Social 
reform thus like all other important move- 
ments inthe world, has to make a great 
struggle for getting a national sanction. 
The nation had to be lectured offand on, on 
the absolute necessity of social efficiency 
before any progress could be made. Reason, 
rationalism, science and religion had all to 
be brought into the field before a substantial 
breach was made in the citadel of supersti- 
tion and deep-rooted prejudices. That a 
substantial and never to be repaired breach 
has after all been made is abundantly 
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clear from the awakening consciousness 
of the intelligent among those who had 
so bravely and so gallantly held the 
citadel for so long against all assailants. 
The attitude of the Central Hindu College 
authorities towards social reform in general 
(leaving some questions aside on which 
theregis still great difference of opinion) 
is an incontestable proof of the national 
awalfening to the absolute necessity of 
socia@ efficiency for progress. So far the 
field has been opened. As an evidence of 
this general feeling for social reform we 
may now examine how far the idea of 
national efficiency has descended to practice 
and how far the nation has accepted the 
responsibility of each and all for the good 
of the whole. 

Judging from the private educational 
activity in different provinces we may fairly 
infer that the necessity of a system of 
national education for national efficiency 
has pretty generally been accepted. There 
are wide differences of opinion on what 
national education means and what it may 
comprise, but there seems to be unanimity 
on the absolute necessity of educating the 
classes as well as the masses of the nation 
for national efficiency. Further, the pre- 
vailing sense amongst the educated classes 
is based on an idea of duty. The educated 
classes have realized or have begun to real- 
ize that it is their duty to educate the rest 
of their countrymen and if they fail in its 
discharge they will be failing in their 
dharma towards their country, which failure 
will be a standing hindrance in the way 
of national progress and a standing menace 
to national as well as individual interests. 
The Fergusson College at Poona, with its 
athliated schools, the Metropolitan and many 
of the other numerous private colleges and 
schools in Bengal and Behar, the M. A.-O, 
College at Aligarh, with a number of Islamic 
schools and colleges spread over the land, the 
D. A.-¥. College, Lahore, with its Anglo- 
Vedic and Anglo-Sanskrit schools, the C. H. 
College, Benares, with its Hindu schools, the 
Gurukul, Kangri, Hardwar, with other simi- 
lar Gurukuls in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces and, last but not the least, the 
National College in Calcutta with its 
national schools, are standing monuments 
of the birth of this idea of national effi- 
ciency. Itis not a sense of charity that 
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enemies. But for them the progress might 
have been greater and more rapid; though, 
however paradoxical it might seem, its suc- 
cesses and its acheivements, too, whatever 
they are, are greatly due to the interces- 
esion of religious authority. Speaking of 
social reform amongst the Hindus, it was a 
religious movement (that of the Brahmo 
Samaj) which gave it birth and nursed it in 
its lap. Then it was another religious move- 
ment, uz. the Arya Samaj, which supplied 
the momentum for its successful march on- 
ward. It is again the gradual conversion 
of another religious movement (originally its 
opponent) to its side, vzz., that of the reformed 
Sanatan Dharma, that is conferring new 
vitality upon it. In an intensely religious 
(some might sarcastically call it religion- 
ridden) country like India it was perhaps 
impossible to do anything substantial in the 
way of social reform without the help of 
religion. General enlightenment brought 
about liberal education and the irresistible 
contact with the West with which so many 
material interests are bound up, was no 
doubt, bound to give birth to a social reform 
movement in India ; but except forthe ready 
and handy co-operation of religion, the pro- 
gress would have been extremely slow and 
highly unsatisfactory in more ways than 
one. Amongst Muhammadans, even the 
great Sir Syed Ahmadhad to apply himself to 
a liberal commentary of the Quran in order to 
find the necessary sanction for his social re- 
form movement. Amongst Hindus also the 
movement perhaps would have been stronger 
and more successful than it has been, if the 
authority of the ancient religious literature 
had been originally invoked on its side as 
was at a later stage done by Pundit Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar and Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati and is now being done by the 
reform party amongst the Sanatanists. Social 
reform thus like all other important move- 
ments in the world, hasto make a great 
struggle for getting a national sanction. 
The nation had to be lectured offand on, on 
the absolute necessity of social efficiency 
before any progress could be made. Reason, 
rationalism, science and religion had all to 
be brought into the field before a substantial 
breach was made in the citadel of supersti- 
tion and deep-rooted prejudices. That a 
substantial and never to be repaired breach 
has after all been made is abundantly 
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clear from the awakening consciousness 
of the intelligent among those who had 
so. bravely and so gallantly held the 
citadel for so long against all assailants. 
The attitude of the Central Hindu College 
authorities towards social reform in general 
(leaving some questions aside on which 
theregis still great difference of opinion) 
is an incontestable proof of the national 
awalfening to the absolute necessity of 
socia@ efficiency for progress. So far the 
held has been opened. As an evidence of 
this general feeling for social reform we 
may now examine how far the idea of 
national efficiency has descended to practice 
and how far the nation has accepted the 
responsibility of each and all for the good 
of the whole. 

Judging from the private educational 
activity in different provinces we may fairly 
infer that the necessity of a system of 
national education for national efficiency 
has pretty generally been accepted. There 
are wide differences of opinion on what 
national education means and what it may 
comprise, but there seems to be unanimity 
on the absolute necessity of educating the 
classes as well as the masses of the nation 
for national efficiency. Further, the pre- 
vailing sense amongst the educated classes 
is based on an idea of duty. The educated 
classes have realized or have begun to real- 
ize that it is their duty to educate the rest 
of their countrymen and if they fail in its 
discharge they will be failing in their 
dharma towards their country, which failure 
will be a standing hindrance in the way 
of national progress and a standing menace 
to national as well as individual interests. 
The Fergusson College at Poona, with its 
affliated schools, the Metropolitanand many 
of the other numerous private colleges and 
schools in Bengal and Behar, the M. A.-O, 
College at Aligarh, with a number of Islamic 
schools and colleges spread over the land, the 
D, A.-¥. College, Lahore, with its Anglo- 
Vedic and Anglo-Sanskrit schools, the C. H. 
College, Benares, with its Hindu schools, the 
Gurukul, Kangri, Hardwar, with other simi- 
lar Gurukuls in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces and, last but not the least, the 
National College in Calcutta with its 
national schools, are standing monuments 
of the birth of this idea of national eff- 
ciency. Itis not a sense of charity that 
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impels the organizers and conductors of 
these institutions, but a sense of duty 
towards the different social units which 
they represent. 

The sense of duty has grown sufficiently 
strong to enable highly able, gifted and 
wealthy men to undergo sacrifices of a high 
order for its sake. The ennobling and ins- 
piring sacrifices of men of the type of 
Messrs. Gokhale and Paranjape, of the late 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, of Lala Han#Raj, 
of Lala Bhagwan Dass, of Lala Munshi 
Ram and of Principal A. Ghose in the cause 
of education, are sufficient indications of the 
working of the idea that social efficiency is 
a sine gua non of nationa! progress, and that 
education is the best means of securing 
social efficiency. The idea that the cause 
of education is a national cause, which each 
and every Indian must serve is spreading 
and the various social organizations are 
taking it up. These social organizations 
or caste-conferences as they are called, 
have a mischeivous tendency in so far as 
they tend to perpetuate the caste-system as 
it exists, and may at any time be used for 
causing disunion. Itis, therefore, absolutely 
necessary that their lead be in safe and 
trustworthy hands. In the hands of these 
latter, they can be used to advance the cause 
of education and social reform to some 
extent at least. They can at any rate 
disseminate the idea of corporate social 
responsibility of a certain social unit for 
the welfare and prosperity of all the mem- 
bers composing it. But in the interest of 
general national efficiency they require to 
be watched with great care and vigilance 
so that there be no chance of .their getting 
narrower than they are or being used in the 
interests of individuals or for purposes other 
than national. This is, however, only by 
the way. WhatIwas driving at was that 
the idea that the education of all the 
members of the nation is a national asset 
and a national concern is being gr&dually 
grasped by the different communities com- 
posing the Indian nation, and that it requires 
to be pushed on with logical consistency in 
all its phases. This subject is so important 
and has, of late, come to such prominence 
that it need not be pursued any more here. 
There is no danger of its being lost sight of 
in the vortex of general political agitation. 

There seems to be a consensus of educated 
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public opinion that not only general educa- 
tion but commercial, professional and techni- 
cal education also require to be looked after 
in the national interest. There is a wide- 
spread desire to found educational institu- 
tions on national lines and under our own 
control. People are beginning to learn the 
absolute duty of making sacrifices for the 
cause of national education. 

There is one more social question on 
which the various religious units composing 
the nation seem to have realized their duty, 
viz.,in the matter of the rescue of their 
orphans. For a long time the Hindu com- 
raunity allowed its waifsand orphans to be 
taken away and absorbed by other religious 
denominations. This was due to a want of 
a sense of social duty towards them. This 
has been or is now being comprehended. 
The idea of charity, however, greatly domi- 
nates this branch of our social work ; though 
[am confident that gradually the idea of 
duty (dharma) will replace the former 
effectually. It, by no means, follows, however 
that what is being done is quite satisfactory. 
Certainly a great deal more is required, but 
it is gratifying that the number of such 
institutions is on the increase and the com- 
munity is awakening to a sense of its duty 
in this matter. 

We are, however, afraid that the Indian 
Social Reformer has so far done practically 
little in the matter of checking the great 
mortality amongst infants. The appalling 
infant mortality in this country requires 
immediate attention at the hands of the 
Social Reformer. At the time of the last 
Social Conference at Surat I was informed 
that the matter had been taken up by the 
Bombay Reformers. The evil is, however, 
not confined to Bombay alone and the other 
provinces should not lag behind in the matter. 
Societies for the protection of children 
should be organized in all the important 
towns in Northern India, which would under- 
take to disseminate the idea by means of 
public lectures and brief pamphlets. The 
question is no doubt toa certain extent 
included in the greater question of female 
education. The prominence given to female 
education inthe programme of Social Re- 
form is quite justified and will eventually be 
a fairly effectual check on infant mortality. 
But female education alone will not solve 
the whole question. In the West, where the 
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mothers are generally educated ladies, other 
remedies have had to be applied to de- 
crease the appalling percentage of infant 
mortality. There is a vital connection 
between food and infant mortality, and in 
this respect, | am afraid, we are getting 
into worse conditions than those that 
prevail in Europe. Nature had provided 
us with a plentiful supply of good and 
wholesome food. Our milk supply was also 
quite sufficient ; but civilization has its own 
penalties to exact, and in the train of 
Western civilization have come penury and 
poverty. On all sides you hear the cry of 
insufficient and bad food. Hundreds and 
thousands of our countrymen, nay, millions 
do not get sufficient to have a fill even 
once a day. There are millions who live 
on bad food which in civilised countries 
would not be placed before cattle even. 
We are face to face with a food difficulty of 
the greatest magnitude. Food in India is 
getting scarce and dear. The supply of 
milk and butter is getting deficient, and a 
great deal of adulteration is going on in 
these two chief articles of Indian diet. Milk 
is the chief article of diet for infants and 
what hope can there be for the vast mayjor- 
ity of Indian infants, if that article of diet 
also is going to be scarce for them? I am 
afraid, pure, unadulterated milk can be had 
cheaper in London than in the presidency 
towns of India. In London it is not diffi- 
cult to get a tumbler of good mulk, con- 
taining a pound of milk, for a penny, though 
we cannot say the same about Calcutta and 
Bombay. The question, therefore, is assu- 
ming great importance and ought to be 
at once taken up by the Social Reform Asso- 
ciations all over India. What shall our 
children do without milk? How are we to 
have it unadulterated, in abundance, and 
on reasonable prices is a problem to be 
solved. Considering the physical helplessness 
of the population, which the scarcity of 
milk supply increases,I think the question 
of a pure milk supply is of the greatest 
importance both from the humane and 
national point of view, a proper consider- 
ation of which can no longer be delayed 
without incurring great risks. This does 
not take away from the importance of the 
question of general food supply in India, in 
face of the famine-rates that prevail even 
in normal times, 
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Ghi, which is so necessary for a Hindu 
in all the different phases of his life, is be- 
coming scarce and isin some municipal cities 
being taxed as a “luxury.” A Hindu re- 
quires ghi at his birth, at his tonsure, at 
his upanayana, at his marriage, at his death. 
His gods canuot be pleased without ghi; 
much® less can his own god (z.e. his own 
stomach). But ghi, good ghi, cannot be had 
exceyft at exhorbitant prices. Millions of 
people have to go without ghi! How can 
those who can scarcely get wheat or barley 
to eat, go in for ghi or milk. The condition 
is becoming indescribably sad and requires 
the immediate attention of national leaders. 

There is ore more question which I will 
touch, before bringing this article to a close, 
as I consider it to be of very great import- 
ance for the national efficiency, vzz., the 
condition of the depressed classes among 
Hindus. The Hindu community must once 
for all recognize that the caste-system, as 
it prevails now, is doomed and that its 
rigidity must be relaxed if the Hindus are 
to improve asa social unit. That the con- 
dition of these lower classes is deplorable 
and requires immediate attention is admit- 
ted on all hands. Large numbers of them 
are being lost to the Hindu community, 
because the latter would not give them any 
social status and would not otherwise im- 
prove their condition. Theseare the classcs 
which suffer most in times of scarcity and 
famine and it is absolutely necessary that 
effective measures be adopted to educate 
them, to lift them in the social scale and to 
give them work which will enable them to 
get sufficient for a decent living. At present 
they are a drag, but witha little care they 
can be converted into a source of strength 
and power. The community, asa whole, 
have not as yet realized their duty in the 
matter. What little is being done in Bombay 
and the Panjab is being done more from 
religioug and philanthropic motives than 
from the point of view of social efficiency. 
The subject is of such great importance 
that I propose to deal with itin a separate 
paper. 

A word now asto the meetings of the 
Social Conference. I think it is high time 
that the programme of the Indian Social Con- 
ference should undergo a change and that 
instead of rushing through the programme 
in the course of a few hours, the work of 
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the conference be given greater importance 
than is being attached to it now, by hold- 
ing it at a different time of the year than in 
the week the greater part of which ts occu- 
pied by the Indian National Congress. 
What the Conference might lose in specta- 
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cular effect, will be more than gained 
otherwise by greater attention being bestowed 
on thinking out modes of practical work 
and on finding ways and means to give 
effect to them. 

Laspat Rat. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


HEN in any department of life, a new 
idea based on ahalf-truth is started, 
the chances are that the adherents 

the idea gains would take it to be based on 
a whole-truth and would endeavour to work 
it out as ifit were such. What iscalled the 
Direct Method of teaching foreign languages, 
I take to be based on a half-truth. It rests 
mainly upon the unquestionable truth that 
a living language is best learnt by hearing 
it spoken and by speaking it, but in insisting 
that in teaching a living foreign language 
the use of the native language should be 
discarded from the very beginning, it wan- 
ders, as will appear from what follows, into 
the regions of untruth. 

In the Berlitz [llustrated Edition for 
Children, English Part, is quoted the follow- 
ing dictum of Luther* :— . 

“Every one learns German or any other language 
much better from hearing it spoken in the house, in 
business and at church than from books.” 

Sonthals at Karmatar, whose linguistic or 
other intellectual aptitudes are by no means 
extraordinary, speak with great facility, as 
I can say from personal knowledge, two 
foreign languages in addition to their native 
Sonthali. These two foreign languages are 
Magahi Hindi and Bengali, and cpnversa- 
tion alone has been the means by which 
they have been acquired. Conversation is 
the natural means of acquiring a language, 
native or foreign. But in no system of 
school instruction can adequate facilities for 
conversation in a foreign language be pro- 
vided, and such conversation as can be pro- 
vided requires to be largely supplemented 


_ ™ The Berlitz Method for Teaching Modern Languages, IIlus- 
trated edition for children, English Part, 8th Edition, 1906, p. 3. 


by knowledge that can be supplied from 
books. ; 


The Berlitz Method, which may be taken 
as the representative Direct Method, professes 
tobe “an imitation of the natural process 
by which a child learns its mother tongue.” 
The natural process by which a child 
learns its mother tongue cannot, however, as 
a matter of fact, be imitated; only some 
approach towards imitation can be made. 
The child that has learnt its mother tongue 
and is beginning to learn a foreign one is 
not exactly in the position of the child that 
knows yet no tongue and is just beginning 
to learn its mother tongue. One who has 
already learnt a language, be he child or 
adult, cannot avoid comparing what he 
learns of the new language he has begun to 
learn with the corresponding components of 
the one he has already learnt. Berlitz 
would bar out comparison entirely. “It is, 
for instance,’ says he, “as easy to learn ‘I 
you see’ (French from) as itis ‘I see you’ 
(English form), the difference appears only 
when the student compares the foreign ex- 
pression with that of his mother tongue in 
which the construction is different.”— But 
the child, and much more the adult, must 
be extraordinarily stupid who would not 
compare, when the difference is of so strik- 
ing a character. Indeed, a noting of 
differences must be a means and a very effec- 
tive means, for the acquisition of a foreign 
tongue, for knowledge of all kinds, in its 
ultimate analysis, consists, as psychology 
teaches us, of the two elements of likeness 
and difference. Another difficulty in the 
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way of imitating the natural process is that 
it 1s impossible to secure for most of those 
who have to learn a foreign tongue the 
benefit of hearing that foreign tongue spoken, 
correctly and fluently, for as great a length 
of time and on as great a variety of topics 
as the child hears its mother tongue spoken. 
It is by hearing a language spoken and by 
being under the necessity of speaking 1t that 
a language is most easily acquired. In 
teaching a foreign living language in any 
school, the aim should, therefore, be to 
arrange for conversations being carried on 
in that language as largely as possible in 
the class room. ‘Teachers of the right 
stamp for conversational work in English 
would hardly be available in India in 
sufficient numbers. The preparation of a 
suitable book to serve as a help to both 
teacher and pupil seems to be in every way 
desirable. If the book contained such con- 
versations as actually take place among 
English-speaking children—on matters in 
which Indian children too can feel an 
interest—-it would be of very great value. 
It would be a great thing in Bengal, if in 
the Hindu and Hare Schools of the capital, 
the schools attached to the Government 
Colleges in the Mufassal, and the Schools 
which Government is to maintain in the 
several districts as models for institutions of 
their kind, had each on its staff a teacher 
for English conversation, whose vernacular 
would be English. 

In the English Syllabus for Standard UI, 
.¢e., the Standard for beginners in English, 
issued by the late Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Bengal, Mr. Earle, conversational 
lessons are enjoined, and this is a valuable 
feature of the syllabus. It lays down the 
Direct Method as the principle to be followed, 
and in so doing it delivers itself as follows :— 

“The introduction of the vernacular interferes with 
the direct association, and it should as a general rule 
be avoided. In a class which knows no English at 
all the teacher has only to hold out his hand and say 
‘hand’. In doing this the child has connected the 
object and the name.” 

To enjoin that the vernacular should as 
a general rule be avoided seems to be carry- 
ing the Direct Method a little further than 
Director Walter, who is, as we are told by 
Professor Nelson Fraser, one of the best 
exponents of the method in Germany, 
carries it. Director Walter says— 

‘We must make it our first principle to employ 
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the mother tongue only when it affords the quickest 
route to the comprehension of the foreign tongue; 
we must avoid it whenever we can attain this end by 
gestures, by objects or pictures, by reference to some- 
thing already known, by description in the foreign 
tonguc.’* 

The injunction that ‘we must make it 
our first principle to employ the mother 
tongwe only when it affords the quickest 
route to the comprehension of the foreign 
Rae: iad does not exactly bar out the use of 
the fhother tongue ‘as a general rule’, but 
leaves ample room for its use. Holding 
out the hand and such-like gestures; point- 
ing to actual things, models and pictures; 
and actions corresponding to a number of 
verbs, may answer for teaching the young 
learner the foreign names of a number of 
material objects and of a number of external 
actions without the intervention of the 
learner's vernacular. But feelings of the 
mind would hardly admit of this sort of 
manipulation. The simple sentence, “the 
mother loves her child,” for instance, the 
Bengali boy ignorant of English can hardly 
be made to understand without the help 
of his vernacular, while with the help of the 
vernacular it would be exceedingly easy to 
make him understand it. The late Director’s 
Syllabus does indeed allow of translation 
from English into Bengali at a later stage 
of progress than the initial. But translation 
from English into Bengali cannot be half 
as helpful towards the learning of English 
as the opposite process of translating from 
Bengali into English, z.¢., expressing in the 
foreign English tongue what the Bengali 
boy has already learnt to express in his 
‘own tongue. Translation from Bengali into 
English has no place in the Director’s Syl- 
labus, and this in consequence, it seems, 
of the hostility of the Direct Method to the 
mother tongue. 


The principle of avoiding the use of the 
mother tongue as largely as possible while 
teachigg a foreign one appears to be psycho- 
logically wrong. What does a human being, 
be he child or adult, spontaneously do when 
he learns a language akin to his own by 
hearing it spoken? Does he not associate 
the expressions of the foreign tongue that 
he hears with the corresponding expressions 
of his own tongue, and does not this 


* Occasional Reports, No. 4 (issued from the Office of the 
Director-General of Education in India), p. 75, 
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association serve as ahelp to his memory? 
When, as a child, I learnt the Hindustani 
words ham and tum (in their corrupt 
Bengali forms h4m and tom) I must have 
compared them with the corresponding 
Bengali words dm and tum, and the com- 
parison must have helped me to retain the 
Hindustani words in my memory. ® Not 
long ago I heard a Bengali boy of about 
ten say “Tar thanda (thandha) ho fRiya 
( gaya ),” which he had heard a trani-car 
driver or conductor say and which he had 
evidently identified with the Bengali ‘Tar 
thanda hoye gechee.” The native tongue 
here was decidedly helpful towards acquiring 
a bit of a kindred foreign tongue. A month 
or so ago an eight ‘year old Bengali boy 
was walking along with me when an up- 
country-man uttered the words “Inta chora 
le gaya.” I asked the boy what the words 
meant, and he at once answered. “It churi 
kore ne geche.”” When, in adult life, I read 
Hindustani (High Hindi and Urdu) in 


books, I constantly made comparisons with 


my native Bengali, and the comparison | 


greatly helped the memory and altogether 
greatly facilitated progress. I doubt not 
that the experience of others learning any 
language akin to their own has been like 
mine. Even a known foreign tongue may 
be a help towards the acquisition of another 
foreign tongue that one wants to learn. 
An English-knowing Indian learning French 
would naturally make his knowledge of 
English culture-words a means of fixing 
in his mind the corresponding French 
culture-words which are either exactly the 
same or very much the same in writing, 
though in sound more or less divergent. Is 
the child psychologically so different from 
the adult that what the adult does spontane- 
ously would be unsuitable for the child ? 

In regard to allied languages, then, the 
intervention of the native language is a 
positive help instead of a hindrance,to the 
acquisition of a foreign one. As against 
the Berlitz method, which is the Direct 
Method in its extreme form, as in it ‘transla- 
tion aS a means of acquiring a foreign 
language is entirely abandoned,’ I give 
below a diametrically opposed method as 
I find it on p. 304 of the Review of Reviews 
for March 1g08. This method makes the 
native tonguc an instrument for the acquisi- 
tion of a kindred foreign tongue. 
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“Mr. W.R. Boelter {a German, by the way] claims 
that he can teach any ordinarily intelligent person to 
read any magazine or paper in German in three 
months of two lessons a week. And judging from 
his trial lesson which he gave at Clark’s College at 
the end of last month this is hardly so incredible as 
it seems. Mr. Boelter’s system differs entirely from 
the Gouin and Berlitz methods. Instead of teaching 
the foreign language by ignoring the mother tongue 
altogether, Mr. Boelter, on the contrarv, builds up 
the knowledge of the new language from the bricks 
and mortar already at hand, and makes the utmost of 
the close relationship between the two languages. At 
least twenty-five percent of English and German words, 
he says, are closely related, some almost identical, and 
therefore easily recognised. As the result, at the end 
of the twentieth reading lesson the pupil will know at 
sight over 2,000 words without having had to memorise 
them. For instance, in the first reading lesson we find 
such sentences as ‘‘Nelson war ein englischer Admiral. 
Mein bruder ist ein student in Oxford und mein Vater 
ein Doktor in London.” Any one not knowing a word 
of German would find no difficulty in translating such 
sentences as these. The readings then proceed 
gradually to those more difficult to recognise. But as 
the pupil proceeds from the obvious to the less obvious, 
the lessons have been made as easy as possible by 
arranging them so that the pupil can guess the mean- 
ings of the passages from the context. Great stress 
is laid upon this suggestion of ideas.’’ 


The position, again, that the association 
of a foreign word with the thing it signifies, 
through the medium of the corresponding 
native word isan obstacle in the way of 
acquiring the foreign word, appears to be 
open to challenge. To take an example: 
The Bengali boy learns kukur as the term 
which stands fora particular concept, which, 
by the way, is incapable of being imaged 
in the mind. If he learns ‘dog’ as the 
English equivalent of kukur, does he not 
connect the new term with the concept 
which is already associated in his mind with 
the term kukur? After he has learnt the 
word ‘dog’, if he has occasion to use it in 
conversation or writing, he would naturally 
call to mind the word directly in connection 
with the concept and not mediately through 
the word kukur. What thenis the harm 
done by learning ‘dog’ as the English 
equivalent of kukur? Again, by teaching 
the word ‘dog’ from a picture of a dog, 
the word kukur, already known, does not 
come to be dissociated from the concept, 
and an older association has a firmer hold 
on the mind than a later one. A Bengali 
boy, who has been taught the word ‘dog’ 
in association with the picture of a dog, 
cannot be made to forget the word kukur. 
When there is any occasion for his express- 
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ing the concept by its English name, does 
the Bengali name,as a matter of fact, in- 
terpose itself? The gain from learning the 
word ‘dog’ in association with the picture 
of a dog, instead of learning it as the 
English equivalent of kukur, does not appear 
to be very clear, while, on the other hand, 
it is unquestionable that the latter mode of 
learning is handier than the former. The 
really important thing in this connection ts 
that the use of the word ‘dog’, after it has 
been learnt, must be insisted on to the éx- 
clusion of kukur. So, generally in teaching 
a foreign language the use of that language 
as largely as possible in the class-room 
should be made a szne qua non. 5; 

Verbs form the very back-bone of a 
language, and the different parts of the 
foreign verbs can be most conveniently 
taught onthe basis of their equivalence to 
corresponding parts of the native verbs. 
The difference between ‘I play’ and ‘Iam 
playing’, for instance, can be very easily 
taught if the former is given as the English 
equivalent of amz khelat and the latter as 
the English equivalent of ami khelaztechhz. 
It has long been my creed that the teaching 
of grammar from lists and paradigms with 
their necessary accompaniment of technical 
terms is a senseless procedure. But the teach- 
ing of the grammar ofa foreign language 
with the native language as the starting 
ground, ze. the teaching of the foreign 
grammatical forms as the equivalents of the 
corresponding native grammatical forms is 
as simple as itis rational, 1 think. The direct 
method has the merit of saying boldly, 

“Away with lists and paradigms! Let the pupil 
léarn his accidence as he meets it in the text.’’* 

The German Direct Method has a rival 
in the French Gouin method. - The distinc- 
tive feature of the method of Gouin is 
that it makes the verb the basis of 
instruction, and this is a very valuable 
feature indeed, for the verb is the instrument 
of all assertions. A further recommendation 
of this method is that it arranges sentences 
in the lessons in such logical order that the 
memory is greatly assisted thereby. A short 
specimen here may not come amiss. 

I wish to speak.t 


I open the mouth. 


* Occasional Reports, No. 4, issued from the Office of the 
Director-General of Education in India, p. 21. 

+ The Study of French by Eugine and Duriaux, the first lesson 
translated {p. 1}. 
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I move the tongue and the lips. 
I speak. 

Professor Nelson 
method as follows :— 

‘‘Now, as to the success of the method in imparting 
command over a language, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that succéss is simply astonishing. It is certain, I 
believe, that Gouin’s method, conscientiously followed, 
affords incomparably the most rapid introduction to a 
new J#nguage.t” 

Itgdoes not speak very largely for the 
epeqacss of the German mind that the writer 
just quoted should have to say— 

“This system is not much followed in Germany, but 
there are schools which have adopted it, and I visited 
such a school in Hamburg.’’|| 

This method does not interdict the use of 
the native tongue. 

‘The teacher first explains in German that he is go- 
ing to describe the actions involved in writing on the 
blackboard. He names each of the actions in German 
and requests the puptls to recall them in their minds. 
He then abandons German and names each action in 
English. The pupils repeat each sentence after him ; 
and subsequently each sentence Is written onthe black- 
board.’’4] 

Germany has won for herself the foremost 
place in the world of intellect, and her indus- 
trial and commercial development, too, has 
in the course of the last three decades been 
quite phenomenal. It is but natural that at 
the present day men would feel disposed to 
over-value things German. The Direct 
Method has thus come to be over-valued. 
It is to be desired that in reforming the 
method of teaching English in India only 
what is of incontestable value in the Direct 
Method and what can be effectively worked 
with the means available in the country 
should be adopted, and that at the same 
time all that is good in the method of Gouin 
should be appropriated. 

‘"A practical criticism of the Direct Method is,’’ 
says Professor Nelson Fraser, “that it is very difficult 
to find men to work it.’’§ 

The practice of making the teaching of 
the English alphabet the first step in the 
process of teaching Indian children the 
English language and of making English 
as it is written the basis of teaching English 

as it is spoken is really putting a stumbling 
block in their way. The English graphic 

XE Occasional Reports, No. 4, issued from the office of the Direc- 
tor-General of Education in India, p. 38. 

| reid, p. 36. 

"| ibid p. 37. 

§ Ibid p. 35. 
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system is not only not phonetic, it is not 
consistent either. It is in fact bewilderingly 
conventional. Teaching English orthogra- 
phy to foreign children at the initial stage 
is certainly a wrong course to follow. It 
is much more difficult to learn words like 
ight’ and ‘fre’ through their written forms 
than to learn them directly through, the 
ear. Here | may fitly give a brief account 
of an experiment I have recently ee ea 
teaching English. The experiment twas 
begun about a year anda half ago with a 
remarkably intelligent grandson of mine. 
Without being taught the English alphabet, 
he was taught a number of the commonest 
English words as the equivalents of the 
Bengali words bearing the same sense, and 
he was taught also the essentials of Eng- 
lish grammar in regard to simple sentences 
by means of typical English sentences as 
_ the equivalents of Bengali sentences con- 
veying the same meaning. When he was 
just seven years and two months old, he 
was taught the English alphabet from 
Macmillan’s King Primer, and this book, 
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which usually forms a year’s course in 
schools, he mastered in three months with 
only about half an hour’s work a day at it. 
He was then put to the Berlitz Illustrated 
Edttion for Children, English Part, a copy 
of which had in the meantime been pro- 
cured from England. This book, though 
unsuited to the surroundings .of a Bengali 
child, was found very helpful. The questions 
attached to the lessons in the Second Part 
form a particularly good feature of the 
book. Itisa pity that it is not free from 
faulty English and faulty logic although 
it reached in 1go6 the 8th European 
Edition, the edition from which my grand- 
son was taught. In teaching him from 
the book, the vernacular was largely used, 
z.€., used wherever it was found to be a 
help, no more help, however, being given 
him in any form than was absolutely 
needed. He went through the book rapidly 
enough; but, without the help of the 
vernacular, I can say, his progress could 
not have been anything like what it was. 
SYAMACHARAN GANGULI. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 


INCE a short article of mine on this sub- 
ject was published in the May-June 
number of the Hindustan Review the 

Government Resolution on the Report of the 
Sanitary Commissioner for last year and a 
second Resolution convening a representa- 
tive Sanitary Conference to meet at Naini 
Tal on the 4th September have been pub- 
lished, as also a volume of very interesting 
and useful Statistics of Public Health in 
British India. I have had too the great ad- 
vantage of a communication from a valued 
friend and honoured leader bristling*® with 
figures which throw a flood of light on the 
rsubject. In view of the approaching Con- 
ference at Naini Tal I have thought that it 
may not be without use to invite attention 
to some of the instructive information con- 
tained in the papers referred to. Before do- 
ing so, I may be permitted to say one word 
of grateful acknowledgment of the efforts of 
Sir John Hewett whose informed zeal for 


the well-being and advancement of the 
people over whose, destinies he presides has 
honourably distinguished him among the 
Provincial rulers ever since his assumption 
of his present high office. 

An under-fed and ill-housed, ignorant and 
superstitious population living in insanitary 
areas, victims of many diseases, and dying 
in abnormal numbers as they have not the 
stamina to resist the attacks of these, 1s the 
difficult situation for which a remedy has, or 
rather remedies have to be found. The Re- 
solution convening the Sanitary Conference 
contains evidence of Sir John Hewett’s ap- 
preciation of the necessity for improvement 
in the material condition of the people as 
well as the spread of education among them 
if sanitary measures are to prove efficacious. 
For the former he looks to the devolopment 
of industries—a subject in which he has 
shown himself specially interested. It may 
be pointed out at the same time that the bulk 
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of the population will continue to subsist 
on agriculture and that accordingly a reform 
of the land revenue administration of Gov- 
ernment on the lines proposed by _ the 
National Congress and the Provincial Con- 
ference is essential to secure to them the 
fruits of their honest toil. While if know- 
ledge is to penetrate into the dark corners 
where now, ignorance reigns the educational 
expenditure of the State has to be largely in- 
creased. This is not, however, the occasion 
to dwell at any length on‘these subjects, 
and more will not be said on them. 

To those who hold the opinion that of 
all sanitary problems the foremost place 
must at present be given to the opening up 
of congested areas in towns and cities and 
a mitigation of the evils of overcrowding 
in damp ill-ventilated houses, it must be a 
source of great satisfaction that Sir John 
Hewett shares their view and that this will 
be the problem to which the first attention 
of the Nain: Tal Conference will be given. 
The recurring epidemics of plague have left 
no room for doubt as to the gravity of this 
particular problem. It is not implied, 
however, that the supply of pure drinking 
water and a scientific system of drainage 
are matters to be overlooked. Their im- 
portance to the well-being of the commu- 
nity is not to be belittled, and they are 
set down for deliberation at the Naini Tal 
Conference. Rural Sanitation is another 
vastly important subject that will engage 
the attention of the members. On this the 
suggestion that was made in the article in 
the Hindustan Review to which reference 
has been made may perhaps be repeated, 
which is that village committees or boards 
should be established to look after the sani- 
tation of the rural areas. Some amount of 
money should be placed at their disposal 
from the local funds supplemented from 
Provincial revenues, and a health officer of 
the district or taluka board as the case may 
be should visit the villages once a month 
or once in two months to advise the com- 
mittee. In this as in other matters of sani- 
tation the wise observation of the late Sir 
Ashley Eden should not be forgotten, that 
one sanitary reform effected with the will- 
ing consent of the people is worth a hundred 
that are forced on them. The question of 
the revival of village punchayets is among 
the subjects on which the Decentralisation 
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Commission will report. If their recommen- 
dation be in favour of their revival and 
the entrusting of definite tasks to them, 
these village boards, the creation of which 
for facilitating the introduction of sanitary 
reforms has been advocated above, will, 
perhaps, be found to be suitable bodies to 
which to delegate other functions as well. 
Before®l leave the subject of village sani- 
tation. reference may perhaps be made to 
the d@iberations on this subject of the In- 
ternational Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy. The members of the Indian Com- 
mittee of the Seventh Session of this Con- 
gress which: was held in London in 1891, 
among whom were Sir Douglas Dalton, Sir 
W. Guyer Hunter, Sir W. Wedderburn 
and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, recorded a 
memorandum declaring that the removal of 
the present sanitary evils in villages was the 
first necessity of these villages and urging 
upon the authorities that reasonable sani- 
tary improvements should be regarded as 
the first charge on the village cess. Before 
the Tropical Section of the eighth Session 
of the Congress held at Budapest in 1894, 
the veteran and venerable Miss Florence 
Nightingale read a paper on this subject 
in which she. quoted the above memoran- 
dum with approval. And the Congress 
recorded the following resolution on Miss 
Nightingale’s paper :— 

“The Tropical Section of the Congress having had 
under consideration a paper by Miss Nightingale on 
Village Sanitation in India, are of opinion that the 
subject isa very important one, affecting as it does 
the health and prosperity of so many millions of in- 
dustrious and law-abiding people. They appreciate 
the efforts that have been made in the different pro- 
vinces by the Government of India to promote this 
work; and looking to the special conditions of the 
Village Communities of India, they think that the best 
results will be obtained through the co-operation of the 
people themselves if they are instructed in the primary 
rules of health. The most pressing needs appear tc 
be a wholesome water supply and the removal o! 


refuse and other insanitary matter from the neighbour- 
hood of dwelling-houses.”’ 


Revision of the functions and constitution 
of the Sanitary Board and increase in the 
number of sanitary inspectors are other 
matters referred to the Conference. Both 
of them are important subjects and we may 
be confident that the very capable members 
of it will discuss the entire problem with 
the thoroughness that it demands and withal 
with a strict regard for what is immediately 
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practicable and what can only be gradually 
achieved as funds permit. A more important 
Conference has not been called together and 
every one with the welfare of the millions 
at heart will invoke the blessings of the 
Almighty on their patriotic labours. 

The statistics quoted below will impress 
the public with the gravity of this problem 
of public health at the present junctuge. 

The ratio of births per x1,000 of the popu- 
lation of India in 1906 was 37°8. aM ratio 
in the United Provinces was 40'22.8 This 
was exceeded only in two provinces, z.e., the 
Punjab where the ratio was 43°7, and the 
Central Provinces and Berar witha ratio 
of 51°72. The birth-rate in the United 
Provinces in 1907 was 41°18 per mille, the 
quinquennial average being 49'02. 

Coming to deaths the ratio for all India 
in 1906 was 34°8, whereas in the United 
Province it was 39’07. The ratio was larger 
than in any other province save the Central 
Provinces. The death-rate in 1907 increased 
to 43-46, the quinquennial average being 
38°82. The death-rate from causes other 
than plague was 37°61 in 1906, and 36°56 
in 1907; even this is higher than the ratio 
for all India which includes the mortality 
from plague. 

Male deaths for all India in rgo6 worked 
out at 35°4 per 1,000 and female deaths at 
34°20. What did the United Province show 
inthe same year? Male deaths 38-72 per 
1,000 and female 39°44. The male ratio 
is the largest of all Provinces save the Cen- 
tral Provinces and the female too is like- 
wise the largest, only the Punjab being 
a little worse off with 39°50. 

The ratio of the rural death rate in all 
India in 1906 was 34°21 and urban 41°8. 
The corresponding figures for the United 
Provinces are 38°31 and 49.15 respectively. 
In rural areas the rate was the largest in 
India save the Central Provinces. In the 
urban it was only exceeded by Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, Bombay being 
exceptional. 7 

Taking deaths in the larger cities Cawn- 
pore is the worst off with a death-rate of 
81°63 per tooo. It was only beaten by 
Poona City with 10356 and Nagpur with 
82°32. The incidence in Lucknow was 
50.41, in Benares 58°47, Allahabad 36.87, 
Agra 39°62, Bareilly 34.19, Meerut 43.15, 
Mirzapur 25°38, Fyzabad 40.89, Shahjahan- 


pur 34°05, Farrukhabad 46.14, Moradabad 
45°91, Gorakhpur 54.93, Saharanpur 57.04, 
Aligarh 49.71, Muttra 53, Jhansi 80°28, Mus- 
sorie 10.7. Of these 18 cities, the mortality 
in sO many as 14—namely, Lucknow, 
Benares, Cawnpore, Allahabad, Agra, Mee- 
rut, Fyzabad, Farrukhabad, Moradabad s 
Gorakhpur, Saharanpur, Aligarh, Muttra 
and Jhansi—was above the average, and in 
a few cases fearfully so. 


Next we have the gruesome figures of 
infant mortality. No less than 249,574 
male and 231,810 female children under one 
year died in the Provinces in 1906. There 
was an increase over these figures in 1907. 
The average for the period 18911900 was 
2294 per 1,000, while that for the first six 
years of the present century was 248°5 and 
the death rate for 1907 was 253°2. Taking 
statistics of deaths of children under one 
year in the different Provinces in 1906, we 
find the rate of mortality per r,000 to be 
as follows:— 


Males. Females. 

The United Provinces 333'57 320°45 
Bengal 298'29 25677 
Eastern Bengal and Assam 246°18 200°85 __ 
The Punjab 3108 318'62 
The North-West Frontier Province 251°21 216°20 
The Central Provinces and Berar 

( in 1904.) 564°84. 494°3 
Madras 2111 177°1 
Bombay 35291 319°39 
Lower Burma 342°OS 247'O2 
Ajmer-Merwara 277°37 140°57 
Coorg 207°82 197°30 


The ratio of deaths per 1,000 in the Uni- 
ted Provinces alone according to age in the 
years 1897 and 1906 is as follows :— 


Males. Females. 

1897 1906 1897 1906 
Under 1 year 262°97 =333°57 255'1 320°55 
»  § years 73°64 78°10 72°78 = 78'4 
aye 10> “ye 20°24 19'S] 17°68 =: 18" 
ry TS as 12°2 12°04 Il'45 12°47 
» 20 4, ig°65 = 14°57 18°63 18°76 
qe BO” 4s 19°96 )—s-:18°13 18°52 20°46 
ip AO 45 27°68 20°71 21°41 20°91 
» 50 4 43-66 28°08 33-73 25°84 
» 60 ,, 68:01 45°38 50°55 4.147 
Over ,, 4, 85°48 3'44. 57°51 70°98 


It is instructive next to note the compara- 
tive mortality in different classes. More 
Hindus die than Mahomedans or Christians. 
Thus, in the United Provinces in 1906 the 
death rate among Hindus was 39°33 against 
38°52 and 1x41 among Mahomedans and 
Christians respectively. And this rate 





was exceeded only in the Central Provinces 
among both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
Next we shall take the deaths from differ- 
ent diseases. The largest number 1s due to 
fevers. The ratio in the United Provinces 
* 1906 was 27°62. This increased to 28°31 

n1g07. No doubt the ratio was 31°21 in 
1897, but that was a year of severe famine. 
That it was quite abnormal becomes evident 
from the fact that the ratio fell to 22°67 in 
1898, and in the years between 1898 and 
1405, the ratio was 26°55, 23°58, 23°46, 24°51, 
27°65, 23°92 and 26°92 respectively. The 
ratio of the different provinces for 1906 
shows that more people die from fevers in 
the United Provinces than in any other 
province. Thus it was only 9°77 in Lower 
Burma, 21°65 in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
22°41 in Bengal, 25°77 in Ajmer-Merwara, 
20°28 in the Punjab, 26°14 in the North- 
West Frontier Province, 14,86 in Bombay, 
18°95 in the Central f rovinces and Berar, 
8:4 in Madras, 23°62 in Coorg, and 19°85 in 
all India, against 27°62 in the United Pro- 
vinces. The mortality from other diseases 
in r1g06 was as follows :— 


All India. United Provinces. 


Cholera 


3°08 3.14. 
Small-pox "48 ‘28 
Plague 1°32 1°46 
Dysentery and Diarrhea 132 55 
Respiratory diseases "89 "42 
Other ‘Causes 7°42 5°05 


The total from all causes was 39°07 against 
34°8 in all India. 


It is unnecessary to present more figures to 
drive home to the mind of the people the 
conviction that the condition of things must 
cause the gravest anxiety. The Government 
Resolution reviewing the Report of the 
Sanitary Commissioner for the year 1907 
rightly says :— 


“The statistics given inthe report afford food for 
very serious reflection and indicate a state of affairs 
calling for the serious consideration of the Government 
and the local authorities. The birth rate is below and 
the death rate above thenormal. The provincial death 
rate was surpassed only by that of the Punjab. In 
municipal towns particularly the excess of deaths over 
births was marked, amounting to no less than 17°27 
"per thousand of population against g'75 in 1906. The 
number of deaths attributed to fevers was higher than 
in any of the preceding three years, and although the 
deaths from this cause during the months of July to 
November—usually the most feverish time—were fewer 
than in 1906, they were more numerous than in either 

1904 or igo5. Infant mortality, though not actually 
as high as in some previous years, showsa decided 
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tendency to rise and was higher than in any province 
except the Central Provinces." 


vat 


The Government under Sir John Hewett 
have given some evidence that they at any 
rate do not underrate the gravity of the 
situation and that within certain limits— 
no dofbt far too circumscribed—they are 
prepared to introduce some much needed 
measuffes of sanitary improvement. I cer- 
tainly do not say that they are not called 
upon todo more; indeed it is their just 
obligation to devote a much larger propor- 
tion of State revenues to sanitation, medical 
relief, education and other measures of 
domestic reform than under a vicious system 
of finance in which military expenditure 
absorbs the larger part of the revenues they 
are able to do. What are the people them- 
selves doing—-what have they done—what 
do they mean to do—to introduce improve- 
ments? With the liveliest recognition of 
the duties of the State there must exist a 
corresponding sense of our own duties. Are 
there not measures of domestic and social 
reform the introduction of which is essential 
but in regard to which the State can do 
next to nothing and the people can doa 
great deal? Is there not room for unlimited 
propagandist work in this field? How do the 
ignorant people keep their houses and what 
care is taken of the surroundings of houses ? 
What about the bringing up of children? Is 
there not a crying necessity for reform in 
many of the customs and habits of the 
people? How much has the ignorance of 
mothers to answer forin the matter of the 
frightful mortality among infants? And 
what about the enormous evils of premature 
marriage? These and other matters call for 
the urgent attention of the enlightened mem- 
bers of the community. Again, how much 
may private philanthropy not do tomakelife 
a little less cheerless for the poverty-stricken 
and helpless masses? One has only to 
read of the magnificent and admiration- 
compelling efforts of the public-spirited 
philanthropists in Western countries to 
realise the responsibility of those who have 
more than their fair share of the world’s 
good things and can afford the luxury of do- 
ing good. Social problems are of the first 
importance in India even more than in the | 
West, and the well-wishers of the country. 
cannot but regret that they receive so little 
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earnest attention from public workers. For 
sometime past the welkin is ringing with the 
cry of self-helf and no mendicancy. Is it 
too much to expect some evidence of the 
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sincerity of this oft-repeated cry in the shape 
of substantial and practical work for the 
amelioration of the lot of the people? 

C. Y. CHINTAMANI, 


EVOLUTION AN] REVOLUTION IN SCIENCE 
A CIVIC. DIRE 


HE doctrine of Evolution is a very old 
one. It was known to the ancient 
philosophers of India and Greece and 

also to some of the poets of ancient Europe. 
But although it isan old doctrine it has been 
clearly enunciated only since the middle of 
the nineteenth century. In its present form 
the doctrine is associated with the name of 
Darwin. It has been attempted to apply it 
equally to the physical, animal, vegetable, 
and even mineral worlds. Of every branch 
of science—mental, moral and physical, it 
has been considered to be a fundamental 
conception. 

For over a quarter of a century, the doc- 
trine as enunciated and elucidated by Darwin 
held its ground almost quite unchallenged 
—being accepted by the leading scientists 
of every country ofthe West. But since the 
last decade or more there have been some 
scientists who do not accept Darwinism in 
its entirety. Evolution according to Darwin 
may be defined to be continuous variation 
brought on by several circumstances. But 
there are now several scientists who hold 
that continuous variation does not satisfac- 
torily account for all the phenomena of 
Evolution. Francis Galton, in his paper on 
“Discontinuity in Evolution,” published in 
Mind, Vol. III, believes in spurts or sudden 
leaps being “competent to mould races 
without any help whatever from the process 
of selection, whether natural or sexufal.” 

Again in the same paper referring to dis- 
continuous or what he calls transilient varia- 
tion, he says :— 

‘‘A leap has taken place into a new position of stabi- 
lity. I am unable to conceive the possibility of Evolu- 
tionary progress except by transiliences, for, if they 
were mere divergences, each subsequent generation 
would tend to regress backward toward the typical 


centre, and the advance which has been made would be 
temporary and could not be maintained.” 


Another writer—Mr. William Bateson, 
believes thaé discontinuous variations are the 
all-important means of organic evolution. 

It is not necessary to quote other scientific 
authors whose expressed views coincide with 
the above. Evolution in the Darwinian 
sense of the term would not satisfactorily 
explain the phenomena of geological form- 
ations. ‘Thus, for instance, we may conceive 
as possible the formation of a mountain by 
piling up of atoms of sand or earth being 
accomplished in the course of centuries or 
thousands—or may be, millions of centuries. 
The formation of a mountain by the above 
process is quite possible. But it may be 
definitely stated that asa matter of fact 
no mountain was ever formed by the above 
process. The above process may account 
for the formation of mounds or hillocks, but 
notof mountains. Mountains are brought 
into existence by sudden volcanic eruptions 
and not bya slow process of accumulations. 
The Darwinian theory of Evolution would 
not also satisfactorily account for the pro- 
gress ofhuman society. Toa certain extent 
social progress may be achieved by evolution. 
But it does not reach its highest develop- 
ment by that process. As volcanic eruption 
lifts a mountain to its eminence, soa society 
reaches its height by a process analogous 
to volcanic eruption. That process is re- 
volution. Prince Kropotkin, the Russian 
exile and revolutionist, defines revolution to 
be “rapid evolution,” for he says that— 

‘‘Revolutions—that is, periods of accelerated rapic 
evolution and rapid changes—-are as much in_ the 
nature of human society as the slow evolution which 
incessantly goes on now among the civilized races ol 
mankind. And each time that such a period of 
accelerated evolution and reconstruction on a grand 


scale begins, civil war is lable to break out on a smal 
or large scale.’’* 


* , Pe 
Memoirs of a Revolutianist, p: 290. 
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what patriotism means. Should we not 
‘ee to it that there remains not even a ham- 
et without a school and without arrange- 
nents for imparting knowledge to the illi- 
erate adults by means of evening magic 
mntern lectures, Kathakatds, &c.? This 
work, to be successful, should be done by 
yersons and in a form entirely dissociated 
‘rom politics and even from the preaching 
of swadeshz. 

As to methods, let us try to learn the best 
educational methods to be found in any 
country, but in the mean time teach accord- 
ing to any method that we know. When 
there is famine in the land, we do not wait 
to discuss the fineness or coarserness of the 
food-grain, nor do we discuss the best styles 
of cooking. We boil properly any good food 
grains, fine or coarse,and give the food to 
the people. Thereis dire knowledge-famine 
n the land. Who will feed the starving 
ninds in India? 


The Annual Conferences, 


All the Conferences which usually meet 
juring Christmas week along with the 
Indian National-Congress will hold their 
sessions at Madras this year. The President- 
2lect of the Indian National Congress is 
Dr. Rash Behari GRiose, and the Chairman 
xf the Reception Committee of the Congress, 
Dewan Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Rao. 
Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar will pre- 
side over the Industrial Conference, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sankaran Nair, over the 
Social Conference, the Hon’ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, over the Temper- 
ance Conference, &c. &c. There will also be 
a Ladies’ Conference, and a Theistic Con- 
ference. ‘The Theosophical Convention will 
meet at Adyar, Madras. A meeting of the 
All-India Moslem League will also be held. 


Our Pictures, 


The Indian Society of Oriental Art is 
doing good work by supplying a limited 
number of reproductions of good Indian 
pictures at a moderate price, as will be 
seen in our advertisement columns. One 
of its beautiful pictures, “The Pardanashin,” 
we reproduce in this number by permission. 
We are able to reproduce a picture of the 
bronze of “Parvati” by the courtesy of 
Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, who has kindly 
sent us the photograph. The bronze is in 
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the Copenhagen National Museum. What 
treasures have been lost to India! Most of 
the Elephanta cave sculptures we were able 
to reproduce in a previous number from 
photographs kindly sent from his collection 
by Mr. P. V. Mavjee of Bombay, well- 
known for his literary tastes and anti- 
quarian zeal, 


An American Village School. 


We should like to draw the attention 
of eur readers to the description of an 
American Village School given by Mr. Saint 
Nihal Singh in this number in the article 
“The Germ of the up-to-date in rural 
America.’ They will at once perceive that 
not the best College in India is so well 
equipped for its work as this American 
Village School is for its. Why this differ- 
ence? It is no use giving the stereotyped re- 
ply, ‘it isthe Government that is to blame.” 
A people gets the sort of government that 
it deserves. Let us lay this bitter truth to 
our hearts that we are to blame. Let us 
resolve, each according to his ability and 
opportunity, to wipe off the reproach of 
being a backward people. 


A Glass Factory. 


We have received a copy of the prospectus 
of the Kashi Glass Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd. The Company has been able to secure 
the services of Mr. S. R. Sinha, who com- 
pleted his education at the Tokyo Imperial 
University and received a special training 
in glass-making in the Higher Technical 
School, Tokyo, and a practical training 
in two Well-known glass factories in Japan 
for three years and a half. So there is no 
doubt the factory will be well-managed. 
We personally knowygome of the Directors. 
They are men of tried honesty and public 
spirit. Most of them have practical know- 
ledge of business. It is intended to start 
the factory at Barakar and work it according, 
to the latest scientific methods. The 
locality chosen is most suitable for obtain 
ing raw materials. It is near the railway 
station and not far from Calcutta. These 
are facts of great commercial importance. 
Besides, Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi 
Bahadur of Kasimbasar, who has become 
a shareholder, has agreed to give the land 
required for buildings on advantageous terms 
and coal, too, for the first two or three years 
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at cheap rates. So that altogether the Com- 
pany starts with fine prospects. It is an 
interprovincial concern, in which the United 
‘Provinces and Bengal are equally interested. 
We hope the combined wealth and energy 
of these provinces will make it a success. 
Such concerns are calculated, too, tq be- 
come lasting ties of friendship between pro- 
vince and province. For the prospectus 
one has to write to the Secretary, 1B, 
Buchai Tola, Gaighat, Benares City. 


The Tinnevelly Sedition Case. 


It is some consolation that in the Tinne- 
velly Sedition Case, Mr. Chidambaram Pil- 
lai’s sentence has been reduced from trans- 
portation for life to one for 6 years; though 
we are of opinion that he ought not to have 
been punished at all. That he is being 
made to do the hardest work of criminals is 
illegal and unjustifiable. The police re- 
porters in this case on whose evidence he 
was convicted were not skilled in the art of 
reporting. Some of them are said to have 
taken down speeches in English as they were 
delivered in Tamil! The mother-tongue of 
the principal witness was Hindustani, and 
not Tamil. 


As police reporters have already cut a 
prominent figure in sedition trials and seem 
destined to be more conspicuous in future, 
let us see what Lord Morley said on such 
evidence when he was plain Mr. John Morley. 

|'In his address on Home Rule, delivered 
before the Union Society at Oxford on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1888, he said :— 

1 will ask the House to listen to a little extract which 
I am going to read to show the kind of evidence which 
in these courts is thought good enough. It is the case 
of a certain Irish member, Mr. Sheehy, who was 
convicted, and this isa very short passage from the 
cross-examination of tl#” shorthand writer. Mr. 

hmheehy was brought up for words spoken; it was 
vitally important to know what were the words 
spoken, for which he was about to have inflicted upon 
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him a very severe punishment. This is, in a very a 
words, a passage from the cross-examination of the 
Government reporter. ‘Did you ever study shorthand? 
‘I did not. I might look over the book, but that i: 
all. As far as I know, shorthand is not studied bj 
any manin the barracks. There was no constabl 
to my knowledge, in French Park on the day of t 
meeting who knew shorthand. The meeting laste 
from 3 o’clock till a quarter to five, and Mr. Sheehy 
was speaking the greater part of the time. When 
Mr. Sheehy spoke a sentence or a sentence anda, 
half, I took down all I could remember at the timed 
I took no note of what he would be saying while I was, 
taking down the two sentences which I remembered 
atthe time. I consider Mr. Sheehy a slow speaker. ’: 
‘While you would be writing a sentence, how many; 
sentences would he get ahead of you?’ ‘Well’ saidi 
the constable or reporter, ‘he might get two or three.’, 
‘Then when you would complete your sentence, would, 
you skim over what he had said in the meantime and! 
then catch him up again?’ ‘Yes, 1 would try an 
remember what he would say in the meantime.’ ‘When 
you say that you would try and remember, what do 
you mean?’ ‘{f mean that when I heard « 
sentence or two | would take that down and pay nc 
attention to what he would say in the meantime..”’ 

‘How many gentlemen here must have been ir; 
English courts and heard the careful, austere, anc! 
impressive standards which the judges of those court! 
apply to evidence. I say when you hear such evidenc ' 
as that, do you not think you are listening to the 
proceedings of a court in a comic opera ? Pray remark 
that in a charge of this kind a phrase or a qualification 
of a phrase may be of vital importance. It may make 
all the difference in the construction and the interpre- 
tation that the court would pug upon a word spoken 
and yet you see that the qualifying phrases and words, 
might have been dropped out while the reporter was 
taking down the other sentences. It is a sheer carica- 
ture of evidence. Can you wonder that under such 
circumstances as those, of which I have given you three 
actual illustrations—that Irishmen do not respect the 
law and do not revere the tribunals where that law 1s 
administered ? Imagine how the existence of such a 
state of things would affect you who are Englishmen. 
Would you endure to be under exceptional repressive 
legislation of this kind so administered? I do not 
believe you would. Englishmen never acquiesced in 
legislation and administration of that kind ; they have 
fought against it from age to age, and Irishmen will 
rightly fight against it from age to age.” 


But what is sauce for even the Irish goose 
is not sauce for the Indian gander. 
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The Government of India: by Syam Sundar Das, B.A, 

' Assistant Head Master, Central Hindu Collegiate 

' School, Benares. The Indian Press, Allahabad, 
1908, Price Re. 2. 


This small volume of 139 pages is compiled from the 
1ew edition of the Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. IV, and 
s intended to meet the requirements of candidates for 
he School Leaving Certificate Examination in the 
Jnited Provinces, and also to supply the want of a 
vandbook on the present system of British administra- 
ion in India. The subjects dealt with are: The 
xovernment of India, the Provincial Governments, the 
lative States and Foreign relations, Legislation and 
‘istice, the Public Peace, the Public Health, Education, 
wocal Self-Government, Public Works, the Public 
Purse. In the main, the book covers the same ground as 
Sir William Lee-Warner’s Citizen of India, with this 
difference, that controversial topics have been as a 
rule avoided, and there is no laboured attempt at 
vyhitewashing the admjnistration and inculcating 
oyalty and obedience to authority. Only a few statis- 
ics have been given, and the writer has confined him- 
self to the main features of the administration. It will 
certainly give the youthful students a good general 
idea of the system of administration prevalent in the 
country, and in so far will serve a useful purpose. 
There is, however, someamount of suppressio veri which 
is equivalent to suggestio falst. This could not well 
be avoided in a treatise compiled exclusively from 
official sources. One instance will suffice: speaking 
of the Judicial Service, the writer says at page 41: 
‘‘Pleaders of a certain standing are generally appoint- 
ed in the first instance as Munsiffs, and they can by 
gradual promotion or by selection rise to the highest 
bostin that branch: viz., to that of a High Court or 
Chief Court Fudge.” Theoretically of course, but 
practically, the exact opposite would be much nearer 
the truth. 


The get-up of the book is first-rate, and does credit 


to the Indian Press, Allahabad. The frontispiece is 
an excellent portrait of His Majesty the King. 


XxX. 


Ranade (Nateson & Co., Madras.) 


This is a delightfully written pamphlet. The ac- 
count of Mr. Ranade’s life is not loaded with irritat- 
ingly insipid remarks and the writer deserves our 
thanks for not indulging in heroic epithets which are 
apt to get on one’s nerves, In his estimate of Mr. 


Ranade’s career and work he has put certain things, 
though lovingly, on the debit side too. Mr. Ranade’s 
temper was not of the sort “that gallops till it falls.” 
He had nothing volcanic or tempestuous about him. 
His hfe to the reader of this pamphlet seems to have 
been equable and tranquil, for he never ‘‘strove to 
spread new faiths by brilliant sword-play with but- 
toned foils.’’ What pleases us most is the fact that 
Mr, Ranade was particularly free from small jealousies 
which make breaches even in the noblest natures. 
History, says Mr. Morley, affords us too many proofs 
that scholarship and learning by no means purge 
men of acrimony, of vanity, of arrogance, of a murder- 
ous tenacity about trifles. All this was happily absent 
in Mr. Ranade’s case, as we learn from the perusal 
of the pages before us, There was a unique combina- 
tion of an indomitable spirit in quest of truth with 
utter self-effacement. He never fretted. He never 
grudged the meed of praise due to another. 
felt depressed when he saw the laurel crown handed 
over even to combatants of lesser calibre. Amidst pre- 
sent day bickerings and squabbles it is certainly inspir- 
ing to turn to one who always maintained a dignified 
front and like Mill “showed himself so wholly free from 
the vulgarity of the sage and recognised the social 
destination of knowledge and kept the elevation of the 
great art of social existence ever before him as the 
ultimate end of all speculative activity’’ (Morley). 


Mr. Ranade’s Speeches on Social Reform will! be 
constantly referred to by those who are keenly in- 
terested in the movement now on foot almost all over 
the country, and his catholicity of view and undimmed 
vision of certain issues in a nation’s life will always be 
a spur to men of meaner mould. Forthe great thing 
in a man is his clear gaze—his conscious step across 
fate or circumstance or environment towards a goal 
seen by the inward eye. His utterances may not be 
linked thunders nor his march make the ground trem- 
ble beneath him, yet he is ceMaln to seize the imagina- 
tion and impress his stamp upon the age. 


Hira Lat CHATTFRJEE. 


Notes ef Travels by J. Nelson Fraser, printed by ne 


Christan Literature Society, Madras. 


This little book of 251 pages, is an interesting ac- 
count of travels through some historic places of Europe 
and Asia by ascholar of well-known literary reputa- 
tion. This is not a travellers’ guide book buta literary 
production of great merit giving the impressions and 
reminicences of the author when visiting the memor- 
able sights and scenes of the two continents. The 
descriptions of Italy, Germany, Switzerland and Sicily 
will be read by all with great interest, white the ac- 


He never * 


-- lillies, 
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count of Kedarnath, a glimpse of Agra and of Ceylon, 
are of absorbing interest to an Indian. The Book is 
very well fitted by its size, get-up and contents to be 


’a prize book for Indian School and College Students. 


S. 


The Aryan Marriage, with special veference to 
the age question, a critical and historical stufy by 
R. Raghunath Rao, B.A. price Rs. 1-8. Printed 
by G. A. Natesun & Co., Madras. 


The question of Aryan marriage is a subject not 
free from difficulty. We agree with Mrs. Annie 
Besant in saying that there is no ideal of marriag@ like 
the Indian ideal. But the most unfortunate thing 
about the whole affair is that the people have forgotten 
the ideal and are struggling in the meshes of pernicious 
customs and superstitions. The author has proved 
that the marriage contemplated in the Vedas ts that 
of grown up men and women and not of children in 
their teens. It never contemplated marriage before 
puberty. The marriage mantyvas quoted show con- 
clusively that they could apply only to post-pubescent 
and never to pre-pubescent marriages. 

How is it then that pre-pubescent marriages have 
come into vogue in India? Some explain it on the 
ground of foreign invasions that have been devastating 
India for the last thousand years or more. Be that as 
if may, it can not be said that pre-pubescent marriages 
were totally unknown to ancient India, for in the Ch- 
handogya Upanishad we find the account of a Rishi 


called Pushasti Chakrayana who had an immature wife. 


[See Chhandogya Upanishad 1—x—1]. The pas- 
sage, however, 1s doubtful, as the word ‘aézkz’ translated 
as immature, may mean a virgin also. In fact, 
Anandagiri has so explained it. 

So it may be asserted that proofs of pre-pubescent 
marriages are very meagre in the history of ancient 
India. During the Vedic period such marriages were 
unknown. In the Sutra period also we do not find 
many traces of it, and were merely tolerated by the 
Sutra authors. It is during this period that the caste 
system seems to have’ established itself and with the 
caste system came all its attendant evils. 

The book is an interesting one on the whole, though 
the author's digressions into theosophical races and 
sub-races are rather out of place and will not be well- 
appreciated by a non-theosophic Hindu. The chapter 
on the marital affinities, moreover, is obscene and 
though the descriptions®ferein given may be well 
tolerated in a book of physiology, they are simply 
scandalous and therefore objectionable in a handbook 
like this, meant for the general public. 

We donot, however, agree with the author in his 
assertion that under the ancient Hindu Law the re- 
marriage of widows was not allowed. Here the 
\author 1s carried away by his prejudices and does not 
appear to have studied the ancient Aryan texts on 
re-marriage, 5. 


Urpbu. 


Khyalat-t-Lajpat, by Lgla Lalchand Falak. Price 
Rs. 1-8-0, Printed by the Bande Matavam Book 
’ Agency, Lahore. 


This book of 450 pages gives an interesting and, on 
the whole,fair account of Lala Lajpat Rai. In get-up 
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it is all that could be desired. It is divided into fou 
parts, w7s., Introductory, Articles and Essays of Lale 
Lajpat Rai, his speeches and lect ures, and his letters. 

The introduction of the book, whichis penned b 
Lala Har Dayal, M.A., a man of high literary fame, is 
one of the best portions in the whole book. In hi 
chaste, forcible and fluent language, the writer givé 
us a brief but impressive, short but clear and instructiv 
account of the Lala’s life, and presents in glowing 
colours the scenes of his labour and the fields of his 
activity. His philanthropic, educational, religious and 
political careers are well depicted therein. The preface 
by the compiler is another matter of interest in the 
first part. 


The second and the third parts of the book appear 
to have been rather hastily compiled. The translation 
in some places isnot quite harmonious. A reader feels 
as if some thing is wanting in them. Lala Lajpat Rai 
is a first-rate Urdu scholar and speakerand his Urdu 
speeches and writings are numerous. The compiler, 
therefore, would have done betterto incorporate these 
Urdu speeches and writings of Lala Sahib instead of 
covering the pages of the book mostly with the tran- 
slations of the English lectures and articles. Had the 
compiler taken the trouble of mentioning when and 
under what circumstances these articles and speeches 
were writen and delivered, the book would have proved 
of greater interest and usefulness. 


The last is perhaps the best part of the book. 
Among the letters the most interesting are those that 
were written by Lala Sahib to his friends and relations 
from abroad. The description of the places visited by 
him, the condition and characteristics of their peoples— 
social, intellectual and political—and the lesson they 
teach us, are of absorbingeinterest to all Indian 
readers. 


NIRANJAN MITRA. 


GUJURATI. 


Kaviavya Bhugol, Part I, pp. 36. Part Il, pp. 
52, by Fivabhat Amichand Patel. Headmaster, 
Babu Pannalal Faina High School, Bombay. 
Price o-4-6. Paper (1908). 


The aim of the writer is to completely do away 
with the system of learning geographical names 
and definitions by rote obtaining at present in 
our schools. He substitutes a system of catechism 
by means of which the child student is taught 
to look about him intelligently and note what he 
observes on paper provided in the book. The 
first part gently leads the learner from his own 
locality and school-room up to the island-geography 
and topography of Bombay. The second part ts 
illustrated witha map of the Town and Island of 
Bombay (the subject matter of the compilation) and 
also a sketch showing its physical conformation. The 
attempt is a praiseworthy one, and bespeaks an 
observant nature in the writer, which he has tried to 
utilise for the benefit of his brother teachers. 


K. M. J. 


——s 


According to Edgar Quinet— 

“Great revolutions are the prominent and enduring 
landmarks on the highway of the world, far raised 
above all surrounding objects pointing the progress 
not of particular nations but of the human race.”’ 

But while attention has been paid to the 
study of the laws which govern evolution, 
no attempt has yet been made to study the 
circumstances which bring about revolutions. 

When human society has evolved, that 1s, 
made progress to a certain extent, and when 
some ferment has been introduced in itt, 
the further progress of society does not 
follow the line of “continuous variation,” 
but of “discontinuous variation,’ that is of 
sudden leaps. The ferment may be generated 
within or introduced from without. The 
ferment is of the shape of a high ideal, 
it may be religious, political or social. The 
revolution takes place when there is no 
safety-valve for the escape of the gases 
generated by the action of the ferment. 
The proper name for the social safety-valve 
is Liberty. Prof. Sheldon Amos, in his 
treatise on the Science of Law, says that 

“T iberty, in itself, is a negative term denoting ab- 
sence of restraints; on its positive side it denotes the 
fulness of individual existence.” 

It is when liberty in any sphere of life 
is curtailed, or the safety-valve closed, that 
the occurrence of a revolution becomes 
possible. For, to quote the above-mentioned 
jurist, liberty : 

‘implies rest, meditation, imagination, slow and 
steady culture of the faculties, combinations and 
associations for all serts of purposes, and especially 
that slowly formed belief in the certain power of carry- 
ing resolutions into action on which so much of human 
greatness depends.” 

From its very nature, no revolution can 
be accomplished with rose water, because 
it meansa resistance to existing circums- 
tances, and it tries to restore liberty. The 
French Revolution is often used as an illus- 
tration of a typical revolution, for it swept 
away every vestige of the old. Kingsley, 
speaking of the French Revolution, says :-— 


“But, side by side with the death, there was mani- 
fold fresh birth; side by side with the decay, there was 
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Again, he says that the French Revolu- 
tion proclaimed the doctrine that-— 

“In each man there is a God-given individuality, 
an independent soul, which no Government or man 
has a right to crush, or can crush, in the long run,” 

But ‘discontinuous variation” in social 
progress does not necessarily mean revolu- 
tion. It is a sudden leap “competent to 
mould® races without any help whatever 
from the process of selection.” 


Sir@Jenry Howorth, k.c.1£., in his address 
delivered as president at the Shrewsbury 
meeting of the Archzological Institute, 
July 24, 1894, and printed in The Antiquary, 
London,'September, 1894, said :— 

“We talk of a Stone age, of a Bronze age, and of an 


Iron age, and these are excellent terms when we apply 
them to some particular area like Scandinavia to which 


Pacific and in many parts of America and their adop- 
tion of iron; * *” 

Well, this is a very good illustration of 
what may be properly called ‘discontinuous 
variation’ in the evolution of civilization. 


Great stress should be laid on “disconti- 
nuous variation” as a means of progress ; 
for in India, Anglo-Indians are never tired 
of telling the people of this country that 
they are not yet fitted to enjoy the representa- 
tive or parliamentary form of Government, 
because they have not passed through all 
those stages of society which England and 
other countries of Europe have done. Tak- 
ing it for granted that their statement of 
facts is accurate, it is necessary to remind 
them that Evolution does not necessarily 
mean “continuous variations.” It also means 
“discontinuous variations’—a fact which 


active growth; side by side with them, fostered by die ie lost sight of even by Darwin 
them, though generally in strong opposition to them, 1MSCil, 
whether conscious or unconscious.” 

Saerervncnonnegeteniarsaee———waen oman. 


KILUDA BAKTISH, THE INDIAN BODLEY 


Life and Character, * 


Khan Bahadur Khuda Bakhsh, c.1.8.. was 
born at Chapra in North Bihar, on Tue§day, 
and Aug., 1842, (23rd Jamadus-Sani, 1258 
of the Hijera era). His family was distin- 
guished for scholarship if not wealth, and one 
of his ancestors, Qazi Haibatullah, took 
part in compiling the Institutes of Aurangzib 
(Fatawa-i-Alamgiri.) Muhammad Bakhsh, 
the father of our hero, practised as a lawyer 
at Bankipur. Though not a rich man, 
he had a passion for Persian and Arabic 
books and succeeded in adding 1200 manus- 
cripts to the 300 which he had.received by 
inheritance. On his death-bed he charged 
young Khuda Bakhsh to complete the collec- 
tion in every branch of Oriental learning 
and to build a library hall for the use of the 
public. The family was then in hard straits; 
there was no patrimony for Khuda Bakhsh, 
and the future seemed cheerless. But with- 
out a moment’s hesitation or fear, he accept- 
ed his father’s command, and right nobly 
did he fulfil it. The 1500 volumes left be- 
hind by Muhammad Bakhsh have now in- 
creased to about 5,000, and their value in 
1891, when they numbered only 3,000, was 


estimated by an expert under Sir Alfred 


Croft at two and a half lakhs of Rupees 
(£16,666.) An English collection, worth 
nearly a lakh of Rupees, has been added. 
And the whole has been housed in a splen- 
did edifice costing Rs. 80,000. All these 
represent the life’s work of one man, Khuda 
Bakhsh. 

Young Khuda Bakhsh read in Calcutta for 
sometime under the care of Nawab Amir Ali 
iShan Bahadur, a pleader of the Sadar Court, 
who maintained the English administration 
at Patna during the Mutiny. Sad news from 
home recalled the young student to Banki- 
pur: his father was stricken with palsy, un- 
able to earn anything, and the family was in 

great distress. Khuda Bakhsh was called 
upon to support them. He applied for a 
natb-ship under a Munsif, but without success. 
Appointed peshkir of the District Judge, he 


soon disagreed with his chief, Mr. Latour, 
and resigned. We next see him serving as 
Deputy Inspector of Schools for 15 months. 
But in January, 1868, he passed the Higher 
Grade Pleadership examination held at 
Patna, threw up his post, joined the local 
bar, at the age of 25, and followed a career 
of striking brilllancy and success from the 
outset. On the very day that he began his 
practice, he signed ror wakalat-namahs. Of 
no other lawyer has such phenomenal suc- 
cess been recorded. 

His memory was wonderful; and numer- 
ous as his cases were, he required only a 
rapid view to master his briefs. Sir Louis 
Jackson, a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, 
while on a visit to Patna was struck by 
Khuda Bakhsh’s advocacy, and was pleased 
to learn that he was the son of Muhammad 
Bakhsh whom he had known well during his 
District Judgeship of Patna. Sir Louis visited 
the bed-ridden Muhammad Bakhsh and 
offered Khuda Bakhsh a sub-judgeship with 
hopes of promotion to the Statutory Civil 
Service. But he had a roaring practice and 
declined to enter the public service. 

Public honours, however, came thick 
uponhim. Like a true citizen he cheerfully 
gave his free services in many a public cause. 
For his work on the School Committee he 
got a Certificate of Honour at the Delhi 
Durbar of 1877. He was the first Vice-Chair- 
man of the Patna Municipality and of the 
Patna District Board, when these self-gov- 
erning bodies were created by Lord Ripon. 
His forensic ability found recognition in his 
appointment as Government Pleader; and 
he received the highest honour of his pro- 
fession when, in 1894, he was appointed 
Chief Justice of the High Court of the 


Nizam. A Khan Bahadurship was conferred 


on him in January, 1883, anda C. I. E.in 
1903. Hewas alsoa Fellow of the (old) 
Calcutta University. . 
Returning from Haidarabad in 1898, he 
again joined the Banktpur bar. But his 
health was already on the decline, and the 
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ally at. ade over to 5 the pu 
sreathed ne last, fee alan spl se his  trust-deed, on agth October, 1891, one 
66th year just the day before. His younger conditions being that the Mss. should n 
7 _ brother, Mr. Abul Hassan, Bar.-at-law, 1s removed from Patna. The donor int 
“now Chief Judge of the Calcutta Small selfishness did not even give his own n 
: “Cau e Court. Of Khuda Bakhsh’s sons, to hit gift, but called it the Oriental P 
idest, Ms. Salah-ud-din, M.A., B.C.L. Library. The public, however, do not ac 
5: is already made his this gelf-effacement, and the Khuda Bal 
st, the second Mr. Libr&ry is the only name by which. 
y Superintendent of known in India and Europe. 
rare knowledge _ of Ve Pee 


















































is. Devotion to the Library | 


Khuda ~ Bakhsh’s devotion 
ot to be measured by th 
n it, practically all his ear 
eart was set on it. The 1 

tt of his thoughts in wa 
-.His very dreams c 
wo of them are here given 











uda Bakhsh was one of the greatest nd 
horities on Islamic bibliography. An-~ ro: 
rticle from his pen on this subject appeared 
the Nineteenth Century. But it represents 
ly a small part of his knowledge. I 
ember how one day he poured out of 
opious store of his memory, a full list of 
biographers and critics from the first 

of the Hijera tothe eighth, with 
ng comments on the value of each. 
of their works he had himself collected. 
las! Arabic isalreadya dead language 
ja. Healso compiled a descriptive 
ogue of many of his manuscripts, (the 
bub-ul-albab, written in Persian and 
lithographed at Haidarabad in 1314 A.nH.) 
‘Next to the acquisition of a rare MS., what 

~ gave him most delight was to see any body 
E using his library in carrying on research. 








“At first MSS. came in very slowly. 
one night a stranger came to me in 
dream and said, ‘If you want books 
with me.’ I followed him to a grand 
ing like the Lucknow Imambara, anc 
ed at the gate, while my guide en 
After a while he came out and took~ mé 
side to a vast hall in which a veiled t 
sat surrounded by his friends. My 
said, ‘This man has come for the m: 
cripts.” The veiled one replied ‘Le 
be given to him.’ Shortly after this, 
began to pour into my library from. va 
places.” , 


[This was a vision. of the the | rc 
Muhammad and his Ashab or Compan 


. The Library Building. “One night I dreamt that the lan 
Khuda Bakhsh had promised to his dying ~ the library was filled with a dense crow 
her to erect a house for the library, but people. When I came out of my | 
ray in which he carried out his promise they cried out, ‘The Prophet is on a visi 
t chave delighted Muhammad Bakhsh’s your Library, and you are not here to she 
in paradise. This middle-class lawyer— him round | !’ I hastened to the manuscr 
are 3 or 4 such men in every District room,‘and found him gone; but there 
ourt in Bengal,--spent Rs. 80,000 on the two manuscripts of the Hadis (Tradit 
library. building. It is a two-storied struc- lying open on the table. These, the | 
ture ‘with a spacious hall and two side said, had been read by the Provhet.* 
rooms on. the first floor and a wide shady Wcce volumes now contain a note by I h 
randah Paste all around it. The two Bakhsh, stating that they are never to 
verandahs and most of allowed to g~ out of the Library; but 
reason is given for the prohibition oe 
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* unfortunately for the, 
could neither read nor’ 
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last years, 


train a weakening of the intellect, he 


tantly thought of it and conjured up 
uginary dangers to it. The position of 
book init was fixed in his memory. 
ly two days before his death he accurately 
cribed the case and shelf in which a 
-of Abu Daud Tialsi’s Masnad is kept. 
still picture to my eyes the vendrable 
er ashe sat near the library porch, 
oka resting on a tripod, his grey hair 
ard and plain white dress conspicuous 
a distance. There were usually one 
wo visitors with him, or he was sedately 
ing over the leaves of a manuscript. 


The National Importance of his 
Library. 


He lies buried in the place which he 
red so well, and to which he gave his 
A low unpretentious tomb, between 
2 Library building and the Reading room, 
ks the last resting-place of the grea 
actor and first citizen of Patn 
ng from the middle class -wh« 
country richer by a treasure ‘sur 
gifts of princes and millionaires. 
the Indian Bodley, and unborn 
ms of Indian scholars and readers will 
ass his memory and say that he was rightly 
xed Khuda Bakhsh, ‘the Gift of God.’ 
r, the value of his gift and its full signi- 
nce in the growth of our nation will be 
ed more and more as time passes. At 
ent the Indian Orientalists are a small 
,and few of them have taken to Persian, 
‘none to Arabic. A European scholar, 
specting this library and noticing 
sk of readers, remarked to Khuda 


, “What a fine cemetery for books have © 


ilt! In Europe such a library would 
en daily thronged with a hundred 
s busy in research; but I see none 
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re.” But it will not be so with us 


nong us. In the meantime the 
seats forms a nucleus round 


torical Anglo-l 

Kirkpatrick, Gladwin, F Fitzpa’ 

Scott, &c. Even in those early day: 
power, while they conquered 

the land, they eagerly hunted for M 
bequeathed them for their country’s 
Many rare and even unique works have 
disappeared from India, and now adorn 
libraries of European capitals. Eu 
savants use them; to the Indian sc 
unless he is rich enough to visit Europe 
are sealed books. The Khuda Ba 
Library, by offering a well-known 
secure nome for books ane ensuring 


seen in some recent valuables 
MSS. to this Library by generous 
madan gentlemen. Jahangir’s book of f 
telling, 7.e.,a copy of Hafiz’s Odes, w 


a hes used to open at random to nei 
‘+ future (just as they took sortes from Virgi 


poems in medizeval Europe),—has been pi 


1s. H ey _sented by M. Subhanullah Khan of Goralkte 
genera- 


pur. It contains marginal notes in the 
Emperor's own hand, stating when and with 
what result he consulted this oracle! Then 
again, Secretary Inayatullah Khan's Akham- 
i-Alamgiri, giving the Emperor Aurangzib’s 
letters in his last years and graphically 
describing the coming breakdown of 
Imperial authority, was formerly known 
name only; no public library in Europe o 
India had a copy of it. Last October 
discovered an old Badshahi MS. of it in 
Rampur (Rohilkhand) State Library and got 
the Nawab’s kind permission to take a copy 
On my return to Bankipur, what was m 
surprise and pleasure to sce that anothe 
copy of it, (once belonging to some noble o 
the Court, and affording many differences o 
reading,)——had been shortly before presentec : 
by Safdar Nawab! These are only tw 
examples out of many which show 

this library has been the means of keep 

in India India’s literary treasures. 


Its Paintings and Caligra 


The specimens of eastern 
_ Chinese, Central Asian, Persiz 
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KHUDA BAKHSH, THE INDIAN BODLEY 


dent of Oriental Art, and have gained the 
warmest praise from a critic of Mr. Havell’s 
ability. Many of them are illuminations of 
manuscripts from the Mughal Imperial Libra- 
ry, some from Ranjit Singh’s collection, most 
others from the picture-albums of the nobles 
of the Courts of Delhi and Lucknow, or 
scrap-books completed piecemeal after years 
of waiting and search by the untiring and 
single-minded founder. Most of the por- 
traits of bygone celebrities are unique. The 
very papers in which the manuscripts are 
written are of such varied description and 
represent so many countries and periods of 
the paper-making art, that a volume might 
be written on them. The finest and most 
numerous specimens of Persian penmanship 
are to be found here of any country in Asia. 


Its English Books. 


Great as are the value and celebrity of its 
Persian and Arabic manuscripts, its English 
2x00ks are of no mean importance even by 
their side. There are standard works on 
2very subject,—Poetry, Philosophy, History, 
Fiction, Essays, &c.—and costly and very 
complete collections of Dictionaries, English 
translations of Oriental works, and rare 
books on Indian history. Alibone’s Diectzo- 
nary of Enghsh Literature ( with the Supple- 
ment) the Dictionary of National Biography, 
63 Vols., the Sacred Books of the East, Bur- 
ton’s Arabian Nights, and many more are 
to be found here only in all Bihar. There 
is a set of the very first edition of the 
Waverley Novels. Admirers of Scott will 
be delighted to see the once famous small 
volumes, printed at Edinburgh by Scott’s 
friend and ruinator Ballantyne, and bearing 
on the title-page the words “By the author of 
Waverley” and not Scott’s name,—(for he 
was still the “Great Unknown,” “the Wiz- 
ard of the North !’’) 

Of the illustrated English books the total 
price runs up to several thousands of rupees. 
There are Griffiths’ Ajanta Caves, Maisey’s 
Sachi, Cunningham’s Bharhut, Fergusson 
and Taylor’s Bijapur and Dharwar and 
Mysore, Finden’s Byron, and many more. 
Khuda Bakhsh had purchased an entire 
aibrary in England by auction for £4,000 
‘Rs. 60,000). Hence the beautiful leather 
sinding of most of his English volumes. 


The Romance of his Book Collection. 
There are many romances connected with 
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the growth and history of the hbrary. The 
most precious MSS. in India were undoubt- 
edly those of the Mughal library of Delhi. 
Thither, through the 16th and 17th centuries, 
came all rare and fine examples of caligraphy 
and illumination in the East. Some were 
purchased, others were executed by artists 
retained in the Imperial service, some were 
secured by conquest (as of Golconda and 
Haidgrabad in Aurangzib’s reign), and many 
by the confiscation of the goods of great 
nobles on their death.* Thus was formed 
the largest library in the east at that period, 
for, while Central Asia, Persia, and Arabia 
were torn by incessant war, India enjoyed 
peace under the Great Mughals. In the r8th 
century many of these found their way to 
the library of the Nawabs of Oudh. But 
the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 brought about 
the fall of Delhi and Lucknow. The Im- 
perial and Nawabi treasures were dispersed. 
The Nawab of Rampur (Rohilkhand) who 
had joined the English got the best of the 
loot, as he had proclaimed among the 
victorious loyal sepoys that he would pay 
one rupee for every MS. brought to him. 
Khuda Bakhsh began his collection much 
later; but there was the greatest rivalry 
between him and the Nawab. At last Khuda 
Bakhsh won over from the Nawab’s side 
that jewel of a book-hunter Muhammad 
Magi, an Arab, paid hima regular salary 
of Rs. 50 a month (besides commission) for 
18 years, and employed him in searching 
for rare MSS. (mostly Arabic) in Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt, and Persia, (especially Beirut 
and Cairo.) It was Khuda Bakhsh’s invari- 
able practise to pay the double railway 
fare to every manuscript-seller who visited 
Bankipur, whether he bought anything or 
not. Thus his fame spread throughout 
India, and he was given the first choice of 
every MS. on sale inany part of the country. 

Curiously enough, one year the library 
was br@ken open by a former book-binder 
and some of the best MSS stolen. The 
thief sent them for sale to a broker or 
merchant at Lahore, and the latter unsus- 
pectingly offered them to Khuda Bakhsh as 
the likeliest person to buy them! So tn the 
end the honest man came by his own and 
the thief was punished. 


In another case divine justice was secured 


* On the death of Akbar’s poet-laurcate Faizi, his 4300 
volumes were added to the Emperor’s library. i 
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by a similar roundabout process. Mr. J. B. 
Eliot, Provincial Judge of Patna, (a great 
book-collector and donor to the Bodleian), 
borrowed a unique MS. of the Odes of 
Kamaluddin Ismail Isfahani from Muham- 
mad Bakhsh, and afterwards refused to 
return it, offering a large price for it. The 
owner indignantly declined, but hefd his 
peace. When Mr. Eliot retired, he packed 
his choicest MSS. in some cases and sh§pped 
them to England, while his worthless books 
were putin another case and left at Patna 
to be sold by auction. But by the irony of 
fate orthe hand of God, call it what you 
will, —not only the extorted volume of Odes 
but some other rare MSS. (such as_ the 
Majalis-i-Khamsa bearing Shah Jahan’s 
autograph) had got into the wrong case, and 
Muhammad Bakhsh bought them ! On reach- 
ing England Mr. Eliot discovered his mis- 
take, only to fret and fume in vain. 

One day when Khuda Bakhsh was driving 
back from the High Court at Haidarabad, 
his eyes, ever on the look-out for books, dis- 
covered a bundle of volumes, on a sack of 
flour in a grocer’s shop. He stopped, turned 
the books over, and asked the price. The 
owner shrewdly answered, “To any other 
man I should have sold these old and rotten 
papers for Rs. 3. But as your Lordship is 
interested in them they must contain some- 
thing of value. I want Rs. 20 for them.” 
A true guess, for along with some worthless 
things the bundle contained an old work on 
Arabic bibliography not to be found else- 
where. Immediately after Khuda Bakhsh’s 
purchase, Rs. 400 were offered for it by the 
Nizam, but in vain. 


Its Literary Treasures. 


One of its literary treasures, Jahangir’s 
Book of Fate, has been already described. 
Another is an autograph copy of the Skahan 
shah-namah, an epic poem celebrating the 
victories of Sultan Muhammad II ¢he con- 
queror of Constantinople in 1453), written 
by the author in 1594 and presented to Sul- 
tan Muhammad II. Many bold and striking 
battle-pieces illuminate the volume, which 


reached India in Shah Jahan’s reign and- 


either that Emperor or some later owner 
paid Rs. 750 forit. Jami’s poem Yusuf wa 
~ Zulaikha, copied by the greatest of Indian 
caligraphists, Nur Ali, for which Jahangir 
paid 1,000 gold mohurs, now adorns this 
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library. There are two of Shah Jahan’s 
Commonplace Books, one of them contain- 
ing his signature at the age of 14, —Dara 
Shikoh’s autograph copy of his work, the 
Lives of the Saints (Safinat-ul-awliya),—the 
Odes of Hafiz belonging to the king of Gol- 
conda and brought away to Delhi as a spoil 
of war,—Amir Khusrau’s Masnavi copied 
for Sultan Abdul Aziz of Bukhara by Mir 
Ali (who was kept in confinement for 3 years 
to finish it,)—Ranjit Singh’s military account- 
book, with entries in Persian and Gurmukhi, 
-—the richly illuminated copy of Firdausi’s 
Shahnamah which Ali Mardan Khan present- 
ed to Shah Jahan at his first audience,—the 
Works of Khusrau containing the seal of 
Akbar’s mother Hamida Banu Begam,— 
Hatifi’s romance Shiria wa Khusrau written 
for Ibrahim Adil Shah, King of Bijapur, ina 
fine small hand,—and Jahangir’s Autobio- 
graphy presented by himself to the King of 
Golconda, and brought back by Aurangzib’s 
son after the conquest. Among the best 
illuminated MSS. are (x) a History of Timur’s 
dynasty down to the 22nd year of Akbar, rich 
in pictures, some of which have been repro- 
duced but very imperfectly in Mrs. Bever- 
ridge’s Memoirs of Gulbadan Begam, (2) the 
Padishahnamah or History of Shah Jahan, 
with illustrations of the finest execution, de- 
tail and ornamentation, some of which will 
be given in this Review, and (3) a History 
of India written for Ranjit Singh. Most 
sacred in the eyes of Persian students is the 
first half of Mulla Jami’s autograph works, 
of which the second half is in the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Library. The gifted poet’s 
signature and handwriting agree exactly 
with those reproduced in the St. Petersburg 
Catalogue from the last page of his second 
volume. 

Among the Arabic works, we have the 
Tafsir-1-Kabir, three gigantic volumes, 
written in an uniformly small fine and 
distinct hand. It is an incredible monu- 
ment of human patience and _ industry. 
There is a very old MS. on botany, Kztab-ul- 
Hashaish, (full of coloured illustrations), 
translated from the Greek of Dioscorides into 
Arabic by Stephen the son of Basil (who 
died in 240 a. H.), in the reign of the Khalif 
Mamun. Another equally old MS. is an 
Arabic treatise on surgical instruments (all 
illustrated) composed by Zahrabi in Grana- 
da. Another volume of Zahrabi’s works 
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bears traces of fire on many pages. Could it 
have escaped from the Moorish library burnt 
by Cardinal Ximenes? There is a piece of 
parchment with cufic characters ascribed to 
Ali! Another wonder is a complete Quran 
on a single fine film-like parchment roll of 
great length,-written in ‘a minute but dis- 
tinct hand. A second copy of the Quran 
belongs to the age before diacritical marks 
came into use in writing Arabic. 

A historic curiosity of great interest is the 
“Story of Christ” (Dastan-i-Masth) translat- 
ed trom the Bible into Persian at Akbar’s 
request by the Portuguese missionary Zeru 
(or Zabru) and Hamnu Schuter Christian. 
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This copy was transcribed by Abdur Razzaq 
Oandhari in 1013 A.H. (1604 A.D.). 


In short, if I go on describing the riches 
of the Khuda Bakhsh Library I shall never 
end. He who would know them should 
see them. In January 1903, Lord Curzon, 
fresh from the Delhi Durbar and with his 
head full of visions of Mughal grandeur, 
hummed when he entered this library, 

Agar firdaus bay ru-e-samin ast, 
Haminast wa haminast wa hamin ast. 


If there be on carth a paradise of bliss, 
It is this, it is this, and oh it is this! 


JADUNATH SARKAR, M.A, 


THE PROPOSALS OF THE FACTORY COMMISSION 


I—A Retrospect. 


| arene legislation for the protection of 
operatives in factories in the country is 
now a quarter of a century old. The 
first enactment was passed in 1881. Ten 
years later some amendments had been 
introduced, the most important of which 
were: (1) the compulsory closing of all 
factories once a week which need not neces- 
sarily be on a Sunday; (2) the limitation of 
the hours of work of female operatives to 
114 hours; (3) and the introduction of the 
class of young persons between the ages of 
gand 14. This amended Factory Act of 
1891 might have remained undisturbed ; but 
private interests, masquerading in the garb 
of pseudo-philanthropy, supported by some 
screaming organs of public opinion in 
Bombay, raised a hue and cry against what 


was then alleged as the oppressively long 


hours of labour in Bombay Cotton Mills. 
That abuses had crept in cannot be denied. 
That some mills were really guilty of having 
walked round the provisions of the law may 
be also admitted. But it wasa gross piece 
of malignant exaggeration to .describe 
the labour conditions prevalent in the 
eighty mills working in 1905-06, as akin to 
“slavery”! Slavery of the character 
which was so marked a feature in Lancashire 
Cotton Mills till 1840, and which had been 


so well described by Lord Shaftesbury and 
his supporters in the House of Commons of 
the early forties of the last century, there 
never was in Bombay mills, aye, not even 
during those years which preceded the date 
of the first factory legislation. Let those 
who love truth and hate sensation-mon- 
gering refer to the pages of Hansard for 
a correct description of the shocking con- 
ditions which were most prominent then; 
and let them compare it with the account of 
the Blancy-Bengalee Committee which 
was appointed in 1880 to report on the 
state of the mills and mill-operatives in 
Bombay. They will soon be convinced 
that at no time in the history of the cotton 
industry in that city was there to be dis- 
covered that state of affairs which Lord 
Shaftsbury had to deplore when urging 
legislation in the House of Commons more 
than sixty years ago. Better still, we 
should ask the reader to turn to the pages 
of “Sibyl,” that excellent novel by Mr. 
Benjamin Disraeli, written just about the 
time that Victoria ascended the throne of 
England. A more harrowing account of 
the “slavery”? then practised by Lancashire 
mill-owners could not be depicted. It 
makes one’s hairs stand on end and teeth ° 
chatter at the gross enormities practised 
in those days on men, women and children 
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alike. We repeat, xothing approaching 
those enormities has ever been discovered 
in Bombay mills. But if the most recent 
and impartial testimony was to be learned 
of “slavery” in Lancashire cotton factories 
in the early forties and even later on, we 
would refer the enquirer to the admirable 
work of Mr. Chapman, the Stanley Sevons 
Professor of Political Economy and Dean of 
the Faculty of Commerce in the University of 
Manchester, on ‘the Lancashire Cotton 
Industry’ (Manchester University Press). It 
is enough for the reader to go carefully over 
Chapter VI of that valuable book, which we 
would commend to the serious attention of 
every cotton factory owner in India, as he 
would therein unlearn and learn many a 
thing concerning his own affairs. 

Coming then to the agitation of 1905-06 
which led to the preliminary investigation 
by Sir H. Freer Smith early in 1907, it 
should be observed in the interests of truth 
that it was set on foot more in selfish interests 
than with any considerations of humanity or 
industrial philanthropy. The year 1904-05 
was a phenomenal year, and so, too, the 
following one, for cotton spining all over the 
country. Two important factors combined 
to reap for mill-owners a golden harvest. 
The price of the raw staple was neither too 
cheap nor too dear, while the margin of 
profit was exceedingly large, with exchange 
in China of a favourable character. This fat 
margin of profit, ranging between r and 2 
annas per lb. was, we repeat, exceptional. 
No such margin had been known for years. 
All mill-owners were, therefore, intent on 
selling as much of their yarn as_ their 
machines could turn out. Considerable un- 
healthy rivalry necessarily was created. Mills, 
which had electric installation strove their 
best to work longer hours than their neigh- 
bours who had none such. And even among 
those who worked longer hours, there were 
half a dozen, with too avaricious owners, 
which allowed their machinery to be worked 
for as many as sixteen hours against the 
average of 134. Of course, those who had 
no electric installations could only work 
for as long as day-light lasted. All had 
more or less sold beyond their ordinary 
capacity in view of amassing the rich 
profits which were to be realised. Sell, 
sell, sell, was the order of the day and 
sales were made in advance extending over 
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many months. It was natural that under 
such circumstances buyers were impatient 
of obtaining early deliveries according to 
their contracts. They apprehended lest the 
good times might not last long. They, too, 
wished to make hay while the sun shone. 
Of course, the manufacturers had literally to 
“put in more steam.” And as machinery 
could not be rapidly added to work off the 
oversales, beyond the normal, recourse was 
had to longer hours of work. Thus, there 
were three sets of rival mill-owners: (1) 
those who had no electric installations and 
had therefore to work as long as day-light 
helped them; (2) those who had installa- 
tions but who did not work beyond 133 
hours; and (3) those who had installations 
but whose cupidity or necessity, or whatever 
might have been the motive, prompted 


them to work 15 to 16 hours. Now 
those belonging to class one viewed 
with envious eyes those belonging to 


classes two and three, because their daily 
outturn was necessarily so much greater. 
At any rate they looked greatly askance 
at No. 3, while they mildly tolerated No. 2. 
Thus it was this economic rivalry, leading to 
envy, which prompted some of the in- 
fluential men, of class one to agitate. 
Having got the ear of one of their favourite 
organs of opinion, they set on foot the 
agitation after a kind of inspection of some 
of the long hours working mills. A hue 
and cry was thereafter raised in the best 
style of screaming and sensational journa- 
lism. The writer wished no doubt, alter 
the manner of the poet, to sleep one day 
an obscure man, knowing nothing of the 
intricate economics of a cotton mill, in order 
to rise the next morning to be famous—of 
course, in a way. Fame he may have 
acquired, but at the expense of perpetrating 
the infamy of libel against a whole class of 
honest and law-abiding mill-owners. The 
shibboleth was “slavery” and for a time it 
was dinned into the public ear as loudly 
as possible. They achieved their objects, 
these veracious agitators, who were so 
ardent in their hollow denunciation of “sla- 
very” as conjured up by their envious imagi- 
nation. This, of course, is the genesis of 
the affair as every honest mill-owner in 
Bombay is perfectly aware. That they 
have now been fully vindicated as to their 
reputation of being fairminded instead of op- 
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pressive and inhuman taskmasters is a source 
of the greatest satisfaction to them. The 
Factory Commission has given the quietus 
to the infamous libel of the agitators,—for 
we cannot call it by any other name, and 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
the heinous charge of ‘ slavery”’ was abso- 
lutely unfounded. The agitation was 
wholly selfish and never prompted by any 
feelings of industrial philanthropy. As to 
the preliminary investigation, it isa matter 
of history and need not be dilated upon, 
here. It is well-known that the Factory 
Commission was the outcome of that pre- 
liminary committee of inquiry. That 
philistine Lancashire was greatly instru- 
mental in forcing the hands of the Secretary 
of State goes without saying. That the 
attitude, conduct and action of Cotton- 
opolis towards the Bombay Cotton industry 
has throughout these thirty-four years been ofa 
character which is not creditable to its moral- 
ity or Christianity none will deny. Cotton- 
opolis is powerful and influential. It had 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
done its worst by killing the cotton industry 
of the country without the slightest remorse. 
History has written in letters of the deepest 
black that economic murder perpetrated 


by it, aided and abetted, of course, 
by men in authority. But Retributive 
Justice slowly came to the assistance 


of helpless India. And the whirligig of 
time, in its revenge, wrought a revolution 
in industrial economics. Prior to the 
American War of Independence there were 
7 mills in the city of Bombay. That war 
brought on the Lancashire crisis and cotton 
famine. The doors of factories in Cottono- 
polis were closed for months. The raw 
staple had greatly endeared, so much so 
that in 1864-65 prices ranged from Rs. 500 
to 7oo per Candy. That was the year of 
the most feverish and gigantic speculation 
in Bombay where fortunes were said to 
have been made in a day. Between 1860 
and 1864 the handful of cotton mills reaped 
a golden harvest till the enhanced price 
of the raw staple compelled them to sus- 
pend working fora time. The crisis came 
in the middle of 1865, soon after the battle 
of Bull’s Run, Bombay was engulfed in 
ruin. Ancient and wealthy families were 
swept away. Liquidation and litigation 
were the order of the day. The 1st of July 
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1865 is still remembered there as a black- 
letter day. When the hurricane had passed 
and commercial credit was re-established, 
the enterprise of the community turned its 
serious attention to manufactures. Mill after 
mill was projected and worked so that by 
1874 there were as many as 15 mills in the 
city carrying on a flourishing trade in yarn. 
So much so that their products were success- 
ful in driving away the coarser descrip- 
tions gOf yarns, say 10’s and 20’s, from 
the markets of China! This economic 
phenomenon alarmed Lancashire. It looked 
greatly askance at the Bombay mills. It 
scented injury to its own preserves and 
vowed vengeance to hamper the newly 
established but flourishing industry by all 
means in its power. That power, it was 
fully conscious, lay in the 57 votes at its 
command. Those votes could at any time 
overturn the ministry in power, be it Conser- 
vative or Liberal. This was the key by 
which it worked and commenced to under- 
mine the Bombay mills, but in vain, as we all 
know. It was in 1875 that Lancashire first 
moved Lord Salisbury, who was Secretary of 
State for India, to remove the import duty of 
7% per cent. on all kinds of coarse yarns 
and goods. But Lord Northbrook was the 
Viceroy with a watchful eye toall Indian 
interests. He openly declared in Council 
that no statesman, entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of India, could jeopardise its 
interests. The resources of India for pur- 
poses of raising revenue in those days were 
limited. So Lord Northbrook argued that 
he could not sacrifice the revenue to be 
derivable from the import duty on the 
coarser kind of cotton goods, even at the 
behest of Lancashire, supported by the 
Secretary of State. The Afghan question, 
too, was then boiling in the cauldron of 
the India Office. Lord Northbrook, a stern 
and righteous Viceroy, saw no reason to 
enter into a quarrel which was suggested 
by that®masterful office. And rather than 
be a party to the two unhallowed designs 
of the imperious Conservative Secretary of 
State he preferred to resign. This was, of 
course, a godsend for Lord Salisbury’s 
party, who could not do without Lanca- 
shire votes, which were so valuable in the 
contingency of the impending Afghan war. 
So the first step was taken. The import 
duty on the coarser kinds of cotton goods 
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were repealed. Lancashire rejoiced and 
thought that it had nipped the Bombay 
Cotton Mills in the bud. Sanguine Cotton- 
opolis! The fact only redoubled the energy 
and enterprise of Bombay merchants. Mills 
multiplied, so that by 1880 there were so 
many as 32 mills in the Island! 

But it was resolved to crush the nascent 
industry by the aid of its influential °votes 
with the Cabinet at home. And it must 
be noticed here that as far as Lancashire 
interests were concerned both the great 
parties in the House have behaved in a 
manner which reflects no credit on their 
righteousness. When Lancashire interests 
were at stake they have invariably allowed 
India to go to the wall. So soon after 1880, 
Lancashire men from behind prompted local 
men, who shall be nameless, as they are dead 
and gone, to agitate fora factory legisla- 
tion under certain pleas, part of which were 
true but inevitable and inseparable from a 
new industry. Cries of slavery, cruelty and 
what not, were also raised at the time. 
No doubt there were few holidays. The 
mills worked on Sundays too, and the mill- 
owners of the day had tried to treat their 
operatives ungenerously. These were enough 
to give a handle to the agitators, at whose 
head was a European. A Committee was 
appointed which, like the. present Factory 
Commission, went round some of the worst 
mills, took the evidence of a large number of 
witnesses, for and against, and recommended 
the broad lines on which the legislation for 
the protection of operatives should proceed. 

But even the legislation of 1881 failed to 
achieve the object which the philistines of 
Lanceshire had long entertained. The more 
it attempted to crush the industry, the more 
it flourished and defied them. Between 
1883 and 2890 mills multiplied in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad as they had never multi- 
plied before. Indeed it was the golden 
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period of mills extension in the Island. By 
1890 there were as many as 79 mills in 
Bombay city and 12 in Ahmedabad. Lanca- 
shire was convinced that the cotton industry 
had come to stay in India and do what it 
could, even with its powerful influence with 
Conservative and Liberal Ministries alike at 
home, there was no hope of arresting its pro- 
gress. What it could do at the best in that 
direction, was to put as many spokes in its 
wheel as it could. Curtailment of the hours of 
labour and regulation of the work of young 
persons and women—that was all that it 
could possibly compass. Soa fresh cry was 
raised that ten years’ experience had shown 
that the act of 1881 was inefficiently worked 
and that abuses had still crept in which 
demanded reform. Again, the ministry was 
moved. Again pressure was brought on 
the Government of India, with the result 
that the act was amended, and now 1908 
sees again a fresh attempt in the same direc- 
tion. But from the above statement of facts 
the Indian community interested in indus- 
trial affairs will have clearely perceived how 
the philistinism of Lanchashire has striven to 
arrest the natural and healthy progress of 
this growing cotton industry in the country. 
To Indians it is a matter of pride and satis- 
faction that the enterprise, energy, and in- 
dependence of Bombay men, have success- 
fully circumvented all the sinister and mis- 
chievous influences of Lancashire to kill the 
industry. It is indeed most gratifying that 
between 1874 and 1908, India has vastly 
increased its spindle and loom-strength and 
that to-day the industry is established on a 
rocky foundation whence it is futile for 
even powerful Lancashire to hurl it down. 
But we must stop here to-day and take up 
the narrative of the recommendations of the 
Factory Commission in our next issive. 
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WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 
Tit 


Tor EMANCIPATION OF THE CANADIAN 
WoMAN AS SEEN IN BANKING LIFE 


T is but recently that the Canadian woman 
has commenced to wage a war for the 
right to come into her own. Hitherto 

she has been dominated by man. So far, the 
only profession that has been open to her 
has been that of matrimony. To get married, 
be somebody’s sweetheart and housekeeper, 
has been the only career that has been 
vouchsafed her. The spirit of our times, 
however, has permeated the Canadian 
woman and to-day she is doing all in her 
power to attain to equality with man. 

The sensible amongst Canadian men are 
coming | to regard the “emancipation of 

women” propaganda as their own emanci- 
pator, since a woman imbued with the desire 
to be liberated, and capable of maintaining 
her liberty, means that 

“The slave’s chain and the master’s alike are broken. 

The one curse of the race held both in tether ; 

They are rising, all are rising, 

The man and woman together.” 

The emancipation of woman in Canada 
is proceeding apace. It was not until the 
year 1886 that the University of Toronto, 
Canada, admitted women students to the 
college lecture rooms. From that time girls 
at school and young women at collegé 
began, of their own accord, to frame for 
themselves courses of professional or business 
lives to be followed when student days were 
passed. What twenty years ago was an 
innovation is, to-day, accepted in the natural 
order of events, and to hear two girls plan- 
ning their future work is hardly less un- 
common than to hear boys talking together 
of their careers. 

Marriage and home appeal most strongly to 
both sexes, and no amount of business train- 
ing will interfere with romance or detract 
from the love of one’s own family. But, while, 
the majority of girls were formerly brought 
up to consider marriage and home-making 


their ®nly future, they now look upon it as 
an incident in life to accept or reject ; and, 
if the man who asks for their love and com- 
radeship is not the one who, they feel, will 
live up to their ideas of what a husband 
should be, they have no fear that they are re- 
maining a burden upon their parents by re- 
fusing his offer ; they are quite able to finan- 
cially and otherwise care for themselves, and 
fewer unhappy marriages are the result. 

For some reason Canadian banks did not 
open their doors to women officials until 
years after women were practising the differ- 
ent professions and had adapted themselves 
to many kinds of commercial business. 
Bankers held aloof and maintained a strict 
attitude of ignorance in regard to what 
women could do in the way of bank clerk- 
ships. The first woman who entered the 
service of a bank was a young Jady who 
did her work well. She kept silent during 
out-of-bank hours about bank matters. She 
proved herself worthy of confidence and was 
honest and upright. Her ability opened a 
way for other young women to take positions 
in the same capacity; but while they were 
admitted into the bank buildings, they were 
not really considered members of the bank 
staff, nor were they given the training nor 
subject to the rules and regulations that 
men officials were compelled to follow. 


In 1904.a new bank was opened at Toron- 
to, its chief officer being a former manager 
in the bank which first employed a woman 
in Cangdian banking establishments. He 
believed that women would prove as eff- 
cient in other positions in the bank as they 
had as stenographers and private secretaries, 
and, with the opening of the bank, three 
women received employment as regular ofh- 
cials. One was his private secretary with 
recognition as an honoured post-keeper. 
Two were placed in the Savings Depart- 
ment—the first women in Canada to enter 
into actual banking life. 
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The innovation was closely watched and 
criticilly commended upon by members of 
the banking profession. If it proved good, 
broadminded men at the head of affairs were 
willing to accept the change; but if it did 
not, women would again be excluded from 
banking life. 

Of course there were hundreds of ®byec- 
tions from the class of men who would never 
rise to any place of importance themselves, 
and were fearful that they might be dusted 
from their clerkships if women were allowed 
to learn their duties and prove themselves 
more capable of fulfilling them. But the 
three women who took their positions in 
the bank did not realize that their manner 
of deportment, their mode of dress, their 
regard for punctuality and every detail 
of their behaviours were being watched by 
hundreds of eyes, as carefully as the accuracy 
and neatness of their work was noted. 
Let one solitary little stepping-aside be 
made in their deportment, one blot or 
wrong figure in their work, and the news 
spread like wildfire until at the end of its 
repeatals such offences were magnified to 
great proportions. The young women were 
too busy learning to notice the fault-find- 
ings, and as the work was done and the 
department increased in importance, other 
women were admitted until, within two 
years, a staff of 20 young women were 
enrolled upon the books of this solitary 
bank, and were subject to exactly the same 
rules and regulations as were the men. 

Not only were young women admitted to 
the ranks of workers, 1 in the bank, but much 
thought was given to the women customers 
as well. The bank fitted up special rooms 
for them. The Woman’s Banking Room, 
opening directly from the outer vestibule, is 
arranged so that their business can be trans- 
acted without their having to enter the 
main commercial office at all. The Manager 
of the Savings Bank Department, a woman, 
answers all questions in regard to banking 
matters, and every official in the Savings 
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Department isa young woman. Leading up 
the Banking Room isa private stairway to 
the Rest or Club room, a delightful place, 
where are lounges, writing desks, reading 
tables—and one corner is set apart and 
furnished for the younger customers of the 
bank. A short stairway also leads from the 
Banking Room down to the retiring room, 
where a work basket, a lounge with linen- 
covered pillows—a great comfort in case of 
sudden indisposition—and all toilet acces- 
sories are in charge ofa maid. Growing 
ferns and flowering plants add to the home- 
like appearance of every room set apart for 
women. 


The comfort of the women officials is also 
well looked after. At midday a maid carries 
a luncheon service to the young women 
tellers and ledger-keepers who may not 
absent themselves from their desks. Upstairs 
is a luncheon room set apart for the young 
women who have an hour at their disposal. 
A kettle of wateris at boiling point, and 
fresh tea can be brewed in an instant. Covers 
are laid on the table for two or three, and 
replaced by others as soon as used. The 
luncheon room is small, but very cosy, and, 
as seldom more than four occupy it at the 
same time, itis found quite adequate for 
all requirements. Each woman official has 
her locker, and a robing-room opens from 
the locker corridor. The private secretary, 
and the staff of clerks which she superintends, 
has each a private office, and one of the 
prettiest decorations about them are the 
blooming plants. 


Women have succeeded in Canadian bank- 
ing lifeina degree far -greater than was 
anticipated when they first undertook regular 
banking duties in 1904. In Canada there 
are now between one and two hundred 
young women employed in banks, and by 
their strict attention to duty, and accuracy 
of work, they have paved the way in this 
most conservative business for other women. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON 


HATEVER extremes of opinion may 
be held upon the present affairs of 
‘ India, all must admit that, next to 
the people of India themselves, those who 
ought to be most interested in those affairs 
are the people of Great Britain. That which 
to the Indian is a right, is to the Englishman 
a duty. If, then, a keen interest and a deep 
sympathy be any passport to the hearts of 
Indian readers, perhaps the writer may ask 
them, without further apology, to listen to 
some thoughts of an Englishman upon cer- 
tain questions that are now being earnestly 
debated. 

Let me say at once that, ever since I first 
was able to think for myself on political 
questions, the Imperialistic idea of “posses- 
sion” of India as ‘the brightest jewel of 
the English crown’, has appeared short- 
sighted, unworthy, and even odious. 

For many years past my political dream 
has been of a great and liberal federation 
(not ‘Imperial’, for Empire and Federation 
are incompatible terms) of British peoples, 
and that India should form a free and equal 
member of that great community. 

But, the Indian may justly object, ‘our 
position is wholly different from that of the 
colonial members of such a federation. 
We are not a product of its growth: 
never entered into it of our own free will: 
we do not love it. 
in it ? 

And, were no further idea present to my 
mind,I do not know what reply could 
very well be made to that. Butever behind 
that dream of a British federation has been 
a greater dream. Always have I conceived 
it as but a step to a wider unity still, to the 
achievement some day of universal peace, 
or, to use a famous phrase, ‘the federation 
of the world.’ 

Aad so my question is: why break up 
what we have ready to our hands ? Why 
not develop, and raise, and improve it? 
Freely and sadly, do I admit that events 
of recent years have somewhat dashed 
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my hopes of my country as an instrument 
for bringing in that great ideal. But I am 
old ehough to remember the Disraelian Jingo 
period: Isaw that pass away: and now 
what we may call the South African one is 
passing too: and so siso will pass that 
other nightmare of a self-contained, self- 
feeding, self-trading, selfish Empire. I do 
not despair of the hearts of my countrymen. 

Therefore would I ask the patriotic leaders 
of Indian aspirations so to guide those who 
look to them that the accomplishment of 
their hopes may be a step forward not for 
India only, but for all mankind. 

But there is yet a further consideration, 
more important still, to my thinking. 

With Europe an armed camp, on sea and 
land, the price of national independence 
will be national defence: or the last state of 
India may be worse than the first. That 
is to say, an independent India must become 
one of the ‘Great Powers.’ 

On the economic burdens which that 
would involve, I will not enlarge, though to 
all classes, and to the poor, of India it is 
easy to see how heavy they would be. 

Fora greater price still would have to 
be paid, and ofa more subtle kind. 

Defence would need the sinews of war: 
for these, money; and for money, commer- 
cialism. India would enter into the ordinary 
struggle of the commercial nations of the 
world. 

But lovers of India see that she still retains 
much of the placid and simple life of the 
ancient East; long since lost, and often 
sighed gfor, in the West;a civilisation not 
based upon commercialism ; with arts, and 
the virtues from which those spring, pecu- 
liarly its own ; not to speak of religions that 
are still a living thing among her people. 

Is she to exchange this, lightly, for the 
black and squalid cities, the competition, 
the fever and the haste, the selfish wealth 
and restless workers, the shaken and decay- 
ing faiths of the West? 

Nor is she without the light of an experi- 
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ment for guide. We have all rejoiced at 
the successful resistance of Japan to the 
aggression ofa European military despotism. 
But those who have known and loved Japan 
are full of misgivings as to her future: and 
are doubtful whether in her wonderful 
career of progress, her people are wiser, 
better, and happier than they were before. 
Let India watch closely what is happening 
in Japan before committing herself to a 
similar course. 6 

A day will come when independence will 
not involve all this. JIiI do not despair of 
the heart of England, neither do I of that of 
Europe, and there are abundant signs that 
nations will not always hunger to possess 
and to absorb each other. 

One word in conclusion. What has been 
India’s great contribution to the life of the 
world ? Not, primarily, natural science, nor 
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applied science ; not commercial or politica! 
organisation. But India has been the birth- 
place of two religions, two of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, that have ever appeared 
among men. Europe is beginning to turn 
a listening ear to Indian teaching, and to 
look for light therefrom for some of her own 
perplexities. She thinks, too, that that light 
is not wholly in Asia’s classic past. 


What light will come from a commercialised 
and Westernised India, free in name but sub- 
dued by Europe in her inmost soul, and become 
even as one of Europe's own children ? 


Ex Orvente Lux. Will India turn away 
from that constant Light of the Beyond to 
the brilliant but unsteady glare of an arti- 
ficial and a transient phase of human 
progress ? 


EpwaARpD GREENLY. 


NOTES 


Women and foreign travel, 


There is a notion amongst us that foreign 
travel always acts as a means of education, 
and as many of us are likely to make over 
again, in the case of women, all the mis- 
takes that have already been made in that 
of men, it follows that it is worth while 
to examine the correctness of this particular 
pre-conception. Any one who has had 
opportunity and is in the habit of social 
observation, will at once tell us that the 
effects of travel are quite as often destruc- 
tive as beneficial. In England or America, 
the girl who has been dragged from country 
to country throughout her childhood, in 
order to grow up pattering fluerftly in 
French and German, usually ends by igno- 
rance of English grammar and spelling. 
The fact is, the effects of travel on the mind 
and character depend entirely on the 
preparedness or unpreparedness of the indivi- 
dual. We see only what is already within 
the mind. Human development is not 
accidental or confused. It is an orderly 
sequence. There is a proper place for every 
experience. The woman who has no notion 


of India, and no thought about significance 
of place at all, may pass in review the 
whole panorama of Europe without deriving 
the slightest benefit from it. But to the 
eye that has looked understandingly on the 
ruins of Delhi, those of Rome are eloquent. 
No, there are three stages in the idea of 
place. First, the child has to be made 
familiar with all that is her own. Next, 
the girl may .receive the impression of all 
India. This comes to many women through 
pilgrimages. But it must now have added 
to it the modern concept of India, witha 
place for the historical events that have 
occurred since the year 1096 as well as for 
those which transpired before the Christian 
era. The same function is fulfilled in literary 
education by a classical culture. The study 
of Sanskirt or Persian used in the old Indian 
education, to give the intellectual eman- 
cipation that has now to be sought through 
the idea of all India. According to the 
modern outlook, Aurangzib’s Mosque is as 
interesting a factor in the ensemble we call 
Benares, as the Golden roofof Runjit Singh, 
or the Ghat of Ahalya Baee Rani. The 
notion of all-India is made up of time as 
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wellas place. Indeed of kal-desh-uimitta, 
time, place and causation. 

Having now a standard of interest and 
enjoyment, the woman may well be taken 
to see the world. What she thus beholds, 
will be siginificant, in proportion to her 
comprehension of what has gone before. 
By the love of English parish churches one 
may be prepared for the beauty of Sanchi. 
In the carvings of the Parthenon, as we see 
them in the British museum, one may receive 
the training that opens the eyes to the glory 
of Elephanta. 

The same is true of social ideals. He 
who has striven for the highest realisation 
of his own, will gain only the highest from 
those of others. But one is quite as apt to 
go to China and learn only opium-smok- 
ing, as to make the visit an opportunity for 
the study of Confucianism ! 

In all human development, the greatest 
stimulus is given by contrasts, but unless a 
foundation-experience is first made firm, 
there 1s nothing against which to produce 
a contrast. This foundation-experience 
is education, in the world that is one’s own, 
and before this is complete, the intrusion of 
foreign elements ismerely bewildering and 
destructive of faculty. 


A London Letter. 


A correspondent writes from London— 
The parks and commons of London are 


full of preachers on socialism. One won- 


ders if this is the kind of thing that preceded 
the French Revolution. Socialism is a fine 
name for the revolt against poverty. Can 
it bear much fruit? It is like a growl from 
the inarticulate ; for it is essentially the many 
against the few, and the moment the crowd 
has created an individual for its purpose, 
it seems to repudiate him, whether by its 
fault or his, who shall determine? One 
wishes the rebellion against Poverty—a 
sound and true cause, if ever there was one! 
--had some message of a nobler emanci- 
pation to proclaim. But there is no other 
country like India, where this revolt is 
bound up automatically with the Evangel 
of the return to the National Life. The 
more we are true to ourselves and to our 
own past, the more chance is there of 
making the black spectre of hunger retreat 
before us. The cry of the people is ever 
for freedom or for food. It is a wonderful 
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thing for a country when these two causes 
can be one. ; 

In the Franco-British Exhibition there is 
only one feature which 1s architecturally 
agreeable—the Court of Honour made in 
imitation of an Indian city, ike Amritsar 
or Fattehpur, in white plaster. Bad as this 
may ée in comparison with the originals, 
it is so marvellous in contrast with the 
rest of the exhibition that one wonders how 
men @apable of such mastery of taste and 
intellect could ever be subjugated. The 
race that built such cities can do anything! 
There is no task beyond it. Infinite is the 
power of India. Infinite the hope of the 
motherland. Bande Mataram! Nothing 
that India has ever done is impossible for 
her to do again. History is dynamic. It is 
worth while to note also that these builders 
received their training from their own arts. 
The old crafts of India were a great system 
of technical education. Neither more nor 
less. Technical education is what we need 
again—what we must have. We must have 
before we cease to be Indian, while the old 
standards of taste are not entirely dead. 
Who is to compensate us, if our smiths 
discard the old forms of their vessels, in 
order to copy the iron pots and enamel 
ware of Birmingham? No, the Swadeshi 
movement on the one hand must progress, 
and foster all our ancient knowledge of 
beauty, and technical education must be 
ours, on the other, to develop our powers 
and enrich our area. 


Edinburgh Conference of Indian 
Students. 


A very successful conference of Indian 
students, from various parts of Great Bri- 
tain, was held at Edinburgh, July 25th, 
under the presidency of Mr. Ajit Mohan 
Bose, 

Resolutions were passed regarding (1) the 
compiling of a handbook of educational 
information, for the guidance of students 
in India, intending to go West; (2) the 
establishment of a well-considered co-opera~ 
tive movement in India, for the aiding of 
Swadeshi trade and industry: and (3) the 
desirability of a determined effort for the 
modernising of the education of woman. 

The necessity of a handbook to be circu- 
lated in India, containing reliable and de- 
tailed information about Western Universi- 
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ties; courses of training; fees; expenses of 
living; and other matters, was universally 
admitted. Mr. Khambatta, Secretary of the 
Edinburgh Students’ Association, undertook 
to edit such a book; and a committee of 
reference was formed, of delegates from 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, London, 
and others, representing Medicine, eLaw, 
Agriculture, Engineering and Chemical 
Industries. It is to be hoped that a first 
edition of the book may be ready for cifcula- 
tion within the next six months or so. 

After luncheon, the Conference re-assem- 
bled for the purpose of considering the 
question of co-operation. A representative 
had been sent by the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, in the person of Mr. 
Richmond Noble, to speak on the history of 
the co-operative movement in Ireland. 
After listening to his speech, the Conference 
moved and passed a resolution expressing 
the necessity for some attempt of the kind 
to be made in India. 

Mr. Noble began his speech with a refer- 
ence to Denmark, the original centre of 
co-operation in Europe. He next pointed 
out that when introducing the system into 
a new country, it was not to be transplanted 
direct from another. Those parts of Ireland, 
he said, in which the methods of Denmark 
had been most exactly reproduced, without 
further thought or local modification, had 
been precisely the districts in which the 
society had met with most failures. Every 
country had a national genius which must 
be studied and grasped before the principles 
of co-operation could be brought to bear on 
its people. As he spoke it struck some who 
heard, that in Bengal at any rate, the 
Zemindars would be the natural organising 
centres for the establishment of co-operative 
credit and the facilitating of the co-opera- 
tive purchase of tools, seeds, manures and 
other requisites. 

A very interesting point was the necessity 
of freedom from official guidance or 
interference in the work of co-operation. 
Co-operation was essentially rural and region- 
al, and was only impeded and thwarted by 
the intrusion of elements imposed upon it 
from a remote centre, aloof from its interests. 
This form of organisation must proceed 
from below. a 

The marvellous education in “community 
of interests, which the work imparted, was 
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another point dwelt upon. Hatred and 
disputes between Catholic and Protestant 
were insensibly forgotten, where both were 
constantly seated in the same committee, 
to consider the interests of the butter they 
produced in common. The work was of 
a character to emphasise progressively 
those considerations which made for unity, 
and to minimise increasingly those which 
divided neighbours from each other. 

The possibility of building up co-operative 
credit in villages, was emphasised, and a 
grave warning uttered against allowing 
village banks to be in official hands. 

Finally, the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society was something of a missionary 
body, eager to show its methods and to 
extend the sphere of its principles every- 
where. Indian students anxious to study 
the question, would receive every courtesy 
and assistance on application to the offices 
of the Society, 22 Linester Place, Dublin. 

The speech was heard with great atten- 
tion and a warm discussion followed. The 
applicability of the principles of co-opera- 
tion, however, to Indian Agriculture and 
Swadeshi Industries, will have to be worked 
out in some concreteness, after careful study, 
before it is possible to offer anything very 
suggestive on the part of India. 

The discussion of the day was that on 
Woman’s Education, which followed the 
speech of Sister Nivedita, given after tea. 
It was quite evident that every man present 
felt that here was a question in which his 
own personal destiny was involved. The 
great subject of debate was whether the 
future education of Indian women ought 
to be more national or more English. There 
were not wanting those who. boldly claimed 
that French, piano-playing, and foreign 
travel were the main requisites of an educa- 
ted woman. Even where the ideal was 
thus mean, however, the nobility which 
assumes the right of woman to full sell- 
development, was very evident. Several 
Mohammedans rose to show that there was 
nothing in the Quran which would,militate 
against the education of woman. The 
most notable speech in many ways was 
that made by Mr. Sen of Leeds. On the 
whole, the sympathy of the meeting ap- 
peared to be with the contention that 
Woman’s Education must never be denuded 
of the national element. It was quite 
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evident further that ‘Woman and the 
People,- -their Education!’ was to be the 
cry of the new period now opening in 
India. 


Asia and Representative Institutions, 


The English press is greatly excited, by 
the news of the constitution granted to 
Turkey. This, taken together with the 
struggles of Persia, and the demands of 
Egypt, has succeeded in impressing Europe 
with the fact that the East is waking to the 
meaning of representative institutions. In 
this matter, further, Europe regards herself 
as the guru (teacher), however much she 
may regret the fact,—and Asia as the 
sishya (disciple). 

Now in this, to our own thinking, there 
is a fundamental mistake. Europe has not 
been the creator, in Asia, of the idea of 
representative institutions. Readers of the 
Modern Review are by this time familiar 
with our contention that such institutions 
are native to the East. We are naturally, 
as a French visitor pointed out recently,* an 
exceedingly Parliamentary people. But 
what we have undoubtedly learnt from 
Europe is how to make Parliamentary pro- 
cedure applicable to the affairs of a nation. 


Our heritage and its application. 


The same distinction may be drawn in 
many fields. Every one who is competent 
to judge, must acknowledge that amongst 
the Indian races there is no lack of courage. 
They have as much right as any people in 
the world to boast— 

‘We dare do all that may become a man, who 
dares do more, is none.” 

Mere courage, pkysical and moral, has 
always been theirs. What do.s appear at 
the present moment on the horizon, as a 
sign of great import, is the tendency to 
apply this innate capacity for daring, to 
the idea of country. This is new amongst 
us. No more the defence of the private 
hearthstone or the temple threshold, but of 
the motherland. No more a call to one 
here and there, but to each and all, through- 
out the Icngth and breadth of the land. 
This is the conception that is changing so 
rapidly the face of present and future. 
the same way, it is far too fashionable 


* Sec Article ‘*Gramya Bharat” (Rural India) in Prabasi for 
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amongst us to admit easily that India is 
disunited. What is probably much nearer 
the truth is, that she is really immensely 
and fundamentally united, only she has not 
hitherto known how to assert and apply 
this unity to affairs of the national interest. 
This lesson she is rapidly learning. There 
is no®lack of love of home amongst us. 
Nothing can sever the link between an 
Indian family and its ancestral village, for 
instaffce. But the knack of making this 
affection tell, politically, is what we have 
caught from Europe. For want of this 
common sense we fell. Possessed of it, we 
rise. It cannot be stated too clearly or 
strongly that none of the essentials of 
nation-hood are lacking to our inheritance. 
None of ther were left for Europe to create 
and give us. But their place and use in the 
assertion of efficiency and dignity, may 
have been unfamiliar to us, 

Even this, however, comes only as a 
revival. In the Vishnu Purana, the king 
Hiranyakasipu takes the child Prahlad 
upon his knee, and begins to put to him 
the questions of his catechism. Was ita 
school book of the people, or a catechism 
for princes only? we wonder, as we read. 
“How must a king proceed against an 
alliance of enemies that far outnumbers 
him?’ “He must divide up their interests, 
and defeat them, one by one,” answers the 
child. 

Here we are probably dealing with the 
Bengali intellect of the time of the Guptas. 
The editing of the Puranas, like the com- 
piling of the Mahabharata, appears to have 
been the work of a sort of Imperial Com- 
mission on Popular Education. The Vishnu 
Purana, in particular, appears to have been 
a kind of primary school syllabus. A know- 
ledge of the whole Mahabharata would be 
necessarily rare. The Vishnu Purana em- 
bodied a standard of culture which even 
the village Brahmin might be expected 
to represent. Thus the Mahabharata, in 
the hands of a few great scholars, travelling 
from village to village, at the bidding of 
great patrons, was a kind of University 
extension, while the Puranas represented 
local schools, or even colleges. Benares, 
Nuddea, Taxila, Nasick, and the royal 
abbeys, were true University seats of learn- 
ing. And the Vedic classes held in the 
temples of the South, were Cathedral 
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Schools, or Clion-Schools, as we know them 
in Europe. 

The stories told in the Vishnu Purana, 
where they can be compared with popular 
versions of the same tales, bear out this 
interpretation. The folk-rendering of the 
story of Dhruva, for example, is simple, 
dramatic, moving. It speaks straigl*t to 
the heart, and is full of its own message. 
The same tale as told in the Vishnu Purana 
is simply a school-master’s allegory df as- 
tronomical facts. It has become mnemonic, 
and is moralised as rigidly as an AXsop’s 
Fable. The child is pointed on to the heart 
of the forest, by the seven rishis! 

To this day, to discerning eyes, the Ben- 
gali retains all the marks of a people that 
has been imperial. No one who reads 
Gibbon’s History of Rome attentively, can 
fail to see that for ages the hearth of empire 
slept as sound in her forgetfulness of her 
one-time glory, as ever did we of Patali- 
putra or Vikrampur. Where was the pride 
of the Roman name, when ignorant beggars 
and greedy priests were eating up the heri- 
tage of the Czesars? But Rome has awak- 
ened, and so can~ Bengal. Modern Italy 
and Modern Greece, with all their hopes for 
the future, are largely the outcome of the 
study of their own past. Our history is no 
less glorious than theirs. Let us, like them, 
but turn to its pages, and we shall rise up 
from such reading to re-make the world. 


Foreign and National Elements in 
Education. 


The burning question amongst us with 
regard to Education, is of the relative 
positions in the ideal system of foreign 
and national elements. The theocratic, or 
strictly national education, is utterly in- 
adequate to our present needs, unless it can 
be made to re-incorporate certain ideas of 
organisation and aggression, of offence and 
defence, which it mist have included at one 
time, but which long ages of peace have 
caused to drop out of it. On the other hand, 
those persons who have been sacrificed in the 
name of reform, to the national need of 
experience, persons who have been born and 
brought up in an artificial environment, 
amongst foreign ideas and foreign manners, 
—their semblance of education lying in the 
glib use of the English language,—have in 
no case attained a result which could invite 
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others to follow in their wake. English and 
European learning, would appear to be 
necessary to efficiency; but they do not 
seem to have the power by themselves of 
creating efficiency. They do not appear to 
be any substitute for it. 

We must remember that most people 
never achieve more than a smattering of 
knowledge. Judging from the experience 
of Bengal, it would seem that when this 
smattering is foreign, the result is the death 
of every thing resembling education. The 
same phenomenon may be seen in Madras, 
amongst those ‘low’ castes who speak 
English, and, in matters of the mind, are 
born, live, and die, orphaned of human 
culture. 

Where there is a strong national back- 
ground, of language, habits, thought, and 
family association, even a prolonged ex- 
cursion into the realm of foreign learning 
—such as we see in men of intellectual 
there is 
enough, of childhood’s memories and the ties 
of the heart, to bring the mind back to a 
conception of solidarity with home and race. 
But the same excursion, without any such 
fundamental and preliminary attachment, 
is dangerous to character. Nowhere could 
this receive better illustration than in the 
history of the last two or three generations 
amongst the Parsees. Men of the old school 
and of the last generation, men whose 
mothers had been orthodox, and whose in- 
fantile associations were of a type now 
vanished, these men were persistently and 
generously Indian, and national; although 
their own lives might be European in out- 
ward form. Is the same true of the present 
generation of Parsees? What have they in 
their own past that represents to them 
India? What tie of the heart is there? How 
could we expect, then, that they could look 
backwards—as India probably appears to 
them—for the line of their advance? If we 
analyse the education of the men who have 
attained distinction in modern India, we 
shall find that their dip into Western learn- - 
ing has invariably had behind ita strong 
vernacular backing. 

This is the case with Rammohun Roy, 
Vidyasagar, Vivekananda, Ranade, Bose, 
Tilak, Rajendra Lall Mitra, and a dozen 
others. It will happen occasionally that 
from Western learning, by sheer force of 
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intellect and thought, a man will find his 
true place in the world, and come back to 
re-create 1t. But when this happens, it is 
always to mourn his own lack of national 
tastes and associations which ought to have 
been instinctive and innate. 


No, the foreign learning is excellent, even 
necessary, as a tool, but not as a master. 
With our mother’s milk, we must imbibe 
the thoughts and affections of the national 
life. Only the blossom that is perfect can 
form the cradle of the perfect fruit. 


The power and utility of ‘‘impractic- 
able”’ ideals. 


The following passage which occurs in 
Lord Acton’s essay on Nationality will be 
read with interest at the present moment in 
India :-— 

‘The pursuit of a remote and ideal object, which 
captivates the imagination by its splendour and the 
reason by its simplicity, evokes an energy which would 
not be inspired bya rational, possible end, limited 
by many antagonistic claims, and confined to what 
is reasonable, practicable, and just. One excess or 
exaggeration is the corrective of the other, and error 
promotes truth, where the masses are concerned, by 
counterbalancing a contrary error. The few have not 
strength to achieve great changes unaided; the many 
have not wisdom to be moved by truth unmixed. 
Where the disease is various, no particular definite 
remedy can meet the wants of all. Only the attraction 
ofan abstract idea, or of an ideal state, can unite in 
a common action multitudes who seek a universal 
cure for many special evils, and a common restorative 
applicable to many different conditions. And hence 
false principles, which correspond with the bad as well 
as with the just aspirations of mankind, area normal 
and necessary.element in the social life of nations.”’ 

The British rulers of India would have us 
believe that India would never be free even 
in the remote future, and that a free and 
united India isa false and impracticable 
ideal: they are reluctant, therefore, to part 
with an iota of power. But an India ruled 
for ever autocratically by an alien people is 
an impossible ideal. If it be an error to 
hope for a free India, it at least corrects the 
more pernicious error of the British bureau- 
crat, and evokes a civic energy which no 
other ideal is able to do. 


Varied careers needed for our 
young men. 


Professor S. S. P. V. Ramana Saraswati 
A.M., F.T.S.. Head Master, National School, 
Rajahmundry, writes, as follows :— 
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It is desirable that our young men should 
take to varied walks of life, as there is work 
enough for all in the various technical 
activities of the country. The present 
educational system has only tended to manu- 
facture a huge army of clerks who have 
nothing to turn to fora livelihood. Even 
the nfost beneficent Government in the world 
cannot provide berths forall the thousands 
of clerks that are being manufactured year 
after® year in India. The best thing our 
young men cando for themselves no less 
than for their country, is to specialise in some 
industrial, commercial, or other technical 
subjects like Engineering, Medical Science, 
etc. Now that there isa growing desire all 
over the land to revive decaying industries 
and start new industries also, there is ample 
scope and wide field for our young men who 
have a good grounding of general education 
and a good superstructure of technical edu- 
cation built on that foundation. Our school 
aims at developing the capacities of our 
boys in all the various directions that are of 
interest inhuman life. The physical, literary, 
technical, and moral and religious sides of 
life are all duly attended to and every 
precaution is anxiously taken to prevent 
one-sided development. It is intended that 
every boy who passes out of the school 
should have some manual or other business 
training which will stand him in good stead 
in after-life. Industrial and Commercial 
Education is the only high-road to the 
regeneration of India, and it 1s only in such 
schools as ours that we can hope to sow the 
seeds of that happy harvest of the future. 
Wide is the field of work and ample the 
scope for industrial activity in India, but 
the labourers are yet very few,—an infini- 
tesimal fraction, alas! of the number needed 
for the uplifting of our sacred motherland. 
Education of a truly liberal, and national 
character which combines literary, scientific, 
physical, industrial, commercial, ethical, and 
spiritual development, is the only panacea 
for all the evils India is groaning under; or 
in other words, it is the only means where- 
by our beloved motherland can be brought 
once more to take her rightful place which 
she used to occupy of yore in the scale of 
nations and which, with all her splendid 
resources (physical, material, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual) she is so well fitted 
to occupy. 
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“Hymn to Athene Nikephoros.* 


{DEDICATED TO MY FRIEND, CYRIL WATERS.) 


“What tale of wrong is this 
The sea tells Salamis, 
And the shamed wind wails to Thermopylae ? 
Is this her voice, whose word 
Once Navarino heard 
Exultant, England’s bidding Greece be éree ? 


“Let one soul see the light, 
One heart be strong to fight, 
And, lo, this Tyranny is overthrown! 
Hate dare not lift her hand 
Against Man’s Mother-Land, 
Whom not her children only call their own ! 


“Man will not long be free, 
If he endure to see 
His brother bound, nor leap to break the chain ; 
If Man suffer Man’s Wrong 
Unmoved, he will not Jong 
Keep the base peace he buys with shame in vain! 


‘'They live-;who dare to die, 
Who see no star too high, 
No light too far for Hope to struggle to— 
Yea, no dreams anywhere 
So sweet, and pure, and fair 
But that the Faith of Mancan make them true | 


PAKENHAM BEATTY.” 


History repeats itself, 


The following extract from Sir John 
Kaye’s History of the Sepoy Mutiny, vol. I, 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 1898) page 262, 
reads like a passage from the letter of the 
Calcutta Correspondent of one of the lead- 
ing London liberal dailies of the present day. 
The writer was speeking of the views of the 
new school of Anglo-Indian politicians as 
reflected in the Anglo-Indian Press of 1856, 
the year before the Mutiny: 


“To suggest that in an Asiatic race there might be a 
spirit of independence and a love of country, the mani- 
festations of which were honourable in themselves, how- 
ever inconvenient to us, was commonly to evoke, as the 
very mildest result, the imputation of being ‘Anti- 
British,” whilst sometimes the “true British feeling’ 
asserted itself in a less refined choice of epithets, and 
those who ventured to sympathise in any way with the 
people of the East were at once denounced as “white 
niggers."’ Yet among these very men, so intolerant of 
anything approaching the assertion of a spirit 6f liberty 
by an Asiatic people, there were some who could well 
appreciate and sympathise with the aspirations of 
European Londsmen, and could regard with admira- 
tion the struggles of the Italian, the Switzer, or the Pole 
to liberate himself, by a sanguinary contest, from the 
yoke of the usurper. But the sight of the dark skin 
sealed up their sympathies. They contended not 
merely that the love of country, that the spirit of liberty 
as cherished by European races, is in India wholly un- 
known, but that Asiatic nations, and especially the 


* athene that bringeth victory. 


_ changed since then ! 
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nations of India, have no right to judge what is best for 
themselves; have no right to revolt against the 
beneficence of a more civilised race of white men, who 
would think and act for them, and deprive them, for 
their own good, of all their most cherished rights and 
their most valued possessions.” 

How little has the Anglo-Indian attitude 
No wonder that there 
are so many people in India now-a-days 
who despair of reform, if it is to be the out- 
come of a natural change in the hearts of 
our Anglo-Indian rulers due to the general 
advance of civilisation and of the principles 
of justice and humanitarianism, 


‘Stake in the Country.’ 


A great deal has been said recently by the 
sciolistsand canting politicians—particular- 
ly of Anglo-India—of men with a ‘stake in 
the country.’ It has been proclaimed by 
those in authority that in introducing cons- 
titutional reforms the so-called men with a 
stake in the country must receive the lion’s 
share of such privileges as will be conferred. 
Who may be these blameless men? We 
know the meaning of the Government. 
They intended that the men of broad acres 
—who are at the same time wisearces as a 
class—should be ‘associated’ with the 
Government of the country to a larger extent 
than the educated, independent middle 
class, to which belong the large numbers of 
the Indian reform party. But are the not- 
ables really the men with the largest stake 
in the country? This was not at any rate 
what Lord Acton thought. On the other 
hand, he felt strongly that the stake in the 
country argument really applied with fullest 
force to the poor, for while political error 
means mere discomfort to the rich, it means 
to the poor the loss of all that makes life noble 
and even of life itself. As he said in one of 
his already published letters :-— 

‘The men who pay wages ought not to be the politi- 
cal masters of those who earn them, for laws should be 
adapted to those who have the heaviest stake in the 
country, for whom misgovernment means not mortified 
pride or stinted Juxury, but want and pain and de- 
gradation, and risk to their own lives and _ to their 
children’s souls.’ 

It could have occurred to none outside the 
bureaucracy—beneficed and unbeneficed— 
except, of course, when they had to pass 
tenancy legislation to protect the peasantry 
against greedy zeminders, and grand mother- 
ly Court of Wards legislation to protect the 
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zeminders against themselves-—that these 
can be the representatives, guardians or 
spokesmen of the mass of the agricultural 
population. So longas the ryots and the 
artisans and the labourers themselves are 
not educated enough to organise themselves 
and stand up for their rights like the labour 
men in Western countries, their spokesmen 
and champions can be found among the 
educated, independent middle class alone. 
And unless these men are accorded their 
rightful place of predominance in the coun- 
cils of the country, no reform can be re- 
garded seriously. We are told that the 
Simla proposals of last year are to be modi- 
fied almost beyond recognition. In the 
formulation of the new proposals, will the 
cardinal point we have thought it necessary 
to emphasise be borne carefully in mind ? 


The Health of Bengal under John 
Company. 

In our last number in the note on ‘The 
health of three provinces,” we showed “that 
before the sixties of the last century, Bengal 
was not so unhealthy and malarious as now.” 
We also said: 

“It may be that when Bengal was spoken of as the 
paradise of India, the reference was mainly to the ferti- 
lity of her soil and the stream of wealth that flowed into 
the province in exchange for her numerous and ex- 
cellent manufactures. But a fertile soil and raw 
materials for manufacture alone cannot make a country 
wealthy. Man must co-operate with nature with his 
industry and skill. It does not require much intelli- 
gence to understand that a sickly people, such as pre- 
sent-day Bengalis are for the most part, could not have 
made Bengal the paradise of India that it was in the 
days of the Mughal Emperors.” 

There are in fact clear historical proofs to 
show that even in the early days of the East 
India Company’s rule many placesin Bengal 
were considered as health-resorts. Thus 
in Long’s Selections from the unpublished 
Records of Government, p. 310, Kasimbazar 
is mentioned asa sanitarium. There the 
following sentences are quoted from the 
Calcutta Select Committee Proceedings of 
March 17, 1763 :— 

“Mr. McGuire sends in a letter requesting our per- 
mission to go to Kossimbazar for the recovery of his 
health. Application granted.” 

In a foot-note Mr. Long records with re- 
ference to his own times :— 

“Kasimbazar, like many other places in Bengal, is 


now far from being a place for the recovery of health; 
the old factories are overryn with jungle.” 
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It is curious to read the following in the 
Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner 
for Bengal for the year 1907 about the neigh- 
bouring town of Murshidabad :-~ 

“Amongst towns Murshidabad was the greatest 
sufferer, the mortality amounting to 46.08: in fact this 
is the third year in succession that this town has been 
most fewer-stricken. The Civil Surgeon is strongly of 
opinion that the newly constructed Murshidabad Branch 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway has affected the 
public health. He says that the Railway Engineering 
authorfies have been guilty as elsewhere of taking ab- 
solutely no means of draining the pits and hollows by 
the side of the embankment, and that he is convinced 
that in such a malarious neighbourhood, specially as 
that of Murshidabad town, this has led to increased 
unhealthiness and should be remedied,” p. 18. 


Baba Kabir. 


The picture of Baba Kabir printed in 
this number is a fancy sketch, copied from an 
old picture-album (murakka) in the Bankipur 
Khuda Bakhsh Library. Kabir was a weaver 
by profession and is represented in the 
picture as engaged in weaving. The painter 
makes him out asa worshipper of Krishna, 
who was according to Hindu ideas an incar- 
nation of Divine Love. He is, therefore, 
made to wearin the picture the Krishna- 
Chuda, a crest or plume (generally of peacock 
feathers) which according to Hindu tradition 
Krishna wore. Krishna’s favourite bird the 
peacock is also painted ina corner sportively 
erecting and displaying its tail feathers. 
Whilst as an indication of the Vazshnava 
virtue of ahimsa (lzt., disinclination to kill) 
a cat, the natural enemy of birds, is seen play- 
ing with the peacock. Bees are seen drink- 
ing honey from flowers in the tree, perhaps to 
symbolise the bhakta’s drinking of the nectar 
of Divine Love. The Saint sits with his 
eyes closed, his heart full of the ecstatic 
enjoyment of Divine Love and Beauty. To 
his left a bhakta sits playing ona tabor or 
some other musical instrument used in 
devotional music. To the right sits a Mus- 
salman prince, a disciple of Kabir. For the 
saint was a harmoniser of Islam and Hindu- 
ism, and when he died his followers of both 
sects claimed the right to perform his 
funeral rites according to the tenets of their 
respective faiths. Behind the prince sits an 
attendant with a fan or fly-flapper made of 
peacock’s feathers. 


No doubt, the bees are much too big and 
there may be other technical defects. But in 
spite of them the picture must be considered 
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a fine specimen of medizval Indian art 
untouched by Western influence. 


Anniversary of the death of Raja 
Rammohun Roy. 


Seventy-five years ago on the 27th of 
September Bristol witnessed the death of 
Raja Rammohun Roy, the greatest #ndian 
of modern times. With perhaps the excep- 
tion of the recent movement for the indus- 
trial regeneration of the country, Ramnfohun 
Roy laid the foundation of all the principal 
modern movements for the elevation of our 
people. In one of his works he holds up to 
his countrymen the prospect of a possibly 
independent India and of India the Enlight- 
enerof Asia. He believed that the people of 
India “have the same capability of improve- 
ment as any other civilized people.” He 
did not believe that Asiatics were naturally 
an inferior race. In the course of one of 
his numerous religious controversies, “A 
Christian” having indulged in a tirade 
about persons being “degraded by Asiatic 
effeminacy,’ the Raja reminded him that 
almost all the ancient prophets and patri- 
archs venerated by Christians, nay, even 
Jesus Christ himself, were Asiatics. Mr. 
William Adam,:a Baptist Missionary, whose 
association with Rammohun Roy led him 
to adopt Unitarian opinions, bears the follow- 
ing testimony to his love of liberty :— 

“He would be free or not be at all... Love of freedom 
was perhaps the strongest passion of his soul,—freedom 
not of action merely, but of thought....This tenacity of 
personal independence, this sensitive jealousy of the 
slightest approach to an encroachment on his mental 
freedom was accompanied with a very nice perception 
of the equal rights of others, even of those who differed 
most widely from him,” 

Itisonly meet that his countrymen should 
celebrate the anniversary of his death all 
over India every year. 


In view of the progress recently made by 
Japan and the probable political emancipa- 
tion of Persia and China, it may seem im- 
probable that India should be the enlight- 
ener of Asia. But we must bear in mind 
that in this world thought rules supreme; 
and no nation in Asia has yet arisen to dis- 
pute India’s paramount position in the 
realms of thought. In that region what her 
position was in the past many yet again be 
hers in the future. We are confident that it 
will be so. 

The estimate of the Raja’s personality 
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by his biographer, the late Miss Sophia Dob- 
son Collett,an English woman and a trini- 
tarian Christian, may not be accepted in its 
entirety by Indians, but is on the whole 
pretty accurate. It has been quoted before, 
but will bear quotation once more. 


‘‘Rammohun stands in history as the living bridge 
over which India marches from her unmeasured past to 
her incalculable future. He was the arch which span- 
ned the gulf that yawned between ancient caste and 
modern humanity, between superstition and_ science, 
between despotism and democracy, between immobile 
custom and a conservative progress, between a bewil- 
dering polytheism anda pure, if vague, Theism. He 
was the mediator of his people, harmonizing in his 
own person, often by means of his own solitary suffer- 
Ings, the conflicting tendencies of immemorial tradition 
and of inevitable enlightenment. 

‘THe embodies the new spirit which arises from the 
compulsory mixture of races and faiths and civiliza- 
tions,—he embodies its freedom of enquiry, its thirst 
for science, its large human sympathy, its pure and 
sifted ethics, along with its reverent but not uncritical 
regard for the past, and prudent, even timid, disincli- 
nation towards revolt. But in the life of Rammohun 
we see what we hope yet to have shown us in the pro- 
gress of India, that the secret of the whole movement 
is religious. Amid all his wanderings Rammohun 
was saved by his faith.....He was a genuine outgrowth 
of the old Hindu stock; in a soil watered by new in- 
fluences, and in an atmosphere charged with unwonted 
forcing power, but still a true scion of the old stock. 
The Rajah was no merely occidentalized oriental, no 
Hindu polished into the doubtful semblance of a Euro- 
pean. Just as little was he, if we may use the term 
without offence, a spiritual Eurasian. Ifwe follow the 
right line of his development we shall find that he leads 
the way from the orientalism of the past, not to, but 
through Western culture, towards a civilization which 
ig neither Western nor Eastern, but something vastly 
larger and nobler than both. He preserves continuity 
throughout, by virtue of his religion, which again 
supplied the motive force of his progressive movement. 
The power that connected and restrained as well as 
widened and impelled, was religion. 

‘‘Rammohun thus presents a most instructive and 
inspiring study for the New India of which he is the 
type and pioneer. He offers to the new democracy 
of the Westa scarcely less valuable index of what 
our greatest Eastern dependency may yet become 
under the imperial sway of the British commonalty. 
There can be little doubt that, whatever future the 
destinies may have in store for India, that future will 
be largely shaped by the life and work of Rammohun 
Roy. And not the future of India alone. We stand 
on the eve of an unprecedented intermingling of East 
and West. The European and Asiatic streams of 
human development, which have often tinged each 
other before, are now approaching a confluence which 
bids fair to form the one ocean-river of the collective 
progress of mankind. In the presence of that greater 
Eastern question,—with its infinite ramifications, in- 
dustrial, political, moral and religious,—the inter- 
national problems of the passing hour, even the gravest 
of them, seem dwarfed into parochial pettiness. The 
nearing dawn of these unmeasured possibilities only 
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throws into clearer prominence the figure of the man 
whote life-story we have told. He was, if not the 
prophetic type, at least the precursive hint, of the 
change that is to come.”’ 


Rammohun Roy was all that he was, 
because he did not knock at the door of the 
West as an intellectual and spiritual found- 
ling or orphan or beggar. He was an 
oriental first, who had made his own the 
best that Hindu and Islamic culture could 
give him. He then extended the hospitality 
of his soulto the best that Western culture 
had inits store. The saying that to him 
who has, more shall be given, was literally 
fulfilled in his case. The West can give us 
its best only if we can meet it on equal 
terms,—to give as well as to receive. 


The late Mr. A. M. Bose. 


On the zoth of the last month, the 
anniversary of the death of Mr. Ananda 
Mohan Bose, meetings were held in Calcutta 
and Mymensingh to show respect to his 
memory. We could wish they had been 
held all over India,—at any rate all over 
Bengal. For India could call him her own. 
And, Europeanised in costume though he 
was, there was never a soul more truly 
Indian in its innate modesty and dignity, and 
in its purity and reverence and poverty of 
spirit. Even to casual observers the essentially 
spiritual foundation of his character was quite 
apparent. The organic unity of different 
kinds of progressive endeavour was very 
well illustrated in his life. There was no 
sphere of national activity,—religious, 
moral, educational, social, political, eco- 
nomical, or industrial,—in which he did 
not take a prominent part. In his last days, 
when he lay bed-ridden, the Bengal Parti- 
tion went like a dagger to his sensitive 
patriotic heart. He felt the insult to his 
people in every fibre of his being. The 
result was those anonymous letters to the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika which none but he 
could write. We must bear in mind that 
he advocated the boycott of British goods, 
—-he in the making of whose personality 
hatred entered as little as in that of any 
other man that we know. So when some 
Anglo-Indians tell us that boycott must be 


given up, because it is a method of hatred, 
lwe reply,~--‘ not necessarily, 


for Ananda 
{Mohan Bose advocated it.” And after all, 
if it must imply hatred, we would rather 
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hate with Ananda Mohan than lovee with 
the typical Anglo-Indian. es 


The 7th of August. 


The Swadeshi-boycott celebration on the 
7th of August, the day on which three years 
ago the Swadeshi-boycott movement was 
inaugurated in Bengal, was as enthusiastic 
this year as in previous years. Mr. A. H. 
Ghaznavi, a landholder of East Bengal 
belonging to an old and highly respected 
family, a Swadeshi merchant and a man of 
culture, presided over the Calcutta meeting. 
His speech showed conclusively the good 
that the movement has done to Hindu and 
Mussalman alike, particularly to the latter. 


Anglo-Indian journalists have begun to 
preach economic love to us, as they think 
that boycott means economic hatred. As 
from the days of John Company, Britishers 
have lavished economic love on India, they 
are certainly the best persons to preach such 
love. Our only complaint is that there has 
been too much of it already. 

If a man loves what is good for him, he 
must necessarily not love what is injurious 
to him. There is hatred in boycott only to 
this extent. There may be more in the 


-hearts of some persons. But that is acciden- 


tal. 

Cow-dung is good asa manure, but not 
good to keep in the drawing-room table. 
Dirt is matter in the wrong place. Man- 
chester cloth is good in Manchester, good for 
naked savages, but not good for us. At 
the same time if Manchester prints good 
books on scientific and technical subjects, 
we shall gladly buy and read them. 


Khudiram Bose, 


Poor Khudiram! Government has law- 
fully hunged him. Journalists and others 
have denounced him and his accomplice 
Prafulla Chaki. We, too, condemn murder- 
ous deeds, we, too, deplore the murder of 
the tw® innocent English women. But we 
cannot easily dismiss the memory of these 
two boys. We feel that in spite of their being 
the authors ofa wicked crime, both Govern- 
ment and people should take a warning and 
a lesson from theirlives. These young men, 
and possibly there are. others like them, 
did not act from selhsh personal motives, 
they had nothing to gain by what they did; 
and they showed that in gaining their not- 
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personal object, they were indifferent to the 
question of life and death. The question 
for both Government and the people to con- 
sider is whether legitimate and righteous 
scope cannot be given to the daring and 
other qualities possessed by such young men. 
For after all punishment is not even a 
partial solution for undesirable tendgncies. 
Remedial measures must be adopted. No 
Government, no people can afford to waste 
potentially useful human material. —_g 

The loss of these young lives is inexpressi- 
bly sad. The only consoling feature in the 
whole affair is the proof that it affords that 
there is still in the country’ indifference to 
death, though in this particular case the 
demonstration took a decidedly wrong turn. 
There is more need in India to-day of huing 
for the motherland, than of dying for her. 
But he alone can truly and nobly live for her 
who is prepared at a moment’s notice to 
lose his life and all for her. 


The Case of Durga Chandra Sanyal. 


It was until lately understood that we 
lived in an age of scepticism. But the con- 
viction of Durga Chandra Sanyal in the 
Darjeeling Mail Assault Case by two High 
Court Judges must make people revise their 
belief. For the Judges could belief that an 
old Brahman lawyer of 63, an author, had 
boarded a railway train at night far from 
his home to commit a murderous assault on 
two comparatively young Englishmen, either 
without any motive or for cummitting theft ! 
Now therefore following the example of 
the Honourable and learned Judges we need 
not feel any hesitation in believing anything. 

Grave failures of justice in criminal cases 
between Europeans and Indians have never 
been rare. But the failure of justice in this 
case has been rather extraordinary. 

People waited to-see how for the highest 
court of justice in Bengal would uphold, or 
rather not interfere with, the exercise by an 
Indian of his human right of self-defence 
against European assailants. And the un- 
expected has not happened. 


Prosecutions for Sedition. 


Prosecutions for sedition still multiply. 
There is an idea abroad among the British 
people that even if “reforms” are to be 
introduced, Indians must first be somehow 
samjhaw-ed that the British people have not 
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been frightened, so that the ‘reforms’? may 
be taken to be a pure act of favour, mercy, 
grace, patronage, or whatever you like,-- 
anything in fact but a concession to agitation 
or terrorism. Prosecutions for sedition seem 
to be an offspring of this idea. They show 
the might of the British Raj, and the help- 
lessness of even the greatest agitators, like 
Tilak, G. Subramania Iyer and others. 

Bombay has been fairly roused. Madras 
was half roused. Nowthe prosecution of 
such a respected leader as G. Subramania 
Iyer will apply the finishing touch to the 
nationalising work of the bureaucrat in 
Madras. 

Foreigners who are curious about Indian 
affairs, reading of these numerous sedition- 
trials, may think that many of the most 
patriotic and intelligent Indians, some of 
India’s foremost men, must have gone mad, 
or they must have suddenly fallen in love 
with jail life, being tired of the sweets of free 
home life secured by pax Britannica; for 
surely it cannot be that the infallible 
British people can have given any cause for 
discontent! In fact, Indians ought to consider 
it a privilege to be governed by the British. 
Oris it that, unlike every other country, 
in India things happen without any cause 
whatever,—people there being seditious, be- 
cause it is the prevailing fashion ? [tis really 
inexplicable why Indians are discontented. 
Prosecute their leaders, therefore, until they 
become contented. 


The ways of notables and bureaucrats, 


The ways of bureaucrats arecurious. They 
will do things without consulting even the 
notables. But when as the result of their 
policy they are landed in difficulties, they 
call upon these notables to lull the storm. 
Anglo-Indian journalists even threaten these 
notables with the deprivation of their 
“honours.” Jt is just like those African 
savages who beat their idols when the latter 
do not grant their prayers for rain, &c. No 
Indian citizen was -consulted, we are sure, 
before Mr. Tilak was prosecuted. But when 
the prosecution was followed by disorders, 
the leading men of Bombay were blamed 
for not preventing or stopping them! As if 
these “natural” leaders had any power to 
do so. 

It is even expected in some quarters that 
we shall do the work of honorary spies, 


while the bureaucrat will keep all power 
and privilege and the lion’s share of the 
pelf to himself, we are to doall his dirty 
work. Is that the ideal of British Indian 
citizenship ? 

Meanwhile various notabilities and non~ 
entities are issuing manifestoes to the Govern- 
ment and appeals to the people. The mani- 
festoes are useful to Government, as it 
helps in maintaining the flow of European 
capital into India. But the appeals, how- 
ever well meant, are useless. For those 
who can “kindle” patriotic enthusiasm, can 
alone “restrain” the excesses, if any, of that 
enthusiasm. 


Indians Abroad. 


Our brethren in South Africa are heroi- 
cally and sturdily maintaining their struggle 
for human rights against great odds. Gentle- 
men of high position are voluntarily taking 
to hawking goods without licence, to place 
themselves on an equal level with their 
poorer brethren, and are going to jail in con- 
sequence. Weare proud of them. Go on 
brave souls! An honourable life alone is 
worth living. 


To think that uneducated Indian hawkers 
are going to jailin defence of civic rights, 
is a great inspiration. There is a lesson in 
it for home-keeping educated Indians. 


A harrowing account of the miseries to 
which Indian laborers are subjected in 
Mauritius has been published. Men of all 
castes, it is said, are there compelled to 
carry nightsoil to manure the fields, and 
are subjected to other indignities and hard- 
ships. The matter requires prompt inves- 
tigation. 


Mr. J. P, Gangooly. 


We congratulate our young countryman 
Mr. J. P. Gangooly on his winning the 
Viceroy’s prize at the Simla Arts Exhibition. 
This is the highest prize awarded at the 
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picture was “A fTldris 

Gangooly possesses artistic talent of a high 
order. His pictures of mists and moonlight, 
mists and dawn and sunset are master- 
pieces of their kind. The pity is they are 
so difficult to reproduce that we have not 
yet bgen able to give our readers any idea 
of them. 


A word on Mr, Greenly’s Article. 

Wile recognising the friendly spirit in 
which Mr. Greenly has written in our current 
number about the future of India, we feel 
that we may be allowed to offer a few re- 
marks by way of comment. 

(x). From time immemorial down to the 
early days of John Company Indians were 
a very wealthy commercial people. Never- 
theless they evolved spirituality of a high 
type. Whether the Indian genius would 
be able to make spirituality and modern 
commercialism co-exist, cannot be definitely 
predicted. But we have confidence in its 
power. (2). India maintains her own army. 
If she were free to stop all drain of wealth 
from her shores, and free to develop her 
material resources without hindrance from 
abroad, she would certainly be able to 
maintain evena larger and more efficient 
army, and an efficient navy of her own 
too, sufficient for the purpose of defence by 
land and sea, without causing hardship 
even to her poorer inhabitants. Indians 
are not inferior to any other race in courage 
and military capacity. They were expert 
shipbuilders and brave, skilful and enter- 
prising sailors, and can be so still, if al- 
lowed to beso. (3). Even to realise again 
her own old self and develop it in the right 
line, and thereby give the world what she 
alone is able to give, India needs to be 
free. (4). If a nation feels that it depends 
on another for the defence of even its own 
hearths and homes, spirituality, that finest 
flower of manhood, can never blossom in its 
midst. 
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ENGLISH. and Abdul Rasul. This list is enough to show that 4 


Speeches of the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, C.LE., with 
a portvait. Published by G. A, Natesan & Cq., Es- 
planade, Madvas. Crown 8vo, 1100 pages, cloth 
gilt Rs, 3. 

This is the first collection of Mr. Gokhale’s speeches 
and may claim to be fairly exhaustive, no important pro- 
nouncement of his having been omitted. The book con- 
tains four parts and an appendix. The first part includes 
all his utterances in the Supreme Legislative Council and 
in the Bombay Legislative Council ; the second, all his 
Congress speeches, including his presidential address at 
Benares ; the third, speeches in appreciation of Hume, 
Naoroji, Ranade, Mehta and Bonnerjee ; the fourth, 
miscellaneous speeches delivered in England and India, 
The appendix contains the full text of his evidence both 
in chief and in cross-examination before the Welby 
Commission and various papers. ‘These cover nearly a 
quarter of a century of a most strenuous, selfless and 
active public life and embrace a wide range of the 
topics that have engaged and are still engaging the 
attention of the public. Full of imstruction on every 
point and breathing in every line the moral fervour 
which is Mr. Gokhale’s supreme characteristic, this 
volume, it is hoped, will command wide popularity. 


Indian Opinion Diary, 1908. 6d. Published by the 
International Printing Press, Phenix, Natal. 


As this Diary gives information regarding the laws 
affecting Asiatics inthe Transvaal, in Natal, at the 
Cape and in the Orange River Colony, and the rules 
regarding the registration of firms and licence-dues, 
&c., it is not without interest and value even to Indians 
living outside South Africa. 


For Passive Resistevs: A short veview, with a number 
of Selections, of the Essay “On the Duty of Civil 
Disobedience” by David Thoreau. Reprinted from 
“Indian Opinion,” 26th October, rg047. Inter- 
national Printing Press, Phenix, Natal. 3d. 


This small booklet furnishes highly stimulating 
reading. It should be read by all who are or would 
like to be passive resisters. 


The Indian Nation Builders, Vol. I, pp. 252. Ganesh 
ana Co, Madvas. Price Re. r. © 


This book, the publishers say, is the first of a series 
which they intend to bring out from time to time. 
They “have been guided by no sense of gradation in 
the meritoriousness of the services rendered to the 
National Cause”’ by the Nation-builders. This volume 
centains the life, portrait and a speech of Mahadev 
Govind Ranade, Ananda Mohan Bose, Surendranath 
Banerjee (three speeches), G. Subramania Ajiyar, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir P. M. Mehta, 
G. &. Gokhale, the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Rash 
Behary Ghose, Lala Lajpat Rai, Bepin Chandra Pal, 


the volume is cheap for its price and contains reading 
matter of much importance. 


Report of the Second Indian Industrial Conference, 
held at Calcutta on the 29th and 31st December, 
1906. Caicutta. Printed at the Mazumdar Press. 
1907. Price Rs. 2. Postage Extra. Pp. xliv, 432 
and cv. To be had at the Industrial Conference 
Office, Amvraott. 


This is a very valuable production and has been got 
up with great care and arranged and indexed methodi- 
cally. The introduction gives the reader a general 
idea of the contents of the volume. The ‘‘Summary of 
Proposals” is very useful, No journalist, no public 
man, no Indian patriot can afford to be without a 
copy of this book. The future of India depends to a 
great extent on the industrial development of the coun- 
try. Those who wish to take active part in this profit- 
able and patriotic work, either as capitalists, or as 
captains of industry, or as learners of industrial pro- 
cesses, should make ita point to become acquainted 
with the contents of this volume. 


Directory of Indian Goods and Industries. Second 
Edition. All rights veserved. 1907. Price Rs, 1-8. 
Postage Extra. The Indian Industrial Conference 
Office, Amraott, 


It is still true, though not to so great an extent as 
formerly that the buyer and the dealer do not know, 
where Swadesht goods of a particular description can 
be had. This volume, therefore, must be welcome to 
all Swadeshists. We are glad to note that the different 
classes of goods have been alphabetically arranged. 


The Indian Industrial Guide: being a hand-book of 
veady reference, containing various suggestive 
information and practical hints concerning 
trade, commerce, industries, agriculture, &c. By 
Dakshina R. Ghose, B.A., of the Provincial Civil 
Service (E.B. and A,,) with an introduction by the 
Hon. Mr. F.C. Ghosh, Secretary to the Assoctation 
Jor the Advancement of the Scientific and Industri- 
al Education of Indians. Calcutta, S. K, Lahiri & 
Co. 54, College Street. rgo07. Rs. 5. 


This work does not professin any way to bean 
exhaustive compilation. It is a suggestive and handy 
compendium, which will create an interest in the eco- 
nomic and commercial aspects of various raw materials 
and furnish a clue to the reader as to how he can best 
employ his money and labour. 

The auother has worked hard for 5 years to bring 
together the information contained in this eminently 
practical and useful publication. We are glad to note 
that he has not failed to add an alphabetically arranged 
index. It were much to be wished that the paging had 
been continuous throughout. The separate paging of 


the different parts makes the work of reference rather 
difficult. 
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The Deeper Meantng of the Struggle. By Ananda K. 
Coomaruswamy. Printed and sold by Ananda 
K. Coomavaswanmy at the Essex House Press in 
the Norman Chapel at Broad Campden, Gloucester- 
shive, England, 


This is a booklet of 26 pages ; but its power must not 
be judged by its size. It consists of three short papers, 
(1) ‘The deeper meaning of the struggle,” (2) ‘Mata 
Bharata” (which appeared in the Modern Review for 

April, 1907), and ‘‘India: A Nation.” 

The struggle is between Indians and Englishmen. 
its deeper meaning is explained in the following 
words :— 


“Itis part of a wider one, the conflict between the 
ideals of Imperialism and the ideals of Nationalism. 
Between these two ideals the world has now to choose, 
and with the choice of England in particular, we are 
now concerned. Upon that choice depends the salvation 
of much that is absolutely essential to the future great- 
ness of civilisation and the richness of the world’s 
culture. For Imperialism involves the subordination of 
many nationalities to one; a subordination not merely 
political, but also economic and mental. Nationalism 
is inseparable from the idea of Internationalism, ’ 
recognising the rights and worth of other nations to be 
even as one’s own. For England we cannot speak ; 
but for ourselves, the ideal is that of nationalism and 
internationalism. We feel that loyalty for us consists 
in loyalty tothe idea of an Indian nation, politically, 
economically, and mentally free ; that is, we believe in 
India for the Indians; but if we do so, itis not merely 
because we want our own India for ourselves, but be- 
cause we believe that every nation has its own part to 
play in the long tale of human progress, and that 
nations which are not free to develope their own in- 
dividuality and own character, are also unable to make 
the contribution to the sum of human culture which the 
world has a right to expect of them. 

“Tt is not yet an ingrained and incradicable hatred 
of England that inspires our efforts. There is not 
yet in us the bitterness that isin Ireland. If England 
would help and trust us (as we have too much reason 
to fear that she will not) there might yet be time for 
us to love and reverence her name, both now and in 
the days to come when we and she are truly free to 
love and reverence each other; free alike from the 
domination of others, and from dominating others. 
For it seems to us that the master is not truly freer 
than the slave, that England herself is not free so long 
as the burden of a great dominion hangs about her 
shoulders.* So long as England’s ideal is set upon an 
achievement of dominion over others, she can be 
neither free nor truly great.”’ 

The nation that recognized the freedom of the indi- 
vidual man and set the slave free (though, it may be, 
mainly for economical reasons), must yet recognise 
that nations and peoples cought also to be helped to be- 
comie free. 

“The world has progressed from the idea of indi- 
vidual slavery to that of individual freedom; it has 
become an instinct to believe that men are equal at 
least to this degree, that every man must be regarded 

* “F dannot help ‘thinking with Herbert Spencer,’’? said 
Lafcadio Hearn, “that we are going tolose our liberties for the 
very samc reasons that impel us to attack the Hbertics of weaker 
peoples.’ The transition is not difficult, from punishment 


without trialin India, to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
in England, ; 
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as anend in himself; but progress is only now being 
made from the idea of national slavery (Empire) to 
that of national freedom (Inter-Nationalism). We 
have to learn that nations no less than men are ends 
in themselves ; we have yet to fully realise that a nation 
can no more ultimately justify the ownership of other 
nations, than a man can justify the ownership of other 
men. 

‘*Let us not forget that in setting this ideal of Nation- 
alism b®fore us, we are not merely striving for a right, 
but accepting a duty that is binding on us, that of 
self-realisation to the utmost for the sake of others. 
India’e ancient contribution tothe civilisation of the 
world does not and can never justify her children in 
believing that her work is done. There is work yet for 
her to do, which if not done by her, will remain for 
ever undone, We may not shirk our part in the 
reorganisation of life, which is needed to make life 
tolerable under changed conditions. It is for us to 
show that industrial production can be organised on 
Socialistic lines without converting the whole world 
into groups of state-owned factories. Itis for us to 
show that great and lovely cities can be built again, 
and things of beauty made in them, without the 
pollution of the air by smoke or the poisoning of the 
river by chemicals; for us to show that man can 
be the master, not the slave of the mechanism he him- 
self has created. 


“Tt is for us to proclaim that wisdom is greater than 
knowledge; for us to make clear anew that art is 
something more than manual dexterity, or the mere 
imitation of natural forms. [tis for us to investigate 
the psychical and supersensual faculties anew in the 
light of the discoveries of physical science and to show 
that science and faith may be reconciled on a higher 
plane than any reached as yet. It is for us to intellec- 
tualise and spiritualise the religious conceptions of the 
West, and to show that the true meaning of religious 
tolerance is not the refraining from persecution, but 
the real belief that different religions need not be 
mutually exclusive, the conviction that they are all 
equally roads, suited to the varying capacities of those 
that tread them, and leading to one end.” 


“Think of our duty from another point of view; is 
not the ancient virtue of hospitality binding on us? Yet 
now the shame of hospitality refused is ours ; how many 
have come to India, reverencing her past, ready to 
learn of her still, and have been sent empty away! 
The student of social economy finds a highly or- 
ganised society in the process of disintegration without 
any of the serious and constructive effort required for 
its re-organisation under changed conditions; the 
student of architecture finds a tradition living still, but 
scorned by a people devoted to the imitation of their 
rulers, building copies of English palaces and French 
villas in the very presence of men who still know how 
to build, and under the shadow of buildings as noble 
as any that the world has seen. ‘The student of fine 
art is shown inferior imitations of the latest European 
‘styles,’ where he should find some new and living 
revelation ; the decorative artist sees the traditional 
craftsmen of India thrown out of employment by the 
mechanical vulgarities of Birmingham and Manchester 
without the least effort madeto preserve for future 
generations the accumulated skill and cunning of cen- 
turies of the manufacture of materials and wares which 
have commanded the admiration of the world. The 
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musician of other lands hears little but the gramophone 
or the harmonium in India; the man of religion finds 
the crudest materialism replacing a deep-rooted faith; 
the lover of freedom beholds a people who can be 
imprisoned or deported for indefinite periods without 
trial, and too divided amongst themselves to offer 
adequate resistance to this lawlessness; in a word, 
every man seeking to widen his own outlook, sees but 
his own face distorted in an Indian mirror. 

“It isfrom this inhospitableness, this cowarde, that 
the call of the Motherland must waken us. We are 
consctous that the best in us is sleeping still ; but when 
the sleeper wakes, who knoweth what shall cgme of 
it? One thing at least we are certain of, that the 
awakening must be no waking ina prison cell, but 
that ofa free man, “full of good hopes, of steady 
purpose, perfect strength.’ It is for this that we are 
stirred, for this that we shall suffer; and this is the 
deeper meaning of the struggle.” 

In the concluding paper the writer says :—~ 

“Two essentials of nationality there are,—a geo- 
graphical unity, and a common historic evolution or 
culture. These two [ndia possesses superabundantly, 
beside many lesser unities which strengthen the 
historic tradition.” 

and shows that India possesses these two essentials. 

“The diverse peoples of India are like the parts of 
some magic puzzle, seemingly impossible to fit together, 
but falling easily into place when once the key is 
known ; and the key is that realization of the fact that 
the parts do fit together, which we call national self- 
consciousness. [am often reminded of the Cairene 
girl’s lute, in the tale of Miriam and Ali Nur al-Din, 
It was kept in a “green satin bag with slings of gold.” 
She took the bag, ‘‘and opening it, shook it, where- 
upon there fell thereout two-and-thirty pieces of wood, 
which she fitted one into other, male into female, and 
female into male till they becamea polished lute of 
Indian workmanship. Then she uncovered her wrists 
and laying the lutein her lap, bent over it with the 
bending of mother over babe, and swept the strings 
with her finger-tips; whereupon it moaned and re- 
sounded and after its olden home yearned; and it 
remembered the waters that gave it drink and the 
earth whence it sprang and wherein it grew and it 
minded the carpenters who cut it and the polishers who 
polished it and the merchants who made it their 
merchandise and the ships that shipped it: and it cried 
and called aloud and moaned and groaned ; and it was 
as if she asked it of all these things and it answered 
her with the tongue of the case.’’ Just such an instru- 
ment is India, composed of many parts seemingly 
irreconcilable, but in reality each one cunningly designed 
towards a common end; so too, when these parts are 
set together and attuned, will India tell of the earth 
from which she sprang, the waters that gave h@r drink, 
and the Shapers that have shaped her being; nor will 
she be then the idle singer ofan empty day, but the 
giver of hope to all, when hope will most avail, and 
most be needed. 


“Tt may be suggested that I have spoken so far only 
of Hindus and Hindu culture; and if soit is because 
Hindus form the main part of the population of India, 
and Hindu culture the main part of Indian culture: but 
the quotation just made from Arabian literature leads 
on to the consideiation of the great part which 
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Muhammadans, and Persian-Arabian culture have 
played in the historic evolution of India as we know it 
to-day. {t would hardly be possible to think of an 
India in which no great Mughal had ruled, no Taj been 
built, or to which Persian art and literature were wholly 
foreign. Few great Indian rulers have displayed the 
genius for statesmanship which Akbar had, a greater 
religious toleration than he. On the very morrow of 
conquest he was able to dispose of what is now called 
the Hindu-Muhammadan difficulty very much more 
successfully than it is now met in Bengal; for he knew 
that there could be no real diversity of interest between 
Hindu and Muhammadan, and treated them with an 
impartiality which we suspect to be greater than that 
experienced in Bengal to-day. It was not his interest 
to divide and rule. Like most Eastern rulers (who can 
never be foreigners inthe same way that a western 
ruler must be) he identified himself with his kingdom, 
and had no interests that clashed with its interests. 
This has been always a characteristic of an invader’s 
or usurper’s rule in India, that the ruler has not 
attempted to remain in his own distant country and 
rule the conquered country from afar, farming it like 
an absentee landlord, but has identified himself with 
it.” 

The extracts we have given will show the virile power 
of the pamphlet. 


The story of my deportation. By Lala Lajpat Raz. 
Printed and published by Faswantrai, M.A. at the 
Panjabee Press, Lahore. 1908. pp. 243. 


‘In Exile because I have loved Righteousness and 
hated iniquity’ is the appropriate motto which this 
book bears on the title-page. There are portaits of 
Lala Lajpat Rai and of his father Munshi Radha- 
krishan, 

The author says ‘‘it is a plain narrative of my life in 
exile and makes no pretensions to literary merit.” 
When he says further that “it does not contain any- 
thing of permanent value’ he is right in the main, 
though not quite so. For the glimpses given herein of 
the methods of the British Government, of the Burmese 
character and the problem of the preservation of that 
interesting race, and of the character of the writer him- 
self, possess, we think more than passing interest, 

Besides the Introduction the book contains nine 
chapters and two appendices. The nine chapters are 
entitled, Before the arrest, The arrest and the deporta- 
tion, The First Two Days at Mandalay, The House, 
étc.. Watch and Restraint, General Treatment, How I 
occupied myself, State of mind during Confinement, 
and Odds and Ends. The Appendices contain Regula- 
tion III of 1818 and Lala Lajpat Rai’s last letter to the 
Punjabee, dated gth May, 1907, on the situation in the 
Panjab. 


What the authorsays of Pro-Indian Englishmen in 
England gives the reader some idea of his political 
faith. He says :— 


“Tt is true that these gentlemen are not able to 
make any practical impression upon the affairs of the 
Government of India, but the service which they 
render to the cause,of humanity is by no means to be 
despised. Their efforts help in the evolution of a 
sympathetic European public opinion which is a source 
of great encouragement to struggling humanity. 
We are living in an age where complete isolation is 
impossible. ‘The affairs of the different nations are so 
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intertwined, dependent and inter-dependent upon one 
another that the affatrs of one part of the world cannot 
fail to arouse the interest of the other. The sympathe- 
tic interest of the other great nations thus becomes a 
valuable asset to every nationality struggling for 
independence. Under the circumstances although | 
share the opinion of a large number of my country- 
men that our political salvation is not likely to be 
achieved by begging for it at the bar of the British 
public, yet I sincerely think that the raising of Indian 
debates in the House of Commons has its own uses and 
the gentlemen who raise them are entitled to our 
gratitude. If there are any amongst my countrymen 
who expect that any group of members of the House of 
Commons can get them a Charter of political liberty, 
they are, 1 am bound to say, mistaken. It is not in 
their power to clo so, but even if it were they would do 
nothing which would be opposed to the interests of 
their own country. An Englishman is nothing if not a 
patriot. But then there are patriots and patriots. 
There are some who think that the highest patriotism 
does not require the trampling under foot of less 
powerful nationalities. In their opinion Jingo Im- 
perialism involves a loss of moral virtues which degrades 
a people and eventually prepares the ground for the 
subversion of those liberal principles which alone can 
be the basis of a democratic state.”’ 

._ His advice to his countrymen at the present crisis is 

worthy of attention. 

“Weigh the situation coolly and calmly. Do not 
over-estimate your capacities, nor underestimate your 
difficulties; make an exact estimate of both and then 
proceed with a determination and firmness worthy of 
men.” It is true there can be no gains without incur- 
ring risks. But nations, circumstanced like ours, are 
not made or saved by dare-devil methods or by a 
boldness which does not count upon the likely losses 
and risks. The road is uphill and infested with 
dangers. The number of pioneers who have to go 
forward and clear the ground as sappers and miners 
is few and far between. Any uncalled for and unneces- 
sary sacrifice of life and energy is a crime greater and 
more heinous than any, of which any one can be 
guilty in his individual interests. Indians who have 
consecrated their lives to the service of their country 
are no longer their own masters and have no right to 
throw away their lives like mad men. By doing so we 
cut the very ground-roots of the tree over which we 
have sought an asylum. It may be fevrore to die 
under an impulse of patriotic duty but it is nobler to 
resist the temptation and live a life of renunciation and 
sacrifice, Life must precede death. To die nobly one 
must first learn to live nobly. Noble is the death 
which towers the edifice of a well-lived life, a life lived 
for principle, for the motherland and for humanity. 
One does at times feel that perhaps the sons of India 
care more for life and the comforts of life than for 
honor. They were not so in olden times. Their 
present callousness to honor is a proof of their 
degradation, but this makes it all the more necessary 
that those in whom the consciousness of a duty 
towards their country and towards a life of honour has 
awakened, ought to try to live as long as they can, 
consistently with their ideals of honorable life. An 
honorable death is no doubt better than a dishonorable 
life, but an honorably lived life is infinitely superior to 
a death under a short-bred impulse. The number of 
those who can and are willing to die for their country 
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or to live for it is exceedingly limited. It is a pure 
waste of valuable material to allow their ranks to be 
thinned by recklessness.”’ 

Coming to the state of things in Upper India he 
observes :— 

“ISnowmg Upper India as I do, I must say that the 
conditions of life prevailing there require the services 
of a large number of capable and devoted public men 
whose sole or first care should be their country, before 
the pofttical consciousness of the people can reach the 
level it occupies in the better educated and better 
developed provinces. The responsibilities of public 
life, ingUpper India, require a clearer and a_ bolder 
conception. This, however, is not to be gained by the 
irresponsible talk of undisciplined enthusiasm, much 
less by violent methods. The man is unfit to bea 
leader who is not capable of taking a dispassionate 
view of things in times of excitement when passions 
have been roused up toa high pitch. But a coward 
is he whose calculations of personal interest and 
personal safety do not let him take a higher and 
broader view of life when the right moment comes. 
Real wisdom lies in doing the right thing at the right 
time. Real courage consists in not flying from the 
consequences of one’s acts when the latter overtake 
him, Bravado is not manliness, nor rashness patriotism. 
There should be no halting or faint-heartedness after 
a thing has been well thought out, but doing things 
merely under spasmodic impulse, without devoting the 
necessary thought to their pros and cozs is neither politic 
nor wise. Having passed the period of tutelage we 
are no longer children to be led by the nose by others. 
It remains to us to throwaside the youthful overconfi- 
dence and the no less youthful discouragement of 
nonage. We are grown men, and must play the man 

strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield, 
cherishing the good that falls in our way, and bearing 
the evil, in and around us, with stout hearts set on 
diminishing it. So far, we all may strive in one faith 
towards one hope: 


[t may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
.... but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note may yet be done.” 


The first chapter makes it clear that the people were 
right in guessing that the rowdyism in Rawalpindi 
and Lahore which brought trouble on the Pindi lawyers 
(since acquitted) was the work of the secret Police in 
plain clothes. 

The light that the book throws on the Lala’s feelings 
towards the different members of his family cannot 
but heighten one’s respect for him. We have space to 
refer only to one point. Nothing has endeared him to 
us and increased our regard for him so muchas the re- 
ferences in the book to his widowed daughter. 

‘‘Of my children the only one for whom I cared 
much and whose thought sometimes disturbed me was 
my widowed daughter. ”’ 

“1 am glad you have managed to secure the services 
of Pundit Rikht Raj, to teach your sister. I attach 
very great importance to it. I had made up my mind 
in this matter as soon as Jai Chand (my son-in-law), 
died but I kept it to myself, with a view to let the 
freshness of sorrow disappear a little, before acting 
upon it. A good education will go a great way in 
softening the constant pang of widowhood for this 
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unfortunate girl, Always keep her well supplied with 
good books, papers, and magazines, etc. After Jai 
Chand’s death the idea had been constantly present 
to my mind and on the occasion of my last visit to 
Allahabad I made it a point to bring two or three 
good books for her.” 

‘‘ Please also see that Pyare Lal supplies everything 
that is necessary in the way of clothing €te., to dear 
Parbati and her son. [ remember her the post in 
myexile. Her picture is constantly present to my 
eyes. At times I feel that I committed a sin in giving 
her over to a man who was suspected of not possessing 
a robust health. Poor girl! I feel for her very dkindly 
and deeply. Please be very kind to her and give her 
my very best love. You will be doing a great favour 
to me by being as kind to her as you possibly can. 
If my tears can relieve any part of her misery she has 
plenty of them. She is the only child of my soul for 
whom I have ever wept. My brothers will have amply 
repaid me for anything, that ever I did for them, if 
they are kind and considerate to my widowed daughter. 
It is my earnest desire that no amount of expenditure 
and trouble be spared to make up for the deficiency 
of her education and enable her to drown her misery 
in reading books. I feel as if I never discharged my 
duties to her properly. ”’ 

A gentleman having assured Lajpat Rai in a letter 
of “the good will of the thoughtful men of the commu- 
nity towards my sons,’’ in reply to a letter addressed 
by the Lala to a friend asking him to help his son in 
finding out an occupation for him, the Lala wrote to 
his friend :— 

‘‘] will hate my sons if [ see them taking any 
advantage of this sentiment. I will see them earn 
their livelihood by their own exertions and without 
anybody’s special help. 

“T have, itis true, asked Lala Chandu Lal to do 
something for Piyare Lal, because we had long ago 
settled a scheme about this. By my personal relations 
with Chandu Lal [ have claims upon him, quite 
independent of the sentiment above referred to. You 
acted quite indiscreetly in showing that letter to others. 
Please do not take it ill. It was a purely private 
and personal communication and I will beg of you 
not to mention the matter to anyone else in future. 
My sons are fairly educatedto earn their livelihood. 
Then they are all unmarried and can rough out a bit, 
if necessary, so I have no anxiety on their behalf at 
all.” 

Also to his son Pyare Lal :-— 


“In my opinion you have three alternatives, but 


before stating them [ want to impress upon you the 
desirability of standing on your own legs. There is 
nothing like it in the world. Depending upon others, 
expecting favours, or obligations from others does 
not pay in the long run. My own sentiment$ are, to 
be under obligations to no one. A man who can 
earn his own living without any one’s help, however 
humble that living may be, is the noblest person in 
my estimation. To carn a bare dal roti by your own 
exertions, independent of any one’s favour or obliga- 
tions, gives a moral strength which will stand by you 
the whole of your life. I do not really want you to 
put yourself und: r any obligation to any of my friends. 
I do not want any one to say that he helped my 
children out of regard for me."’ © 

We are soory we have no space left to make more 
extracts. The boo’ furnishes interesting reading and 
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amply repays perusal. It disproves the correctness of 
the rumour spread by Anglo-Indians and other in- 
terested persons that Lala Lajpat Rai was kept in 
Mandalay in comfort suited to hts position in life. 


fo Colonise England—a plea for a Policy. By C.F. 
G. Afasterman, MM. P., W. B. Hodgson and others. 
London. T. Fisher Unwin. 2-6 net, 


“National health, according to Froude, is in exact 
ratio to the proportion of the people having a direct 
interest in the soil. 

Tried by this test, Great Britain in spite of its thou- 
sand millions of over-sea trade in 1906, is not only not 
the most healthy of European countries : it isthe ‘{ainted 
wether of the flock.’ There is no other country in 
which so small a proportion of the people have a direct 
interest in the soil. There is no country in which the 
land and the people are so completely divorced. In 
1851 nearly two millions of persons were engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in Great Britain. In the interval 
the total population has doubled; but the number of 
people engaged inthe land has decreased by more than 
half. Nor does the decay of rural England show any 
signs of being checked. The latest returns issued by 
the Board of Agriculture on this subject show that in 
the twenty years 1881-1g01 the number of people en- 
gaged on the soil of Great Britain declined by nearly 


300,000. Here are the figures which tell how the agri- 
cultural labourer is vanishing :— 

1881, 189). 1901. Decrease. 
England... 802,288 716,609 561,136 241,152 
Wales veccae 45,665 42,525 34,566 11,099 
Scotland.., 135,966 107,412 93,590 42,376 


It will be seen that the decline was more rapid in the 
second decade than in the first, and that if the same 
rate of decrease is continued for thirty years more 
there will be no labourers left on the land. 

The tremendous fact that emerges from these figures 
is that we have become a wholly town-bred population 
and that the stream of wholesome country blood which 
has served in the past to vitalise the cities is nearly 
dried up at the source. The story of the nineteenth 
century in England is the story of the depopulation of 
the country and the congestion of the towns.” 

So run the first four paragraphs of the introduction 
to this remarkable book. 

England has forgotten that the modern state must be 
based upon the concurrent development of field and 
factory. She has forgotten that the security of a nation 
depends, not only on the number of its factory chim- 
neys, but far more on the number of its people directly 
interested in the soil. The result is that in forty years, 
while the population has grown enormously the number 
of people fed by the produce of Great Britain has 
gone down by fifteen millions. Sothat to-day England, 

free England, depends for her very existence on other 
countries. Yet British agriculture has not broken down 
because the progress of industry has peopled the land 
too thickly for cultivation. 


“Belgium has a population of over 500 to the square 
mile; Great Britain a population of 360 to the square 
mile, Belgium exports manufactured goods to the ex- 
tent of £9 per head of the population ; the United 
Kingdom exports manufactured goods to a consider- 
ably less value per head of the population. Yet Bel- 
gium not only supplies its own dense population with 
food but has a million’s worth left for export, while this 
country is fed with butter from Denmark, Finland, 
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Siberia; eggs from Russia and the Balkan States, 
Flemish potatoes, French salads, Canadian apples, and 
New Zealand mutton. Meanwhile the country around 
our Cities is a green solitude.”’ 


The remedy suggested is a return to the land. How 
Sea to be effected has been described in detail in the 
ook. 


Our miseries are beyond compare in any civilised 
land. Yet the description of the squalid, damp, wind- 
swept, leaky, over-crowded and dark huts in which some 
British villagers live, has excited our pity. 


King Leopold’s Soliloquy: a Satire By Mark Twain. 
With illustrations. T. Fisher Unwin. 1s. net. 


In this book Mark Twain exposes the crimes com- 
mitted by King Leopold of the Belgians for collecting 
rubber in the Congo ‘Free’’ State. He is made to say 
correctly enough :— 


‘My critics go shuddering around, brooding over the 
reduction of that Congo population from 25,000,000 to 
15,000,000 in the twenty years of my administration ; 
then they burst out and call me “the King with ten 
million murders on his soul.’’’ ; 


His is a crime which, in its motives, and its cumu- 
ae effects, has never been surpased in infamy and 
1orror. 


We shall give several extracts from this book, and 
reproduce some of the illustrations. Comments are 
not needed. We have only-one question to ask. We 
are familiar with the phrases ‘(Bulgarian atrocities,” 
‘Armenian atrocities,"’ &c.; coined by Christian Euro- 
peans to brand with infamy anon-Christian Sovereign 
and his people. Why has there not been a similar 
outcry against Leopold and the Europeans who have 
been his associates and tools in his devilry ? 


‘On the findings of the Commission of Inquiry every 
Executive Official on the Congo, and the Secretaries— 
as they are termed-——of the Brussels Staff, stood con- 
victed of conducting for many years a vast system of 

;¢riminal oppression the like’ of which the world has 

rnever seen. Yet they have ail been retained in office !’’ 
By a stroke of the pen King Leopold could undo to- 
‘morrow that which, by a stroke of the pen, he did 

: fourteen years ago; he could restore to the natives 

‘their rights in land, and in the produce of the soil ; he 
could restore to them their rights as human _ beings, to 
the clementary rights of man; could make of them 
what they were before he gripped them with the iron 
hand of slavery. But he is obdurate, implacable. He 
riots in his power, tramples treaties under foot, defies 
civilised opinion, scorns the murmurings gathering 
round about his throne, laughs openly at the timidities 
of international diplomacy. A sinister figure, and an 
amazing one to contemplate at the opening of the 
twentieth century—a re-incarnation it would seem al- 
most, of the worst elements of medizxevalism.”’ 


‘‘May-be the appearance of this monstrous Congo 
evil in its midst is intended as a supreme test of the veal 
hold which Christianity has to-day upon modern society 
in the wider sense of the term. If so, modern society 
is not standing the ‘est very well. By a singular irony 
it is considering on the one hand avhether a limit should 
at length be placed upon its self-created agencies of 
destruction. While on the other it displays an almost 
perfect equanimity at the spectacle of a revival of an- 
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cient slavery in a form rendered more abominable 
and destructive,—thanks to those very agencies.” 


‘The second point is that King Leopold has ever 
posed as a philanthropist, a benefactor to the Church, 
a pillar of the Christian faith, a generous donor to Arts 
and Sciences. Has he not proclaimed for twenty 
years as the cardinal feature of his African enterprise 
a desire to promote the ‘‘moral and material regenera- 
tion’”’ of the Congo native? Has he not erected a 
magnificent private chapel in his palace grounds, and 
made substantial donations to certain religious Orders ? 
Has he not subscribed to the Liverpool School of Tro- 
pical Medicine, and called down upon his head the 
blessings of the Almighty for so doing? Has he not 
built monuments in Belgian cities, and subscribed to 
geographical research? Does he not contend that the 
vast and unpublished revenues which he draws from 
the unutterable misery of masses of Black men are 
devoted to ‘Art and Letters’’ ? 


66 ete {{—__—._———!! If I] had them 
by the throat! [Hastely kisses the cructfix, and mum- 
bles.| In these twenty years ] have spent millions to 
keep the Press of the two hemispheres quiet, and_ still 
these leaks keep on occurring. I have spent other 
millions on religion and art, and what do I get for it? 
Nothing. Notacompliment. These generosities are 
studiedly ignored, in print. In print I get nothing but 
slanders—and slanders again—and still slanders, and 
slanders on top of slanders! Grant them true, what of 
it? They are slanders all the same, when uttered 
against a king.” 

“They tell how I levy incredibly burdensome taxes 
upon the natives—taxes which are a pure thelt; taxes 
which they must satisfy by gathering rubber under 
hard and constantly harder conditions, and by raising 
and furnishing food supplies gratis—and it all comes 
out that, when they fall short of their tasks through 
hunger, sickness, despair, and ceaseless and exhaust- 
ing labour without rest, and forsake their homes and 
flee to the woods to escape punishment, my black 
soldiers, drawn from unfriendly tribes, and instigated 
and directed by my Belgians, hunt them down and 
butcher them and burn their villages—reserving some 
of the girls. They tell it all: how Iam wiping a nation 
of friendless creatures out of existence by every form of 
murder, for my private pocket’s sake, and how every 
shilling I get costs a rape, a mutilation or a life.” 

“They remark that "f the innocent blood shed in the 
Congo State by King Leopold were put in buckets and 
the buckets placed side by side, the line would stretch 
2,000 miles; if the skeletons of his ten millions of 
starved and butchered dead could rise up and march 
in single file, it would take them seven months and 
four days to pass a given point ; if compacted together 
in a bodygthey would occupy more ground than St. 
Louis covers, World’s Fair and all; if they should 
allclap their bony hands at once, the grisly crash 
would be heard at a distance of ** Damnation, it 
makes me tired !”’ 

‘They hold up the stumps of theirarms and lament 
because their hands have been chopped off as punish- 
ment for not bringing in enough rubber, and as proof 
to be laid before my officers that the required punish- 
ment was well and truly carried out. One of these 
missionaries saw eighty-one of these hands drying over 
a fire for transmission to my ofMficials—and of course 
he must go and set it down and puny it” . 
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“The Bulgarian atrocities might be considered as 
mildness itself when compared with what was done 
here. ”’ 


“A. ‘The white man told their soldiers : ‘‘ You only 
kill women ; youcannot kill men. You must prove 
that you kill men.’’ So then the soldiers when they 
killed us’ [here he stopped and hesitated and then 
pointing to....he said :) ‘then they ...and took 
them to the white men, who said: ‘It is tree, you 
have killed aze2."’ 


“He and I walked out on the plain just near the 
camp. There were three dead bodies with tbe flesh 
carved off from the waist down. 


‘¢* Why are they carved so, only leaving the bones ?’ 
1 asked. 


‘*My people ate them,’ he answered promptly. 
He then explained, ‘The men who have young children 
do not eat people, but all the rest ate them.’ On the 
left was a big man, shot in the back and without a 
head. (All these corpses were nude.) 


‘“’ Where is the man’s head ?' I asked. 


«Oh, they made a bowl of the forehead to rub up 
tobacco and diamba in.’” 


“Oh, yes, they call mea ‘‘record.’’ They remark 
that twice in a generation, in India, the Great Famine 
destroys 2,000,000 out of a population of 320,000,000, 
and the whole world holds up its hands in pity and 
horror ; then they fall to wondering where the world 
would find room for its emotions if I had a chance 
to trade places with the Great Famine for twenty 
years! The idea fires their fancy, and they go on 
and imagine the Famine coming in state at the end 
of the twenty years and prostrating itself before me, 
saying: ‘Teach me, Lord, I perceive that I am but 
an apprentice.’’ And next they imagine Death 
coming, with his scythe and -hour-glass, and begging 
me to marry his daughter and reorganise his plant 
and run the business. ”’ 


‘‘ Government starved a woman's children to death 
and killed her sans. ’”' 


‘Friends came to ransom a captured girl; but 
sentry refused, saying the white man wanted her 
because she was young. ”’ 


“The crucifying of sixty women 
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GUJARATI, 


Shamalsha no Vivah : Published by the Gujarat Oriental 
Book Depot, Ahmedabad. Paper bound: pp. 28. 
Price 0-2-0. (1908). . 


These are selections printed with some explanatory 
notes from a poem of Haridas, a Lad Bania ef Baroda, 
who flourished in the beginning of the 18th century, 
and who was a well-known disciple of the great poet 
Premanand. The poem narrates an episode in the 
life of the celebrated Bhakta-poet Narsinh Mehta, 


* Confessions of the Agents of the Mongalla or Anversoise 
Trust in 19O01,—E. D. M, 


“pen of a Parsi Thename of the author, an old veterai ; 
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whose poverty was proverbial, and who in the cele- 
bration of the marriage of his son, Shamalsha, was 
assisted by the Lord of his heart, Krishna. All this 
is well-known history in Gujarati literature. To 
our mind the publication has a special claim to being 
mentioned here, on account of the special line that 
this Book Depot has marked out for itself. This 
publication is the second of a:eries which is being 
brought out somewhat on the model of the cheap, popu- 
lar classics, such as selections from Byron, Cowper, 
Shelley and other great English-poets, at 2d. and 3d. 
ptinted by Routledge, Macmillan and other great pub- 
lishing houses. We find such a thing done for Persian 
literature, too, when we see cheap editions of Sa’adi, 
Hafiz, and other poets, for sale in Indian and Persian 
bazars Some such effort was necessary to popularise 
our poets by means of cheap publications, and the 
depot has supplied the want. 


Striyono Sathi 7. ¢., Gunthan Kala, the Art of 
Knitting, by Alibai Hoshangji Gazdar, Printed 
at the Cherag Printing Press. Bombay. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 180. Cloth bound. (1908). 


The authoress has chosen her models from various 
English works on Knitting; and has illustrated her 
instructions with drawings and pictures to guide thes 
hand of the beginner. It is remarkable as a production 
in Gujarati coming from the pen of a Parsilady. We | 
say remarkable, because in spite of the efforts in 
several directions in the community to part from all 
the moorings which bind them to this country, its 
language, its dress, its customs, works like this show 
that it is difficult to do away with the heritage of 
centuries and that Gujarati will have to serve as their 
mother-tongue [or some time to come. 


Tavikhe Zuhur-o-Zaval-e-Dowlat-e-Pavsiyan or the 
history of the Rise and Fall of the Payst Empive by 
Jamshedji Palanji Kapadia. Printed at the Bombay 
Samachar Press; Bombay. Vol. I. Part Ipp. 824. h; 
vol. Il Part I. pp. goo Cloth bound (1906). 


This is another production in Gujarati from the , 
of seventy years, is a name to conjure with onal 4 
matters respecting ancient Persian history. A fin 4 
Zend and Persian scholar, he has been following ver -° 
keenly the researches and writings of Burnot , 
Lassen, and Rawlinson. Cuneiform inscriptions, an: 

the flood of light thrown by researches in Archoeology, 
Philology, and other sciences, have all helped Mr. 
Kapadia to produce a work in Gujarati, unique of its 
kind, stupendous in proportion, interesting and ins- 
tructives to scholars, and even ordinary readers, and 
in all matters on a par with works of European 
savants. The volumes under review are but a frag- 

ment, they take us from the dim ages of the past in- 

to the light of history up to the death of Darius the 
Great, son of Hystaspes, B. C. 496. The history is in- 
tended to be carried up to the time of the subversion ~ 
of the Persian Empire by the Arabs in the Seventh 
Century. We wish the author long life and energy 
enough to complete this self-imposed labour of love. 
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paper, entitled ““The influence of Greek 
on Indian Art,” read by Dr. A. K. 


Coomaraswamy at the 15th Session © 


of the International Congress of Orienta- 
lists, held in Copenhagen last August, will 
be of great interest to students of Indian 
art, as it is the first attempt yet made by 
an Indian scholar to dispute the views of 
European archzologists as to the extent 
and significance of Hellenic influence on 
, Indian art. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy said that, when, in 
the study of Sinhalese decorative art, he 
first met with certain peculiar types of 
ornament, forcibly recalling early Mediter- 
ranean forms, he had assumed the common 
‘view as to the extent, permanence and 
importance of the influence of Greek on 
Indian art, and endeavoured to explain the 
presence of these decorative forms in Ceylon 
on those lines. At that time he accepted 
such statements as those of Griinwedel* 
that the ideal type of Buddha was created 
for India by foreigners. He had also assumed 
that decorative forms such as. the continu- 
ous branch, palmette, honeysuckle, etc., 
being known in the Mediterranean area 
long before their earliest occurrence in 
India, must have originated where they 
were first found, and travelled thence to 
India. 


* Buddhist Art in India, p. 68, 
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He had since seen reason to doubt the 
somewhat simple solutions of the difficul- 
ties thus provided, and to believe that the 
influence of Greek on Indian art, however 
extensive ata certain period, was ultimate- 
ly neither very profound nor very import- 
ant. It was the concentration of attention 
upon the effeminate and artistically unim- 
portant work of the Gandhara school that 
had given undue prominence to the Greek 
influence. “A certain prejudice had led 
European investigators to think of Classic 
Greece naturally as the source of all art, 
and to suppose that the influence of Classic 
Art must have been as permanently im- 
portant in the East as in the West. At 
the same time, 1t was not generally realised 
by Western scholars, who were often not 
artists, that Eastern Art, whether Indian, 
or Chinese, had a value and significance 
not less than that of the Western Art of 
any tinte. Indian art so far had been stu- 
died only by archzeologists, but it was not 
archzeologists, but artists or students of art 
rather than of archeology, who were best 
qualified to judge of the significance of 
works of art, considered as art, and to 
unravel the influences apparent in them. 
No artist familiar with the true’ genius of 
Indian art could suppose -that the work of 
the Gandhara school was the real founda- 
tion of Indian figure sculpture, or that 
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Indian art could have been founded on 
such a decadent Greeko-Roman basis. 

So far from foreigners having given to 
India the ideal of Buddha, the Gandhara 
scultures should perhaps be regarded as 
the work of late Greeko-Roman crafts- 
men striving in vain to interpret Indian 
ideals. The sculptures themselves show 
how little of value in art the Western world 
had at that time to offer to the East. . His- 
tory repeated itself: the result of foreign in- 
fluence on Indian art during the first few 
centuries of the Christian era, was not, per- 
haps, of any more value than the influence of 
Western art on Indian at the present day. 

The zenith of Greek art was in the fifth 
century B. C. if not earlier; the zenith of 
Indian art, in times certainly later than the 
third century A.D. The sequence of cause 
and effect would be hard to trace; it was 
not of the decadence of the one, that the 
achievement of the other was born. 

The question, however, depended essenti- 
ally upon religious and philosophical con- 
siderations. The philosophies of Greek and 
Indian art were poles apart. Greek art 
had in it no touch of mysticism. The gods 
were but grand and beautiful men; some- 
times, in the case of many Apollos, it is un- 
certain even whether the representation 1s a 
god or an athlete. Indian art is essentially 
transcendental: it was not concerned with 
the representation of perfect men, but with 
the intimation of Divinity. Beside the re- 
cognition of this fact, the question of Just 
how far Classic influence can be traced 
in the outward detail of Indian art, became 
of little moment. 

The point was not that Classic influence 
was absent, but that it was itself decadent, 
and at best un-Indian, and that nearly all 
that was good in later Indian art was there 
in spite of it. Of course if it were said, as Mr. 
Vincent Smith said in the last edition of the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, that, “after 
A.D. 300 Indian sculpture properly so-called 
hardly deserves to be reckoned as art,” the 
whole question was begged. But no artist 
familiar with the Indian art of all periods 
would for a moment accept such a statement, 
the sculpture dealt with by Mr. Havell— 
whose “Indian Sculpture and Painting” was 
the only: important work on Indian art, 
considered as art, rather than as material 
for the archeologist—was all of a much 
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later date. It may rather be doubted 
whether any of the most beautiful or impor- 
tant Indian sculpture can be certainly 
assigned to a date earlier than 300 A.D. It 
would be truer to say that not until the 
direct effects of the foreign influence had 
been forgotten, could the truly Indian schools 
of sculpture have arisen. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy went on to give 
references in old Buddhist literature to show 
that India possessed its own schools of 
sculpture long before the Gandhara period ; 
he referred also to the early use of imperma- 
nent materials, which must not be over- 
looked in considering the origin of Indian 
artistic ideals. 

With regard to decorative forms in Indian 
art which had been attributed to early 
Hellenic influence, it should be remembered 
that in early times the Mediterranean was 
so much an integral part of the oriental 
world, that it was easier and truer to ex- 
plain resemblances by common origin than * 
by borrowings. The reason of the resem- 
blances might be sought, Sister Nivedita 
had said, in the existence of “a common 
early Asiatic Art, which has left its utter- 
most ripple marks alike on the shores of 
Hellas, the extreme west of Ireland, Etruria, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, India and China.” The 
real home of this art may have been in 
Mesopotamia. It owed much to Egyptian 
influence. 

The decorative art of the Greeks was. 
so different in spirit from Indian, that it 
could have given little to it; they regarded 
very little any aspect of nature except man 
himself; they had no conception of ideal 
art in relation to any but the human form ; 
whereas the Indian love of nature, and 
sense of unity with it, led the Indian artist 
to cover surfaces with all sorts of idealized 
vegetable forms, as well as animal. The 
idealistic rendering of trees at Bardhat 
reached a perfection which the Greeks never 
at any time attained. 

In conclusion, Dr. Coomaraswamy said 
that a consideration of the fundamental& 
difference in the spirit and aims of Classic 
Greek and true Indian art, made it necessary 
to reconsider the question of the extent 
and nature of Greek influence on Indian 
art. Early India did not, alone in all the 
world, lack all knowledge of the arts; the 
period of strong Greeko-Roman influence 
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was not of great artistic importance; and 
it was not until this influence had partly 
faded, that the really great achievement of 
Indian art was attained. 

Mr. E. B. Havell, late Principal of the 
Calcutta School of Art, congratulated Dr. 
Coomaraswamy on being one of the first 
Indians of modern times to understand the 
significance of Indian art and to come 
forward as its interpreter. Indians, he said, 
must generally be the best interpreters of 
their own art, provided that they had suff- 
cient artistic discrimination to study it 
from the Indian point of view; but hitherto 
they had been content to accept without 
question the views of European critics. 
Speaking as an artist, and not as an 
archeologist, he ventured to think that 
Europe had altogether misjudged the posi- 
tion of India among the great art schools 
of the world, because it had not yet under- 
stood the philosophy of Indian art and how 
it differed from the art philosophy of Europe. 
Though there had been a great advance in 
the appreciation of Indian literature, Euro- 
pean artists for the most part were still as 
ignorant of Indian art as European men of 
letters were of Indian literature before the 
translation of Sakuntala. Orientalists had 
apolied the art philosophy of Greece and 
Italy to the elucidation of Indian art, and 
European artists had at present little con- 
ception of any philosophy outside the range 
of their own art. 

The question which Dr. Coomaraswamy 
had raised was a very important one for 
the right understanding of Indian art. It 
was a direct challenge to the interpretation 
of Indian art history put forward by pro- 
fessor Grunwedel, whose “ Buddhist Art in 
India”’ was the recognised text-book for 
Indian archzologists. He was bound to 
say that having himself attempted, as Dr. 
Coomaraswamy had done, to divest himself 
of European prejudices and to study Indian 
art from an Indian point of view, he found 
himself in the same camp. 

He would even go further than Dr. 
Coomaraswumy, and suggest that if the 
history of Gandharan sculpture were pro- 
perly understood, we should speak not of 
the influence of Greek or Graeco-Roman art 
on Indian art, but of the influence of Indian 
art upon Graeco-Roman art. For what he 
saw in Gandharan sculpture was not the 
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foreign, Graeco-Roman craftsmen creating 
an ideal for India art to imitate, as Professor 
Grunwedel had said, but the influence of 
Indian philosophy gradually transforming 
and Indianising Greco-Roman art. The 
true Indian ideal of Divinity was not ex- 
pressed at all in the earliest Gandharan 
sculptare. The early Gandharan Buddha, 
as conceived by the Graeco-Roman sculp- 
tors, was simply a god of the Greco- 
Romegn pantheon posing uncomfortably as 
an Indian Yogi. The later Gandharan 
sculpture, it was true, contained the germ 
of the Indian ideal, but that was only after 
the Greco-Roman craftsmanship had 
become more or less Indianised by Indian 
thought or when the infusion of Brahmani- 
cal ideas into Buddhism had begun to 
create the ideal of Buddha as a divine be- 
ing, with a superhuman transcendental body. 

It was in fact, not Greek influence, or 
Grzeco-Roman influence, but Brahmanical 
ideas in Buddhism and the teaching of the 
art schools attached to the great Universities 
of Northern India which created the Indian 
artistic ideal of Buddha. Most European 
critics had disparaged Indian _ sculptors 
for what they called their ignorance of the 
anatomy of the human body. They had 
not realised that Indian sculptors in their 
ideal of Divinity were not attempting to 
reproduce a human body but to represent 
what they conceived to be the spiritual body. 
An artist should not be depreciated for not 
succeeding in doing what he does not 
attempt to do, or for not doing what he 
deliberately tries to avoid. 

It was, of course, evident that certain 
distinctive Hellenistic forms and traditions 
of craftsmanship might be traced in Indian 
sculpture and painting; but was it not true 
of every great school of artistic thought, 
both in Europe and in Asia, that it con- 
tinually used foreign suggestions only to 
adapt them to its own way of thinking? 
Art crftics would always fall into profound 
error if they confused this assimilation of 
foreign forms and foreign technique with 
artistic inspiration—or the intellectual force 
which is the motive power of artistic eapres- 
sion, and this, he feared, was what many 
archzeologists had done in their interpreta- 
tion of Indian art. It would bea useful 
corrective to this tendency, if. instead of 
pursuing to its utmost limits their ‘search 
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for Hellenic types in Asiatic art, they would 
look nearer home and consider the vastly 
more numerous evidences of Asiatic crafts- 
manship which abound in European art. 
We should then probably, gain a much 
clearer insight into the history of the arts 
of medieval Europe than we have at present. 

Mr. Havell considered it a great artistic 
error to place the zenith of Indian sculp- 
ture at the third century A.D., as both 
Fergusson and Professor Griinwedele had 
done. This estimate would make the 
Amaravati sculptures the greatest achieve- 
ment of Indian art, and place Indian sculp- 
ture at a decidedly low level compared 
with the masterpieces of Europe. But in 
his opinion the Amaravati sculptures, 
though often much superior to Gandharan 
art, were yet far below the best sculptures 
of Elephanta and Ellora, which archzeologists 
attributed to the eighth century A.D. 
Certainly they were far inferior to the 
splendid Buddhist and Hindu sculpture of 
Borobudur in Java, which is true Indian art 
ofa much later date than Amaravati. At 
Amaravati, moreover, the true Indian ideal 
is not yet perfected: it is still in process of 
evolution. The Hellenic influence, such as 
it is, is more pronounced than in any other 
great group of Indian sculptures, but it is 
certainly not the dominant note, even at 
Amaravati. 

The key to the understanding of the 
Indian artistic ideal was not to be found 
in the investigation of Hellenic influence. 
Indian ‘artists were never so impressed, as 
Europeans are, by the superiority of the 
Hellenic ideal as to wish to imitate it, On 
the contrary, whenever Grzeco-Roman, or 
other foreign craftsmen, came their way, 
Indians made use of them only to convert 
the Hellenic ideal into one which Indian 
philosophy created for them—that ideal of 
a body purer and finer than common mortal 
clay, freed from worldly passions and desires. 

There was one point in Dr. Coomiraswa- 
my’s excellent paper to which Mr. Havell said 
he would take exception. Dr. Coomara- 
swamy spoke of the idealisation of tree and 
plant forms at Barahat. Mr. Havell could 
not see in Asokan sculpture any traces of 
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true Indian idealism, which was absolutely 
different from the idealism of Greck art. 
He would describe the sculpture of Barahat 
and also that of Sanchi as belonging to the 
early naturalistic school of Indian art. 
What Dr. Coomaraswamy called the idealisa- 
tion of the trees at Barahat he would rather 
describe as a generalisation or conventiona- 
lism of form, dictated as much by technical 
considerations as by a desire to idealise. 
That was not specially characteristic of 
Indian art. Indian idealism in sculpture 
and painting belonged to a much later 
period. He could not see any distinct evi- 
dence of it before the first century of the 
Christian era, or about the time when the 
Mahdydna doctrine of Buddhism began to 
prevail in the philosophical schools of 
Northern India. 


He would not pretend to be able to 
weigh the literary evidence bearing on the 
history of Indian art. As an artist he pre- 
ferred to let art speak for itself. But of 
this he felt sure that when the great works 
of Indian art were better known and under- 
stood artistic opinion in Europe would 
place a far higher value upon the achieve- 
ments of Indian sculptors and painters than 
that which is now put upon them by 
archeologists. To him the study of Indian 
sculpture ‘and painting had been an 
opening into a new world of artistic thought 
full of a most wonderful charm. Indian 


sculpture had reached to higher imagina-— 


tive flights than any other in the world. 


Artists in Europe had now few oppor- 
tunities of realising this, for there did not 
yet exist in Europe or in Asia a single 
Museum in which the great masterpieces 
of Indian art were at- all adequately 
represented. Perhaps not until some enthu- 
siastic art lover, like Her Jacobsen, whose 
splendid galleries the members of the Con- 
gress had seen in Copenhagen, came for- 
ward to endow the study of Oriental art 
,in the same munificent manner, would 


Europe realise the greatness of Indian art, 


a} 


or what European art owed to Oriental ® 


artists and craftsmen. 
E. B. H. 
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ELEPHANTA, THE SYNTHESIS OF HINDUISM 


Ta great moment in the history of 
d India, the caves of Elephanta were 
carved out of the living rock. A 
moment of-synthesis, it was, that ages had 
prepared ; a moment of promise that would 
take millenniums to fulfil. The idea that 
we aow call Hinduism had just arrived at 
theological maturity. The process of re- 
differentiation had not yet begun. The 
caves of Elephanta mark perhaps its greatest 
historic moment. In all religious sects, the 
conflict of opinion is”~determined more by 
the facts of history and geography than by 
opposing convictions. What then were the 
sources, geographic and historic, of the 
elements that make up Elephanta ? 

The caves themselves were meant to be 
a cathedral. So much is appurent, on the 
face of things. Traces of palace, fortifica- 
tions, and capital city, must certainly be 
discoverable in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. On another island, several miles 
away, is the Abbey of Kenheri, with its 
chaitya hall, and its hundred and eight 
monastic cells, each two of which have 
their own water-supply ; its bathing tanks, 


sand refectory or chapter floors, on the 


mountain top. Kenheri was a university: 
Elephanta was a cathedral: and both were 
appanages of some royal seat. 

How splendid is the approach, through 
pillars, to the great reredos in three panels 
that takes up the whole back wall of the 
vast cell! And in the porch, as we enter 
this central chamber, how impressive are 
the carvings to right and left! On the left, 
in low relief, is a picture representing Siva, 
seated in meditation. The posture is that 
of Buddha, and it requires a few minutes 
of close examination, to make sure of the 
distinction. The leopard-skin, the serpents, 
and the jata, however, are clear enough. 
There is no real ground for confusion. On 
our right .is another low relief of Durga, 
throwing herself into the universe, in GOD- 
intoxication. Behind her the very air is 
vocal, with saints and angels chanting her 

i 


praises. The whole is like a verse from 
Chandi. And we hold ourbreath in asto- 
nishr@ent, as we look and Izsten, for here 
isa freedom of treatment never surpassed 
in art, combined with a message like that 
of medizeval Catholicism. The artist here 
uttered himself as securely as the Greek. 
It was only in the thing said that he was 
so different. And for a translation of that 
into terms European, it needs that we 
should grope our way back to Giotto and 
Fra Angelico, and the early painters of 
missals. 

Our astonishment is with us still, as we 
penetrate the shadows, and find our way 
amongst the grey stone pillars, to that point 
from which we can best see the great central 
Trimurti of the reredos. How softly, how 
tenderly, it gleams out of the obscurity! 
Shadows wrought on shadows, silver-grey 
against the scarcely deeper darkness, this, 
in truth, is the very Immanence of God in 
human life. On its right is the sculptured 
panel, representing the universe according 
to the Saivite idea. Siva and Parbati ride 
together on the bull, and again—as in the 
carving of Durga, in the porch—the heavens 
behind them are like a chorus of song. On 
the left of the Trimurti, finally, is the por- 
trayal of the world of the Vaishnavite. 
Vishnu, the Preserver, has for Consort Laksh- 
mi, the Divine Grace, and the whole uni- 
verse seems to hail Him as God. It is the 
heads of Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, grouped 
together in one great image, that make 
up the Trimurti which fills the central 
recess, between these panels. 

A ledge, for offerings, runs along below 
this series of pictures. The altar itself, 
where actual consecration took place, is 
seen to the spectator’s right, in the form 
of a little canopy-like shrine or Siva- 
Chapel, which once doubtless held the four- 
headed Mahadev that may today be seen 
outside the caves, and now contains the 
ordinary image of Siva, as placed there at 
some later date. We may assume that 
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lights and offerings dedicated here, were 
afterwards carried in procession, and finally 
placed before the various divisions of the 
great reredos. The pillared hall held the 
congregation, and stands for the same thing 
as the nave in a Christian church, or the 
courtyard, in a modern temple like Dakkhin- 
eswar, 

So much for the main cave. The plan of 
the entablature is carried out, however, in 
the architecture, and there are wings—*con- 
sisting of cells built round courtyards enclos- 
ing tanks—-to right and left of the great 
central chamber. And here, the carved 
animals and other ornaments that support 
short flights of stairs, and terraces, are all 
eloquent of a great art period, and a con- 
ception of life at once splendid and refined. 

Elephanta, then, perpetuates the Synthesis 
of Hinduism. How royal was the heart 
that could portray no part of his people’s 
faith—even though it held his personal 
conviction and worship—without the whole! 
Not Saivite alone, but Saivite, Vaishnavite, 
and the still remembered worshipper of 
Brahma, go to make up the Aryan congre- 
gation. All alike, it is felt, must be re- 
presented. Nay, when we recall the older 
Kenheri, we feel that not the churches alone, 
but also the monastic orders, outside all 
churches; not society only, but also the 
super-social organisation, denying rank, 
and all that distinguishes society, had a 
place here. Inthe architectural remains 
within a certain area of the Bay of Bombay, 
we have a perfect microcosm of the Indian 
thought and belief of a particular period. 


The question that presses for determination’ 


is, what was that period. 

The first point to be noticed 
presence of Brahma, in this Synthesis of 
Hinduism. In the Mahabharata, similarly, 
we are constantly startled by the mention 
of Brahma. He is there called the grandsire, 
the creator, and sometimes the ogdainer, 
with face turned on every side. This last 
attribute is perhaps derived from some old 
mysticism, which gave the Romans Janus,— 
from which our own January—and found 
expression ammongst the Hindus in the four- 
headed image, and the weapon with four 
heads called Brahmda’s head, as mentioned 
in the Ramayana. While constantly refer- 
red to in the Mahabharata, however, Brah- 
mda is nowhere there invested with new 
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is the. 
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functions. He does not appear as a grow- 
ing concept of the divine. He plays rather 
rthe part of one receding from actuality, 
who must constantly be memorialised. In 
the Puranic stories of Krishna, similarly, 
no one goes to Brahma with any prayer 
or austerity, as they do to Siva. He is 
no dynamic-factor ‘in the life of men. Yet , 
He zs the Creator, beyond all argument, 
and is in a position to impose on Krishna 
the test of divinity. He requires to be 
satished whether the young Hero is or is 
not an incarnation of Vishnu. 

In this quaint story, of a practical joke 
played by the Creator, there are volumes 
of history. To begin with, Brahmd is chief 
and eldest of Hindu post-vedic deities. His 
position needs no proving. It is accepted 
by all. Nor does Brahma himself, in the 
Puranas, require’ to be convinced that 
Vishnu is the equal of Himself. Krishna, 
as the presentment of Vishnu, is new to 
Him, but Vishnu Himself He takes for> 
granted. At the same time, while indis- 
putably supreme, Brahmd is by no means 
a spiritual reality. That place, as other 
stories and the whole of the Mahabharata 
show, is filled by Siva, with whom are 
associated all those philosophical ideas 
nowadays described as vedantic. And yet, 
if the story of Krishna, had been written in 
the twentieth century, Brahma would have 
had no place in it at’ all. Partially for- 
gotten as He was then, He is wholly for- 
gotten now. From this evidence then, we > 
may infer that the personality of Brahma 
was the first, and that of Siva, the next, 
to be developed as concepts of Supreme 
Deity. 

Thus there was a period in Hinduism, 
when the name of Brahma the creator was 
held in reverence,—having dominated the 
theology of a preceding age—and used in 
conjunction with those of Siva and Vishnu, 
to make the specification of deity complete. 
Hinduism, at that time, deliberately preach- 
ed God as the Three-in-One, the Unity-in- 
Trinity. This theological idea we find® 
expressed in its purity in the Caves of Ele- 
phanta, and perhaps SHEE later, in the 
Ramayana of Valmiki. 

The poet Kalidasa, also, writing both the 
Kumara-sambhaba and the Raghuvamsa, 
would appear to have been under the ins- 
piration of this Hindu idea of the Trinity. 
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A THIRD VIEW. 


ELEPHANTA, THE SYNTHESIS OF HINDUISM 


He shared the desire of the power that 
carved Elephanta, to represent the synthesis 
of Hinduism by doing something to con- 
cretise both its popular aspects. 

But the form under which Vishnu appears 
in Elephanta is purely theological. It 1s 
Lakshmi-Narayana, the idea that to . this 
«day is more familiar to the West and South 
of India than to Bengal. This theological 
concept—or ‘divine incarnation,” as it 1s 
called—was fully formulated, before the 
Ramayana was written, and is referred to 
there, much oftener than in the Maha- 
bharata; though that also was meant to 
prove the identity of a certain Hero with 
Vishnu. Sita-Rama are from the very 
beginning argued as the bodying-forth 
of Lakshmi-Narayana in human form. 
Krishna, in the later epic, seems to be cons- 
ciously a second attempt to paint the mercy 
of God in incarnation. 


The ideas that succeed, in India, are 
‘always firm-based on the national past. 
Thus that idealism of the motherland which 
is to-day the growing force intellectually, 
can go back, for foundation, to the story of 
Uma, wedded in austerity to the great God. 
Similarly, it would be very interesting to 
see worked out, by some Indian scholar, the 
root-sources in Vedic literature, of these con- 
ceptions of Siva and Vishnu. One can 
hardly resist the conclusion that each was 
elaborated independently, in its own region. 

_ But it would also appear that both alike 
represent aspects of God which had been 
impressed on the popular imagination by 
the personality of Buddha: 


Is such a theory shocking to the Hindu 
mind? What if it were found to explain 
all the facts, better than any other? May it 
not well be, after all, that Hinduism is no 
creature of a hoary antiquity, rigid and 
immovable, fixed in stony preconceptions ; 
but, instead of this, young, plastic, creative, 
tingling with ‘ife and vigour, her charac- 
teristics carrying their history with them, 

~her errors mere maladies of childhood, to 
~ be speedily outgrown? 


If this be so, we shall have to think of 
the Mother-Church as the expression of a 
people who, between 500 B.C. and 500 A.D., 
were intensely modern and alive. Indian 
civilisation has educated its children from 
the beginning to a supreme function of 
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realising ideas. And ideas grew and 
succeeded each other, taking on new forms 
with amazing rapidity, in the period imme- 
diately before and after the Christian era. 
The impression that the chief formative 


-impulse here was the life and character of 


Buddha, is extremely difficult to resist. On 
one side the stern monastic, on the other, 
the very projection into humanity of the 
Infinite Compassion,—the Blessed One was 
both ®of these. His character was the 
world’s proof that God was at once Pre- 
server of His children, and Destroyer of 
their Ignorance, even while He was but a 
name for the Supreme Itself. Hence in 
men’s dreams of Siva, we see their effort 
thenceforth to realise the one, while Nara- 
yana is their personification of the other, 
of these attributes. 

Just as Buddha may have been the 
radiant centre, whence diverged the popular 
religions, so Benares may have been the 
spot where the idea of Siva was first con- 
ceivedeand elaborated. Many causes may 
have contributed to this. The Deer Park, 
seven miles away, must have been a monas- 
tic university before the time of Buddha. 
Its undisputed pre-eminence is shown, by 
the fact that he made his way to it, imme- 
diately on attaining enlightenment, because 
it was there that his theory, or discovery, 
must be published to the world. From this 
we can see that the monk, although a little 
apart, must always have been an impressive 
figure in Benares, which was itself, at this 
particular period, mainly a commercial and 
industrial centre, associated with a great 
Brahminic hearh, of Vedic memory. 

After the time of Buddha, while his name 
still reverberated throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, Benares would doubt- 
less become a place of pilgrimage, rendered 
doubly sacred by his memory and by its 
Vedic altar. The growing opinion that the 
Deity could take no delight in slaughter 
must have killed the sacrifices, and the 
Brahmins of Benares would take to cherish- 
ing a system of thcology in which the 
great God was represented as remote, soli- 
tary, and meditative. The right of all 
classes to interest themselves in religious 
philosophy was indisputable, in face of the 
work done by the Buddhist Orders, and 
Vedantic theories and explanations were 
given freely to all comers, and by them 
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carried back over the country to their dis- 
tant homes. 

We may suppose, meanwhile, that the 
memorial stupas continued to be placed in 
the sacred city, as at other scenes of Bud- 
dhist memory, by pious pilgrims. Little 
by little, the stupas changed their shape. 
At first plain, or simply ornamented, they 
came to have the four Buddhas on them, 
looking North, South, East, and West. 
Some were then made, by a natural*tran- 
sition, with four large heads, instead of 
four seated figures. According to the 
Brahmins, the God of the Aryans was 
Brahma, the personal aspect of Brahman. 
According to the thought of the world at 
that period, again, God, or Brahmd, was 
“the Ordainer, with face turned on every 
side.” Hence the four-headed stupa was 
first, perhaps, regarded as the image of 
Brahma. But it could not long be so taken. 
The new conception of God was growing, 
and presently, with the post in the middle, 
it came to be regarded as Mahadeva, and 
then as Siva. From this time dates that 
notion of Siva which prompts His saluta- 
tion as having “five faces.” 

There was a good deal of hesitation, at 
this period. Any one who has seen the 
bathing-ghat at Baragaon, between Behar 
and Rajgir, will be in a position to judge 
in how many different directions the emblem 
of Siva might have been evolved. The four- 
headed stupa for instante, was sometimes 
made to refer to Parbati. Finally, how- 
ever,—with the perfecting of the theological 
idea of Maheswara,—the modified stupa was 
taken as Siva. This particular phase must 
have occurred, just as the Rajputs began to 
settle in Rajputana, and this accounts for 
the prevalence of the four-headed Siva in 
that country. The family-God of the royal, 
line of Uodeypore is said to be a four-headed 
Mahadeva. In Benares, again, there may 
be more, but there is certainly one, temple, 
in the Tamil quarter, behind the monastery 
of Kedar Nath, where a Siva of the period 
in question is worshipped to this day. When 
first erected, this temple was doubtless on a 
level with the street. Owing to the accu- 
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mulation of debris in the interim, however, 
itis now some eight or ten steps down. 
This fact alone gives us some notion of the 
age of the building. 


The image of Mahadeva has gone through 
many further phases of simplification since 
the day we speak of, but this Siva of Benares, , 
and the other of Elephanta belong toa single 
historic period, and the small four-headed 
stupa outside the Caves, is one of their most 
precious relics. 


Hinduism throbs with the geography and 
history of India. How futile is the idea 
that the land had to wait for a railway- 
system, in order to realise her own unity! 
In every image of Siva speaks the voice of 
pre-Gupta Benares. In that complex con- 
ception of Krishna which blends in one 
the Holy Child of Brindaban, the Hero of 
the Gita, and the Builder of Dwarka we 
celebrate the vision of the royal house 
of Pataliputra. In the Ramayana, we un-? 
ravel the earlier dream of Kosala. And 
here in Elephanta, on the extreme West, we 
are confronted with a rendering of the great 
synthesis that comes after the formulation 
of Siva, and a moment before the writing 
of the Ramayana. Whence did Elephanta 
take her Lakshmi-Narayana ? And what 
must have been the solidarity of the country, 
when the dream dreamt in Benares finds ex- 
pression here rooo miles away, or the Vishnu 
carven here, is to be sung, in a decade or two, 
as Rama, in far-away Ayodhya of Kosala! 


Wherever we turn, we are met by the 
same phenomenon, of the marvellous and 
effective unity of pre-medizeval India. That 
Narayana who is constantly worshipped in 
Madras, is the same whose images were 
wrought in Behar, so long ago as the fifth 
century. A single style of architecture 
characterises a single period, from Bhuban- 
eshwar to Cheetore. Every child knows 
the names of the seven sacred rivers, and 
the perfect tirtha, for every province of India, 
has taken aman, these many centuries, to | 
the Himalayas, to Dwarka, to Cape Comorin, 
and to Puri. 
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High on a throne of royal state, which far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

HEN Milton wrote the above lines, 

could he have been thinking of 

India under Shah Jahan, the builder 

of the Taj and the Peacock Throne? For, 

the finest example of eastern royal magni- 

ficence was afforded by that King’s Court. 

The contemporary history of Abdul Hamid 

Lahori enables us to estimate accurately 

the wealth of the Mughal Emperor in 1648. 

A Rupee of that time was worth 2s. 3d., but 

Yts purchasing power was about seven 
times that of to-day. 

The revenue was 20 krores of Rupees (224 
million pounds), of which the newly acquir- 
ed provinces,—Daulatabad, Telingana, and 
Baglana,—yielded 14 krores. The Crown- 
lands supplied the Emperor’s privy purse 
with three krores of Rupees (34 million 
pounds sterling). 

In the first twenty years of his reign, Shah 
Jahan spent 9} krores of Rupees in rewards 
and gifts,—about 43 kreres in cash and § 
‘krores in kind. His buildings absorbed 
more than 2} krores, as the following List 
will show: 

At Agra— 
The Pearl Mosque and the palaces, and 


gardens in the fort 60 Lakhs 
The Taj Mahal ... — ce. SOY sy 
At Delhi— 
Palaces sae ake Sea SO 
Jumma Masjid ... aos we LO. 2s 
New wall round Delhi ~ a ee 
The /dgah outside Delhi... lear. “es 
At Lahore— 
Palaces, gardens, and canal - ier “SO. 45 
at Kabul— 
Mosque, palace, fort, and city-wall ... 12 ,, 
In Kashmitr— 
Royal buildings and gardens a ee 
At Qandhar, &¢.— 
Forts of Qandhar, Bust, and Zamin- 
dawar sss = o 4 
At Ajmir, &c— 
Ajmir, Ahmadabad, &c. _... ue. AQ 243 
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At Mukhuspur— 
Imperial palaces vr .. 6 Lakhs 
Crowh Prince Dara Shikoh's palace ... 2 ,, 
2723 oy 
= £3,065,625 


The Imperial jewellery 
krores of Rupees, besides two krores’ worth 
given away to the princes and others. Of 
the former, the Emperor wore on his head, 
neck, arms, and waist fully two krores’ 
worth; these were kept in the harem in 
charge of the women servants, while the 
remainder (worth 3 krores} was deposited in 
the outer apartments under the custody of 
the slaves. 


His rosary contained 5 rubies and 30 
pearls, and was valued at 8lakhs. There 
were two other rosaries of 125 large round 
rubies. worthy of kings; between every pair 
of beads was a coloured yagut (topaz?) The 
midmost bead in each rosary weighed 
32 ratis (= 28 carats) and cost Rs. 40,000, and 
the price of the two strings taken together 
reached 20 lakhs. They had been mostly 
collected by Akbar. 


Only second-rate jewels were, however, 
put in the Emperor’s rosary (the first named 
one.) All the largest and finest rubies were 
reserved for his sarpech (aigrette or jewel 
worn on the turban). This ornament was 
tied to his crown on the anniversary of the 
coronation: it had 5 large rubies and 24 
pearls set on it;—of these the largest ruby 
in the centre weighed 288 ratzs (=252 carats) 
and was valued at two lakhs of Rupees, 
though*in the market it would have been 
considered cheap at 4 lakhs. The total 
price of the sarpech was 12 lakhs. On the 
tith November 1644 a big pear-like pearl 
costing Rs. 40,000 and weighing 43 surkhs 
(=124 gr. Troy?) was added to it. The 
largest ruby (or diamond?) in the Imperial 
treasury was about 430 ralis (= 378 carats) 
in weight and worth two lakhs, but it had 
not the fawless lustre of the central gem of 
the sarpech. Yet another ruby, shaped like 


was worth 5 
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a pear, and weighing 47 ratis (=41 carats) 
only, cost half a lakh. 

On the r2th March, 1635, Shah Jahan 
sat for the first time on the newly finished 
Peacock Throne. “Many gems had been 
collected by three generations of Emperors,— 
Akbar, Jahangir, and ShahJahan. Of what 
use were they if the people could not gaze 
at them?” asks the court annalist, Abdul 
Hamid Lahori. So, all the jewels, in the 
outer palace (worth 2 krores, were ordered 
to be shown to the Emperor, and out of 
them he chose the very best, valued at 86 
lakhs. With one lakh tolahs (=3255Ib Troy) 
of pure gold, equivalent to 14 lakhs of 
Rupees, the artisans of the Imperial gold- 
smith department under the superintendence 
of Bebadal Khan, constructed a throne 3+ 
yds. long, 24 yards broad, and 5 yards high, 
and studded it with these jewels. The inner 
roof was enamelled and had only a few stones 
set here and there; but the outside was 
covered with rubies, yaquts, and other gems. 
Twelve pillars of emerald supported this roof. 
Above it were placed two figures of peacocks 
ornamented with jewels, and between them 
a tree set with rubies, diamonds, emeralds, 
and pearls. 

Three jewelled steps led up to the Em- 
peror’s seat, which was surrounded on eleven 
sides with jewelled planks serving as railings ; 
(the twelfth was open, being in front of the 
Emperor and just above the steps). 

Of these eleven rails the most splendid was 
the middle one, on which the Emperor 
rested his arm in reclining. It cost to lakhs 
of Rupees, its central ruby alone being 
worth one lakh. This ruby had been present- 
ed by Shah Abbas, the Persian King, to 
Jahangir, and had inscribed on it the names 
of Ti.nur, Mir Shahrukh, Mirza Ulugh Beg, 
Shah Abbas, Jahangir the son of Akbar, 
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and Shah Jahan! Inside the throne, a poem 
by Haji Muhammad Jan Qudsi, in 20 coup- 
lets, was inscribed in letters of enamel, 
the last three words (Aurang-i-shahanshah-1- 
adil) giving the date of its construction. 
Apart from the salary of the craftsmen, the 
materials alone of the throne cost one Rrore 
of Rupees. ’ 


Such vast treasures would naturally tempt 
spoilers from far-off lands, and required a 
strong force to safeguard them. According- 
ly, we find that the Imperial army in 1648 
comprised—- 

200,000 cavalry, 
8,000 mansabdars (comman- 
ders), 


7,000 ahadis (guardsmen) 
and mounted mus- 
keteers, 

40,000 “foot musketeers and 
artillerymen, 

in addition to ss 
185,000 cavalry under the 


princes and nobles. 
ToTar 440,000 


These did not include the local militia, 
posted int the parganahs and commanded by 
the faujdars, kroris (District Collectors,} and 
amlas,—who must have numbered several 
lakhs more. Ina letter written just before 
his captivity Shah Jahan describes himself 
as the lord of goo,ooo troopers. The total 
armed strength of the empire, then, ap- 
proached one million of men, though it did 
not include all India.T 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


* Of these 10,000 accompanied the Emperor and the remain- 
ing 30,000 were quartered in the various Subahs. 


+ Authorities, for Revenue (Abdul Hamid’s Padishahnamah, I). 
711-714), Buildings (Ibid and Waris’s Padishahnamah, Khuda 
Bakhsh os.,1018, 116a, 1222,) Jewellery (Abdul Hamid,Ul. 391-393) 
Peacock Throne, Ubid 1 B. 77-81) Army (Zoid, I. 715) 


APHORISMS BEARING ON WOMAN’S EDUCATION. . 


Every national scheme of education must be based 
on the national heroic literature. Because the ideals 
of a people are embodied in the national heroes. And 
only by the realisation of their own ideals can they be 
enabled to do justice to the ideals of others. 


A. K, COooMARASWAMY. 
Western learning is doubtless necessary to the 


rd 


Indian woman. But it should always form a post- 
graduate course. 
RicHMonpD NOBLE. 


When men come home de-nationalised, their mothers 
can re-nationalise them. But when the women-folk 
are de-nationalised, who Is to save the nation ? 


ARUNACHALAM, 


THE YELLOW GOD 


THE YELLOW GOD 


[All Rights Reserved.] 
By 
H. Riper HacGGarp, 


Author of “King Solomon’s Mines,” “She,” 
“The Brethren,” “Benita,” &c. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FEAST OF LITTLE BONSA. 


T was the night of full moon, and of the 
great feast of the return of Little Bonsa. 
Alan sat in his chamber waiting to be 

summoned to take partin the ceremony and 

,listening the while to that Wow! Wow! 
Wow ! of the death drums, whereof Jeeki had 
once spoken in England which could be 
clearly heard even above the perpetual boom 
of the cataract tumbling down its cliff behind 
the towr. By now he had recovered from 
the fatigues of his journey, and his health 
was good, but the same could not be said of 
his spirits, for never in his life had he felt 
more downhearted, not even when he was 
sickening for the blackwater fever, or lay in 
bondage in the City, expecting every morn- 

ging to wake up and find his reputation 

‘ blasted. He wasa prisoner in this dreadful, 
gloomy place,- where he must live likea 
second Man in the Iron Mask, without re- 
creation or exercise other than he could find 
in the walled garden where grew the black 
cedar trees, and, so far as he could see, a 
prisoner without hope of escape. 

Moreover, he could no longer disguise 
from himself the truth; Jeeki was right. 
The Asika had fallen in love with him, or 
at any rate made up her mind that he should 
be her next husband. He hated the sight of 
the woman and her sinuous, evil beauty, but 

*to be free of her was impossible, and to 
offend her death. All day long she kept 
him about her, and from his sleep he would 
wake up, and as on the night of his arrival, 
distinguish her leaning over him, studying 
his face by the light of the faintly-burning 
lamps, asa snake studies the bird it is about 
to strike. He dared / hot stir or give the 


slightest sign that hesaw her. Nor, indeed, 
did he always see her, for he kept his eyes 
closely shut. But even in his heaviest slum- 
ber some warning sense told him of her pre- 
sence, and then above Jeeki’s snores (for on 
these occasions Jeeki always snored his 
loudest) he would hear a soft footfall, as, 
cat-like, she crept towards him, or the sweep 
of her spangled robe, or the tinkling of the 
scales of her golden breastplate. Foralong 
while she would stand there, examining him 
greedily, and even the few little belongings 
that remained to him, and then with a hungry 
sigh glide away and vanish in the shadows. 
How she came or how she vanished Alan 
could not discover. Clearly she did not use 
the door, and he could find no other entrance 
tothe room. Indeed, at times he thought that 
he must be suffering from delusion, but Jeeki 
shook his great head and did not agree with 
him. 

“She there right enough,” he said. “She 
walk over me as though I log, and J smell 
stuff she put on her hair, but I think she 
come and go by magic. Asika do that if 
she please.” 

“Then I wish she would teach me the 
secret, Jeeki. I should soon be out of Asika- 
land, I can tell you.” 

All that day Alan had been in her com- 
pany, answering questions about his past, the 
lands that he had visited, and especially the 
women that he had known. He had the tact 
to tell her that none of these were half so 
beautiful as she was, which was true ina 
sense, and pleased her very much, for in 
whatever respects she differed from them, in 
common with the rest of her sex, she loved a 
compliment. Emboldened by her good 
humour, he had ventured to suggest that, 
being rested and having restored Little 
Bonsa, he would be glad to return with her 
gifts to his own country. Next instant he 
was sorry, for as soon as she understood his 
meaning she grew almost white with rage. 

“What!” she said, “you desire to leave 
me? Know, Vernoon, that I will see you 
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dead first, and myself also, for then we shall 
be born again together, and can never more 
be separated.” ' . 

Nor was this all, for she burst into weep- 
ing, threw her arms about him, drew him to 
her, kissed him on the forehead, and then 
thrust him away, saying: 

“Curses on this priests’ law that makes us 
wait so long, and curses on that Mungana, 
who will not die and may not be killed. 
Well, he shall pay for it, and within® two 
months, Vernoon, oh! within two months 
— and she stretched out her arms witha 
gesture of infinite passion, then turned and 
left him. 

“My!” said Jeeki afterwards, for he had 
watched all this scene open-mouthed, “my! 
but she mean business. Mrs. Jeeki never 
kiss me like that, nor any other female 
either. She dead nuts on you, Major. Very 
great compliment! ’Spect when you Mun- 
gana, she keep you alive a long time, four or 
five years perhaps, 1f no other white man 
come this way. Pity you can’t take it ona 
bit, Major,” he added insidiously, “because 
then she grow careless and make you chief, 
and we get chance scoop out that gold house 
and bolt with bally lot. Miss Barbara sen- 
sible woman. She see all that cash she not 
mind, she say, ‘Bravo, old boy, quite right 
spoil Lady Potiphar in land of bondage, but 
Jeeki must have ten per cent., because he 
show you how doit.’” | 


Alan was so depressed, and, indeed, terri- 
fied by this demonstration on the part of his 
fearful hostess, that he could neither laugh 
at Jeeki nor swear at him. He onlysat still 
and groaned, feeling that bad as things were 
they were bound to become worse. 


Above the perpetual booming of the death 
drums rose a sound of wild music. The door 
burst open, and through it came a number 
of priests, their nearly naked bodies hide- 
ously painted, and on their-heads the most 
devilish-looking masks. Some of them 
clashed cymbals some blew horns, and some 
beat little drums, all to time, which was 
given to them by a bandmaster with a 
golden rod. In front of them, with painted 
face and dccked in his gorgeous apparel, 
walked the Mungana himself. 


“They come to take us to Bonsa worship,” 
explained Jeeki, “Cheer up, Major, very ex- 
citing business, no go to sleep there, as in 
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English church. See god all time and no 
sermon.” 

Alan, who wore a linen robe over the re- 
mains of his European garments, and whose 
mask was already on his head, rose listlessly 
and bowed to the gorgeous Mungana, who, 
poor man, answered him with a stare of 
hate, knowing that this wanderer was des- 
tined to fill his place. Then they started, 
Jeeki accompanying them, and walked a 
long way through various halls and pas- 
sages, bearing first to the left and then to 
the right again, till suddenly through some 
side door they emerged upon a marvellous 
scene. The first impressions that reached 
Alan’s mind were those of a long stretch of 
water, very black and still, and not more 
than eighty feet in width. On the hither 
edge of this canal, seated upon a raised dais 
in the midst of a great open space of 
polished rock, was the Asika, orso he 
gathered from her gold breastplate and 
sparking garments, for her fierce and beauti-§ 
ful features were hid beneath an object fami- 
liar enough to him, the yellow, crystal-eyed 
mask of Little Bonsa. Arranged in com- 
panies about and behind her were hundreds 
of people, male and female, clad in hideous 
costumes to resemble demons, with masks to 
match. Some of these masks were semi-hu- 
man, and some of them bore a likeness to 
the heads of animals, and had horns on them 
while their wearers were adorned with skins 
and tails. To describe them in their infinite 


variety would be impossible; indeed, the re-" 


collection that Alan carried away was one 
of a medieval hell, as it is occasionally to 
be found portrayed upon “Doom pictures” in 
old churches. 

On the further side of the water the entire 
Asiki people seemed to be gathered ; at least, 
there were thousands of them seated upon a 
rising, rocky slope as in an amphitheatre, 
clad only in the ordinary castume of the 
West African native, and in some instances 
in linen cloaks. “This great amphitheatre 
was surrounded by a high wall with gates, 
but in the moonlight he found it difficult to 
discern its exact limits. 

Jeeki nudged Alan and pointed to the 
centre of the canal or pool. He looked and 
saw floating there a,huge and hideous golden 
head, twenty times as large as life, perhaps, 
with great prominent eyes that glared up to 
the sky. Its appearance was quite unlike 
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anything else in the world, more loathsome, 
more horrible; man, fish, and animal, all 
seemed to have their part init, human hair 
and teeth, fish-like eyes, and stout, bestial 
expression. 

“Big Bonsa,” whispered Jeeki. “Just the 
same as when! sweet little boy. He live 
there for thousand years.” 

Preceded by the Mungana, and followed 
by Jeeki and the priests, the band bringing 
up the rear, Alan was marched down a lane 
left open for him till he came to some steps 
leading to the dais, upon which, in addition 
to that occupied by the Asika, stood two 
empty chairs. These steps the Mungana 
motioned to him to mount, but when Jeeki 
tried to follow him he turned and struck 
him contemptuously in the face. At once 


_ the Asika, who was watching Vernon’s ap- 


Feuest, O Mungana? 


“ 


proach through the eye-holes in the Little 
Bonsa mask, said fiercely: 

“Who bade you strike the servant of my 
Let him come also, 
that he may stand behind us and interpret.” 

Her wretched husband, who knew that 
this public slight was put upon him purpose- 
ly, but did not dare to protest against it, 
bowed his head. Then all three of them 
climbed to the dais, the priests and the 
musicians remaining below 

‘Welcome, Vernoon,.” said the Asika 
through the lips of the mask, which to Alan, 
notwithstanding the dreadful cruelty of its 
expression, looked less hateful than the 
lovely, tigrish face it hid. ‘Welcome, and 
be seated here on my left hand, since on my 
right you may not sit—-as yet.” 

He bowed and took the chair to which she 
pointed, while her husband placed himself in 
the other chair upon her right, and Jeeki 
stood behind, his great shape towering above 
them all. 

“This is a festival of my people, Vernoon,” 
she went on, “such a festival as has not been 
seen for years, celebrated because Little 
Bonsa has come back to them.” 

“What isto happen?” he asked uneasily. 


aI have told you, Lady, that blood is orunda 


to me. I must not witness it.” 

“I know, be not afraid,’ she answered. 
“Sacrifice there must be, since it is the cus- 
tom and we may not defraud the gods, but 
you shall not see the deed. Judge from this, 
Vernoon, how greatly I desire to please you.” 

Now Alan, ne about him, saw that 
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immediately beneath the dais and between 
them and the edge of the water, were 
gathered his cannibal friends, the Ogula and 
Fahni, their chief, who had rowed him to 
Asiki-land, and with them the messengers 
whom they hadsent on ahead. Also he saw 
that theirarms were tied behind them, and 
that they were guarded by men dressed like 
devils and armed with spears. 

“Ask Fahni why he and his people are 
bountl, Jeeki,” said Alan, “and why they 
have not returned to their own country.” 

Jeeki obeyed, putting the question in the 
Ogula language, whereon the poor men 
turned and began to implore Alan to save 
their lives, Fahni adding that he had been 
told they were to be killed that right. 

“Why are these men to be slain?” asked 
Alan of the Asika. 

“Because I have learned that they at- 
tacked you in their own country, Vernoon,” 
she answered, “and would have killed you 
had it not been for Little Bonsa ; it is there- 
fore right that they should die as an offering 
to you.” 

“I refuse the offering since afterwards 
they dealt well with me. Set them free, and 
let them return to their own land, Asika.” 

“That cannot be,” she replied coldly. 
‘Here they are and here they remain. Still, 
their lives are yours to take orto spare, so 
keep them as your servants if you will,” and 
bending down she issued a command which 
was instantly obeyed, for the men dressed 
like devils cut the bonds of the Ogula, and 
brought them round to the back of the dais, 
where they stood blessing Alan loudly in 
their own tongue. 

Then the ceremonies began with a kind of 
infernal ballet. On the smooth space 
between them and the water’s edge appeared 
male and female bands of dancers who 
emerged from the shadows. For the most 
part they were dressed up like animals, and 
imitated the cries of the beasts that they 
represented, although some of them wore no 
clothing whatsoever. To the sound of 
wild music of horns and drums these crea- 
tures danced a kind of insane quadrille, 
which seemed to suggest everything that is 
cruel aud vile upon the earth. They danced 
and danced there in the moonlight till the 
madness spread from them to the thousands 
who were gathered upon the further side of 
the water, for presently all of these began 
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to dance also. Nor did it stop there, since 
at length the Asika rose from her chair upon 
the dais, and joined in the performance with 
the Mungana, her husband. Even Jeeki 
began to prance and shout behind, so that 
at last Alan and the Ogula alone remained 
still and silent in the midst of a scene and a 
noise which might have been that éf hell 
let loose. 

Leaving go of her husband, the Asika 
bounded up to Alan, and tried to drag him 
from his chair, thrusting her gold mask 
against his mask. He refused to move, and 
after a while she left him and returned to the 
Mungana. Louder and louder brayed the 
music and beat the drums, wilder and wilder 
grew theshrieks. Individuals fell exhausted, 
and were thrown into the water, where they 
sank or floated away on the slow moving 
stream, as part of some inexplicable - play 
that was being enacted. 

Then suddenly the Asika stood still and 
threw up her arms, whereon all the thou- 
sands present stood still also. Again she 
threw up her arms, and they fell upon their 
faces and lay as though they were dead. A 
third time she threw up her arms and they 
rose and remained so silent that the only 
sound to be heard was that of their thick 
breathing. Then she spoke, or rather 
screamed, saying: 

“Little Bonsa has come back again, bring- 
ing with her the white man whom she led 
away,” and all the, audience answered, 
“Little Bonsa has come back again. Once 
more we see her on the head of the Asika as 
our fathers did. Give hera sacrifice. Give 
her the white man.” 


“Nay,” she screamed back, “the white 


man is mine. I name himasthe next Mun- 
gana.’ 

“Oho !” or the audience, “Oho ! she 
names him as the next Mungana. Good- 
bye, old Mungana! Greeting, new Mungana ! 
When will be the marriage feast?” e 

“Tell us, Mungana, tell us,” cried the 
Asika, patting her wretched husband on the 
cheek. “Tell us when you mean to die, as 
you are bound to do.” 

“On the night of the second full moon 
from now,” he answered, with a terrible 
groan that seemed to be wrung out of his 
very heart, ‘on that night my soul shall be 
eaten up and my day done. But till then I 
am lord of the Asika, and if she forgets it, 
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death shall be her portion, according to the 
ancient law.” 

‘Yes, yes,’ shouted the multitude, ‘death 
shall be her portion, and her lover we will 
sacrifice. Die in honour, Mungana, as all 
those died that went before you. 

“Thank Heaven !” muttered Alan to him- 


self, “I am safe from that witch for the next*™ 


two months,” and through the eye-holes of 
his mask he contemplated her with loathing 
and alarm. 

At the moment, indeed, she was nota 
pleasing spectacle, forin the heat and excite- 
ment of her mad dance she had cast off her 
gold breast-plate or stomacher, leaving her- 


aself naked except for her kirtle and the thin 


spangled robe upon her shoulders, over 
which streamed her black, disordered hair. 
Contrasting strangely in the silver moonlight 
with her glistening copper-coloured body, 
the mask of Little Bonsa on her head glared 
round with its fixed crystal eyes and fiendish 


smile as she turned her long neck from side* 


to side. Seen thus, she scarcely looked hu- 
man, and Alan’s heart was filled with pity 
for the poor bedizened wretch she named 
her husband, who had just been forced to 
announce the date of his own suicide. 

Soon, however, he forgot it, fora new act 
in the drama had begun. Two priests, clad 
in horns and tails, leapt on to the dais, and 
atasignal unlaced the mask of Little Bonsa. 
Now the Asika lifted it from her streaming 


face and held it on high, then she lowered it. 


to the level of her breast, and holding it in 
both hands walked to the edge of the dais, 
whereon priests disguised as fiends began to 
leap at it, striving to reach it with their 
fingers and snatch it from her grasp. One 
by one they leapt with the most desperate 
energy, each man being allowed to make 
three attempts, and Alan noted that this 
novel jumping competition was watched 
with the deepest interest by all the audi- 
ence, at the time he knew not why. 

The first two were evidently elderly men, 
who failed to come anywhere near the 
mark. Their 
shouts of derision. They sank exhausted 
to the ground, and from the motion of his 
body Alan could see that one of them was 
weeping, while the other remained sullenly 
silent. Then a younger man advanced, and 
at the third try almost grasped the fetish. 
Indeed, he would have grasped it had he 


failure was received with* 
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not met with foul play, for the Asika, seeing 
that he was about to succeed, lifted it an 
inch or two, so that he also missed, and 
with a groan joined the band of the de- 
feated. Next appeared a fourth priest even 
more horribly arrayed than those who went 
‘before him, but Alan noticed that his mask 
«was of the lightest, and that his garments 
consisted chiefly of paint, the main idea 
of his make-up being that of a skeleton. 
He was a thin, active fellow, and all the 
watching thousands greeted him with a 
shout. Fora few seconds he stood back 
gazing at the mask asa wolf might at an 
unapproachable bone. Then suddenly he 
ran forward and sprang into the air. Such 
an amazing jump Alan had never seen 
before. So high was it, indeed, that his 
head came level with that of the fetish, 
which he snatched with both hands, tearing 
it from the Asika’s grasp. Coming to the 
ground again with a thud, he began to 
caper to and fro, kissing the mask, while 
the audience shouted : 


“Little Bonsa has chosen. 
the fallen? Ask her, priest ?” 


The man stopped his capering and held 
the mouth of Little Bonsa to his ear, nod- 
ding from time to time as though she were 
speaking to him and he heard what she 
said. Then he passed round the dais where 
Alan could not see him, and presently re- 
appeared holding Little Bonsa in his right 
}- hand and in his‘left a great gold cup. A 
silence fell upon the place. He advanced 
to the first man who had jumped and offer- 
ed him the cup. He turned his head away, 
but a thousand voices thundered “Drink!” 
Then he took it and drank, passing it to 
a companion in misfortune, who in turn 
drank also and gave it to the third priest, 
he who would have snatched the mask had 
not the Asika lifted it out of his reach. 


This man drained it to the dregs, and 
with an exclamation of rage dashed the 
empty vessel into the face of the chosen 
“ priest with such fury that the man rolled 
upon the ground and fora while lay there 
stunned. Now he who had drunk first 
began to spring about in a ludicrous fashion, 
and presently was joined in his dance by 
the other two. So absurd were their 
motions and clownlike grimaces and tumb- 
lings, for they had dragged off their masks, 
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that roars of brutal laughter rose from the 
audience in which the Asika joined. 

At first Alan thought that the thing was 
a joke and that the men had merely been 
made mad drunk, till catching sight of 
their eyes in the moonlight, he perceived 
that they were in great pain, and turned 
indignantly to remonstrate with the Asika. 

“Be silent, Vernoon,” she said savagely, 
“blood is your erunda, and I respect it. 
Thewefore, by decree of the god, these die of 
poison,’ and again she fell to laughing at 
the contortions of the victims. 

Alan shut his eyes, and when at length, 
drawn by some fearful fascination, he 
opened them once more it was to see that 
the three poor creatures had thrown them- 
selves into the water, where they rolled over 
and over like wounded porpoises, till 
presently they sank and vanished there. 

This farce, for so they considered it, being 
ended, and the stage, so to speak, cleared, 
the audience having laughed itself hoarse, 
set itself to watch the proceedings of the 
newly chosen high-priest of Little Bonsa, 
who now had recovered from the blow dealt 
to him by one of the murdered men. With 
the help of some other priests he was en- 
gaged in binding the fetish on to a little 
raft of reeds. This done, he laid himself 
flat upon a broad plank which had been laid 
ready for him at the edge of the water, plac- 
ing the mask in front of him, and witha 
few strokes of his feet, that hung over the 
sides of the plank, paddled himself out to 
the centre of the canal where the god called 
Big Bonsa floated, or was anchored. 
Having reached it he pushed the little raft 
off the plank into the water, and in some 
way that Alan could not see, made it fast to 
Big Bonsa, so that now the two of them 
floated one behind the other. Then while 
the people cheered, shouting out that 
husband and wife had come together again 
at last, he paddled his plank back to the 
water's edge, sat down, and waited. 

Meanwhile, at some sign from the ‘Asika 
all the scores of priests and priestesses who 
were dressed as devils had filed off to right 
and left, and vanished, presumably to cross 
the water by bridges or boats that were out 
of sight. Atany rate now they began to 
appear upon its further side and to wind 
their way singly among the thousands of the 
Asiki people who were gathered upon the 
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rocky slope beyond in order to witness this 
fearsome entertainment. Alan observed that 
the spectators did not appear to appreciate 
the arrival amongst them of these priests, 
from whom they seemed to edge away. 
Indeed, many of them rose and tried to depart 
altogether, only to be driven back to their 
places by a double line of soldiers ¢rmed 
with spears, who now for the first time 
became visible, ringing in the audience. 
Also other soldiers, and with them b®dies 
of men who looked Itke executioners, showed 
themselves upon the further brink of the 
water and then marched off, disappearing to 
left and right. 

“What's the matter now?” Alan asked 
of Jeeki over his shoulder. 


“All in blue funk,” whispered Jeeki back, 
“joke done. Get to business now. Silly 
fools forget that when they laugh so much. 
Both Bonsas very hungry, and Asika want 
wipe out old scores. Presently you see.” 


Presently Alan did see, for at some precon- 
certed signal the devil priests, each of them, 
jumped with a yell at a person near to 
them, gripping him or her by the hair, 
whereon assistants rushed in and dragged 
them down to the bank of the canal. Here, 
to the number of a hundred or more, a wail- 
ing, Struggling mass, they were confined ina 
pen like sheep. Then a bar was lifted and 
one of them allowed to escape, only to find 
himselfin a kind of gangway which ran 
down into shallow water. Being forced 
along this he came to an open space of 
water exactly opposite to the floating feti- 
shes, and there was kept awhile by men 
armed with spears. As nothing happened 
they lifted their spears and the man bolted 
up an incline and was lost among the 
thousands of spectators. 


The next one, evidently a person of rank, 
was not so fortunate. Jumping into the 
pool off the gangway, he stood thege like 
a sheep about to be washed, the water 
reaching up to his middle. Then Alan saw 
a terrible thing, for suddenly the horrid, 
golden head of Big Bonsa, towing Little 
Bonsa behind it, began to swim with a 
deliberate motion across the stream until, 
reaching the man, it seemed to rear itself 
up and poke him with its snout in the chest 
asa turtle might do. Then it sank again 
into the water and slowly floated back to 
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its station, directed by some agency or 
power that Alan could not discover. 

At the touch of the god the man scream- 
ed like a horse in pain or terror, and sol- 
diers leaping on him with a savage shout, 
dragged him up another gangway opposite 
to that by which he had descended, where- 
on, to all appearance more dead than alive, ¢ 
he departed into the shadows. The horns 
and drums set up a bray of triumph, the 
Asika clapped her hands approvingly, the 
spectators cheered, and another victim was 
bundled down the gangway and submitted 
to the judgment of the Bonsas, which came 
at him like a hungry pike at a frog. Then 
followed more and more, some being chosen 
and some let go, till at last, growing weary, 
the priests directed the soldiers to drive the 
prisoners down in batches until the pen in 


the water was full as though with huddled : 


sheep. If the horrible golden masks swam 
at them and touched one of their number, 
they were all dragged away; if these re- 
mained quiescent, they were let go. 

So the thing went on, until at length Alan 
could bear no more of it. 

“Lady,” he said to the Asika, when she 
paused fora moment from her hand-clap- 
ping, “I am weary, I would sleep.” 

“What,” she exclaimed, “do you wish to 
sleep on such a glorious night, when so 
many evil-doers are coming to their just 
doom? Well, well, go if you will; for then 
my promise is off me, and I can hasten this 
business and deal with the wicked before 
the people, according to our custom. Good- 
night to you, Vernoon, to-morrow we will 
meet,” and she called to some priests to lead 
him away, and with him the Ogula cannibals 
whom she had given to him as servants. 

Alan went thankfully enough. As he 
plunged into one of the passages the sound 
of frightful yelling reached his ears, followed 
by loud, triumphant shouts. 

“Now you gone they kill those who Bonsa 
smell out,” said Jeeki. “Why you no wait 


and see? Very interesting sight.” . 
“Hold your tongue,’ answered Alan” 
savagely. “Did you think so years ago 


when you were put into that pen to be 
butchered ?” 

“No, Major,” replied the nnabashed Jeeki, 
“not think at all then, too far gone. But 
see other people in there, and know it not 
you, guite different matter.” 
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They reached their room. At the door of 
it Fahni and his followers were led off 
to some quarters near by, blessing Alan as 
they went because he had saved their lives. 

“Teeki,” he said, when they were alone, 
“tell me what makes that hellish idol swim 
about in the water picking out some people 
and leaving others alone?” 

“Major, I not know; no one know except 
head priests and Asika. Perhaps there man 
underneath, perhaps they pull string or per- 
haps fetish alive, and he do what he like. 
Please don’t call him names, Major, or he 
remember and come after us one time, and 
that bad job,” and Jeeki shivered visibly. 

“Bosh!” answered Alan, but all the same 
he shivered also. 

“Teeki,” he asked again, “what happens 
to those people whom the Bonsas smell 
out ?” ° 

“Case of good-bye, Major. Sometimes they 
chop off nut, sometimes they spiflicate in 
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have already described in the September 
number how the Emperor Shah Jahan 
spent his time. Today I present to the 
reader an account of his successor Aurang- 
zib’s daily life at Delhi at the beginning 
of his reign, as supplied by the contem- 
porary Persian history Alamgirnamah. 
Aurangzib was a strict Muhammadan, a 
veritable Puritan in the purple. Hence his 
life was marked by greater seriousness, 
religious devotion and aversion to amuse- 
ment than his father’s. He scorned delights 
and lived laborious days. 


Aurangzib’s Routine of work. 


5 ..Wakes—Morning Prayer—Devotional reading. 
... Justice in Private Chamber. 

.. Darsan-~Review—Elephant fights. 

... Public Durbar. 

li ..,Private Audience. 

... Harem—Siesta, 


2 ...Ztuhar Prayer. 


2-30...Private § Chamber—Study—Business—Asar 
Prayer—State affairs. 
5-30...Evening salute in the Private Audience Hall— 


Sunset Prayer./ 
f 
; 
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gold tub, sometimes priest-man make hole 
in what white doctor call diagram and 
shake hands with heart-——all matter of taste, 
Major, just as Asika please. If she like 
victim chop off head; 1f she not like him— 
do worse things.” 


Morg than satisfied with this information, 
Alan went to bed. For hour after hour that 
night he lay tossing and turning, haunted 
by thg recollection of the dreadful sights 
that he had seen and of the horrible Asika, 
beautiful and half-naked, glaring at him 
amorously through the crystal eyes of Little 
Bonsa. When at last he fell asleep it was 
to dream that he was alone in the water 
with the god, which pursued him asa shark 
pursues a shipwrecked sailor. Never did he 
experience a nightmare that was half so 
awiul. Only one thing could be more awful 
—the reality itself. 


(To be continued.) 


DAILY LIFE 


P.M. 
6-40...Sorvee in the Diwan-7t-khas. 
7-40.,.Court dismissed—‘/sha Prayer. 
8 ...In the Harem—Religious meditation and 
reading—Sleep. ; 


Morning Prayer. 


Rising from his bed sometime before 
dawn, the Emperor performed his morning 
ablutions, went from the harem to the 
mosque attached to the Hall of Private 
Audience (d?wan-1-khas), and sat there 
facing the west, waiting for the time of 
the Morning Prayer as indicated by the 
Hadis (or Muhammad’s Traditions). After 
performing this religious rite, he read the 
Quran and the Prophet’s Tradztions till the 
breakfast hour, (say 7-30 A.M.). 


Court of Justice in Chamber, 


Then he went to his private chamber 
(khilwatgah), to which only a few confi- 
dential officers and his personal attendants 
were admitted, and sat on the throne dis- 
pensing justice, the first duty of a king. 
The superintendents of the law-courts pre- 
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sented to him all aggrieved persons, who 
had come either from the capital or from 
the far-off provinces to seek justice at its 
fountain head. Their plaints were reported, 
and then the Emperor personally examined 
them to find out the truth. 

On the basis of the facts so ascergained, 
all cases coming under Canon Law were 
decided according to the Quranic injuctions. 
Common-law cases were tried according to 
the customary procedure and regulations of 
the Empire, evidently at the Emperor’s own 
discretion. Needy and miserable plaintiffs 


were helped with money from the public 
treasury. 


Darsan. 


Next, he entered the bed-chamber and 
showed his face at,one of its windows, called 
‘the window of darsan, which over-looked 
the broad sandy beach of the Jumna. A vast 
and varied crowd filled this plain at the foot 
of the fort, in expectation of the Emperor’s 
appearance. Here the army was often re- 
viewed, and here too were paraded the re- 
tainers of the nobles who accompanied the 
Emperor when he rode out in procession to 
perform the Friday prayer in the vast Jumma 
Masjid of Delhi. Elephant-combats, the 
training of war elephants to charge cavalry 
without fear, and the parade of newly captured 
untamed elephants, took place in this plain, 
as was also the case under Shah Jahan. 


Public Durbar. 


After passing three quarters of an hour at 
the darsan window, the Emperor, at about 
Q-I5 A.M., took his seat in the alcove over- 
looking the Diwan-1-am, and transacted 
public affairs of the same kind and in the 
very same way as Shah Jahan had done. 
This took nearly two hours. 


Private Audience, 


Some time before noon he withdrew to the 
Dirwan-t-khas, and held a private or select 
audience, conducting confidential business 
and bestowing gifts till noon. Here were 
admitted a few nobles, clerks, servants, 
mace-bearers, the Imperial retinue, the 
special watchmen (Khas-chawki), many 
slaves, the standard-bearers and such other 
necessary persons only. At this audience 
his business and pleasure were identical 
with those of Shah Jahan, as described in 
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the previous article. The despatches of the 
provincial viceroys and governors of towns 
were either read by the Emperor or reported 
in brief abstracts by the Grand Wazir. The 
Emperor's orders were taken, and their pur- 
port dictated by the Wazir to the secretaries 
(munshis) who drafted the replies. Many of 
these were looked over and revised by the 
Emperor; then they were copied out in fair 
and placed before His Majesty for being 
signed and sealed. Sometimes he wrote in 
his own hand the beginnings of the letters 
to the high grandees, either to do them 
greater honour or to make the order more 
urgent. 


Harem, 


It was now almost noon, and the Em- 
peror retired to the Harem to take his well- | 
earned rest. After eating his meal, he slept 
for an hour to refresh his body and spirits. 


Prayer, 


But shortly before the Zuhar prayer 
(about 2 P.M.) he was up again, washed 
himself, and waited in the palace mosque 
reciting God’s names and telling his beads. 
This prayer was performed in company, as 
recommended by the Prophet. The con- 
gregation privileged to join the Emperor 
in his devotions, consisted of ulema (theolo- 
gians), Syeds, Shaikhs, fagzrs, and a few of 
His Majesty’s close attendants and khawases. 


In the Private Chamber. 


Thereafter the Emperor went to his 
Private Chamber, situated between the 
Harem and the Hall of Private Audience 
(named the Ghusal-khanah), and engaged in 
works of piety, such as, reading the Quran, 
copying it, collating his transcript of it, 
hunting through Arabic jurisprudence for 
precedents in Canon Law, &c. Or His 
Majesty read the books and pamphlets of 
the pious men and saints of all ages. Then, 
urgent affairs of state forced themselves on 
his attention. The petitions of aggrieved 
parties rich enough to buy the mediation 
of the favourite courtiers, were now sub- 
mitted. Onsome days, work being over, 
His Majesty visited the Harem again for 
an hour, heard the petitions of poor women, 
widows, and orphans, and satisfed them 
with money, lands, or ornaments. 

By this the time ffor the ‘Asar prayer 

4 
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It was performed in com- 
osque close to the Hall of 
ence; afterwards the Emperor 
is Private Chamber and spent 
aining short period in the work of 
istration. 


Evening Salute and Prayer. 


About half an hour before sunset, His 
Majesty visited the Hall of Private Audi- 
snce and sat onthe throne. A little work 
was done. ‘The courtiers made their bows. 
The nobles and officers, who had sentry 
duty that night, presented themselves in full 
accoutrement, and were marshalled by the 
Mir Tuzuk and the sergeants according to 
their ranks on the two sides of the Imperial 
standard of cows’ tails and balls. The 
chief men formed a line in front; the hind 
ranks were made up by the subordinates. 
The paymasters made them salute, according 
to the Imperial regulations. 

The sun was now setting. Piercing the 
evening air came the loud cry,— 

God is most great! God is most great! I testify 
that there ts no detty except God and that Muhammad 


ts His Apostle! Come to prayer! Come to prayer! 
Come to salvation / 


It is the muazzin or crier of the mosque, 
chanting from the church-spire the call to 
prayer. What the Angelus is to the French 
peasantry, the azan is to the Muslim world. 
All work was at once suspended. The 
Emperor withdrew his mind from earthly 
affairs, and listened with great reverence to 
the call. At every pause in the crier’s voice, 
he interjected, like a pious Mussalman, these 
responses :-— : 

Yes, God is most gréat! I testify that there ts no 
deity except God and that Muhammad is the Apostle 
of God! I have no power or strength except from God ! 


What He willeth shall be, and what He willeth not 
shall not take place. 


Then he rose from the throne, went to the 
mosque in full congregation and performed 
the evening prayer and certain non-obliga- 
tory extra rites of devotion (wz., the sunnah 


and the nafl.) These acts of piety occupied 
more than half an hour. 


Soiree in the Diwan-i-khas. 


The Diwan-i-khas (or Hall of Private 
Audience) was lit up with camphorated 
candles and torches, and golden lanterns, 
making it rival the vault of the sky dotted 
with myriads of twinkling stars. The 
Emperor arrived here from the mosque and 
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occupied the throne. The !WVazir reported 
on all affairs of the revenue department, 
both general and particular, and got his 
orders. Other kinds of state business were 
also done. ‘There was ng music or dance, 
as Aurangzib had banished these mundane 
vanities from his Court in the rzth year of 
his resgn (1668 A.D.) The assembly con- 
tinued for more than an hour; and shortly 
before 8 p.m. the call to the ‘Isha prayer was 
heardg the court was dismissed. 

The Emperor prayed in the adjoining 
mosque with only his close attendants and 
Khawases, and then retired to the Harem, but 
not to sleep. Several hours were here spent 
in prayer and religious meditation, before 
his tired frame sank into its necessary repose. 

This daily routine was varied on three 
days of the week. On Friday, the Islamic 
Sabbath, no Court was held. Wednesday 
was sacred to justice,and no public dur- 
bar was then held, but the Emperor went 
straight from the darsax to the Private 
Audience Hall, thronged with the law 
officers, Qazis, muftis, scholars, theologians, 
(ulema), judges, and the prefect of police for 
the City. None else was admitted unless 
his presence was needed. The Emperor 
went on personally judging cases till noon. 

On Thursday he gave his Court a half- 
holiday, as we get on Saturday in British 
India. The usual routine was followed up 
to noon; but there was no afternoon court, 
nor any assembly in the Diwan-i-khas at 
night. The whole evening was spent in 
prayer and sacred reading, and the world 
and its distractions were kept out. 

If we may believe the Court historian, 
Aurangzib slept only three hours out of 
twenty-four.* It was a very strenuous life 
that this Emperor led. All work and no 
play gave to his court a cold, sombre and 
dreary aspect. He seems to have taken for 
his motto the following words of Louis 


“XIV., whom he greatly resembled in his 


foreign’ policy, religious intolerance, love 
of centralised imperialism, and unbounded 
egotism and industry:—“One must work 
hard to reign, and it is ingratitude and 
presumption towards God, injustice and 
tyranny towards man, to wish to reign 
without hard work.” 


JADUNATH SARKAR, M.A. 


ig _The materials for this article have been taken from the 
Alamgirnamah, 1096—1106. 
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NATURE-METHODS IN EDUCATION 


KINDERGARTEN GAMES. 
By a Lonpon ‘TEACHER. 


e 
LL children’s games are dramatic in 
character. 

The child acts the life he sees around 
him, or the story that has struck him, 
with the instinctive desire to make it his 
own by experiment. The classical utterance 
of two thousand years ago on this subject 1s 
in all our minds—“Children sitting in the 
market-place, and calling one to another, 
‘We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced; we have mourned unto you and ye 
have not wept.” The wedding and the 
funeral had both been imitated, and to this 
day the children in our streets and nurseries 
repeat such ceremonies whenever they have 
a chance of observing them. 

But some of the little dramas which result 
from this process have qualities of complete- 
ness and elasticity which makes them un- 
usually delightful to the small players. And 
these will be singled out for frequent repeti- 
tion, and tried to be passed on from one 
generation of children to another, crystalised 
by tradition, into “the game.” In this way, 
as Mrs. Gomm puts forth in her_charming 
volume of Village Games,it-ig’ extremely 
probable that our kissing-games are derived 
from prehistoric “marriage-customs, and 
“Green Gravel” and others of like ilk, from 
the ancient burial. - 

Nothing is easier than to take advantage 
of this trait of child-nature, in order to 
introduce a néw element of fun into the 
party or the home. 

Trades and Industries are excellent subjects 
for play of this kind. Take the Blacksmith 
for instance. Most children have seen a 
smithy. Some grown up person therefore 
is easily understood when he proceeds to 
tell a story of a horse that wanted to take 
its master home in good time, but suddenly 
went lame. 

The master discovered that a shoe had 
been cast. 


So the poor creature had to be cheered on, 
till at last they reached a village, and in the 
village a forge. How delightful ! The rider 
dismounted and called for the blacksmith. 
Then a new shoe was brought, the horse’s 
foot lifted gently, to see if it would fit. It 
was too large. So the blacksmith put it 
into the furnace tillit grew very hot and 
—?— “soft” sing the children, and then he 
took it outand laid it on the anvil (holding 
out the left fist clenched). Next he took 
the great hammer in the other hand (clench- 
ing the right fist), and swung it back over 
his shoulder, and down upon the shoe,—up, 
down, up, down,—till at last it was the right 
size and the right shape to nail on the horse’s 
hoof. 

“Now, children, here is the smithy fire in 
the middle, and we area ring of blacksmiths. 
Swing your hammers and bring them down 
on your anvils—‘Cling, clang, the hammer 
falls, and the sparks light up the walls.” 
(Galling songs—Sinclair—published by Wil- 
son.) 

The children repeat the rhyme to a simple 
tune, suiting actions to words. Every now 
and then a new touch isadded. The rider 
brings the lame horse up to the ring, and 
the smith takes the bellows to blow the fire 
up. But after each break of this kind comes 
the old refrain “Cling-clang, the hammer 
falls, and the sparks light up the walls.” 

Other trades—such as the Baker, the 
Builder, the Joiner—may be invented, or 
“The Mulberry Bush” might be adapted for 
a series of such illustrations. 

Objects of common interest—like the wind- 
mill, fan, clock, ship and so on—make good 
central motives for their plays. 

The main rules are to begin with a story 
and glide insensibly into action, always 
using some short easy verse or couplet to 
accompany the movement with song. 

As the object is fux, the scientific aspect 
should not obtrude itself, so that only as 
much of the given game ought to be taken 
at once as the children will enjoy having. 

~ \ 
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Some songs of course bear this division 
better than others, and from this point of 
view, few can compare with Mrs. Grimston 
Chant’s “Golden Boat.” 

The children sit on the floor, behind each 
other, asina boat. They then bend for- 
wards and backwards, imitating the act of 
fowing, and sing as they do so :— 

‘Here we float in our golden boat, Far away, Faraway, 
Here we float in our golden boat, Far away.” 

This is really the refrain—and the refrain 
only—but it is quite possible to take it 
alone, and amuse the children time after 
time by adding to it on separate occasions. 

At the next stage they stop rowing, and 
move their hands up and down on the 
carpet as if dipping them in water. 

“See how we splash and water dash,— 
while in the air the sun shines fair— 
Singing of birds and lowing herds, Far away, 
Far away.’’ 
“Here we float &c. &c.”’ 

The steerman is represented by the tiniest 
standing at the head and waving a flag. 

Before long, if there are enough to do it, 
there will be a demand for two boats, and 
the University Boat-Race will be some of 
the matter dramatised. 

No child is too young to join in these 
amusements, and boys of ten and-twelve do 
not like to be left out. 

There is, however, another class of play, 
which adapts itself by more rapid gradua- 
tions to the older members :— 

The Descriptive or ‘Nature-Games— 


Names of trees, such as “Blackthorn” and 
the ashes of some myths are to be found 
scattered up and down amongst the games 
of English country-sides, but amongst the 
modern additions to the group one of the 
favourites is The Pigeon House. 

(rt) A ring of children, with hands joined 
and hanging loosely sings :— 

“Our pigeon-house we open so”—raising 
the arms into arches. 


(2) A number of little ones—who were 
huddled together with heads down and 
wings folded, as it were, in the middle of 
the circle,—now scatter and go away 
through the open arches, beating their wings 
and all singing— 

“The pigeons all fly out to and fro. 
They fly away, where’er they please, 


To sunny fields and shady trees, 
But-——_——”’ 
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(3) The birds beginning to come home— 
at the second line take their first place— 


‘When they return to their home once more, 
We hasten to close the pigeon-house door.’’ 


a 


(4) Hands drop, the ring closes, and while 
all the children kneel and shut their eyes, 
symbolising sleep, the doves in the middle 
send aip a very low— 

‘‘Roo-coo roo coo reo coo roe coo— 
Roo coo roe coo roo coo roo coo.” 

Tlaat this is a success is proved beyond 
dispute when its repetition is eagerly de- 
manded time aiter time. It is well, of course, 
to change the children who are “pigeons” 
each time,soasto give alla turn. Some 
mothers also demand from the little wander- 
ersan account of something seen in their 
travels. 

Another action-song of this kind is “The 
Farmer’—well known to most people—in 
which a march its taken, imitating the move- 
ments of sowing, reaping, thrashing and 
sifting. 

Birds building their nests, hens with their 
chickens, the feeding of poultry, the shepherd 
with sheep and dog, fishes, snails, rabbits, 
frogs, trees, raindrops and streamlets, all 
afford opportunities for the invention of these 
delightful games. Or songs on these subjects 
may be adapted to the purpose. 


One of Walter Crane’s booklets—“The 
Baby’s Opera”—contributes an excellent 
number in “A jolly fat frog lived in the 
river Seine O!”— 

Miss Christina Rossetti’s “Sing-Song” is 
full of charming examples,—such as “Boats 
sail on the rivers’ and “A white hen sitting 
on white eggs there.”’ 

‘ Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is rich in 
suggestions, such as—‘‘The sun is not abed 
when lat night upon my pillow lie,”—-a 
poem easily worked up as an action-march. 

But there is still another class of play 
which grows up spontaneously amongst 
childmen—and may be encouraged by their 
elders with the best results—“The Historical 
and Legendary Game.” 


Various of our old Folklore friends—such 
as “The Rovers,’—‘King William’s and 
King George’s men,” and “Napoleon had an 
army ’—belong to this class-— but new crea- 
tions will occur at any party where the 
mothers care to tell a story of Robin Hood 
and Fair Rosamund, or the Execution of 
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Charles I, or legends of William Tell or 
Joan of Arc. 

And the children will take the whole 
business into their own hands, if the story be 
but well told. 

Or, if the narration be felt as a task to be 
avoided, they may act out their fairy stories 
—“Cinderella” or “Beauty and the Beast” 
offer no difficulties which the hot imagina- 
tion of childhood cannot overcome, with in- 
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tense pleasure to itself, so long as it is sti- 
mulated to express its sense of the story not 
bound by elaborate dress and preparations, 
into a self-conscious effort to fill a position 
in a cast. 


The examples given in this article are all 
taken from English life, scenery, history and 
legend. For Indian children Indian examples 
will not be very difficult to suggest. 








GOLDEN 


GC" TIME was, not more distant than a cen- 
tury and a half ago, when Bengal 
was much more wealthy than was 

Britain.’ So said the late William Digby in 

his book, ‘Prosperous’ British India.* To 

many people this statement will probably 
seem extravagant. Certainly in the Indian 
histories which are taught in our schools and 
colleges, we find nothing in support of such 

a proposition. An attempt will be made in 

this article to illustrate the above passage 

by authentic extracts from sources some of 
which were hitherto untapped. 

A very brief retrospect of the century 
closing with the year 1750, made by a semi- 
official writer,f will give us an idea of the 
condition of Bengal in the period immedi- 
ately preceding the consolidation of the 
Company’s rule in that province. 

“From the establishment of Aurangzebe on the im- 
perial throne until the invasion of Nadir Shah, a 
period of eighty years, Bengal enjoyed profound peace 
without, and experienced only a few transient commo- 
tions-internally, Under the Government of the two last 

itimate Viceroys, Jaffer Khan (alas Murshid 

Kuli Khan) and Sujah Khan, who ruled in succession 

nearly forty years, the state of the country was emi- 

nently flourishing, and the taxes little felt, although 

the annual tribute remitted to Delhi was usually a 

crore of rupees; the Zemindars paying their land-tax 

directly into the treasury, without the intervention of 
local collectors on the part of the sovereign. Even 
after the usurpation of Ali Verdi Khan, the Zemindars 
were so opulent, as at one time to make him a dona- 
tion of a crore of rupees, and another of fifty lakhs, 
towards defiaying the extra expenses incurred in re- 
pelling the incurs.ons of the Marhattas. Bengal had 


* London, 1901, p. 141. 


+ Walter Hamilton, East India Gazetteer, Second Edition, 
(London, 1828), Vol. I, p. 214. 
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then few political relations to maintain, and was never 
exposed to invasion at any time except from the West; 
the military establishment was consequently inconsi- 
derable, and the general arrangement of the civil ad- 
ministration remarkable for economy, simplicity and 
despatch.”’ 


The prosperity of Bengal was due to the 
perennial influx of the gold and silver of 
all the world for the purchase of her rich 
natural and artificial products. Says the 
historian Dr. Robertson :{ 


“ ‘Tn all ages, gold and silver, particularly the latter, 
have been the commodities exported with the greatest 
profit to India. In no part of the earth do the natives 
depend so little upon foreign countries, either for the 
necessaries or luxuries of lite. The blessings of a 
favourable climate and fertile soil, augmented by their 
own ingenuity, afford them whatever they desire. In 
consequence of this, trade with them has always been 
carried on in one uniform manner, and the precious 
metals have been given in exchange for their peculiar 
productions, whether of nature or art. But when the 
communication with India was rendered so mudh 
more easy, that the demand for its commodities began 
to increase far beyond what had been formerly known, 
if Europe had not been supplied with the. gold and 
silver which it was necessary to carry to the markets of 
the East from sources richer and more abundant than 
her own barren and impoverished mines, she must 
either have abandoned her trade with India altogether, 
or have continued it with manifest disadvantage.....But 
before the effects of this diminution could be effect- 
ively felt, America opened her mines....”’ 


Again, || 

‘«...In all ages, the trade with India has been the 
same; gold and silver have uniformly been carried 
thither in order to purchase the same commodities 
with which it now supplies all nations; and from the 
age of Pliny to the present times, it has been always 

t A Historical Disquisition concerning India, New Edition (London, 
1817), p. 180, : 

| roid, p, 203. \ 
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considered and execrated as a gulf which swallows 
up the wealth of every other country, that flows in- 
cessantly towards it, and from which it never returns.” 


On the same subject, Dr. Robertson 
quotes™ from the Memoirs of Khojah Abdul 
Karim, a Cashmerian of distinction, the 
following passage: 


“TIndostan has been frequently plundered by foreign 
invaders, and not one ofits kings ever gained for it 
an acquisition of wealth; neither has the country 
many mines of gold and silver, and yet Indostan 
abounds in money and every other kind of wealth. 
The abundance of specie is undoubtedly owing to the 
large importation of gold and silver in the ships of 
Europe, and other nations, many of whom bring ready 
money in exchange for the manufactures and natural 
productions of the country. If this is not the cause 
of the prosperous state of Indostan, it must be owing 
to the peculiar blessing of God.” 


The following extract from another 
English writert will show that Bengal 


enjoyed the greatest share of this general 
prosperity : 


“Furnished almost with every necessary comfort 
and convenience, by their own ingenious industry, 
and the peculiar benignity of the climate in which 
they lived, they [the Hindus] had no relish for the 
productions of any other country, and even felt little 
curiosity about them. They therefore never engaged 
in any external trade, nor speculated on the advant- 
ages they might derive from being the carriers of 
their own commodities to those nations by whom 
they were so highly prized. The desire of wealth, 
however, is a passion too general and too powerful, 
not to have had a very forcible influence on so en- 
lightened a people; and the gold and silver, with 
which the traders of other countries flocked to the 
markets of Hindustan to purchase those exquisite 
manufactures, and other valuable articles of mer- 
chandise that could be procured nowhere else, oper- 
ated as a strong and constant stimulus to their 
strenuous ingenuity. And as the money which by 
this means flowed so plentifully into the country was 
never again remitted from it, either for commercial 
or other purposes; and as the trade carried on by 
the Portuguese had infected the people of Europe 
with an epidemical rage for Indian productions, at 
the same time that the precious metals brought from 
America so much increased the facility of obtaining 
them, the empire of Hindustan naturally became, in 
the course of the reign of Akbar, the general reser- 
voir of all the specie of the world.... The great export 
trade of Hindustan invariably consisted in an inter- 
change of merchandise and specie, and was never 
carried on by her own inhabitants, but immemorially 
by other nations: and her internal trade, nourished 
and invigorated by that specie, rendered her the 
most opulent country in the world....... Merchandise 
was conveyed from one province to another in large 
caravans drawn by oxen; and Tavernier relates, that 
these caravans were attended by so great a cavalcade, 
that a traveller, when he met them, was obliged to 


* rid, p. 363. ‘ 
+ Asiatic Annual Register, oe spp. 13—16. 
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halt upon the road, and wait patiently until they 
passed, which frequently took up one or two days.... 
In Bengal, however, from being in every part inter- 
sected by navigable rivers, the inland trade was 
transported by water carriage, with much more ex- 
pedition, and at a much less expense than by the 
caravans; and this great advantage, together with 
the extraordinary fecundity of the soil, produced by 
those rivers, and the superior industry of the inha- 
bitants, rendered this province in all ages by far the 
most prosperous and wealthy in the whole country. 
It c@guld not, theretore, escape the notice of the 
Portuguese merchants, who traded there to a con- 
siderable extent.... The Portuguese had also agents 
residing at Chittagong, a large and populous town, 
situated in the eastern frontiers of Bengal, near the 
great mouths of the rivers Ganges and Bramhaputra. 
This place was the principal mart on the eastern side 
of Hindustan; and here the traders of Tonquin, 
Cochin-China, Siam, Pegu, Ava, Aracan, and Assam, 
carried the gold and silver found in the mines of these 
countries, with which they bought the manufactures 
and many of the natural productions of Bengal.” 


The present prosperity of England is due 
solely to her manufactures, and the develop- 
ment of the manufacturing industry of Great 
Britain was made possible by the influx of 
specie which followed in the wake of the 
conquest of Bengal. 


‘‘Very soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder 
began to arrive in London, and the effect appears to 
have been instantaneous, for all the authorities agree 
that the “industrial revolution,’’ the event which has 
divided the nineteenth century from all antecedent 
time, began with the year 1760...... In themselves 
inventions are passive, many of the most important 
having lain dormant for centuries, waiting for a 
sufficient store of force to have accumulated to set 
them working. That.store must always take the shape 
of money.......... Before the influx of the Indian 
treasure, and-the-expansion of credit which followed, 
no force sufficient for this purpose existed; and had 
Watt lived fifty years earlier, he and his invention 
must have perished together Possibly since the 
world began no investment has ever yielded the profit 
reaped from the Indian plunder, because for nearly 
fifty years Great Britain stood without a competitor.t”’ 


This last extract will explain what has 
become of the fabulous wealth of Bengal 
dwelt upon by the authors previously 
quoted. 

The signs of prosperity were writ large 
on the general aspect of the cities. In 1503, 


Vertomannus described Bengalla (Dacca) as 
a place 


“that in fruitfulness and plentifulness of all kinds 
may in manner contend with any city in the world. 
The region is so plentiful in all things, that there 
lacketh nothing that may serve to the necessary uses 
or pleasures of men, for there are, in manner, all sorts 
of beasts, and wholesome fruits, and plenty of corn, 


t The Law of Civilisation and Decay, by Brooks Adams, (London, 
1900), Chapter X1, quoted by Digby, pp, 31-33, 
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spices also in all sorts. Likewise of bombasin and 
silks so..exceeding great abundance, that in all these 
things I think there is none other region comparable 
to this.”’ 

The city of Bacla, in the purgannah of 
Chandradwip, was described by Fitch in 
1586 thus :-— ° 

“The streets are large, and the houses very fair 
and high builded.” 


When Clive entered Murshidabad in «757, 
he wrote of it :— 

“This city is as extensive, populous and rich as the 
city of London, with this difference, that there are 
individuals in the first possessing infinitely greater 
property than in the last city.” 

The chief cause of this civic prosperity 
was of course the manufactures. Even at 
the close of the eighteenth century :— 

‘‘ Rajsahi produced four-fifths of all the silk, raw or 
manufactured, used in or exported from Hindustan ’’* 
“The town of Cossimbazar has long been famous for 
its silk manufactures, and is noted for its stockings 
which are all wire-knitted, and esteemed the best in 
Bengal. The quantity of silk consumed here annually 
by the natives in carpets, satins and other stuffs is 
very great, and a large quantity of the raw article is 
also exported to Europe, and to almost every quarter 
of India, this being peculiarly a silk country, probably 
the next in the world to China.’’+ 

The neighbourhood of Murshidabad was 
the chief seat of the manufacture of woven 
silk, and taffetas, both flowered and plain. 
The East India Company had factories at 
Kumarkhali, Jungipur, Boaleah, Maldah, 
Radhanagar, Rungpur and Cossimbazar. 
The buildings at Jungipur were erected in 
1773, and in 1803 nearly 3,000 persons were 
employed in that factory. The neighbourhood 
of Calcutta was noted for the manufacture 
of chintzes 

“which appears to be an original art in India, 
invented long ago, and brought to a perfection not yet 
surpassed in Europe.’’} 

The manufactures of the district of 
Tippera are not so well known now. 

‘The coarse cotton goods of this district afe known 
all over the world by the name of daftas and cossaes, 
and are an excellent, durable and substantial fabric, 
and are largely exported, both by the Company, and 
by private merchants.” 


||Mention is made of 


* Walter Hamilton, Vol. tl, p. 449. 


+ rid, Vol. 1, p. 455. Dr. Buchanan’s report of the manufac- 
tures of Northern 3engal has been summarised by Mr. Dutt in 
chapter XI of his Leonemic irae A eet 1902). | have there- 
fore omitted all mention of the manufactures of the northern 
districts of Benegal, 


+ walter Hamilton, Vol. I, p. 184. 
I reid, Vol. Uf, p. 661. 
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Lucksmipur,Q Jugdea,§ and Colinda, 
in this district, where coarse cotton goods 
of an excellent durable quality were made, 
remarkable for the weight of the raw 
material they contained. But all other 
manufactures of Bengal pale into insigni- 
ficance before the celebrated Dacca muslin. 
It was made of cotton which was entirely 
the produce of the district and was known 
as Phuti, Nurmah, and Bairaite. Two 
crops were raised, one in April and another 
in September. The plant was an annual 
one, and attained a height of about five 
feet. The Bhoga cotton, the produce of the 
Garrow and the Tippera hills, was employ- 
ed in the manufacture of the coarser descrip- 
tion of cloths. The best spinners were 
Hindu women from 18 to -30 years of age. 
The best cotton was grown in the elevated 
uplands in the northern division of the 
district, in Sonargaon, Capassia, Toke and 
Junglebari. The word ‘Carpassium’ which 
came into use at Rome in the time of Pliny, 
to denote all very fine kinds of cloth, took 
its origin, in all probability, from Capassia,{T 
the country from which all these muslins 
were exported. Tavernier speaks of the 
cossaes, muslins, the silk and cotton stuffs, 
and the flowered and embroidered fabrics of 
Dacca having been exported (prior to the 
time of his visit in £666) to Provence, Italy, 
Languedoc, and Spain. Under the patron- 
age of the Empress Nur Jehan, the Dacca 
muslins, aptly described as ‘ webs of woven 
wind,’ ‘running water’ and ‘morning dew,’ 
acquired great celebrity. As late as 1839, 
an expert spinner could form a thread up- 
wards of four miles in length from one 
rupee (180 grains) weight of cotton :— 
‘Varn continues to be spun and muslins to be 
manufactured at Dacca’’ wrote Dr. Urett in 1836, 
to which European ingenuity can afford no parallel, 
such indeed as has led a competent judge to say it is 
beyond his conception, how this yarn, greatly finer 
than the highest number made in England, can be 


spurpby the distaff and spindle, or. woven afterwards 
by any machinery.” ‘The cause of the perfection of 
the muslin manufacture of India,’”’ the same writer 
again observes, ‘‘ must be sought for in the exquisitely 
fine organisation of the natives of the East. Their 
temperament realises every feature of that described 
under the title nervous by physiologists.’’ ‘' Next to 

"| reid, Vol. U, p. 130, 

8 reid, Vol. Il, p. 48. 

** id, Vol. J, p. 437. , 

+t Cf. Sanskrit Karpasa —— cotton. 
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spinning and weaving, the art of cmbreidcring is 
nost extensively practised here, especially by the 
Mussalmans, who display in the use of the needle, a 
lexterity fully equal to that exhibited by the Hindus 
n their-labours at the spindle and the loom....... The 
lowering of muslin dresses is performed by a set of 
mbroiderers called ‘ Chikandaz,’ and the embroider- 
ng of muslins, scarfs and shawls with silk by workmen 
rallied ‘Turdaz.' The latter description of work is 
ughly esteemed in Europe, and is ina much more 
lourishing condition, than any other kind of manufac- 
‘ure here. The scarfs and shawls are imported from 
Calcutta, and are worked to order chiefly for trans- 
mission to England. This year about 1,000 have 
been manufactured, and a few, I believe, for her 
Majesty. But the principal branch of the art of 
embroidering, and the one that affords the most extens- 
ive employment to the inhabitants of the city, is the 
flowering of different kinds of cloth with the Moonga 
or Tussuy silk. These fabrics, which are principally 
made of English twist, are called Khasseidas............. 
About 20,000 pieces of Khasserdas are annually 
worked here, and are sent to Persia, Egypt and 
Turkey, where they are chiefly used as turbans,’ 


In 1765, the value of the trade of the dis- 
trict of Dacca in muslins and Khassezdas 
amounted to two crores of rupees. 


‘In 1761 we find that the Company’s investments at 
-he Dacca factory amounted to about 22 lacks of 
‘upees...In the years 1787 Mr. Day, the collector, es- 
imated the trade of the district at one crore of rupees 
oy 1¢ million pounds sterling, of which sum between 
3o and 40 lacs of rupees were expended anually in the 
purchase of cloths for exportation to Europe. The 
‘otal value of goods manufactured for European 
markets amounted in 1807 to rupees 8,61,818-8-5, In 
1830 it was rupees 5,56,996, but in 1813 it did not ex— 
seed rupees 3,38,114-12-8. In 1817 the Commercial 
Residency was abolished, and from that time the ex- 
sortation of cloth to Europe may be said to have 
ceased.’ "+ 


What was the reason of this rapid decline? 
The story is pathetic enough, and will be 
briefly told from a recent work of an eminent 
Anglo-Indian historian.t 


‘Very vehement, also, was the opposition of the silk, 
linen, and wool manufacturers of England to the 
Indian cottons and art-fabrics. They lamented the 
‘vain and immodest affectation’ of foreign cloths, and 
demanded severe restrictions on the importation of 
silks and ‘painted calicoes’...... The market was flooded 
with Indian goods. For sometime past a fierce clam- 
our had been rising among the mercers of Cheapside 
and the weavers of Spitalfields to whom it seemed that 
the Companies were...‘agreed to drive on to our ruin.’ 
Pamphleteers of the day prophesied that the injury to 
1ome manufactures would ‘produce empty purses, 
2mpty houses, empty towns, a small, poor, weak, and 
slender people.’ Parliament was again and again 
retitioned to legislate against the importation of 


- Topography of Dacca, by Dr, Taylor, 1839, pp. 17677. 
+ Dr. Taylor, Pp. 190-91, 


} Sir William Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I. (London, 
(900), Chap. VIII, pp. 302-3, angrChapter IX, pp. 368-9. 
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Indian silks,...Parliament passed two Acts, which both 
obtained the Royal assent on the 11th of April [1700], 
prohibiting the wear of Indian wrought silks in Eng- 
land after the 27th September 1731, and laying heavy 
dues on their importation.’’ 


This was followed by several other legis- 
lative enactments, notably those of 1720 
and 1813, all having the same end in view. 
The result has been thus described by one|| 
who was an eye witness of the ruin of the 
celebrated Dacca Muslin Industry. 


ga Gy * 5781 the weaving of muslins was commenced 
in Britain,... From this time the foreign trade of Dacca 
began to be affected, and from the heavy duty of 75 
per cent, which was afterwards imposed upon its 
staple, it declined, in proportion as the manufactures 
of Britain increased in value, until at length in the 
year 1817 it entirely ceased....The general prosperity 
of the place has still more seriously been affected by 
the importation of British yarn and cloths of late years. 
The first great importation of cotton twist in India 
took place in 1821, but it was not until 1828 that it 
began to be seriously felt in this district. Since that 
date it has almost superseded the country thread, and 
has thus deprived all classes of the inhabitants of an 
employment, which in a great measure afforded them 
the means of subsistence. Another serious loss has 
more lately been experienced by the inhabitants of the 
city, in the yearly decreasing demand for the embroi- 
dered cloths called Khassetdas. In 1835 Khassezdas, to 
the amount of 4 lacs of rupees, were sold in Calcutta ; 
in 1836, the amount of sales was 2} lacs ; in 1837 1¢@ lac ; 
and in 1838 only 1 lac. This decline ts attributed to 
the changes of dress, that have been introduced by 
the Sultan of Constantinople and the Pasha of Egypt, 
into their armies of late years,” 


Even a cursory treatment of the economic 
condition of the people of Bengal under 
the East India Company would be incom- 
plete without a reference to the great 
famine of 1769, of which Hunter wrote that 

‘It represents an aggregate of human suffering 
which no European nation has been called upon to 
contemplate within historic times.’ 

But not even the famine could divert 
the officers of the Company by one hair’s 
breadth from their policy of rigid exaction. 

“In a year when thirty-five per cent. of the whole 
population and fifty per cent. of the cultivators per- 
ished, ngt five per cent. of the land tax was remitted, 
and ten per cent. was added to it in the ensuing 
year,’’§ 

The cheapness of food-grains will appear 
from the fact that in the year 1784, when 
a widespread famine prevailed in Eastern 
Bengal, rice sold at 17 seers a rupee. In 
r80r, in the Tippera and Sylhet districts, 


| Dr. Taylor, pp. 307-8. 
"| Annals of Rural Bengal, (London, 1868), p. 34. 
S Ipid, p. 39. 
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rice was procurable at 320 seers per rupee. 
In 14837 the highest class of domestic ser- 
vants used to earn wages ranging between 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 a month. 

Shipbuilding is another great industry 
which used to flourish in Bengal. We read 
in Bolts :* 

“The Indians of Bengal formerly carried® on a 
considerable trade by sea, and had some sort of 
maritime power, as we read in many parts of Pur- 
chas’s Collection [of voyages]; particularly in the 
year 1607, an account is given of a fleet from the 
king of Bengal having invaded the Maladive islands.” 

Hamilton says that in the sixteenth cen- 
tury small vessels used to be floated at the 
Satgaon river near Hughli.~ About the 
year 1565, the Venetian traveller Czesar 
Frederick wrote of Sandwip that such was 
the abundance of materials for shipbuilding 
in that part of the country that the Sultan 
of Constantinople found it cheaper to have 
his vessels built there than at Alexandria. 
As Islamabad, the capital of Chittagong, 
ships of large dimensions and considerable 
burthen used to be constructed in large 
numbers, both of imported timber and of 
that indigenous to the district. 

“Shipbuilding has long been the most profitable 
occupation here [Dacca], the teak forests being at 
no great distance. The builder in 1818 was a Hindu, 
who constructed all his ships on one model, which 
was too short for the breadth, thereby rendering them 
uneasy ina head sea. Onthe other hand it is ad- 
mitted they wear well, stow well, and before the wind 


sail most furiously.’’|| 
The history of the Nowarrah fleet of 
Dacca is interesting. The fleet was estab- 


* Considerations on Indian affairs, (London, 1772), footnote, 
Gaps 1h. pice. 
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HE grotesque spectacle is being present- 
ed to the world, of Great Britain 
saluting every effort to obtain the 

rights of nationality,—except the efforts 
that interfere with its own sovereign rule. 
It has gone into raptures over the resurrec- 
tion of Turkey, and its rescue from the 


lished in the time of Akbar, and originally 
consisted of upwards of 3,000 vessels. The 
revenue of certain villages was assigned 
for the support of the fleet, and originally 
amounted to rupees 7,12,502-13-0 per an- 
num. Islam Khan employed the fleet suc- 
cessfully against the Assamese, as well as 
the Portuguese under Sebastian Gonzales, 
who had a fleet of 80 well-armed vessels. 
Shah Jahan captured the Nowarrah from 
the Viceroy [brahim Khan, and subsequent- 
ly Saistha Khan subjugated the Raja of 
Aracan, and his son brought the province 
of Chittagong under the Mogul sway, with 
the aid of this fleet. In the next century 
Raja Rajbullav, as Peshkar of the Now- 
arrah mehals, amassed a fortune of two 
crores of rupees, and it was in search of 
this treasure which his son Krishna Das is 
said to have taken to Fort William when 
he took refuge there, that Seraj-ud-dowlah 
commenced hostilities with the Company, 
which led to the battle of Plassey in 1757. 
The state vessels of the Nowarrah, which 
were built at Sylhet with timber grown in 
that district, were discontinued in the year 
1769. In 1800, Lord Wellesicy, Governor 
General of India, wrote: 

‘From the quantity of private tonnage now at 
command in the port of Calcutta, from the state of 
perfection which the art of ship-building has already 
attained in Bengal (promising a still more rapid pro- 
gress, and supported by abundant and _ increasing 
supplies of timber), it is certain that this port will 
always be able to furnish tonnage, to whatever extent 


may be required, for conveying to the port of London 
the trade of the private British merchants of Bengal." 


‘| For further information on the subject, regarding the 
excellence of the ships built in India, the jealousy of British 
ship-builders at the arrival of Indian-built ships in London, and 
the decline in the art of ship-building, the reader is referred to 
pp. 79—88 of Digby’s ‘ Prosperous’ British India. 
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clutch of a selfish and cruel oligarchy, but 
it will turn and rend you if you suggest the 
resurrection of India and the recognition of 
the right of Indians to even effectually share 
in the rule of their own land, although the 
Sultan had a better right to rule Turkey 
without consulting” his fellow countrymen 


BRITISH EGOTISM 


than Great Britain has to rule India asa 
foreign power. 

But Britons don’t see that. Why? It is 
not exactly tyranny: it is rather naive 
egotism,—a big-boy-like feeling, perfectly 
sincere, that he has a right to do as he likes, 
and that he knows better than any one else. 
It is really very funny,—far more funny than 
brutal, though, as it is with egotistical big 
boys, brutality lies very near the surface, 
and, like the claws of a cat, can readily 
come into evidence. 

People who read our London papers, such 
as The Times, The Telegraph, The Standard 
and The Daily Matl, know well this arro- 
gant and conceited note in the British cha- 
racter, just as Cecil Rhodes knew it, when 
he sneered at our ‘unctuous rectitude.’ Even 
Lord Morley has something of it, and his 
failure is probably due to it. He does not 
seem to think that a British official may need 
withstanding. What an official says is 
‘Gospel truth.’ What his second in command 
said, in the House of Commons, a few days 
ago, amounted to that. Questioned as to the 
trial of Mr. Tilak, he held stoutly to the deci- 
sion that every thing done by his judges must 
have been right: and, when asked whether 
he knew about a certain vital point, he said, 
he did not know but was quite sure that it 
was duly and properly attended to. This 
curious conceit of perfect rectitude is really 
more difficult to deal with than rough bru- 
tality. There is something solid to hit in 
rough brutality, but hitting the conceit of 
perfect rectitude is like hitting a feather bed. 

We are even getting interested in 
Morocco, and, although we all admit that 
Morocco is almost semi-savagely Eastern, 
we are quite longing for a Constitution, and 
for Morocco’s deliverance from the danger 
of French appropriation. And Persia! O 
yes, by all means let Persia be encouraged 


to stand up for a Parliament; and let us’ 


all cry ‘Long live the Russian Duma! Long 
live any Constitution, any Parliament, any 
Duma, but in Egypt, Ireland and India.’ 
Why? In Heaven’s name why? There is 
no answer but the swaggering big boy’s 
reply, ‘I can do as I like, and I know better 
than you.’ 

But there are two or three sane and 
modest papers in London, which, on the 
whole, see straight and sound a true note. 
The Daily News is one, and it has great 
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influence among the sturdy political Non- 
conformists. In to-day’s issue (August 24 ), 
a propos of Morocco and the big subject of 
‘The Renaissance of Islam,’ it has the fol- 
lowing enlightened and courageous passage : 


‘Let no one imagine that these political movements 
are a sudden freak, an instinctive impulse. They are 
the ougcome of a long period of self-criticism and 
intellectual preparation. Hitherto a confident theory 
has held the field among the European politicians 
who have directed the penetration of the East by the 
West, Their central idea was the thesis which Lord 
Cromer developed with so much assurance in his 
recent book. on Egypt—that Islam is a religion of 
stagnation; that Orientals are, as Aristotle said two 
thousand years ago, ‘naturally slaves’’; and that any 
sort of spontaneous reform or progress was therefore 
out of the question. The whole Moslem East was 
accordingly regarded as a field which would ultimately 
be open to European conquest or exploitation. Most 
of it was mapped out in advance—Egypt for England, 
Morocco and perhaps Syria for France, Macedonia 
for Austria, and Armenia for Russia. England, France, 
and Russia maintained a more or less openly hostile 
pressure from outside, Germany an even more dis- 
integrating and demoralising pressure from within. 
For while we tried to impose reforms, Germany sought 
to profit by the corruption. It was an integral part 
of this theory that the East would resist, and even, it 
might be, organize against the West. But these efforts 
were invariably ascribed to ‘‘fanaticism,”’ a last effort 
of the children of darkness against the children of 
light. It was ‘‘fanaticism’’ when Egyptians asked 
for a Constitution; it was ‘fanaticism’? when they 
protested against the Denshawai hangings and flogg- 
ings; and it was also fanaticism when the Moors at 
Casablanca were angry because a French syndicate 
constructed a light railway across one of their ceme- 
teries. The more imaginative exponents of this school 
of thought were quite prepared for a wild Moslem 
Jehad, a Holy War of East against West, marked 
by massacres and murders, a loosing of the forces of 
Hell upon the forces of civilization. But what this 
schoo! had not foreseen is what has happened—a 
reformation of the East by its own unaided effort, a 
demand for liberty and progress in the very centres 
of the world’s ancient despotisms, a casting aside of 
the more retrograde influences of Islamic tradition, 
an attempt to resist the encroachment of the West 
by adopting European liberty and assimilating Euro- 
pean progress. For two years past we have steadily 
pointed to the gathering of the forces that have at 
length produced this marvellous transformation. The 
event has shown that we erred only in not being 
hopeful*enough.” 


He who can read between the lines of 


-this remarkable paragraph may read a good 


deal, and our Indian friends may rely upon 
it that hundreds of thousands of English 
men and women rejoice in ‘the gathering 
of the forces’ which, in India, will do what 
we hope will be done in Russia, in Turkey, 


in Morocco and in Egypt. 
Joun Pace Hopps, 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE ROLE OF A HAND-MAID 


- 


e 
HYSICAL science has pressed into the 
service of man the forces of nature to run 
errands, ply railways, steamshipseand 
turbine-boats and keep the wheels of manu- 
facturing machinery in motion. The world 
has grown accustomed to the use of steam 
in operating machinery of every description. 
Of late electricity has taken the place of 
steam and hydraulic power tosuchan extent 
that its use no longer causes wonderment. 
Even in a country like India—a land by no 
means alert in adopting and employing 
mechanical innovations, steam and electri- 
city are being more and more introduced, 
and the slogan of intelligent Indians is 
coming to be: “Never do by hand what can 
be done by machinery.” 

In America electricity is becoming an ex- 
tremely popular agent for producing power. 
Even in the cities that, mushroom-like, 
spring into being over night and have but a 
small population, electric street-car lines, 
electric lights and telephones are to be found. 
In rural districts itis by no means an uncom- 
mon sight to see stables and hen houses lit 
with clectricity, and the farmer’s wife sitting 
at the telephone talking with a mail-order- 
house a hundred ortwo hundred miles away, 
ordering a dress or household supplies. In 
some parts of the United States and Canada, 
the farmer uses one of the iron wires of his 
fence to transmit the electric current for the 
light and telephone. 

.’ What science has already accomplished 
in the industrial realm it is now beginning 
to do inthe home. The attention of scien- 
tists is to-day centered in reducing woman’s 
drudgery, rendering the vocation of cook 
and housekeeper easy and pleasing. The 
people of the Occident, not content with the 
employment of electricity in the field and 
factory, not cven satisfied with electric 
lights and telephones in the home, are now 
endeavouring to make the electric current a 
veritable hand-maid. ‘To-day, in the lead- 
ing Occidental countries, electricity is being 
introduced into the home. In the larger 


cities of Europe and America, a large per 
cent. of the homes of the middle-class and 
aristocratic people are supplied with electric 
fans and at night are lit with electricity. 
The electric push-button bell has super- 
seded knocking at the door, or ringing 
the old-fashioned bell. In large apartment 
buildings electricity 1s used to unlock the 
front door by means of a mechanism which 
obviates the necessity of running down many 
flights of steps to open the door. 

Almost all the leading manufacturers of 
electrical appliances and goods in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States set apart a 
suite of rooms specially fitted up to demon- 
strate what electricity can do in the kitchen, 
bathroom and bed room, and how it may be 
used to assist the housekeeper in keeping the 
rooms clean and dust-free. The writer ac- 
companied by a number of electrician- 
friends, recently paid a visit to a “House 
Electrical,” as these exhibits are called. 

When the push-button was pressed, elec- 
tricity rang the bell, and the lady of the 
house appeared to answer our summons. As 
she opened the door she pressed a button 
and the entire porch became flooded with 
light. No burglar could withstand that 
glare of light; but since we boded no evil 
to “the House Electrical,” or its occupants, 
we were bidden to enter. In the reception 
hall we were invited to warm our feet with 
an electrical foot-warmer—the process not 
requiring more than five minutes. As we 
left the hall, the hostess pulled the string of 
the electric burner, and the light became 
dim ; bright enough to see, but considerably 
reducing the current and hence the money- 
expense. 

Entering the parlor, we found the “electric 
grate” shedding both heat and light. There 
were no offensive gases emanating from the 
grate, as they do from coal and gas stoves 
and wood-fireplaces. The heat was cleanly 
and inoffensive—it caused no trouble—left 
neither ashes nor soot. In order to light the 
fire’ it was necessary only to push an elec~ 
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tric button and it was put out in the same 
manner. The light from the grate produced 
a mellow, pleasing effect in the room. 

We had not been sitting in the parlor for 
many minutes when our hostess set the ‘“elec- 
tric piano” going, by pressing a button. 
The keys appeared to move as if by magic 
‘and reproduced accurately and pleasingly 
the playing of the masters of music. The 
electric piano lamp stood on the piano, ready 
to furnish abundant light if a musician 
desired to use the instrument. In a closet 
connected with the parlor was the telephone, 
affording communication with the outside 
world. It was a long-distance telephone, and, 
sitting in her own home, the housewife could 
talk with someone in a far-distant city. In 
another part of the room was an “electric 
cigar lighter.” This device obviates the 
necessity of lighting matches and strewing 

' the floor with their half-burned stubs. 

Adjoining was the dining room. Two 
electric switches controlled the lighting 
arrangements—if both were turned on, the 
room was flooded with light—if only one 
was used, it was suffused with a soft glow, 
abundant enough to enable a person to 
work in the room, but not glaring. On 
the dining table rested the electric coffee 
percolator, by means of which the beverage 
could be prepared in a few minutes, and 
kept hot as long as desired. The electric 
chafing dish stood on the table, always 
ready to be pressed into service for cooking 
light refreshments. 

The pantry between the kitchen and 
dining room contained an electric refrigerat- 
ing machine, which manufacturéd ice. 
Here, guarded securely from light, heat and 
dust, were stored milk, cream, meats, vege- 
tables and other eatables. The kitchen was 
fitted up with electric ranges, with all the 
necessary cooking utensils including broi- 
lers, griddles, spiders, toasters, etc. The 
electric range saved the’ house-wife the 
touble and annoyance of making fires, 
depending upon an uncertain wood or coal 
fire, or inhaling odious smells and vapours. 
The fire generated by the electric current 
did not make smoke or soot and it therefore 
did not leave any smudge on the bottoms 
of the pans. The electric oven, where heat 
was applied from the top as well as the 
bottom, made it possible for the cook to 
reduce baking to an exact science. The 
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electric dish washing machine took away 


‘the drudgery of this undesirable task. 


We were shown the bath room, which 
was supplied with a luminous electric 
radiator, which made it possible for the 
inhabitants of this cold country to heat 
the room in a few minutes, and be perfectly 
comfostable while taking a bath. This was 
a boon more especially to the baby, doing 
away with the danger of cold and draughts. 
A wig was connected. with the bath tub, 
and it was arranged so that electricity 
would heat the water and pump it into the 
tub in a short time. The electric hair dryer 
was intended to be used in drying the hair 
after it was washed, and minimised the 
possibility of catching cold. There was an 
electric shaving mug, by means of which 
water could be heated for shaving almost 
instantly, and could be kept at an even 
temperature. In one corner of the bath 
room was an electic floor cleaner which 
could be carried-into any room. By means 
of this contrivance the carpets could be 
cleaned with almost no physical exertion. 

The dainty housekeeper who showed us 
around the house volunteered the informa- 
tion that she did not send any of her clothes 
out to be washed. It was easy to under- 
stand why she found such a great pleasure 
in this work, as she had evidenced in speak~ 
ing of the most tedious and tiresome of 
woman’s duties. The laundry was fitted 
with an electric washing machine, which 
did all the work. All that she had to do 
was to drop the clothes and soap into the 
tub, fill it with water and switch on the 
current. Electricity did the rest. An elec- 
tric wringer attached to the top of the tub 
enabled her to wring the clothes without 
even touching them with her hands—much 
less exerting physical labour in the process. 
The electric flat-iron made it possible for 
her to iron the clothes without much 
trouble, There was no flame, smudge or 
dirt to interrupt her in her work. She was 
not compelled to waste steps and vitality in 


order to keep an iron on the flame while 


she was using another. A flexible wire 
attached to a socket in the wall, carried the 
current to the iron and kept it at a cons- 
tantly even degree of heat. In the adjoin- 
ing room was a sewing machine plied by 
electricity, which saved the woman from 
the necessity of wearing out legs and arms 
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in order to supply the mative power to work 
the machine. | 

The bed room contained an electric heat- 
ing pad, which warmed the feet almost ins- 
tantaneously. This also could be used in 
place of the old-fashioned hot water bag. 
The light was so arranged at the head of 
the bed that a person could recline asd read 
comfortably, without straining the eyes. 
On the table stood a little electrical clock. 
By pushing a button attached to the bed, 
a soft light illuminated the dial of the 
clock and made it possible fora person to 
tell what time it was when the room was 
dark. - This electrical clock needed no wind- 


ing, and the alarm connected with it could. 


be set for any time desired. The room had 
one of the electric lamps whose light could 
be dimmed by pulling a string. There was 
an electric outht to warm the baby’s milk. 
Everything was so arranged that the 
mother could warm the milk without being 
compelled to leave the bed. 

The toilet paraphernalia in the bed room 
particularly interested us. There was an 
electric curling iron, to be used in curling 
a woman’s hair. There was, too, an elec- 
tric massage outfit for massaging and beauti- 
fying the cheeks of the woman by remov- 
ing wrinkles. 

“The House Electrical” which has been 
described, can be seen. on exhibition in 
almost every leading city of the United 
States. To-day it forms a necessary adjunct 
to the show rooms of the manufacturers af 
electrical fixtures and appliances. Electri- 
city works wonders at the present time; 
but this force of nature is still a mysterious 
potentiality. Being in its infant stage, 
electricity is still dear—and even in a pros- 
perous country like the Uuited States there 
- are but few people who can afford to make 
their homes veritable houses electrical. 

Probably the first ‘House Electrical” was 
fitted up twenty-five years ago. Mr. 
William, J. Hammer, an electrical engineer 
of New York, New Jersey, conceived and 
executed the plan. 
residence that electric light bulbs around 
the number over the door were lighted by 
the pressure of his foot on the first step. 
The door bell rang when a foot stepped on 
the second stair, while the third automati- 
cally opened the front door. He cleaned 
his shoes by putting his foot on a small rest 


He so arranged his. 
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and pressing a pendant bulb, which set two 
brushes at work acting as automatic boot- 
blacks. 

The lights were turned on-and off auto- 
matically. The moment he stepped off the 
top step of the first flight of stairs, the. light 
in the hallway below was turned out, and 
the light in his bedroom was lit. This was’ 
automatically switched off when he laid his 
head on his pillow. 

Electricity played seven different musical 
instruments, and did part of the cooking. 
The Christmas tree in the Hammer home 
was decorated with tiny electric lights 
instead of the time-honored candles. On 
the fourth of July, the Nation’s birthday 
anniversary, rockets, Roman candles and 
other fireworks were sent up with electricty. 

On one occasion Mr. Hammer gave a 
dinner to the Franklin Society. He sur- 
prised the guests by arranging a phonograph > 
inside a life-sized figure of Benjamin 
Franklin, which repeated the proverbs of 
the Quaker philosopher. At this dinner the 
food, which had been cooked by electricity, 
was carried around the table by a tiny 
circular electric railway. 

During recent years, many “houses elec- 
trical” have been built. One of the best- 
known of these is in New York. 

A buzzer under the pillow awakens the 
owner when it is time to arise in the 
morning. At the same time the windows, 
which have been open all night for the 
purpose of ventilating the room, shut auto- 
matically and without a sound. Just as 
automatically and silently the window 
shades are lowered, and the register con- 
nected with the furnace sends forth a blast 
of hot air which warms the room. If it 
is too chilly for comfort, and the furnace 


_is not running, a great fire may be started 


automatically. 

The same mechanism which has made 
the bed room comfortable, works simulta- 
neously all over the house, and when the 
owner steps out of his bedroom he finds 
the whole house comfortable. By the time 
he reaches the bath room an automatic 
arrangement has filled the bath tub with 
hot water. While the bath is being taken, 
down stairs in the dining room the coffee 
percolator has been working, and by the 
time the bath is finished the coffee will be 
made and ready to be served, while the 

‘§ 










een prepared automati- 
ntily browned and ready 


ole thing is timed the night be- 
rand works automatically, without the 
Fecessity of human brain or hand interfer- 
“ing after the apparatus is properly set. 

'- The same system works while the master 
sleeps. During the dark hours it protects 
him from burglars. At the head of the bed 
is a buzzer burglar alarm, which instantly 
notifies the owner of the house if some one 
seeks to enter, and automatically turns on 
a flood of light all over the house by oper- 
ating a series of incandescent lights. Every 
window and door in the house is equipped 
with a mechanism that starts the alarm 
buzzing if they are tampered with in the 
slightest manner. The alarm system is so 
arranged by being connected with the clock 
‘which regulates all the automatic arrange- 
ments of the house, that even a servant may 
not enter the upper part of the house from 
the basement without causing the alarm to 
sound, unless she has taken the precaution 
to telephone upstairs beforehand to have 
the alarm disconnected. At the specified 
hour, the alarm automatically goes out of 
business for the day, or until it is again con- 
nected with the clock. 

Besides this intricate alarm system, every 
alternate step of the stairways from base~ 
ment to roof is provided with an electrical 
mat, connected with the lights in the sleep- 
ing room. A burglar who succeeds in 
entering the house is not warned by the 
loud ringing of bells that his coming has 
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been detected. While prowling about he 
attempts to climb the stair, unaware that 
with every other step he takes he is lighting 
one of the little bulbs in the bed room. 
These are illuminated in the order the steps 
are trodden upon, and it is easy to trace 
the course of the invader, whether he is go- 
ing downward from the roof or upper stories, 
or coming up from the basement. 

To-day a house of this description isa 
novelty; but the time is fast arriving when, 
in the Occident at least, the houses electrical 
will become so numerous that the people 
will cease to look upon them as curiosities. 
As electricity passes the stage of its early 
development—as people become used to its 
manifold blessings-—-there will be more 
demand for the manufacture of electrical 
appliances and fixtures. This will lead to 
the cheapening of electrical manufactures. 
As man realizes the necessity of harnessing 
rivers and creeks and making them yield 
electricity for the service of humanity, the 
electric current will become less and less 
expensive. The Western nations are 
awakening to the desirability of municipal 
ownership. They are realizing the necessity 
of manufacturing and distributing such 
essential agents as electricity, by the people, 
and for the people, instead of permitting 
the few to exploit the many. This will do 
a great deal to place electricity within the 
easy reach of the middle-class, and thus 
lighten the woman’s burden by giving her 
an automatic servant that will do her bid- 
ding without friction or annoyance. 

Saint Ninar Sina. 
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WING to the absence of an Arms Act, 
which is an encroachment “on the 
natural rights of man, the people of 

Bengal were not so defenceless in the days 
of John Company as now. Shields manu- 
factured in Sylhet - 


“have Iong been a considerable article of export, 
being in request throughout Hindustan among’ such 
natives as still retain their ancient predilection for the 
sword and buckler.’’* 


* walter Hamilton, Vol. H, ne} 40 
/ 


At Monghyr, 


“the blacksmiths occupy about forty houses, and 
make goods after the European fashion, very coarse as 
compared with European articles, but still useful and 
cheap as will be seen by the following prices, vis — 
double-barrelled gun, Rs. 35; rifles, Rs. 30; single- 
barrelled fowling-pieces, Rs. 18; muskets, Rs. 8; 
matchlocks, Rs. 4; pistols, Rs. 10; double ditto, 
Rs. 30; table knives and forks per dozen, Rs. 6. The 
barrels of the firearms are made by twisting a rod 
round an iron spindle, and then hammering it together. 
The bore is afterwards polished and enlarged by 
borers of different sizes.’’+ 


+ Walter Hamilton, Vol. U, p. 238. 
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We have positive proof of the manufac- 
ture of cannon at Dacca. From an ins- 
cription on the Murshidabad gun Jahan 
Kesha (subduer of the world) which is 17 
feet 7 inches long, it appears to have been 
made at Dacca in the year 1637 a.p. by 
one Janarjan under the inspection of Hari- 
ballav Das and the darogaship of® Sher 
Mahomed, -in the reign of Shah Jahan, 
during the governorship of Islam Khan.’’* 

We hear much of political Sanwyasis 
nowadays. It seems that they are not a 
recent growth. 


“In 1773 the Collector [of Dacca] applied to 
Government for an additional military force. There 
were at this time about 10,000 Sannyasis collected in 
the vicinity of Madhupur, plundering the country, 
and compelling the inhabitants to desert their villages 
and flee to the jungle for satety. The murder of a 
Captain Thomas, and the defeat of a detachment of 
Sepoys by a body of these Sannyasis, are alluded to 
in the Collector’s report.’’} 


Domestic slavery existed ina mild form, 
specially in the eastern districts of Bengal. 
The following translationt of a deed of 
sale executed in the district of Dacca may. 
be found interesting :— 


“YT, Ram Krista Pal, son of Tula Ram Pal, and 

grandson of Ram Deva Pal, do hereby execute this 
deed of sale. 
. ‘Owing to the debts incurred at my marriage, and 
which I am urable to pay, [, in my proper mind, and 
of my own free will, sell myself to you on my receiving 
a sum of rupees twenty-five, and I and my descen- 
dants will serve you as slaves as long as we are given 
subsistence allowance and clothing. | You, your 
sons, and grandsons, shall make us work as slaves, 
and have power to sell or make a gift of us to others. 
On these conditions I execute this bond. 


* Calcutta Review, Vol. XCIV, pp. 339-40. 


tT pr. Taylor, p. 214. It appears from some letters written by 
Warren Hastings (Vide Gleig’s Memoirs, Vol. 1, quoted inthe Appen- 
dix to Ananda Math by the late Bankim Chandra Chatterjea) that 
he was greatly troubled at the victories of the Sannyasies, who 
had overrun not only the District of Dacca, but the whole of 
Northern Bengal, including Rangpur and Dinajpur, aud had 
killed besides Captain Thomas, another mulitary officer of the 
name of Captain Edwardes. Ina letter to Josia Du Pre, dated 9th 
March, 1773, Warren Hastings gives the following history of the 
Sunnyassies : 


“The history of the people is curious. They inhabit or rather 
possess the country lying south of the hills of Tibet fwwm Cabul 
to China. They go mostly naked [that is, according to the con- 
ventional standard of Europe}; they have neither towns, houses, 
nor families; but rove continual y from place to place, recruit- 
ing their number with the healthiest children they can steal in 
the countries through which they pass. Thus they are the 
stoutest and the most active men in India. Many are merchants. 
They are all pilgrims and. held by all castes of Gentoos in great 
veneration. 
telligence of their motions or aid from the country against 
them, notwithstanding very rigid orders which have been pub- 
lished for these purposes, inso much that they often appearin the 
heart of the province as if they dropped from heaven. They 
are hardy, bold, and enthusiastic toa degree surpassing credit. 
Such are the Sannyassies, the Gipsies of Hindostan,” 


{ From Sir Herbert Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1891), Vol. 'L., p. 271-72. 


This infatuation prevents our obtaining any in-- 
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“Dated roth Kartic, 1201 b 


These slaves had various’ 
Bhandaris, Nafars, Golams, Das 
dees. 

‘In a majority of instances, slaves are treatedW 
kindness and leniency by their masters, The work 
exacted from them is seldom oppressive, and generally, 
is even less than a hired servant would be required 
to perform. In most cases they partake of the diet 
used by the family, and are allowed the common 
luxuries of betel-nut and tobacco. Many of those 
born in bondage in the houses of the wealthier classes, 
are taught to read and write along with the children 
of the family.’’|] 


To the same effect is the testimony of 
Hamilton. 


“Slavery, however, in its severest sense, may be 
said to be unknown, the domestic slave being usually 
rather a favourite and confidential servant, than an 
abject drudge, and held superior to the hireling, both 
in the master’s estimation and in his own.’’§ 


Again, speaking of the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Nagpur, Hamilton says: 


‘Indeed it may be affirmed that slavery in the 
European sense of the word, is altogether unknown, 
and that so far from being a state of degradation and 
misery ; it is one of respectibility and comfort, com- 
pared with that of the labouring population.’’§ 


Then, as now, the cockneys of Calcutta 
used to tease and banter the Bangals of 
Dacca for their provincial brogue. 


“The people of Calcutta who speak the Gour 
dialect of the Bengalese, although confounded by the 
natives of western Hindustan with the Bengalese, 
take, when they have an opportunity, the trouble to 
ridicule the inhabitants of Dacca, who are the proper 
genuine Bengalese; and Calcutta being now the 
capital, the menof rank at Dacca are becoming 
ashamed of their provincial accent, and endeavour 
to imitate the Babus (wealthy Hindu merchants) of 
the modern metropolis.’?** 

“The more wealthy classes of Hindus imitate the 
Calcutta people in their mode of speaking, writing and 
living. ‘The Gour or pure Bengali, which is the language 
of this part of the country (and one that is almost unin- 
telligible to the inhabitants of the western districts) has 
given place to the Calcutta dialect among the higher 
classes, who also follow the mode of giving entertain- 
ments, &c., adopted by their Hindu brethren of the 
metropolis.’’++ 


It would appear that the Bengali language 
was all but adopted by the Assamese, and 
but for the chauvinism of their modern 
descendants fostered by the British rulers, 


‘it would have been the language of the 


||-Dr. Taylor, p. 320. 
4] Hamilton, Vol. L, p. 207, 
§ ibid, Vol. Ul, p. 280 
** walter Hamilton, Vo). |, p. 476. 


+} pr. Taylor, p. 264 “am, 
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country by this time. Since the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the governing party 
in Assam had “entirely adopted the language 
of Bengal, which has become so prevalent 
that the original Assamese, spoken so late 
as the reign of Aurangzebe, is almost become 
a dead language.’ 

“~The East India Company took possession 
of the town and temple of Jagannath on 
the 18th September 1803, and levied a tax 
on the pilgrims visiting the sacred shrine. 
The following will give an idea of the 
revenue derived from this source during the 
years following the conquest : , 


1806 —Rs. 1,17,490 
18130 —}; 69,902 
i815 —,, 86,027 
1817-18— ,, 35,941 
1818-19— ,, 26,241 
1819-20—,, 92,874 
1820-2I— ,, 21,946 
1821-22— ,, 35,160 


Though this pilgrim tax differed from 
Aurangzebe’s Jazia in name, did it differ 
from it very-mucn in-substance ? 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Bengalis used to be employed in political 
missions, though now they are not so trusted. 
We learn from Walter Hamilton? that in 
1801, Lord Cornwallis despatched a ‘native 
agent’ Kamal Lochan Nundy to the court 
of Assam at Jorhat, and he submitted on his 
return a graphic report of the general anarchy 
which prevailed in that country at the time. 
In 1815, Krishna Kanta Bose was deputed 
to Lassa by the government of Bengal to 
negotiate some boundary arrangements with 
the Deb Raja, but he could not get any 
further than Bhutan, where he remained 
above a year. On his return he gave a 
report of his journey containing a descrip- 
tion of the country he had visited.[ It 
would be interesting to learn more about 
these embassies; and of Kamal Lochan and 
Krishna Kanta, who conducted them. 

As early as 1828, some-of the baneful 
results of the Company’s rule were noticed 
by Walter Hamilton, who wrote from official 
records deposited in the India Board. 

“It has long been remarked that science and liter- 
ature are in a progressive state of decay among the 


natives of India, the number of learned men being 
not only diminis.ed, but the circle of learning, even 


* walter Hamilton, Vol, I, p. 75. 


+ Voll, p. 76. 
t walter Hamilton. Vol, |, é 275 
s 
5 { 
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among those who still devote themselves to it, greatly 
contracted. The abstract sciences are abandoned ; 
and no branch of learning cultivated, but what is 
connected with the peculiar religious sects and doc- 
trines, or with the astrology of the people. The 
principal cause of this retrograde condition of liter- 
ature may be traced to the want of that encourage- 
ment which was formerly afforded to it by princes, 
chieftaias and opulent individuals, under the native 
governments, now past and gone.’’ || 


The decay of architecture was another 
noticgable feature. 


“Religious buildings and public edifices of great 
size are now seldom constructed in Bengal. What 
wealth remains with the natives is more widely diffused 
than formerly, and the fortunes accumulated by 
Europeans are invariably remitted to Europe. This 
latter class now occupies the Stations of those native 
officers who in former times, either from motives of 
charity or ostentation, raised those buildings of utility, 
which are now to be traced out only by their ruins.’ 


Hamilton’s summary of the official view 
of the political condition of Bengal in his 
time will prove interesting and instructive. 


“To the inhabitants, the political state of the country 
is a complete incomprehensible mystery; yet it is 
probable that, since our effectual establishment in 
1765, no native ever dreamt of subverting the govern- 
ment. In this point of view the mass of natives are 
most ignorant and helpless, without concert or com- 
bination, and no oppression of the ruling power would 
produce any resistance that might not be quelled by 
a company of sepoys. The power of the British 
Government .in Bengal is completely despotic, and 
the submission of tts subjects perfect and unqualified. 
This is, in fact, so complete as to preclude the neces- 
sity of coercion or intimidation of any kind; all 
appearance consequently of military interference may 
be kept wholly out of sight, and it will be only when 
European laws, religion and literature. come to be 
disseminated, that it will be necessary to draw the 
reins tighter, to prove that we possess power irresistible 
to command obedience.... The sepoys, like the rest of 
the people, are entirely uninstructed as to the form 
of government, policy of their rulers, or justice of 
their wars, and in their ignorance and apathy consists 
our strength.’’§ 


After this exposition of the Company’s 
policy, we shall be prepared for the follow- 
ing Pecksniffian justification of the exces- 
sive land tax. 

“The circumstances in which the British Govern- 
ment is placed preclude all improvident generosity, 


and the peculiar habits of the people require that 
their natural tendency to inaction should be stimulated 


| Vol. I, p. 203. 
"| Walter Hamilton, Vol. I, p. 199. 


§ walter Hamilton, Vol. I, p. 201. Compare the evidence 
of Major-General Sir L. Smith, x.c.B., at the enquiry of 1831: 
,.the effect of education will be to do away with all the 
prejudices of sects and religions by which we have hitherto 
kept the country—the Mussalmans against Hindus, and soon; 
the effect of education will be to expand their minds, and show 
them their vast power.” 


wie 
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by the necessity of providing for the payment of a 
moderately high land assessment. An incitement of 
this nature is more particularly called for ina country 


where the necessaries of life are easily procured,” 
&c. &c.* ; 


Exactly the same argument was applied 
by Mr. Chamberlain, then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in the House of Corgmons 
in August 1901, when he said as follows in 
justification of a proposed capitation tax on 
African natives, the real object of which was 
to force them to work in the mines by” arti- 
ficially increasing their cost of living: 


“He believed” he said, “it was a good thing for the 
native to be industrious, and that we should, by every 
legitimate means in our power, teach him to earn...He 
thought it was very wise. Therefore, in the interest of 
the natives, they ought to teach them to work. | If by 
indirect taxation they could persuade the native to 
take to industry, we should be doing one of the best 
things for the natives as well as for ourselves.” 


Age cannot wither, nor custom stale the 
infinite variety of pretexts urged by the strong 
to justify their exploitation of the weak! 

But the author of the East India Gazetteer, 
though he dedicated his book by permission 
to the Hon’ble Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, could not ignore the 
drain of wealth from India consequent upon 
the system of administration which was set 
up by the Company, and which, in the ex- 
pressive language of John Sullivan, sometime 
member of the Government of Madras, acted 
“very much like a sponge, drawing up all 
the good things from the banks of the Ganges 
and squeezing them down on the banks of 
the Thames.” Hamilton wrote :f 


“Persons who remembered the state of this province 
[i‘engal] in 1769 and 1789, the thirtieth of the revolu- 
tion, were inclined to think that it exhibited more ap- 
pearance of opulence at the first than at the last 
period: an opinion confirmed by the records of the 
province for the twelve years subsequent to 1769; the 
decline continuing long after the effects of the famine 
had ceased to operate. But, without resorting to local 
mismanagement, the nature of the connection which 
binds Bengal to Britain will sufficiently account for 
the tendency of its internal condition to deteriorate. 
All the offices of trust and emolument, Civil and Mili- 
tary, and the highest lines of commerce, are in the 
hands of strangers, who after a temporary residence, 
depart with the capital they have accumulated, while 
under native rulers even the extortions of rapacity and 
the drains of tribute again entered circulation, and 
promoted in some form the territorial industry. Under 
its present con titution, the remittance, or rather tribute 


to Britain carries off a large share of the produce, for 
which nothing is returned.” 


* Ibid, Voll, p. 653, 
+ Vol. I, pp. 201-2. 
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Truly did another eighteenth century 
writer say: 


“The grand object for which the Bengal provinces 
are held, militates against the ease and happiness of 
their inhabitants: for there can be no inducement to 
increase a national income for the purpose of finally 
enriching another nation.’ 


In discussing the improvements which. 
ought to be introduced in the admunistra- 
tion of Bengal, Hamilton writes :|| 


‘* the admission of natives to places of trust and 
honour, which is the only mode by which they [the 
people of the country] can be effectually conciliated. 
{t is in vain to expect that men will be satisfied with 
merely having their property secured, while all the 
paths of honourable ambition are shut against them. 
Under the Mahomedans, although they ruled as 
conquerors, the Hindus could rise to offices of dignity 
and importance, from which they are now entirely 
excluded. The manners of the Mahomedans were 
more like their own ; they resided permanently among 
them, spent their revenue in the country, and became 
part of the people, whereas the British are only birds 
of passage.... The main objection to the employment 
of the natives is their notorious habits of dishonesty 
and peculation; but it is only since the European 
functionaries were well-paid that they themselves 
became trustworthy. All European governments have 
purchased integrity in high public officers by honours 
and emoluments; if we want it in India, we must 
take the same means; and if we pay the same price, 
we shall almost as readily find it among the natives 
as among Europeans. The judicial system introduced 
into Hindustan by the British Government is too 
artificial for the state of society there, and proceeds 
upon the assumption that the natives are altogether 
unworthy of trust. So they certainly are, and will 
continue, while so despicably remunerated for their 
honesty as they have hitherto been.” 


Three years before, Sir Thomas Munro 
expressed himself as follows on the same 
subject: 

Pr esate What is in every age and every country the 
great stimulus to the pursuit of knowledge, but the 
prospect of fame, or wealth, or power? or what is 
even the use of great attainments if they are not to 
be devoted to their. noblest purpose—the service of 
the community, by employing those who possess them, 
according to their respective qualifications, in the 
various degrees of the public administration of the 
country ? How can we expect that the Hindus will be 
eager in the pursuit of science unless they have the 
same inducements as in other countries? If superior 


t Major James Rennel, F.n.s.. Memoirs of a map of Hindustan 
(London, 1793), Introduction. p. cvi. The following extract from 
Mark Twain’s More Tramps Abroad Will be read with melancholy in- 
terest in this connection: “There is only one India! It is the 
only country that has a monopoly of grand and imposing spec- 
tacles. ... There is the Plague, the Black Death: India invented 
it; India is the cradle of that mighty birth.... Famine is India’s 
speciality. Elsewhere famines are small inconsequential incidents 
—in India they are devastating cataclysms ; in the one case they 
annihilate hundreds,in the other thousands...... with her 
everything is ona glant scale, even her poverty; no other 
country can show anything to compare with it.” 


| Vol. I, p. 651-52, 


THE AUDUBON SUGAR SCHOOL 


acquirements do not open the road to distinction, it 
is idle to suppose that the Hindu will lose his time 
in seeking them; and even if he did so, his profi- 
ciency, under the doctrine of exclusion from office, 
would serve no other purpose than to show him more 
clearly the fallen state of himself and his countrymen.” 

Other writers, equally eminent, writing 
both before and after Sir Thomas Munro, 


THE AUDUBON 


F the various enterprises which Dr. 
W. C. Stubbs, a sugar expert, in- 
augurated, not by any means the 
least important is the Audubon Sugar School 
of the Lousiana State University. This 
school is now entering on its eighteenth 
year and has won for itself a reputation 
which is literally world wide. Some years 
ago it was inspected by one of the most 
eminent English experts, who recommended 
it in most flattering terms. The schocl has 
also been inspected by the Japanese Govern- 
meni, and they sent three men to the Uni- 
versity—one’ of whom graduated in 1905. 
The school has drawn students from Japan, 
Hawaii, Germany, France, Peru, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Porto Rico, Cuba, and other 
foreign countries, while most of the states 
of the Union are represented on its rolls. 
It is a well-known fact that the best men 
in cane sugar work come from Louisiana. 
It is only natural, for the Louisiana planter 


has always had to make sugar without . 


regard to the favours of nature. In the 
tropics there are none of the difficulties of 
making sugar. If a man be taught a good 
method, he can follow it year after year. by 
a rule of thumb and with fair success. But 
in Louisiana it is the unexpected which is 
always happening. Now the cane is too 
green, now it is sour, now it seems right, 
but the juce refuses to boil to grain. In 
each case there is a best course to follow, 
and never twice quite the same course. So 
the Louisiana sugar man must be prepared 
to meet any possible emergency. He must 
plant his cane properly, cultivate it pro- 
perly, fertilise it and protect it from insect 
pests, and he must cut it at just the right 
time. He must understand stock, for this is 
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such as Colonel Walker, Sir Henry Stra- 
chey, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir John 
Malcolm, expressed similar views. But cui 
bono? There is enough of knowledge, but 
wisdom lingers, to the infinite harm both 
of Britishers and Indians. 


SUGAR SCHOOL 


one of the most important items of expendi- 
ture on a sugar plantation, and one where 
a great deal of money may be saved or lost. 
In other words, the Louisiana planter must 
be a thoroughly good farmer. 

Then when the cane is cut comes the 
mechanical part. It can be loaded by 
machinery, brought to the mill by machin- 
ery, crushed, ground, the juice evaporated, 
the sugar crystallised and put in barrels— 
(not in bags as in India) all by machinery. 
These machines are very costly, and some 
makes are very good. To get machinery 
for a small sugar house costs over three 
lakhs of rupees. The planter must be able 
to choose the machinery, tosee that it is put 
up properly and, above all, to see that it 
ig run properly. He must, therefore, be a 
good mechanical engineer. 

But the process by which sugar is made is 
more than mechanical, it is also chemical. 
The more successful the manufacturer, the 
more strictly does he insist on chemical 
control of, the sugar house. He must, 
therefore, be a good chemist. Now it may 
be said that no person can be, at the same 
time, farmer, mechanic and chemist. He 
must employ men to do these things for 
him. This is very true. He does employ 
such men, but it may be put down as an 
axiom, that no man is capable of judging 
truly the work of men under him unless he 
is able to do that work himself, should the 
case demand it. This idea is followed in 
all the great business houses of America. 
The son who is to succeed his father is put 
in at the bottom and worked as rapidly as 
possible through various parts of the 
business. Experience has shown that this 
line can best be followed by men who have 
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had college training in the technology of 
the industry in question. For example, the 
General Electric Company takes the gra- 
duate of the “ Boston Tech.”’, starts him in 
the shops at $ 5 (=Rs. 15 roughly) per 
week, and keeps him in each grade until he 
knows it. Then he goes on to the next 
grade and finally becomes an “ expert” 
for the company. Men who have not had 
a college training have almost no chance, 
indeed it is rare that they even get a 
trial. Science has come into technology 
to stay, and the leaders in industrial 
enterprises know this. The same thing 
holds in the Sugar Industry, which is the 
most scientific branch of agriculture. 
It is trueethat the planters of the past 
generation and many of the present, did 
not have this college training, but gained 
their success by common sense and hard 
knocks. But the conditions of to-day are 
vastly different from those of the past few 
years, and it is to meet these new conditions 
that the Audubon Sugar School exists. 

The course of study runs through five 
years, devoted mainly to three lines of 
study, wz. Agriculture, Mechanical En- 
gineering, Chemistry. The three subjects, 
and their foundation subjects are taught 
thoroughly, and the course is not easy. 
Indeed it is a difficult course, for which 
reason the University admits, as special 
students, men who may fail of the requisite 
preparation in one or more branches. These 
men elect generally, chemistry, some- 
times, chemistry and agriculture; some- 
times Chemistry and mechanics; after all 
they must take,Chemistry either alone or in 
combination with some other things. They 
are allowed to:take whatever they are pre- 
pared to take. But it is better to take the 
,egular course, for here the studies have 
been balanced so that each strengthens the 
other. At the end of the third year, the 
student has studied the elements of Chemis- 
try, Agriculture and Mechanics. He has 
been drilled in the fundamental principles 
of these subjects. He has been taught to 
regard them not as things he has “taken,” 
but as tools he has acquired with which 
he is to work every day. He is now pre- 
pared to specialise. This high standard of 
preparation takes time and work, but it is 
necessary. All the great technical schools 
of Germany and of America follow this 
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plan, on the general principle, that short 
cuts either to wealth or to knowledge do 
not pay in the longrun., The fourth and 
fifth years are the really significant ones 
for sugar work proper, and are largely of 
the order of post-graduate work. 

An important feature of these two years 
is the practical work at the sugar experi- 
ment station at Audubon Park, New Orleans, 
At this station there 1s an equipment 
worth over three lakhs of rupees, by all 
odds the most complete equipment for 
scientific work in cane sugar in existence. 
In Louisiana the sugar season usually begins 
about the middle of October and runs for 
about ten weeks. During this time the 
students prepare the grounds for next year’s 
crop, plant and cultivate the cane, harvest 
this year’s crop, grind it, boil and crystal- 
lise the sugar, etc. In short, they carry out 
practically the entire operaiion of making 
sugar from the planting to the finished 
product, under strict control. 

Upon their return to the University, the 
students take up work in these three main 
branches which bears directly upon the 
technology of sugar. They have courses on 
detailed agriculture of cane, they draw the 
various machines found in the sugar houses, 
they study the chemical properties of the 
sugar, etc. For scientific work the equipment 
of the chemical department is particularly 
noteworthy. Attheend of five years the 
student “graduates” with the degree of B. S. 

Every year the University is compelled to 
reject applications for sugar men. The 
demand far exceeds the supply. As to the 
salaries, that is something which depends 
upon the individual to such an extent that 
it is hard to discussit fairly. When the men 
start out they usually get from 75 to 125$ 
per month. At the end of four year’s work, 
the writer has in mind one making about 
three thousand dollars per year. Some of 
longer experience make five, still another 
makes ten thousand. These serve to show 
that the right man can do well. 

The details of these lines of work can be 
found in the circular published by the 
University, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to President Boyd, Audubon Sugar 
Schools, New Orleans, U.S. A. 

And so the case stands thus to the sugar 
planters of Louisiana. The state provides 
them with an opportunity to educate their 


“THREE ACRES AND A COW" 


sons for sugar works, at a small cost and 
ina manner of proved excellence. If you 
give your sons such education (not only 
sugar, but any other kind of technical 
education of this kind) you ensure them 
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good livelihood, and give them in their 
business career every chance ofsuccess. If 
such institutions be opened in India, it would 
be very useful for the rising generation. 

K. C. BANERJEE. 


“THREE ACRES AND A COW” 


HERE is at present a great and universal 
ery for developing the agriculture of 
the country—-to which there is but 

a very feeble response from those that are 
really engaged in agriculture. All is not 
gold that glitters. Much of the interest 
displayed inagricultureis philanthropic and 
‘shallow-rooted. If one enquires among the 
agricultural classes, he will find that arable 
farming is at present carried on ata loss. 
Most of the rice-lands yield only one crop a 
year. The plots of the arable farming are 
not allin one block—and loss from theft 
and cattle trespass is very great. The mis- 
appropriation of the village grazing lands, 
has raised the cost of maintaining the 
plough-bullocks. A bigha of  rice-land 
yields about 4 maunds of paddy worth Rs. 12. 
The actual cost of cultivation would come 
to about Rs. so. One bigha of jute will 
yield about 4 maunds of fibre, which, allow- 
ing for the fluctuations of the market, is 
worth about Rs. 20. The actual cost of 
cultivating a bigha of jute is about Rs. 15, 
leaving for profit about Rs. 5. The average 
size of a Bengal rayat’s farm may be taken 
as g bighas—so that the average yearly pro- 
fit of the rice-grower is Rs. 18 and that of 
the jute-grower Rs. 45. Ifa charge is made 
for the rayat’s personal supervision, he will 
be seen to be working at a loss. If you 
consider the further fact, that he has to 
borrow money at the jute season at the 
almost fabulous rate of interest of 4 as. per 
Rupee permonth, you will shudder to think 
how he can carry on his work. Even if you 
allow that half the land of the rayats is 
dofasli and he may take an extra pulse 
crop from half the land—the annual profit of 
the rice or jute grown may be increased by 
another g or io Rs., making it Rs. 28 for 
the rice-grower and §%§ for the jute-grower. 


Yet, what is it, after all, for the annual 
requirements of a rayat-family of 5 or 6 
members? Arable farming on the part of these 
small farmers does not find full employment 
for them for the whole year, and you find 
the arable farmer of this month, the boat- 
man of the next month, the cooly of all 
work the month after, and the gharami or the 
brick-mason of the month following. The 
poor arable farmer, to eke out a miserable 
subsistence for his family, has to put his hand 
almost to every thing. Hehas to bean expert 
in so many things that you find him not an 
expert even in agriculture. By this distrac- 
tion he loses efficiency as a food-producer and 
himself livesin a state of chronic famine from 
year’s end to year’s end. Where then lies 
the remedy? Extendthe arable farm? 
Even a rayat isa human being and with a 
family of 5 or 6 members would at least 
want for their bare maintenance Rs. 20 to 
25 per month or Rs. 250 to 300 per year. 
To derive such an income from mere arable 
farming, each rayat will require about 100 
bighas of land, which in the present state of 
things, 1s altogether out of the question. Mere 
arable farming by itself cannot, therefore, 
save the rayat from famine and starvation. 
A gentleman wishing to secure an honest 
livelihood by arable farming would want 
at least 250 to 300 bighas of land, and an 
initial capital of about Rs. 5,000, including 
the cost on his quarters, to earn an income 
of Rs. 50 a month or Rs. 600 a year. So 
that arable farming by itself is an absolutely 
hopeless affair. 

We must follow the example of the Irish 
farmer, whose sole ambition has always 
been and still is to secure his “three acres 
and a cow”, with which he is always able 
to secure a decent income, sufficient for the 
maintenance in comfort of himself and 
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family. Three acres are roughly equal to 
g bighas. The Irish farmer with his three 


acres anda cowis well able to maintain 
himself. The Bengal farmer with his g 
bighas or 3 acres without the cow is starving. 
The cow alone can save the grave situation 
in which farmers are placed. Really, 
the dairy and arable farming, or vegétable 
gardening are complementary to each other, 
the straw and chaff of cereals and pulses 
and the refuse leaves and haulms of 
garden vegetables which are almost wasted 
—are converted into valuable milk, if passed 
through the cow, which has been called a 
milk-making machine. Even the rejected 
leaves and leaf-sheathes of the plaintain 
are a valuable food for the milch-cow. At 
the same time the cow will reward the 
pains’ by supplying valuable manure for 
enriching both field -and garden. The 
average farmer cannot succeed by mere 
arable farming. In Europe, the dairy is 
largely taking the place of the arable farm. 
Says Prof. Long—“the fact that miulk-pro- 
duction has been more profitable to the 
farmer than most of the other branches of 
his industry, has, of late, induced numbers of 
tenants to keep dairy cows, and produce milk 
for sale, or manufacture butter or cheese.” 
—P.116,. ‘Cheese and cheese making.” A 
similar change, says Fleischmann, is notic- 
ed in Germany and Prof. Wall says is 
noticed in America. The keeping of one 
or two cows alone can save the grave situa~ 
tion in which Indian agriculture now stands. 
But there are cows and cows. 
country cow will give scarcely an average 
of two seers or 4 lbs. of milk daily—an 
English short-horn will give on an average 
of the year 44 lbs, an Ayrshire 37 lbs, an 
American Holstein Friesian so lbs, a Jersey 
28 Ibs. of milk daily. Our country cow will 
consume in food for herself and her calf and 
in cost of attendance almost all that she will 
yield. She in her present condition will be 
more a burden than a source of profit to 


He who believes in eternal justice cannot be beaten 
in life. He may be stung; he may be half dead with 
the wounds of life, stricken of heart in the lonely des- 
ert; but he is sure to start into energy the moment 
he sees the fresh sunlight or the breeze of the new 
impulse, such impulse as God sends a man who clings 
to him by faith—Stepford A. Brooke. 


While our’ 
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the farmer. Are we to go in for the English 
Ayrshire or short-horn or an Australian 
short-horn? Private persons cannot go in 
for risky and expensive acclimatisation 
experiments, which may spell their ruin. 
There the State must help. Whatever cow 
he selects, the cow-keeper himself must in 
all cases be well-trained to avoid loss from ~ 
neglect or mismanagement. The rayat of 
to-day knows nothing of cow-keeping. He 
is not even able to milk a cow decently. 
He must first be trained and then provided 
with a cow suitable for dairy purposes. 
There are up-country cows which will yield 
8 seers of milk and with a liberal use of 
concentrated food-cakes and corn and pulses, 
the milk will be richer than now. A 
farmer keeping such a cow, which he may 
either purchase or rear from a calf of the pro- 
per breed, will at once improve the situation. 
He will draw all the profits of the arable 
farm, to which will be added those of cow- 
keeping. The cow will be maintained on the 
straw and rejected leaves and haulms of the 
g bighas of arable land, supplemented by 
some purchased concentrated food—say 2 lbs. 
of oil-cake, 2 lbs. of pulse and 2 lbs. of bran 
daily, or 30 seers of oil-cake at Re. 1-8, 
30 seers of pulse at Rs. 2,and 3oseers of bran 
at r-8—total Rs. 5. She will yield 8 seers of 
milk, which in the country at 3 annas per seer 
will be Re. x-8 daily, or Rs. 45 per month. 
It will keep the children of the farmer or 
his wife or the farmer himself profitably 
employed throughout the year. It will 
leave him money enough to purchase another 


‘cow by the time the first runs dry: As-soon 


as the farmers see the profitableness of keep- 
ing such a cow—they will unite ‘to provide 
themselves with a breeding bull perhaps in 
connection witha Kolu’s (oil-presser’s) oil 
mill. Thus “three acres and acow’ will be 
the salvation of the Indian tenantry, as it 
has been the salvation of the Irish tenantry. 


Dvyiapas DAtra. 


Every man takes care that his neighbour does not 
cheat him. But a day comes when he begins to care 
that he does not cheat his neighbour. Then all goes 
well; he has changed his market-cart into a chariot 
of the sun.—Zmersoz. 


A 
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THE CARTESIAN PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


HE proof of the existence of God is 
the pivot on which the whole of the 
Cartesian philosophy turns. The one 

certainty, which makes all other certainties 
possible, is, in the judgment of Descartes, 
that of the existence of God. Cogito ergo 
sum is no doubt the formal point of depar- 
ture of the system, but Descartes takes great 
pains to show that self-knowledge presup- 
poses and is essentially bound up with the 
consciousness of God. The inconsistencies 
of Descartes are so glaring and some of his 
fundamental assumptions are so untenable 
that most of the critics who have written 
about him have naturally thought more of 
refuting his arguments than of bringing out 
his inner meaning. It is certain, however, 
that Cartesianism is one of the philoso- 
phical systems in studying which it is help- 
ful to bear the following confession of 
Leibnitz in mind :— 

‘It is characteristic of me to hold opposition as of 
little account, exposition as of much account, and 
when a new boek comes into my hands I look for 
what | can learn from it and not for what I can 
criticise in it.” 

Descartes began to philosophise at a time 
when the old learning had already lost its 
hold on the minds of men. Scholasticism 
was a discredited system. The ideal which 
every earnest thinker with any claim to ori- 
ginality kept before his mind was to conduct 
inquiry and research without being fettered 
by the authority of the church and the state. 
So long had the Catholic Church held undis- 
puted sway over the minds of the learned and 
the unlearned alike, that at last when the 
inevitable reaction came, it was bound in 
many cuses to ‘be extreme and violent. The 
unquestioning faith and credulity which 
generally characterised the era preceding the 
renascence gave place toa spirit of doubt and 
criticism. It is this spirit that finds expres- 
sion in the writings of Descartes. But with 
him doubt is not an end in itself. If he 
doubts, it is for the purpose of finally and 
completely freeing himself from it. He des- 

/ 
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troys in order to rebuild on a securer founda- 
tion. Now, Descartes shows that there is 
nothfng which we cannot doubt except the 
fact of doubting itself. Our senses deceive 
us so often that we must reject their testi- 
mony until we succeed in finding a sure 
criterion by which we can distinguish the 
true from the false. Even the demonstra- 
tions of Mathematics are open to doubt, for 
it is conceivable that we owe our origin to 
an all powerful but malevolent being who 
takes pleasure in deceiving us even in things 
which seem most certain to us. But it is 
impossible for us to doubt that we doubt. 
To doubt is tothink. The activity of think- 
ing is, therefore, the ultimate irreducible 
fact to which we come after we have got 
rid of everything else by means of doubt. 
Cogito ergo sum. This, then, is the unshak- 
able foundation on which the philosopher 
must build. I, as a thinking being, exist. 
From this first principle Descartes derives 
his criterion of truth, viz., clearness and 
distinctness of conception. What is clearly 
and distinctly conceived is true, provided, 
of course, that we are not deceived by a 
malevolent being. 


Among our ideas, there is one that re- 
presents a God. 

“By the name God," says Descartes, ‘I under- 
stand a substance, infinite, eternal, immutable, all- 
powerful, and by which I myself and every other 
thing that exists, if any such there be, were created. 
But these properties are so great and excellent, that ~ 
the more attentively I consider them, the less I feel 
persuaded that the idea I have of them owes its origin 
to myself alone.’’** 

The idea of an infinite being is not nega- 
tive, but positive, and is presupposed in the 
knowledge of finite things. Now, the all 
important question is, what is the source of 
this idea? I cannot myself be the cause of 
it, for the cause cannot be less real than the 
effect. A finite being cannot produce the 
idea of an infinite being. The only possible 
conclusion, therefore, is that an infinite being 


= Meditations, Veitch’s Translation, p. 125. 
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actually exists, who is the source of the idea. 
God, when he created me, implanted the 
idea of Him in my mind, “that it might 
serve, as it were, for the mark of the work- 
man impressed on his work.” In the Princzples 
of Philosophy, this well-known argument is 
stated in the following terms :—. P 

“Because we discover in our minds the idea of 
God, or of an all-perfect Being, we have a right to 
inquire into the source whence we derive it; and we 
will discover that the perfections it represents gre so 
immense as to render it quite certain that we could 
only derive it from an all perfect Being; that is, 
from a God really existing. For it is not only mani- 
fest by the natural light that nothing cannot be the 
cause of anything whatever, and that the more perfect 
cannot arise from the less perfect, so as to be thereby 
produced as by its efficient and total cause, but also 
that it is impossible we can have the idea or repre- 
sentation of anything whatever, unless there be some- 
where either in us or out of us an original which 
comprises in reality all the perfections that are thus 
represented to us; but, as we do not in any way find 
in ourselves those absolute perfections of which we 
have the idea, we must conclude that they exist in 
some nature different from ours, that is in God.’’* 

It may be supposed that the infinite is 
simply the negation of the finite and that 
we get the idea of it by abstracting from 
all the positive determinations of the finite. 
But Descartes is careful to point out that 
the idea of the finite presupposes that of the 
infinite. A merely finite being would not 
be conscious of its own finitude. To know 
the limit of a thing ts virtually to transcend 
it. The very fact that we are aware of 
ourselves as finite beings proves that there 
is an element of infinitude in us. 

"YT clearly perceive’ argues Descartes “that there 
is more reality in the infinite substance than in the 
finite, and therefore that in some way I possess the 
perception of the infinite before that of the finite, that 
is, the perception of God before that of myself, for 
how could I know that I doubt, desire or that some- 
thing is wanting to me and that I am not wholly 
' perfect, if I possessed no idea of a being more perfect 
than myself, by tomparison of which I know the 
deficiencies of my nature ?’"> 

The only flaw in this reasoning is, that it 
uncritically takes it for granted that the finite 
and the infinite are independent of and ex- 
ternally related to each other. The drift of 
the argument, however, is to show that the 
finite depends on and presupposes the in- 
finite and the infinite realises itself in the 
finite. The infinite is not external to and 
exclusive of the finite but comprises it with- 


” Principles of Philosophy, Veitch’s Tr., p. 207. 
+ Meditations, Yeitch’s Tr., DP. 126, 
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in itself and exists in andthroughit. A 
finite being could not be aware of the in- 
finite, if the infinite were external to it. 

. Now, the objection to the argument that 
God exists, because we have the idea of 
Him, which at once suggests itself to the 
mind is that even if we assume that we 
really possess the idea of God, it does not 
follow that the source of it must be an ac- 
tually existing Divine Being. The weakness 
and imperfection of man and the helpless- 
ness which he feels in the presence of the 
stupendous forces of nature, it is possible 
to argue, suggest to his mind that there 
isa powerful being on which he absolutely 
depends and which he must propitiate 
for his safety and well-being. ‘Thus arises 
the germ of the idea of a Supreme Being. 
Tradition, reflection, the superstitious ten~ 
dencies from which man, however, civilis- 
ed can never altogether free himself and 
the experiences of life help to develop 
it. The form’ in which civilised man pos- 
sesses it is the outcome of centuries of his- 
torical development. The savage does not 
possess it in as complex and developed a 
form as the civilised man, the childs’ con- 
ception of God is not as perfect as that of 
the adult. The idea of God, in short, is not 
simple but highly complex and is capable 
of being resolved into various psychological 
and historical elements. To meet this and 
other objections the formof the Cartesian 
theory has no doubt to be modified, but the 
substance of it remains unaffected. What 
Descartes contends for is that the finite and 
imperfect, no matter whether it is a 
single thing or a combination of many 
different things, cannot engender the idea 
of a Supreme Being. The validity of 
the argument is not affected by any question 
as to the universality of the idea. Even if 
we assume, for the sake of argument, that no 
human being except Descartes ever possessed 
such an idea, the problem of an adequate ex- 
planation of it still remains. The question 
is not whether all human beings possess this 
idea but whether we can suppose it to origi- 
nate from finite experiences of life, and the 
answer from the standpoint of Descartes is 
that you cannot derive the idea of the inh- 
nite from the finite elements into which it is 
vainly sought to be resolved. The idea of the 
finite, as we have seen, presupposes that of 
the infinite and any .attempt to explain 
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the latter by the former is to put the cart 
before the horse. 

The modern theory of evolution does 
not destroy the validity of the Cartesian 
reasoning, but rather strengthens it. Accord- 
ing to the evolutionist, the only satis- 
factory way of explaining a thing is to 
show how it has gradually come to be what 
itis. It is impossible to understand ade- 
quately the nature of a thing unless we 
know the history of its origin. But we 
must not forget that evolution itself stands 
in need of explanation. Against the suppo- 
sition that the lower stage of a developing 
thing in interaction with its environment is, 
in itself, an adequate explanation or the 
cause of the higher stage of it, the Cartesian 
principle that the more perfect cannot be 
produced by the less perfect remains as 
valid as ever. The business of the scien- 
tific evolutionist no doubt ends when he 
arranges as methodically as he can the 
various stages of an evolving thing in an 
ascending series in which each term differs 
from the next by the least perceptible degree. 
But the philosopher cannot afford to forget 
that the higher stage grows out of the 
lower, because the latter potentially con- 
tains the former. ‘Potential’, however, is 
a meaningless word unless we take care 
to remember that what is potential from 
our limited point of view is actual in some 
very real manner. The teacher explaining 
a subject to his pupil actually knows all 
that the pupil knows potentially. The 
knowledge already acquired by the pupil 
may in one sense be called the cause of 
his knowing more, but the lesser knowledge 
can lead to the fuller knowledgé, because 
the pupil’s progress in the acquisition of 
knowledge, which is a process in time, is 
the result of the gradual communication 
to his mind of the knowledge which the 
teacher possesses in a complete form from 
the very beginning.* Evolution, in short, 
or creation, if you like the term, is the 
gradual unfolding of the great drama of 
the universe, the plot of which exists eter- 
nally complete in the Divine mind. The 
evolutionist may show how our present 
conception of God is the outcome of a long 
process of historical development, but what 

* Of course this illustration must not be taken too literally. 


{t would be apposite if the teacher's mind and the pupils? mind 
were members of an organic whole. 
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this really means is that man’s idea of God 
is the gradual self-communication of God 
to man, the measure of which is determined 
by the degree of his fitness, depending on 
his moral, intellectual and social condi- 
tions, for receiving the revelation. You 
may succeed in tracing minutely the course 
of evalution from the nebula to Hegel, 
but you must not imagine that Hegel’s 
conception of God originates, in the last 
resort, from the nebula. Such a notion is 
not only erroneous but ridiculous. Des- 
cartes justly reminds us that the “objective 
being of an idea cannot be produced by 
a being that is merely potentially existent, 
which properly speaking, is nothing, but 
only by a being existing formally or ac- 
tually.” The theory of evolution, we thus 
see, does not in any way diminish the value 
of the Cartesian doctrine. On the con- 
trary, it. increases the plausibility of it. 
One of the reasons why we are slow to 
accept it is the abruptness of the manner 
in which the idea of God, on the showing 
of Descartes, seems to arise in the mind. 
But if we learn from the evolutionist that 
the most developed conception of God does 
not suddenly come into existence, “as if 
shot from a pistol,” but grows gradually 
both in the individual mind and in the 
race, without forgetting that what pheno- 
menally appears in time is always present 
in the eternally complete consciousness of 
God, we shall be able to perceive all that 
is of permanent value in the Cartesian ar- 
gument. 

In connection with the argument for the 
existence of God explained above, there is 
an important passage in the Meditatzons to 
which I desire to draw special attention. It 
is as follows :— 

“Considering that God is my creator, it is highiy- 
probable that He, in some way, fashioned me after his 
own image and likeness, and that I perceive this 
likeness, in which is contained the idea of God, by the 
same fagulty by which I apprehend myself,—in other 
words, when I make myself the object of reflection, I 
not only find that I am an incomplete, imperfect and 
dependent being, and one who unceasingly aspires after 
something better and greater than he is; but, at the 
same time, I am assured likewise that He upon whom 
I am dependent, possesses in Himself all the goods 
after which I aspire, and the ideas of which I find in my 


mind and that not merely indefinitely and potentially, 
but infinitely and actually, and that He is thus God.’’*+ 


It does not appear that Descartes himself 
+ Meditations, Veitch’s T7., pp. 131-32. 
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perceived the full meaning of this statement. 
It implies that the knowledge of self is so 
essentially bound up with the knowledge of 
God, that to know oneself is to know God. 
If the knowledge of self is impossible apart 
from the knowledge of God, it necessarily 
follows that the existence of the human self 
is involved in the existence of God. *Man’s 
self, that is to say, forms an integral part of 
the Divine self. The radical defect of the 
Cartesian doctrine is that, accordingeto it, 
God is external to man and produces the 
idea of Himself in man’s mind, so to speak, 
from the outside. The passage quoted and 
the proof for the existence of God which 
we will proceed next to consider, go far 
to modify this view. It is impossible to 
draw a rigid distinction between the idea 
of God and the being of God. Man’s 
knowledge of God is-identical with God’s 
self-communication to man. It is unfor- 
tunate that Descartes does not expressly 
accept this conclusion which his theory 
suggests. The fact is that inspite of 
occasional glimpses of the truth, the influ- 
ence of dualism is too strong for him and 
he finally settles down in one of the crudest 
forms of it. 

“When IJ allow my attention in some degree to 
relax,’’ says Descartes, ‘‘ the vision of my mind being 
obscured, and, as it were, blinded by the images of 
sensible objects, I do not readily remember the reason 
why the idea of a being more perfect than myself, 
must of necessity have proceeded from a being in 
reality more perfect. On this account, I am here desir- 
ous to inquire further, whether I who possess this 
idea of God could exist supposing there were no God.” 

Now if God be not the source of my 
being, I derive my existence either from 
myself or from my parents, or from some 
being less perfect than God. But if I were 
the cause of myself, I should confer on my- 
self all the perfections of which I possess the 
idea. Ifit be said in reply that I do not 
possess this power, the answer is that the 
being that can create itself, must also have 
the power of making itself perfect, for to 
bring oneself into existence is more difficult 
than to pass from imperfection to perfection. 
For the same reason, I cannot suppose that I 
have been created by any finite being. The 
only Being, therefore, from whom I could 
draw my origin is God, who possesses all the 
perfections of which I have the idea. The 
supposition that I have always been as I 
am now, does not obviate the necessity of 
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finding an adequate cause of my existence” 
“The duration alone of our life” argues 
Descartes, “is sufficient to demonstrate the 
existence of God.” The moments of time 
are not dependent on each other and never 
co-exist. i 
“Accordingly from the fact that we now are, il 
does not necessarily follow that we shall be a moment 
afterwards, unless some cause, v7z. that which first 
produced us, shall, as it were, continually reproduce 
us, that is, conserve us. For we easily understand that 
there is no power in us by which we can conserve our- 
selves, and that the being who has so much power to 
conserve us out of himself must also by so much the 
greater reason conserve himself, or rather stand in need 


of being conserved by no one whatever, and, in fine be 
God,’"** 


How widely different such a view is from 
the deistic notion that God, once upon a 
time, created man and having endowed him 
with free will and made him subject to, 
certain fixed laws, left him to himself, it 
is not necessary to point out. The clearly 
expressed conviction of Descartes is that 
God conserves us out of Himself from moment 


. to moment and that our knowledge of our- 


selves is indissolubly connected with our 
knowledge of God. That a philosopher 
who teaches this important truth should 
also be the author of one of the crudest of 
dualistic systems isno doubt strange, but 
the evil reputation of Cartesianism on ac- 
count of its dualism should not make us 
blind to the elements of permanent value 
which it contains. 


Inow come to the famous ontological 
argument. It is as follows: There is one 
idea of mind which is highest of all, that 
of an all-wise and omnipotent and abso- 
lutely perfect Being and this idea implies 
necessary existence. As we conclude that 
the three angles of a triangle must be equal 
to. two right angles, because the idea of a 
triangle involves this property, so from the 
fact that necessary existence is comprised 
in the idea of a Supreme Being, perfect in 
all respects, we conclude that such a being 
actually exists. 


‘The existence,’ argues Descartes, ‘can no more 
be separated from the essence of God, than the idea 
of a mountain from that of a valley, or the equality 
of its three angles to two right angles from the essence 
of a triangle; so that it is not less impossible to con- 
ceive a God, that is, a being supremely perfect to 
whom existence is wanting or who is devoid of a 
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certain perfection than to conceive a mountain without ence. In effect, he maintains that idea is 


a valley.’"* 
In the Princtpbles of Philosophy the argu- 
ment is set forth in the following language: 
‘When the mind reviews the different ideas that 
‘care in it, it discovers what is by far the chief among 
ithem-—that of a being omniscient, all powerful, and 
f@absolutely perfect; and it observes that in this idea 
there is contained not only possible and contingent 
existence,.as in the ideas of all other things which it 
clearly perceives, but existence absolutely necessary 
and eternal. And just as because, for example, the 
equality of its three angles to two right angles is 
necessarily comprised in the idea of a triangle, the 
mind is firmly persuaded that the three engl of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles; so, from its 
perceiving necessary and eternal existence to be com- 
prised in the idea which it has of an all perfect Being, 
it ought manifestly to conclude that this all perfect 
Being exists.’ 
Now, what are we to say of this argu- 
ment? There can be no doubt that super- 
rficially viewed, it strikes one as not only 
fallacious but frivolous, so much so that 
serious attention was not paid to it until 
Hegel rehabilitated it.[ How can it be 
argued, it will naturally be asked, that a 
thing actually exists because I have the 
idea of itin my mind? The objection of 
Kant that from the idea of a hundred 
dollars in my mind I cannot infer that I 
have them actually in my purse, was fora 
long time regarded as conclusive against 
the argument. The idea of an absolutely 
perfect Being no doubt involves the idea 
of existence, but the zdea of existence is not 
the fact of existence and Descartes, one may 
object not without reason, has not shown 
the wy to bridge the gulf between them. 
But after all, there must be something in an 
argument which has been put forward by 
some of the greatest thinkers of the world, 
Hegel amongt the number. The fact is 
that the fault hes more in Descartes’ manner 
of presenting the argument than in the 
substance of it. The criticisms levelled 
against Descartes have not always been fair 
to him. It is too often forgotten that he 
draws a distinction between existence and 
necessary existence and what he urges 1s 
that the idea of God involves necessary 
existence and not merely the zdea of exist- 


. Meditations, Veitch’s Tr., pp. 145-46, 
+ Principles of Philosophy, Veiich’s Tr., p. 199. 
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meaning toit, which, however, he believes to be implied in 
the Cartesian form of it. For some remarks on the ontological 
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logically prior to existence and denies that 
there is any fixed gulf between them. If 
he had been sufficiently mindful of these 
important points in his argument, he might 
have presented it in an unassailable form 
and anticipated Hegel. Now what is 
necessary existence and how does it differ 
from contingent existence? In reality, 
there is no such thing as contingent exis- 


, tencegt all. The phrase merely expresses 


our ignorance of the manifold relations in 
which every object stands to every other 
object in the universe and in virtue of which 
it exists. Take away these relations and 
the object ceases to have any being. But 
we wrongly imagine that objects are self- 
subsistent and independent- of one another 
and can, therefore, either exist or not exist. 
What constitutes a thing and its qualities 
are the relations, which advancing science 
does its best to determine precisely, in which 
it stands to the total system of things. Asa 
sentence, isolated from the context has no 
definite meaning, so a thing, in abstraction 
from the universe as a whole, has no reality. 
To know an object, as it truly is, is to know 
it as determined by its relations to the 
whole universe of which it forms a part. 
What, therefore, really exists or has neces- 
sary existence is the world as a systematic 
whole and not any particular element of it 
in isolation from the rest. It 1s possible to 
imagine that a thing might have been other 
than itis or not at all, because we apprehend 
only a few of the infinite relations in which 
it stands to all other objects. We fancy 
that the flower in the crannied wall might 
not have grown at all or grown elsewhere, 
because we do not understand what it 1s, 
“root and all, and all in all.” Contingent ex- 
istence, we thus see, is only another name 
for insufficiently understood existence. What 
alone exists and exists necessarily is the 
world as a systematic whole of inter-related 
parts. "This implies that the world is the 
manifestation of a spiritual principle of 
unity which, in all changes and the differences 
of objects, remains identical with itself. If 
an object cannot be apart from its relations 
to other objects, it follows that all the objects 
are at bottom one. This unity cannot be 
anything material, for what is material must 
be particular and limited in space and time 
and, therefore, determined by relations and 
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not the ground of relations. Nature, in short, 
is the manifestation of a spiritual principle or 
God. God has no being apart from the 
universe which reveals him and the universe 
exists only as it is related essentially to the 
unity of Divine Thought. The real meaning 
of the ontological argument, therefore, is that 
the idea of God is an empty abstfaction 
apart from the existence of the universe 
which is the eternal expression of his intel- 
lect and will. The essence of God, e Des- 
cartes justly insists, cannot be separated from 
his existence, only that we must be careful to 
remember that God exists not as a limited 
sensible thing exists, but in the higher sense 
in which his existence involves that of the uni- 
verse. ‘The distinction of thought and being 
presupposes and falls within the idea of 
God. Had Descartes clearly perceived this, 
he would have been spared the necessity of 
deducing the existence of the material world 
from the veracity of God in a highly artifi- 
cial manner. He would have seen that the 
existence of God means the existence of the 
world. His ontological argument loses 
much of its meaning on account of its asso- 
ciation with the dualism of matter and mind 
to which he all along unflinchingly adheres. 
Tosum up: We have seen that in the search 
for truth, the method of Descartes is to find 
a principle which shall be beyond all doubt 
and the criterion of every other certainty. 
This he finds in self-consciousness. But it 
is impossible to accept the clear and dis- 
tinct ideas of the mind as true until we are 
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satisfied that we are not playthings in the 
hands of a malevolent being who takes 
pleasure in deceiving us. But God, it has 
been proved, is an all perfect Being, and an 
all perfect Being cannot be deceitful. We 
are thus relieved from the one doubt that 
still haunted us. Our consciousness of God 
is the guarantee that what the mind per- 
ceives clearly and distinctly is true. The 
essential significance of this conclusion is 
to show that the real copestone of the 
edifice of knowledge is not the finite self- 
consciousness of man, but the consciousness 
of God. This view is confirmed by the 
fundamental Cartesian doctrines that the 
idea of the finite presupposes that of the 
infinite, that man’s conception of God can 
have no other source than God Himself, 
that God conserves us out of Himself from 
.moment to moment and that the idea of | 
an all-perfect Being involves his necessary 
existence, which, rightly understood, means 
that the unity of the Divine self differen- 
tiates itself into the infinity of inter-related 
objects which constitute the cosmic whole 
and from them returns upon itself. The 
misfortune is that the value of these pro- 
positions is largely discounted by their 
association with a dualism fundamentally 
inconsistent with them and from which it 
took philosophy centuries of hard struggle 
to finally emancipate itself. But perhaps, 
in philosophy, as in all things else, difficulty 
is good for man. 
HrraALAL HALpar, 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN RUSSIA 


[’ the issue of August, I read with great 
interest the article signed ‘‘ Indo-Ame- 
rican’ concerning Russia. ° 

Would you allow me, I would propose 
some remarks on one point of the subject 
treated therein. 

When speaking of public instruction in 
Russia, the question is never treated accord~ 
ing to the principles taken into consideration 
in similar studies of other European coun- 
tries. 

If you say that almost every Frenchman 
can read and write, of course, you don’t 


speak of the French subjects living in 
French colonies, such as Annamites and 
Malgaches. 

Some parts of the vast Russian Empire are 
but colonies: Caucasus submitted only in 
1874, Turkestan in 1883, and so for Mand- 
chouria, Finland, etc. 

Under the domination of the Tsar, there 
are 14,50,00,000 subjects; but how many 
of these are Russians? ; 

There are 1,00,00,000 Poles, 60,00,000 
Jews, 50,00,000 Lithuanians and Lettes, 
30,00,000 Finlanders, 30,00,000 ‘Tatars, 
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15,c0,000 Germans (colonists or inhabit- 
ants of the Baltic provinces); in Turkestan 
there are 1,00,00,000 Kirghises, Turcomen 
and Sartes; in the Siberian steppes there 
are many Bouriats, Kalmouks, Laplanders ; 
in the Far East many Coreans, etc. etc. 
» About one hundred different nations. 

Many of them have their own schools, 
their literature; in Poland I saw many 
Polish primary and high schools; in Fin- 
land they have a university and numbers of 
schools of all degrees. In many towns, in 
Baku for instance, there are Tatar schools 
for boys and for girls, and also Russo-Tatar 
schools. 

When the young recruits come from these 
countries to their regiments, they cannot 
read or write or even speak Russian; but 
they read and write their own language, 
, and these illiterate soldiers, when in the 
Polish Catholic “Kossiol” or in the Lutherian 
“Kirch” read their prayer and hymn book. 

Besides this, the figures given by “Indo- 
American” cannot but mislead those who 
- try to get a just idea of the state of things. 

Let us suppose that the contribution of 
the State to the budget of Public Instruction 
amounts only to g1,14,000 roubles (though 
if 2td. per head, it will be, for 14,50,00,000 
inhabitants, about 1,50,00,000). We must 
take into account that there is in Russia a 
special institution, the Zemstvo, which has 
its schools, as well as its hospitals, its tribu- 
nals, etc. The Zemstvo has some ten thou- 
sand schools. 

The Municipalities have the town schools 
{in some of these primary schools the 
course of studies is of six or seven years 
and includes foreign languages ). 

Some ten thousand schools belong to the 
Church. In the parish schools the pro- 
gramme is almost the same as in primary 
lay schools, and the teachers are laymen. 

In the diocesan schools the programme 
is the same as in the gymnasiums or almost 
the same. 

The minister of war has the Staff Aca- 
demy—the corps des Pages; 25 Cadet corps, 
10 special schools, a Military Faculty of 
Medicine, some schools for the formation of 
officers de sante, and many primary schools 
for the children of soldiers. 

There are gt gymnasiums or high schools, 
and many primary schools for the children 
of Cossacks. oe 
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The minister of the Navy has, I think, 
26 schools ; the minister of finance has the 
commercial schools, the number of which 
has increased since 1871 from 1 to 1450. 

Some thousands of schools are private or 
supported by charitable foundations. 

So, the greatest part of the schools do not 
receive their subventions from the budget 
of Public Instruction. 

I give some examples to show the distri- 
buti@n of the schools. 

In Tomsk (Siberia) you find more than 
65 schools: the University with its rich 
library of more than 1,00,000 volumes, its 
museum, its vast clinics, etc. The Techno- 
logical Institute, the Classical Gymnasium 
for boys, the Modern or real school for 
boys, the Gymnasium for girls, (one of the 
numerous schools called after the Empress 
Mary), 2 commercial schools under the 
supervision of the minister of finances, xz 
veterinary and 1 surgeons’ school (Minister 
of war), r school for midwives, Sunday 
schools, 4 private mixed schools, 4 home 
schools, 1 Tatar school (Minister of the 
Interior), x or 2 Jewish schools, 1 Ecclesias- 
tical Seminary, 1 Diocesan high school for 
girls, x Clergy high school for boys with 


_about 200 scholarships, 28 Parish schools 


(boys or girls), 1x mixed Parish schools, a 
church Parish training school for teachers, 
some technical and primary railway schools. 

In Ekaterinburg ( Ural region) you have: 
1 Classical Gymnasium and x Modern High 
School for boys, 1 gymnasium for -girls, the 
Ural Mining Schools, some town schools of 
3 and 4 classes, and Primary Schools, Dioce- 
san Schools (girls), 1 Clergy High School 
(boys), 3 Parish Schools, and a number of 
Private Schools. 

In Petropavlosk (Siberia): 1 gymnasium 
for boys, 1 gymnasium for girls, 4 Parish 
Schools, 2 Cossack Schools, 6 Tatar Schools. 
In Irkousk there are more than 45 schools. 
In Sarsara over 40. In Oufa 25, etc. 

Before the war there were in Sakhaline 
28 schools for the children of settlers and 
convicts. 

‘Indo-American’ speaks about the large 
sums of money sent by the American Revo- 
lutionaries to Russia for the promotion of 
instruction: can he mention only one 
school founded with that money? 

I would like also to know if all the 
scholarships in the Universities and gymna- 
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siums, all the cheap dining-rooms and 
boarding-houses for students, and the libraries 
were founded with the money of revolution- 
aries or with the money of those abhorred 
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people, aristocrats and rich citizens, upon 
whom revolutionary students are so gener- 
ously throwing bombs. 

PRAVDA. 


THE IDEAL OF KINGSHIP IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Government to be popular must, in 

the first place, be sympathetic, and 

to be sympathetic, must thoroughly 
understand the habits, thoughts, and ideals 
of the people who have been placed, by 
Providence, under its charge. The Govern- 
ment should thoroughly understand the 
people, and the people also should have 
perfect confidence in the good faith and 
the sense of righteousness and justice of the 
Government, before they could be brought 
into close and direct touch with one an- 
other. This mutual understanding is an 
essential and indispensable factor in the 
success of all Governments, and more s0, 
of a Government that is mainly carried on 
by aliens. 

The Hindus constitute the bulk of the 
Indian population. They are a most an- 
cient and conservative people, and have got 
ideals of their own in matters social, reli- 
gious and political, which still dominate 
them in the every day concerns of their life, 
and in their hopes and aspirations. That 
a clear comprehension of these ideals is in- 
dispensably necessary for the good Govern- 
ment of the Indian people goes without 
saying. 

In view of the present unrest in India and 
the widespread discontent with the existing 
state of things in general, and the existing 
system of Government in particular, one 
naturally feels tempted to ask the question: 
“What was the ideal of kingship in Ancient 
India? And what zs still the dominating 
ideal about kings and kingship among the 
Indian masses?” It seems to us that right 
answers to this question would go a great 
way to help the solution of the many diff- 
cult and complicated problems that have, 
at the present moment, been staring both 
the rulers and the ruled in the face. 

I do not pretend to be able to assist in 


the solution of these difficult problems. But 
it will be my humble endeavour in this 
article to trace and find out, if possible, 
the ideal of kingship that obtained in 
Ancient India, and which the majority of the 
Indian masses have not even yet lost sight 
of. The field of my research is, of course, 
the pages of ancient Sanskrit works. 

When I first took up my study of the 
Hindu Shastras, it was a matter for surprise 
to me that Manu, the most ancient law- 
giver of the Indo-Aryans, as well as some 
other lawgivers that followed him, should 
have at all thought it worth their while to 


_ preface their codifications of the laws ot 


the country by a chapter on cosmogony, or 
a brief account of the origin of the Universe, 
which seemed to me to be not only quite 
out of place in a work that purported to 
deal with stern facts and the hard realities 
of life, but also quite unnecessary and super- 
fluous. But, on close examination, I found 
that such a chapter was quite indispen- 
sable, in as much as it furnished the key to, 
and, as it were, the razson d’étre of, and 
the fundamental principle underlying the 
laws embodied in the works, which, other- 
wise, would seem mostly arbitrary and 
meaningless. This, also probably, explains 
the reason why the Puranas, too, which pur- 
port to popularise the Indo-Aryan ideals in 
matters social, political, moral and religious, 
by means of tales and anecdotes, have in- 
variably got a chapter on cosmogany. The 
How and Why of all things must, according 
to Indo-Aryan conceptions, be traced to 
the How and Why of the Universe, 2.e., to 
the Primordial Existence from Which every- 
thing has emanated. 

The Hindus believe in the existence of 
the one Primordial Spirit, called Brahman, 
from whom emanated Brahma, the Supreme 
Lord of Creation. From Brahma emanated 
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the great Devas (the Lokapalas) and the 
great Manu. From the great Manu (called 
Swayambhuva) emanated the minor lords 
of creation, (called Prajapatis) and the 
Devas. From these again emanated the 
seven minor Manus, and the different 
branches and objects of creation. Man, 
being the highest creature on this terrestrial 
globe, Brahma, the Supreme Lord of crea- 
tion, framed a constitution for his bene- 
ht, and created the king, with the essential 
portions of the great Devas ( the Lokapalas) 
for his (man’s) protection and preserva- 
tion.” 

The king, therefore, according to the 
Hindu conception, isa Deva among men, 
specially appointed by the Supreme Lord of 
creation to rule over their destinies and 
protect and preserve them from all harm, 
turmoil and disturbances. Compared with 
the work of the Supreme Lord of creation, 
the great Devas, the Prajapatis, and the 
minor Devas who preside over the different 
spheres and divisions of this great Universe, 
the work of the king is certainly of minor 
importance. But no work in this Universe 
is small and unimportant by itself, in as 
much asit forms but a unit of the great 
work that aims at universal harmony and 
order. The king, therefore, was regarded 
as a link,—small it might be, but neverthe- 
less indispensable—in the great chain that 
binds the whole Universe in one ali-embrac- 
ing harmony and concord. While, it is the 
primary duty of the king to maintain peace, 
harmony and order among those that are 
entrusted to his charge, itis also his duty 
to look upwards and see that he is not 
severed from the great chain that binds the 
Universe in unity and order, and upholds it 
from destruction. In other words, he has to 
keep himself in constant touch with the 
great Devas by the performance of yajnas 
and worship, and through them, with the 
Primordial Existence Which is the source 
of all, and in Which everything exists. 

Thus, according to the Hindu conception, 
there is an ultimate unity in all this appa- 
rent diversity, and the realisation of this 
unity is the one grand aim and purpose of 

* Read Chapter { of the Manusamhita. In this connection, 


the following words of the late Professor Huxley (Essays upon 
ome Contraverted Questions, p. 36) will be found interesting : 
“Without stepning beyond the analogy of that which is 
known, it is easy to people the cosmos with entities, in as- 
cending scale, until we reach something practically indistin- 
guishable from omnipotence, omnipresence and omniscience,”! 
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life. This unity, it is the sacred privilege 
of man to attain and realise, and 1t can be 
attained and realised by him in various ways, 
among which is reckoned the effecting of 
his unity with the king, the elect of the 
Devas, by means of sincere attachment, 
reverence and obedience to him, through 
whom the Devas carry on the great work of 
maintaining peace, order and harmony 
among mankind and their environments, 
whieh forms but an infinitesimal part of the 
all-embracing peace, order and harmony of 
the Universe. 

From the above necessarily brief and 
imperfect outline, it would appear that the 
ideal of kingship among the ancient Indo- 
Aryans was grand and inspiring. This 
ideal, it must be said here, was also shared 
by some other ancient nations of the earth, 
notably the Egyptians and the Chinese.t 
The fact that the Indo-Aryans used to be 
animated by this ideal, probably accounted 
for their wonderful progress and prosperity 
in all directions and departments of life ; 
and the gradual falling off from this ideal 
probably explains their present deplorable 
condition and decadence. 

If my readers have been able to grasp 
aright this ancient Hindu ideal of kingship, 
they will now beina position to understand, 
why the king was regarded in Ancient India 
as a superior person and a Deva in human 
shape. Manu did not indulge in any fiction 
or flight of fancy, but only gave expression 
to the inherent popular belief and sentiments 
when he said in Chapter VII of the Manu- 
samhita: 

“The Lord has created the king with the essential 
portions extracted from Indra, Vayu, Yama, Suryya, 
Agni, Varuna, Chandra, and Kuvera, (4) 

“In as much as the king has been created with the 


(divine) portions of these superior Devas, all creatures 
are overwhelmed by his power. (5) 


“The king, like the sun, burns the eyes and mind 


+ This all-embracing peace, order and harmony of the 
Universe is what the Hindu sages have described as Dharma. 
Whateverleads to peace, order and harmony is also Dharma, 
literally., that which upholds, or keeps things in their proper 
places. 


_ $ Dr. Adolf Erman, the celebrated Egyptologist, says: “The 
king was the representative of the deity, and his royal author- 
ity was directly derived from the gods. He was the head of 
the religion and of the state ; he was the judge and lawgiver; 
and he commanded the army and led it to war. It was his 
right and his office to preside over the sacrifices and pour 
out libations to the gods; and wherever he was present, he 
had the privilege of being the officiating high priest.” (Histo- 
rian’s History of the World, Vol. 1, p. 199). 


The Chinese regard their king even now as a Celestial. The 
Japanese also believe their st to be of divine origin. The 
conceptions of “the divine rights of the king,” and “the divi- 
nity that hedges in the sacred person of the king,’ that pre- 
valled in medizval Europe are also expressive of the same idea. 
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of men; hence no man on this earth can look him in 
the face. (6) 

“In prowess, he is like unto Agni, Vayu, Suryya, 
Chandra, Yama, Kuvera, Varuna and Indra.* (7) 

“The king, even if he be achild, should not be 
looked down upon as an ordinary mortal ; for a power- 
ful Deva is there in human shape. (8) 

“Agni (Fire) burns only one who approaches him 


carelessly ; but the fire (fury) latent in the king, burns . 


whole families, along with their cattle and things. (9) 

“The king assumes many forms /7.e. performs many 
roles) for the accomplishment of Dharma (i.e. the 
maintenance of the unity and harmony that upholds 
the Universe), after duly considering the nature of his 
work and his strength, and time and place. (10) 

“Verily he (the king ) is all powerful whose favour 
brings forth great prosperity, whose power produces 
success, and in whose anger lives death. (11) 

‘‘He who, from infatuation, goes in opposition to 
the king, perishes without doubt; for the king soon 
makes up his mind to encompass his ruin. (12) 

“Wherefore none ought to transgress the law laid 
down by him for public good, or break the law enacted 
by him for putting down evil. (13) 

For the sake of the king, the Lord had long ago 
created, with his own essence, his son Dharma, in the 
shape of Danda (lit. staff, the emblem of royalty), 
capable of protecting all created beings.f (14) 

“That Danda is (essentially ) the king, and (strong 
with his strength) is the Purusha (the male principle 
or positive power), and, therefore, the leader and 
ruler, and represents the order of the four Ashra- 
mas. (12) 

“That person who wields the Dazda, and is truthful, 
and acts on the fundamental principle of things, and 
is wise and knows wherein consist Dharma (harmony 
and order) Avtha (prosperity) and Karma (the achieve- 
ment of desirable ends), is called the king. (26) 

“That king who wields the Danda in the proper 
manner is nourished by Dharma, Artha and Kama, 
but that king who is avaricious, tyrannical and mean- 
minded is himself destroyed by that Danda.” (27). 
Chap. VII, Manu. 


The above quotations will suffice for our 
purpose. To sum up, the, Danda is the 
emblem of royalty, and the embodiment of 


* Cf. Agni Purana (Chap, CCXXVI); “The king, like the sun, 
cannot be looked at with the naked eyes for his splendour, 
but he sheds a mellow light like the moon in order that his 
subjects may be happy at his sight. The king is the wind-god, 
since like the latter deity, he roams all over the world in the 
persons of his spies. 
since like him the king rewards the virtuous and punishes the 
wicked, The king is the fire-god incarnate when he burns the 
evil-disposed, and represtnts the God of wealth at the time 
of making gifts The king is the incarnation of the god of 
rain since like him he showers down wealth on th® poor and 
the deserving. The king is the primordial hydra himself, 
since this universe is poised upon his infinite forbearance. 
The king is the god Hari, since like the latter deity, he protects 
his subjects with law and military force. ($1, 17-20) M. N. 
Dutt’s Prose English Translation of Agni Purana, vol. Uy, p. 810. 


; t The meaning of this Sloka, though somewhat obscure, 
is evidently this : Dkarma, as { have already said, is the harmon 

and order of the Universe which upholds it. Without this 
harmony and order, nothing could exist. The creatar, there- 
fore, when he created the Universe, created also the harmony 
and order with his own essence. Hence, the harmony and 
order (Dharma) ha been described by Manu to be the son of 
the Creator himself. The king whose duty it is to maintain 
harmony and order on the earth, is assisted by Dharma in his 
work, in the shape of Danda or the staff which is the emblem 
of royaity. 


The king is the god of death (yama), . 
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the spiritual idea of kingship. It is insepar- 
able from Dharma itself (ze, harmony and 
order, which necessarily imply justice and 
righteousness), and is said to have emanated 
from Brahmd, the Supreme Lord of creation. 
The Danda is also inseparable from the 
king. Whoever wields it in the proper 
manner, even if he bea child, ought to be * 
obeyed as king. The king is pre-eminently 
divine, in as much as he has incarnated in 
him, more than any other person, the divine 
portions of the Devas, who preside over the 
different spheres of our solar systern, and is 
an important factor along with the Devas 
themselves in the maintenance of that uni- 
versal order and harmony which hold 
together the different units of the Universe 
in one homogeneous whole. 

Being a terrestrial Deva, the king is 
responsible for every thing that affects — 
humanity. If peace and prosperity reign in 
the land, they are due to the king’s wielding 
the Dharma-Danda in a just and proper 
manner, and to his ability to mainta'n 
harmony not only among his subjects and 
with the world around him, but also with 
the Devas, the Divine Forces of Nature. If 
there are drought and famine in the land, 
they are due to his inability to maintain 
harmony with the Devas, by the perform- 
ance of Yajnas and sacrifices.t If there 
are epidemics, sufferings and early and 
untimely deaths among his subjects, they 
are due to his A-dharma, or inability to 
maintain harmony with the Devas, and order 
among his subjects.|| It is discordance that 
leads to conflict, troubles, and sufferings. 
The king, therefore, as the representative of 
Dharma is held responsible for the miseries 
and sufferings of his subjects and all ills and 


t Cf, the Bkagabadgita, Chap. Ill. 


I This is a very peculiar belief among the Hindus who, even 
now, are in the habit of ascribing all national calamities to the 
sins of the king. Mark the following extracts from the Rama- 
yana and the Agni Purana, ; 

“The physicai disturbances with which a country is generally 
visited are five in number such as, conflagration by fire, flood 
breaking out of pestilential or epidemic diseases, famine and 
prague, the rest being known as caused by humanagency. A 

ing should put forth additional energy to cope with, stamp out, 
or remedy such dreadful visitations, and undertake peace-giving 
religious rites for their subsidence, as well,”? Agni Purana, Ch. CCXLI, 
p. 864-65. (M.N. Dutt’s Translation). . . 

In the Ramayana, the dreadful drought that visited the kKing- 
dom of Anga,was ascribed to the inability of the king to properly 
discharge his royal duties, (Bk I,¢ 9.) ; 

Then, again, when Rama after returning from his exile, was 
ruling his kingdom with justice and righteousness, there 
occurred an early death in his dominion. The old Brahman, 
who had lost his young son came to the door of the royal palace 
with the dead body and lamented, saying that as he had never 
uttered an untruth in his life, nor done anything wrong, nor 
ever committed any sinfulact himself, the death of the boy 
must have taken place in consequence of the sin of the king. In 
fact, he openly accused the king of sin. 

‘“ 
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dreadful visitations that devastate mankind. 
Was there not in this ideal of kingship 
among the ancient Indo-Aryans something 
really grand and touching? 
If my readers have followed me so far, 
they will now be able to understand the 
.spirit of the constitution, the rules laid 
down for the training and the conduct 
of the king, and the necessity insisted 
upon in the Dharmashastras for implicit 
obedience and respectful homage to the 
king, on the part of the people. The king 
had to pass through a course of rigorous 
discipline under the supervision of the 
Maharshis, had to realise himself as an 
important link in the chain of the uni- 
versal order and harmony—the incarnation 
of Dharma,—and to regard himself as an 
effective instrument in the hands of the 
,Devas for accomplishing the good of the 
world.* He learnt how to live, move and 
have his being, not for his own aggrandise- 
ment and happiness, but for the sake of the 
people entrusted to his charge. The king was 
regarded by the people as their own father, 
and the people’ were regarded by him as 
his own children. The king, having been the 
recognised head of all the departments of 
life—social, religious and_ political—the 
people had a close and direct touch with 
him. He performed the Yajuas or sacrifices 
under the guidance of the Brahmans and 
Maharshis with a view to keep his touch 
with the Lokapalas and the other Devas, 
“Save under the regime of Rama, lhave never seen or heard 
of the dreadful death of sucha boy who hath not attained the 
age Forsooth, Rama hath perpetrated a mighty iniquity for 
which boys during his administration have been meeting with 
untimely death......Being impiously governed by a hing, for his sin, 
the subjects meet with calamities. And a king following evil freaks, 
and not governing the subjects righteously, people meet with 
untimely death. Therefore, when a king doth not suppress 
the crimes committed by people either in cities or provinces, 
the fear of untimely death comes in. Evident, it is, therefore, 
that undoubtedly the sin of the king hath appeared in cities 


and provinces. And fer that reason, this boy hath met with 
death.” {M.N. Dutt’s Translation, vol. ll, pp. 1787-88). 


Many passages can also be quoted from the Mahabharata, 
illustrating the same idea, The following passage is taken from 
itat random: 

“The king beconi:ing erring (sinful), A-dharma, causing the 
propagation of bastards, is on the ascendant; winter makes 
its appearance untimely ; there is an absence of coldness in 
winter, and calamities like excessive rains and drought appear 
(in the land). The people have to suffer pain from various 
‘liseases ; horrid-looking comets, and many inauspicious planets 
ind stars rise in the heavens, and various other destructive 
ralamities constantly follow one another.’ (Santi Parva, 


othe ? 


; : The following quotations from the Agni Purana will be 
‘ound interesting here: 

‘The king who subjugates his senses, carefully learns from 
che Brahmans, well-versed {n the Vedas, the three sciences of 
ogic, punishment and money-making, and also acquires a 
peciai knowledge of commercial undertakings of the world, 
ble to keep his subjects under his own control” (Ch. 
umility is the mother of Virtue, and humility springs 
isal of scriptural lizerature. From humility follows 
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and the latter in return reciprocated his 
pious sentiments and acts by sending down 
abundant rain and filling the Earth with 
plenty.| He took the greatest care in keep- 
ing his subjects on the path of virtue and 
righteousness, and strictly within the limits 
of their respective spheres, assigned to them 
by thé great lawgivers, with a view to 
maintain peace and order in society. TH 
there were any unruly spirits among his 
subje¢ts, creating disorder and a sense of 
Insecurity in society, he put them down 
with a firm hand. If there was any theft 
or robbery within his dominions, it was 
his first and foremost duty to run down 
the thief or robber, and recovering the 
stolen property, to make it over to the ag- 
grieved person. If he failed to recover the 
property, then he had to make good the 
loss to him from the State coffer.t Why? 
Because the king was primarily held res- 
ponsible for maintaining peace and order 
in society, and if any person suffered from 
disorder and lawlessness, it was because 
the king was remiss in the performance of 
his duties and therefore ought to expiate 
in the above manner for the wrong suffered 
by the individual in consequence of his 
remissness and neglect of duty. In fact, it 
was in the nature of a punishment of the 


the control of the senses, and a king, who has acquired a 
mastery over his passions and appetites, is the fittest person 
to rule the world. Aman who is possessed of such virtues as 
knowledge, wisdom, fortitude, perseverance, eloquence, reti- 
cence, energy, wit, large-heartedness, purity, power, amity, 
self-denial, truthfulness, gratitude, self-control, [good] parentage 
and character is sure to acquire a splendid fortune. The mad 
elephant of heated passions, running uncontrolled in the wild- 
erness of the senses, should be kept in check by the free use 
of the mall of knowledge. A king should give up all personal 
greed, lust, anger, rivalry, boastfulness and pride, whereb 
he would be happy, A king should hambly follow the princi- 
ples and truths laid down In the Codes of punishment and In 
the three holy Vedas or in the spiritual science and reduce them 
to practice in the works of his everyday life,.....A king, seeking 
his own good, should speak to the wicked with the same 
humble courtesy, as he would have done to his own revered 
superiors.” (Ch CCXXXVIN). “Harsh words and_cruel punish- 
ments tendto estrange the feelings of the public, and hence 
a king should give up the habit of using them as adverse to 
his own interests.” (Ch. CCXLI). “He [the king] should never 
allow any consideration of private grudge or personal gain 
to mould his decision in the Council of the State, and shorn of 
all hauteur, pride, fickleness and bragging, he should bring with 
him in the national assembly the experience of his mature 
years and the charm of his majestic presence to decide the 
momentous issues of the country, without any regard to 
public praise or censure, offending none with his greatness, 
nor speaking ill of his compeers or opponents in the Court.” 
(Ch. CCXXXIX) “The king should do such acts only as would 
attract the hearts of his subjects and refrain from doing that 
which would create hardships or displeasure. The strength of a 
king is the love of his subjects, and the epithet ‘Raja’ is derived from 
the fact of his pleasing [Ranja, to please] the people.” (Ch, 
CCXX) M. N, Dutt’s Translation, 


+ Cf. the Agni Purana, Ch. CCXXII. 


} “The King should make good to the owner the price ofan 
article stolen by a thief, and on such an occasion, the King shall 
re-imburse himself out of the salaries of his police officers.” 
Agni Purana, (Ch, CCXXIID. 
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king himself, self-imposed! The idea still 
exists in a certain form in modern civilized 
governments where offences like theft, rob- 
bery, murder, &c., are classed under “offences 
against the State.” But the idea of making 
good from the State coffer, the loss suffered 
by any individual in consequence of theft 
or robbery was probably unique amdhg the 
ancient Indo-Aryans only. This idea, how- 
ever, goes a great way to illustrate the 
peculiar sense of justice and righte@usness 
which actuated the king in his dealings with 
the people entrusted to his charge, and the 
high conception of his duties as an ideal 
ruler. The king used to come in direct 
touch with the people every day, and the 
doors of the Royal Court always remained 
open for all men, irrespective of caste or 
rank, to come and lay before him the 
wrongs and grievances from which they 
were suffering. The king meted out justice 
to all persons, according to the constitution, 
and the dictates of conscience, with the 
help of his Mantris, Amdtyas, Courtiers and 
judicial officers who were called Prddvivd- 
kas. This direct touch of the king with his 
people made him highly popular, raised 
him in the estimation of all, and made the 
idea of his divinity a living reality, instead 
of a far-fetched conception or fiction. 

The king, being divine, was also regarded 
as the living embodiment of morality and 
Dharma of which he was the upholder. As 
such, he had to lead an ideal life, both in his 
public and private capacities, and never did 
anything that was calculated to set a bad 
example to his subjects. His life was one 
of sacrifice. He sacrificed or was always 
ready to sacrifice everything for the good 
of the people and for the sake of Dharma.* 
Though living in the midst of pomp and 
circumstance and luxury befitting his rank 
and position, he lived the life more of an 
ascetic than of the much maligned oriental 
monarch, rolling in the gross pleasures of 
life, with a culpable indifference to the weal 

* Rama exiled his beloved wife, Sita, though he knew her 
to be pure and innocent, in order to undo the evil caused by the 
example he set to the people in taking her back who had’ heen 
forcibly carried awav by Ravana, and had to live under the latter’s 


control for ten months, The scandal that the people talked 
about her proved too much for Rama. 
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or woe of his subjects. He was styled 
Rajarshi (Raja-+ Rishi) or king-ascetic, and 
remained in constant touch with the 
Maharshis, and high-souled Brahmans who 
had acquired a knowledge of the primor- 
dial existence, the mysteries of creation, the 
moral order of the Universe and the har- 
mony that upholds it.t This enabled hint 
to draw his inspirations, “and the high 
conceptions of an ideal government, from 
higher sources, and to put them into prac- 
tice with the help of the royal priest (a 
Maharshi), his council of Ritwiks (all 
Maharshts), his council of Mantris (all 
Maharshis and spiritually advanced Brah- 
mans), his council of Amadtyas consisting 
of the best men of all the principal castes, 
and his courtiers and royal officers,—all 
distinguished by rare virtues and selected 
from the noblest families in the kingdom. 
No wonder, therefore, that the people had* 
pefect confidence in the king and his coun- 
sellors, and lived in peace, contentment and 
prosperity. 

Thus did the ancient Indo-Aryans develop 
their ideal of kingship, which dominates 
even now, and is hankered after by a ma- 
jority of the Indian masses. 


ABINASH CHANDRA DAss. 


T Read the following extracts from the dgni Purana and the 
Mahabharata: ; 2 

“The life of a king should be one perpetual vow for 
ameliorating the condition of his subjects.” (Ch. CCXVIII}) “A 
king, like a pregnant woman, shall forego all pleasures of his 
own, and only live for the well-being of his charge. Practice of 


austere penances, or the celebration of a religious sacrifice, 


never avails a hing who fails to protect his peopie. The house 


of the monarch who lives for the amelioration of the condition 
of his subjects is heaven itself. 
the house of a sovereign who neglects the good of his s ubjects.” 
(Ch. CCXXUD. 


Hell exists nowhere else than in 


“A life of perfect good (Satpurusha Vrata) is the only vow, 


which a man Should try to observe at all hazards....A king 
should never oppress the poor and the helpless for the further- 
ance of his own interests, since the curse of the voor is sure to 
confound or overwhelm him with ruin. (Ch. CCXXXVII). 


“The king has been created for the protection of the weak. 


Therefore does he acquire great merit by protecting the weak, 
and become sinful toa degree, if he fails to protect them. 


The 
people are like unto the members of his family, and depending 
upon him, pass their days without fear, If the king, therefore, 
falls away from the path of virtue, the people become srrely 
distressed....If the king :efrains from helping the weak, his 
dynasty is burnt to ashes by the fire of their (the people’s) 
anger. The weak, therefore, count far more (in the king's esti- 
mation) than the strong....The king should never pardon 
even his most beloved son.”? Shanti Parva. ch.91. “Oh King, 
take to the path of Dharma, for nothing else {s superior to it,” 


“That King, who follows the advice of a vicious and sinful 
minister, becomes a destroyer of righteousness and = * * 
* * * * ¥ *. Indeed he very 
soon meets with destruction.” Makabharata, Shanti Parva, Ch. 
92. M. N. Dutt’s translation, 
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Il.-—Resuvt or INVESTIGATIONS. 


ROM the brief retrospect given in the 
last issue of the Review, those interest- 
ed in the question of indigenous tex- 

tile labour will have informed themselves of 
the history of the origin of factory legisla- 
tion in India. They will have learned how 
philistine Lancashire had all through exert- 
ed its powerful influence on the British 
Cabinet, Conservative and Liberal alike, 
ostensibly under the plea of humanity but 
in reality for the purpose of arresting as far 
as possible the progress of the cotton industry 
in this country, and how the british Cabinet 
in its turn brought its potential pressure to 
bear on the Indian Government to place a 
variety of restrictions on the indigenous 
labour employed in that industry. They 
will have also fully acquainted themselves 
with the izxwardness of the latest agitation 
in Bombay which prompted that Goverment 
to cause a preliminary investigation to be 
made by means of the Freer Smith Com- 
mittee, and later on by the Commission 
itself whose Report we are now reviewing. 


The Report consists of 114 pages with 
numerous appendices accompanied by a 
separate volume, as is the practice, of the 
minutes of evidence. Speaking broadly, 
the Report seems to have given general 
satisfaction to the employers of labour in 
our factories in general, though there is a 
decided difference of opinion among mill- 
owners of textile factories in Bombay on 
the recommendation of the Commission in 
reference to the proposed creation, in the 
draft of the amending Act, of a new class of 
young persons between the ages of 14 and 
17. About four weeks ago Bombay mill- 
owners in their general meeting assembled, 
passed a resolution which is significant 
enough. They resolved that having regard 
to the weight of the evidence recorded by the 
Commission, the proposed institution of the 
new class was unjustifiable. It was a state- 
ment in the plainest of plain terms that the 


Commission had disregarded the weight of 
the evidence and recommended the new 
class, snot on the basis of that evidence but 
on the foregone conclusions on which at 
least a majority of its members had arrived ! 
It will be our duty by and by to examine 
the correctness or otherwise of this state- 
ment. But meanwhile we may take a 
general survey of the views held on different 
branches of factory labour by the Commis- 
sion. We learn from the introductory 
chapter that while mill-owners, managers, 
et hoc genus omne, of every hue and shade, 
had given their evidence, in response to the 
invitations of the Commission, the mill- 
hands sent uo representatives from among 
themselves to submit their case. The 
Commissioners, at the conclusion of the 
second paragraph of their Report, state that 
“mill-hands have nowhere in India any 
representative body, and in most cases 
individuals were afraid to come forward and 
give evidence which might bring down on 
them the displeasure of their employers. 
The only way to ascertain their views was 
to question them informally either at their 
mills or in their homes, and this course was 
adopted on several occasions.” It is a matter 
of regret to have to notice this statement, 
this extreme insufficiency of the evidence 
of a thoroughly ‘‘ representative”? character 
on behalf of the operatives. No doubt the 
president and his colleagues, anxious as 
they were to get at the bottom of evidence 
from intelligent operatives, were only able 
to do it imperfectly. We are, however, 
loth to accept their statement that the dis- 
pleasure of employers was the principal 
reason of operatives not coming forward to 
give evidence. It is more likely that 
possessed as the class are with little intelli- 
gence, it was not possible for them to be 
cross examined in a way which was entirely 
new to their experience. If even in any 
ordinary Civil Court men of such a class 
get confused and bewildered at questions 
put by their own friendly legal advisers, is 
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it not possible to believe that they would 
be even more confused in replying to queries, 
specially prepared queries, the nature of 
which by reason of their want of education 
they could hardly comprehend ? At least in 
Bombay city itself there are some very 
good old retired operatives. These could 
not have met with any displeasure, ‘as they 
were their own masters. Were these, it 
may be interesting to inquire, invited to 
give evidence? Any how, owing ¢o this 
insufficiency of evidence on the part of 
factory operatives themselves, it must be 
observed that the conclusions arrived at by 
the Commission must be deemed to be some- 
what inconclusive. The owners and mana- 
gers of factories have given their version of 
the conditions of labour ad nauseam. No 
such version has come from the employees 
themselves. The one evidence might have 
then been well pitted against the other; and 
the public would have been ina capital 
position to judge for itself how far labour 
in factories was of an oppressive character 
physically, and how far of a_ beneficial 
character economically. The character of 
the one and the character of the other 
might have then been impartially weighed 
in the balance. We should have discovered 
on which side of the beam the scale inclined 
and judged accordingly. So far we are dis- 
posed to think that the report is incomplete. 
Of course, the Commission attach “the 
greatest importance”’ to the record of evi- 
dence of the factory owners as, they say, 
“it provides a mass of relevant and tho- 
roughly verified facts which must form the 
basis of all proposals of a practical charac- 
ter which may be put forward for the 
amendment of the existing law.” So far it 
is satisfactory, albeit it isthe satisfaction 


given by one party to the great labour 


problem. 

In the eighth paragraph of their Report 
the Commission proceed to lay dgwn the 
general principles adopted by them in fram- 
ing their recommendations. These, they 
say, “are based solely upon the experience 
which we have acquired by actual observa- 
tion, of the defects in the working of the 
present Act, and upon our opinions, based 
upon that experience, as to the practi- 
cability of the remedial measures we pro- 
pose. We have proposed no alterations in, 
or additions to, the pressent law solely 
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upon theoretical. grounds; in all cases our 
recommendation is based upon the convic- 
tion that the change is necessary.” This 
is extremely sensible and businesslike. 
Further, say the Commission, that in fram- 
ing their recommendations they have also 
“been guided throughout by the considera- 
tion that the welfare of India—of Indiai* 
operatives and Indian industries—must be 
regarded as absolutely paramount.” India 
must feel grateful to the members of the 
Commission for so frank and _ categori- 
cal an opinion. The Commission seemed 
anxious to make it known, and rightly too, 
arbi et orb1, that their recommendations were 
in no way influenced by Lancashire—a 
belief firmly and universally held. We also 
appreciate the further important declaration 
made in this behalf, calculated as it is to 
banish the faintest of faint doubts which 
may still be entertained by India touching” 
the influence of selfish Lancashire, which, 
of course, views with a keen, if not jealous, 
eye the immense strides which the cotton 
industry has taken in the Jand and which 
are likely to be taken in the near future. 
“All of us, with the exception of Mr. 
Beaumont, have had many years’ experience 
in India; we are profoundly impressed with 
the necessity for taking all practicable 
measures to foster the development of 
Indian industries, and convinced of the 
dangers likely to result from any attempt 
to apply to India, laws or regulations framed 
with reference to others, and different condi- 
tions from those obtaining in this country. 
In particular, we would strongly deprecate 
as most injurious any attempt to apply the 
laws and regulations governing factory labour 
in the United Kingdom, as such, in India; 
or to secure any definite relation between the 
labour laws of England and of India.” ‘This, 
indeed, is the most important and valuable 
declaration made by the Commission which 
should give the greatest gratification to 
every lover of India who desires to see her 
industrial development proceed unfettered 
and on its own natural lines. The more 
India is freely allowed to work its own 
industrial salvation in harmony with its 
own environments as to capital and labour, 
the greater will be its unimpeded progress 
in the future. Under the circumstances the 
following further observations of the Com- 
mission are most commendable and will 
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be applauded as “patriotic.” “Any such 
course must, we are satished, be fraught 
with the gravest danger to this country ; 
and we consider that our experience warrants 
us in placing upon record a positive and un- 
qualified opinion to the effect that the labour 
conditions in India are not in any way com- 
" parable with those existing in the United 
Kingdom.” ‘The principles thus propounded 
are exceedingly sound and will no doubt 
be followed by the Government itself in the 
contemplated legislation. 

In Section IV the Commission travels 
in minute detail over the hours at pre- 
sent worked in Indian factories. Their 
enquiries prove that excessive hours are 
not worked, save on very rare occasions, 
except in textile factories. They give the 
facts relating to hours of work in Ahmeda- 
bad, Bombay, Broach, Agra, MHathras, 
Cawnpur, Lucknow, Calcutta, Madras, 
Sholapur, the Central Provinces, and the 
Punjab. Summarised, these are: that on 
mills working day lght hours the average 
working time for the whole year is ap- 
proximately 12 hours and § minutes; the 
longest day does not usually exceed 133 
hours’ actual work, and the shortest day 
is about rr hours. In the mills fitted with 
electric light in Bombay Island the hours 
worked vary from 13 to 13} hours a day; 
in Ahmedabad similar hours are worked, 
the tendency being to prolong the time, if 
possible. The Commission observe on this 
subject as follows:—“our inspections have 
revealed the fact that in some provinces the 
law is systematically ignored to an extent 
not hitherto imagined.” ‘That is a startling 
revelation and it is indeed good that the 
peregrination of the Commission to all 
important factory centres has brought out 
this ugly fact to public notice. Bombay 
city seems alone to be the centre where the 
Factory Act provisions have been most 
farthfully carried out, and yet strange to say 
it was in Bombay that the spurious agita~ 
tion was first set on foot, as already described 
in these pages. The only restriction under 
the present Factory Act on the employment 
of adult labour is the compulsory half 
hour’s recess during the working hours and 
the closing of factories on one day in the 
week, generally Sunday. The law referring 
to the half hour’s recess, say the Commis- 
sion, is not obeyed,in the Calcutta Jute 
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Mills in so far as the weavers are concerned. 
More, “It is generally disregarded in rice 
mills, ginning factories, presses and flour 
mills throughout India!” 

Again, throughout India, except in Bom- 
bay, it is the general custom to call the 
operatives, or a certain number of them, 
to clan machinery on Sunday or on the 
holiday given in accordance with the law. 
This work of cleaning lasts from 3 to 5 
hourg. This is another open breach of the 
Act. The poor operative on a holiday gets 
less than his holiday. Thus the object of 
the existing legislation in this respect is 
almost completely defeated. 

Coming to the restrictions imposed upon 
the employment of women by the present 
Act, the Commission very fairly and reason- 
ably opine that they are neither suitable 
to the operatives nor to the employers. 
That has been the general experience of all 
factory owners who have to employ a large 
number of females. In Bombay it is the case 
that they seldom work for more than ten 
hours a day. So that they have no need 
to avail themselves of the} hour’s mid day 
rest prescribed for their benefit by the exis- 
ting Act for a full day’s work. In practice it 
has been demonstrated beyond cavil that 
the women prefer to come late to their work 
and continually work at their winding or 
reeling machines for the whole time that 
they wish to work, generally from 7 A.M. to 
5 p.M. In ginning factories the practice is 
somewhat different, especially as these only 
work for four out of the twelve months of 
the ear. So far the Commission are satisfied 
that there is nothing to be said against the 
prevailing female labour. 

‘Serious abuses,’ however, are rife in 
connexion with child labour in textile fac- 
tories. Say the Commission: “In the United 
Provinces generally, except Agra, in the 
Punjab, in Southern Madras and in the 
Cotton Mills in Bengal, children have asa 
rule been hab:tually worked during the whole 
running hours of the factories, not on the 
excuse that they were over 14 years of age, 
butin pure disregard of the law. This is 
indeed most grievous and the practice 
must be wholly condemned as discreditable 
to our common humanity. In Bombay 
abuses are common in case of those known 
as half-timers. Children are employed in 
sets working 3 or 34 hours each, at a 
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stretch, with an interval of the same duration 
between the working periods. 

The children invariably remain in the 
mill compound during the interval. Natu- 
rally itisa great temptation to managers 
and jobbers to put their services into re- 
quisition when there is a shortage of such 
labour or any labour. Again, some factor- 
ies have schools for children which are in- 
deed a blind. The mill-owner pretends to 
show his philanthropy by imparting, ele- 
mentary instruction to these poor wights 
under g. In reality itis a dodge only for 
drawing them away to work unlawfully 
when necessary. The Commission observe 
that “the so-called school has been used 

solely for the purpose of retaining the children 
at the mill during the whole working day.” 
So that the Commission have very properly 
come to the conclusion that xo school should 
be permitted within the mill compound. 

Another abuse in respect of the half-timers 
detected by the Commission is the perfunc- 
tory examination by the medical authorities. 
The employment of children on full time 
and the working of under age children are the 
most serious abuses regarding child-labour 
which the Commission have discovered. 
The law is openly either defied or evaded 
by roundabout means. No doubt such gross 
abuse demands drastic reform. 

In section VI the Commission enlarge on 
the economic position and the habits of the 
Indian mill operative. They rightly show 
that the operative is primarily an agri- 
culturist or a land labourer. His house 
is in the village whence he goes abroad to 
earn wages in a factory. Oftener than 
not the family continue to live in the village 
home to which he pays a visit when fagged 
or taken seriously ill. The gaum amply 
affords him rest-cure. ‘There is as yet prac- 
tically no factory population, such as exists 
in European countries, consisting of a large 
number of operatives trained from theiy youth 
to one particular class of work and dependent 
upon employment at that work for their live- 
lihood.” Thus the Indian operative is not ex- 
clusively dependent on factory work. When 
he chooses he may leave off that work and go 
on earning wages elsewhere where the stress 
and strain may be less awhile. He is quite 
content in that case to earn wages less than 
those obtained in factories. Speaking of the 
Bombay operative the Commission observe 
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that he is generally a resident of Konkan 
and returns to his village for one month in 
each year. On the other hand the jute 
weaver in Bengal, who works longer hours 
and earns higher wages is not content with 
less than two or three months. ‘Whenever 
factory life becomes irksome, the opera- 


tive can return to his village ; there is pro- * 


bably always work of some kind for him 
there 1f he wishes 1t ; and in most cases he 
is secured against want by the joint family 
system.” The two main causes, namely, the 
independence of the Indian labourer and the 
inadequacy of the labour supply, govern the 
whole situation. The operative is indeed 
master of the situation. In Bombay at least 
he can enforce his own demand when he 
thinks his master cannot but grant it. The 
operatives are learning very well the art of 
successful combination. At the general 
meeting of the Millowner’s Association in 
May last, one of the leading factory owners, 
Mr. Bomanji D. Petit, referred to the “trucu- 
lence” of the operatives and urged his 
colleagues to take some steps to put it down. 
But he talked without the book, as he, des- 
pite his experience, had hardly studied the 
economic position of the operative so well 
and so clearly as the Commission have 
learnt in their peregrinations . throughout 
the country. The “truculence” is nothing 
but a consciousness of the fact of the mastery 
the operative has over his employer. He is 
intelligent enough to comprehend the con- 
dition of the labour market and the need of 
the millowner. The latter, still thinking 
of the old days when the former was not half 
so conscious and when labour was cheap 
enough, thinks that he can command him on 
his own terms ! But he is entirely mistaken. 
He still cannot bring himself to the belief 
that times are so changed, thanks to the 
growth of industrial enterprise, expansion 
of trade, extension of railways and so on, 
that labour must not only be regulated 
but be subject to such wages as the demand 
for it creates. Education again is fast 
spreading among millhands in Bomby, where 
they have so far learned to organise them- 
selves that they have established a mill- 
hands’ ‘Defence Association.” 

Coming to the quality of the work of 
an average factory operative, the Commis- 
sion have come to the opinion that it is 
certainly far from skiiful. The Lancashire 
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standard is hardly to be obtainable. This 
is plain when, as already stated above, there 
is no hereditary class of factory operatives 
as yet, though the caste system ought to 
bring it about. “Taking the whole staff 
of a cotton spinning and weaving mull, 
.2'64 hands inan Indian mill are the equivalent 
of one hand in a Lancashire mill.” Great 
nervousness is frequently displayed by em- 
ployers of labour as to the effect even of 
trivial changes on the workers; numerous 
expedients are adopted to conciliate them, 
and the attitude of the employers through- 
out appears to be based upon the know- 
ledge that operatives are in fact the masters 
of the situation. The Commission seem to 
think that as yet operatives are unable to 
combine over any large area with the 
objects of securing a common end by a 
concertéd action. This may be correct of 
other places but not of Bombay where ample 
proof was recently given by the factory em- 
ployers of the concerted action they took 
soon after sentence was pronounced on 
Mr. Tilak. The history of the aftermath 
as reported in the columns of the Bombay 
papers shows clearly that the operatives 
were led into concerted action, though the 
authorities have been baffled in discovering 
the leaders or “instigators” as they are 
absurdy called. 

Another characteristic of the Indian 
operative is his love of change. He likes 
to move from one mill to another by way of 
variety. The personnel of the workers shows 
a complete change in about twelve months 
onan average. This statement, however, 
is rather too sweeping. Any how a 
census of Bombay operatives would show 
that fully fifty per cent of hands are constant 
at asingle mill where pay is regular, and 
fines and other penalties are not of a drastic 
character, and gratuities and pensions besides 
are In vogue. 

Another trait of the operative is his 
inability to maintain a sustained effort 
at his work. More or less he is known to 
work leisurely and absent himself from 
work whenever he chooses. The following 
statement of the Commission is absolutely 
correct and will be confirmed by every 
:mployer ofatextile factory. ‘As the result 
of careful enquiries made throughout our 
tour, we estimate that in the cotton textile 
mills in India the average operative pro- 
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bably spends from 1} to 2 hours each day, 
in addition to the statutory midday interval 
away from his work.” The fact proves 
that he has not yet overgrown his heredi- 
tary instincts of the village agriculturist. 

As to wages on cotton mills, they vary 
from mill to mill but are everywhere con- 
siderably higher than those earned by the 
same class of men in other employments. 
Taking all factories in India, the Commission 
compute that halftimers earn from Rs. 24 
to 43, full time boys or “young persons,” 
between g and 14, earn from Rs. § to 13, 
Ordinary hands in the frames department 
from 7 to 18, head spinners from 25 to 35 
Rs., weavers minding one loom from ro to 
15 Rs., and those minding two looms from 
18 to 35 Rs, Jute Mills have, of course, higher 
wages, 

Turning to the housing of operatives it 
appears that Calcutta provides commodious 
settlements of a comfortable character in 
the vicinity of mills. Upper India follows 
suit. But in Bombay, owing to the scar- 
city of building area, “chawls” are the 
order of the day, which, as a rule, remain 
overcrowded and insanitary. There is, 
necessarily, no privacy and no home life. 
They remain more or less herded like cattle. 
The ordinary rent of a kotri or room 
12'xX1o’Xg' ranges from 2 to 5 Rupeesa 
month. Adult boarders pay Rs. 6 for board- 
ing and lodging, while a young boarder 
pays Rs. 5. Better wages lead to the habit 
of drink, and thanks to the precious excise 
revenue policy of the State, which has now 
pushed the drink traffic here, there, and 
everywhere, all over the country, operatives 
indulge in it to the great detriment to their 
own health. The Commission truly remark 
that the consumption of liquor among factory 
workers is undoubledly greater than among 
men of the same rank in life engaged in other 
occupations. Has the Government of India 
taken pote of this fact? 

* Lastly, speaking yet on the economic 
condition of the Indian operatives, the 
Commission opine that “one of the main 
difficulties to be contended with in this 
country by employers of labour is the low 
standard of living among the workers. As 
usual, this low standard of living is accom- 
panied by low efficiency. A rise of wages 
in India may actually diminish the labour 
supply in the first instance in place of in- 
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creasing it. * “ Matters, however, are gra- 
dually improving; the standard of living 
is undoubtedly rising all over India, though 
slowly; and there are some indications that 
a class of factory operatives, detached from 
agricultural and village life, and depending 
largely or solely upon industrial employ- 
ment, is beginning to be formed.” * This 
is a happy augury of the future physical 
and material welfare of operatives. Edu- 
cation, however, is the greatest salvent 
needed. And as far as education is con- 
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cerned the operatives, though slowly pro- 
gressing, are still exceedingly backward. 
With education will come a better appre- 
hension of sanitation and cleanliness of 
habits, of physical vigour, and more nutritious 
living. These are no doubt the problems of 
the future. But it is to be devoutly hoped 
that the State will see more and more to the 
education of the masses. 


EconoMICUS. 
[To be continued.} 


WHO SHOULD PAY THE PIPER? 


aaa the battle of Waterloo in 1815, 
England had not to fight any Christian 
power of Europe till 1854, when she 
found herself involved in the war which a 
quaker statesman, making a pun on the name 
of the country which was the scene of action, 
pronounced to be “A CRIME”, Forty years’ 
peace had made England forget the art of 
killing men—1in fact the natives of that 
country had turned their swords into plough- 
shares: for the capture and exile of Napo- 
leon, the creation of an extensive market in 
India, and the removal of the prohibition of 
British manufactures entering the countries of 
Europe, which the Corsican adventurer had 
enforced, gave such a stimulus to English 
industries that the Reform Bill of 1832 was 
considered absolutely necessary. The re- 
newal of the East India Company’s Charter 
in 1833 also was beneficial to the native 
poe and artisans of England. So 
the natives of that country gave themselves to 
developing their industries and manufactures 
rather than to practising the game of war. 
The Crimean War showed them theis help- 
lessness in meeting a Christian enemy. They 
had to pay very heavily for the blunders 
they made inthat war. So after that war, 
they set about putting their house in order 
and considering the means of improving their 
military position in Europe. To one con- 
clusion they came,—that England was not 
so favourable for the training of their army 
as India. Sir Henry Lawrence, writing on 
the Indian Army in the Calcutta Review for 


1856, quoted a French Baron named Bazan- 
court, who in “five months in the camp 
before Sebastopol” wrote :— 

“The English, * * experienced a great misfortune 
at the commencement of the expedition. A defective 
internal administration decimated their forces more 
effectually than war. There was amongst them an 
amount of demoralisation of which I cannot give the 
terrible account. * * It is the war in Africa which has 
preserved us. We owe our safety to our habits of 
encamping, and to our expeditions into the interior of 
countries. The necessity thus incurred of making 
provision for the smallest details, has been of the 
greatest utility to us in the Crimea.” 

Sir Henry Lawrence, after quoting the 
above, wrote :— 

“India is England’s Africa, if she knew how to avai 
herself of its opportunities. But such is not the case, 
Here we have our camp life, and our expeditions ; how 
many benefit thereby ?’’* 

At that time without any pretext—al- 
‘though, according to Herbert Spencer “the 
pretext of the muddied stream was always 
nigh’at hind”’—the Anglo-Indian officials 
could not have saddled India with the cost 
of maintaining half of the British troops. 
Fortunately for them, the Mutiny broke out 
in India in 1857, which offered them the 
pretext which they had been eagerly longing 
for. They took advantage of the opportunity; 
and a Royal Commission was appointed to 
report on the re-organization of the Indiay 
Army. The Mutiny came to them as . 
God-send and at the expense of the frosp! 
recruited in India, soldiers who were native 

of great Britain were forced on India. 


* Calcutta Review, Vol, XXVI, p. 177. 
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It was said that the Sepoy Army had muti- 
nied and therefore asa precautionary measure 
it was considered necessary to reduce that 
army and increase the number of white 
troops. But was it proper to advance 
that argument? Why, asa matter of fact, 
after the suppression of the mutiny of the 
black sepoys there was the attempted mutiny 
of the white soldiers also. This is perhaps 
not so well known as it deserves to be. 

In pre-mutiny days, the white troops 
employed on service in India were either 
Royal or Local ones. The Royal troops 
used to come out on tour of service to India 
for a definite number of years, after which 
they returned to their native land. The 
number of these Royal troops was never a 
very large one. 

The corps of Local troops were composed 
of white men who engaged to serve in India 
not for any fixed number of years, but as 
long as they were fit for military service. 
This was economical for India. 

But when it was decided to garrison India 
with Royal troops only, the white soldiers 
of Local corps attempted to mutiny. 

It was not the first time that the white 
soldiers mutinied or attempted to mutiny 
in India. But mark the different ways in 
which the mutiny of the white soldiers and 
that of the black or brown sepoys were 
treated by the authorities. For any attempt 
to mutiny, the sepoys were mercilessly 
punished either by being blown from the 
cannon’s mouth or being hanged by the 
neck. But in the case of the white soldiers, 
their grievances were very patiently inquired 
into and as far as possible removed, and in 
general, they were dealt with very leniently. 

No Commission was appointed, as was 
done in the case of the white soldiers, to 
Inquire into the grievances of the sepoys 
which led them to mutiny. But very drastic 
measures were adopted to punish not 
only those sepoys who had mutinied but 
indirectly also those who helped to crush the 
mutiny. The innocent were thus punished 
along with the guilty. 

' Forit was proposed to do away altogether 
with the sepoy- army and to replace their 
ranks by mercenaries from other tropical 
countries. If this proposal was not carried 
out, it was because Canning, Lawrence, 
Frere and those Anglo-Indians who had 
helped to crush the mutiny with the aid 
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of Indians very strongly opposed the pro- 
posal. The sepoys were nevertheless 
treated with very scant justice. It was 
with their help that the Anglo-Indian 
Empire was built up, and now they 
were to be reduced in numbers and white 
troops were to be imported from Great 
Britaim to replace them. And how did the 
white troops compare with the sepoys? 

Why, speaking of the British troops after 
the bgttle of Plassy, Orme wrote : 

‘ The intemperance produced by the distribution of 
the prize-money of Plassy, had spread such sickness, 
after the rains ceased in September, that two-thirds of 
the rank and file were in the hospital at the end of 
October.’’* 

But regarding the Indian troops the same 
authority wrote : 

‘The sepoys, in whatsoever quarters, had been 
preserved by the usual regularity of their lives from 
all extraordinary illness.’ 

But a century’s experience of Indian war- 
fare had not changed the nature of the British 
soldiers. Where was the necessity of 
importing them to India in large numbers? 

Even assuming that for some reasons of 
political expediency, it was necessary to 
increase the number of British troops in 
India, why were the Local corps of white 
soldiers disbanded? They were Britishers 
by birth and blood and they were efficient 
checks on the sepoys. Where was the 
necessity then of replacing them by Royal 
troops? 

In the report from the Political and 
Military Committee of the Council of India, 
dated the 30th June, 1859, it is recorded : 

“ Convinced that the local European troops, whether 
artillery or infantry, have performed eminent services, 
and proved themselves equal to any troops in the 
world, the committee advocate, on the score of eco- 
nomy, of efficiency, and of encouragement to merit, 
that the local European force be largely increased. 
They would regard it as the permanent garrison of 
India, not liable to be hastily withdrawn, like the line 
troops, whenever political emergencies in Europe 
pressed upon the Home Covernment. 

* at % ‘k # 

“ Adverting to the argument of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, that the constitution of a considerable force in 
India, restricted to local service, would cripple the 
resources of the State, the Committee believe that, on 
the contrary, the formation of such a local! force, as is 
proposed by Lord Canning, would be beneficial to the 
general interests of the empire. That force would be 
considered as absolutely the lowest to which the Euro- 


* Voll, p. 273 (Madras reprint of 1831). 
+ fhid, p. 275. 
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pean garrison of India could, even under the most 
favourable circumstances in that country, be reduced, 
without peril to the Empire; and, under such circum- 
stances the auxiliary regiments of the line might the 
more readily be made temporarily available for other 
objects. It must always be borne in mind that, at a 
period of any national crisis in Europe, the withdrawal 
of a large portion of the European garrison of India 


might be tantamount to the loss of that country, with-_ 


out even a prospect of affording timely assistance to 
England. This, in the opinion of the Committee, is a 
sufficient reply to the observations of the majority of 
the Commissioners upon the point above referred to. 
They, therefore, agree with the sentiments &f the 
minority in the report, who state that. 

‘**They consider such a force to be a wholesome 
check on the precipitate withdrawal of European 
troops from India, in cases where the Home Govern- 
ment might happen to find itself under the pressure of 
political emergencies in Europe, and they feel confi- 
dent that the transfer of the Indian armies to the 
Crown will prove a source of present and future secu- 
rity to Her Majesty’s Empire in India, in proportion 
as radical and organic changes are few, and the weight 
and stability of the local armies are maintained by 
largely, but economically, increasing their European 
element.’ "’ - 

No, it was not for the interests of India 
that the corps of Local European troops 
were disbanded but for those of England. 
The above Committee truly wrote that— 

“They recognise, however, the value of India as 
the best of Military Schools for the training of 
officers; they admtt that England having no other 
such field, tt ts of imperial importance that the 
officers of the line should have the opportunity of 
acquiring expertence, where alone it can be had 
practically, and on a large scale, * *” 

Here at last the cat was out of the bag. 
The Royal troops were imposed on India 
because that country alone formed the best 
of Military Schools for the training of 
officers. 

Under such circumstances,’ we ask, 1s it 
fair, is it just to charge India for the main- 
tenance of white soldiers? But where the 
question of saddling India with any charges 
is concerned, the statesmen and politicians 
of Great Britain are for the most part 
strangers to fairness and justice. Itis on 
this hypothesis only that we can account 
for the strange attempt that was made in 
1903 to saddle India with the cost of the 
British troops which were to be stationed 
in South Africa. In his evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Indian finances, Lord 
Wolsley said :— 

“I think the : white] recruits for India would be 
a great nuisance to us in case of emergency. The 
emergencies with regard to England are first of all 
internal riot. New, in a riot in a town we would never 
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think of sending them with troops to go into the streets. 
In case of invasion they would be a positive detriment, 
because we would have to leave non-commissioned 
officers who would be of use to us in our regiment.” 

His lordship did not consider India such 
a good training ground for British soldiers 
as England. He said:— 

‘The men trained in India are inferior men. India - 
is not so good a training ground as Aldershot. Of 
course, during a war in India the training ts invalu- 
able, because they accustom themselves to be shot at; 
but the ordinary training of the soldier in India is not 
so good as it isin England. In India, the men acquire 
false notions; they have servants to look after them 
and to cook for them, and to do the work that the men 
do themselves in England; and in the same way the 
officers have luxuries which are unknown to officers 
in Europe.” 

If the British officers and soldiers acquire 
false notions, that is to say, are demoralized 
by their service in India, why are they sent 
then to this country in such large numbers ? 
But his lordship would make India pay 
every farthing for the British troops in order 
to get them demoralized. He said :— 

“T think India should pay for every thing connected 
with the Army. Supposing India did not belong to us, 
it would be the difference between the establishment 
that we should have then and what we have now.” 

His lordship’s logic is very curious, of course. 
England does not hold India from philan- 
thropic motives. Well, let England give up 
India, and can his lordship say then that 
England would not have the same military 
establishment then as she has now? Per- 
haps, a. few depots might be abolished, but 
still England would be bound to maintaina 
large army not only for her defence and the 
maintenance of internal peace but for the 
safety of the colonies, which do not contribute 
anything to the military expenses of Eng- 
land. 


Mr.. Dadabhai Naoroji, who was a mem- 
ber of the Commission, put certain questions 
to his Lordship, which he tried to evade, be- 
cause he could not answer them. 

‘Is it not for the maintenance of British rule that 
those Armies are there ?—~Quite so. 

“You impose a British Army for the purpose of 
maintaining British rule ? 

‘““Why say impose British Rule? 

‘Because it is not with our consent. India has no 
voice ?—T hat is a matter that I will not go into.” 


Of course, the gallant Lord could not give 
a straightforward answer, and therefore, he 
had to give au evasive reply to Mr. Naoroji’s 
question. Two other members of the Com- 


\ 


WHO SHOULD PAY THE PIPER? 


mission tried their best to extract some 
information from Lord Wolsley. 

Mr. Buchanan asked him :— 

"Do you say that India ought to pay every penny of 
the military cost which this country would not have 
incurred but for India ?—~-Yes. 

‘But is not the keeping up of the forces necessarily 
an obligation to a certain extent upon the whole Empire ? 
—I do not think so. The whole English Army that 
we maintain in England isa reserve to be sent to 
India, whenever she requires it, and for which reserve 
India pays nothing. 

“Should India pay every farthing of the military ex- 
pense 7—Yes, and for the Navy too.”’ 

His Lordship as a Christian was brought 
up from his cradle on the teaching “Do unto 
others,” &c. and, therefore, he possessed such 
notions of right and wrong that he advoca- 
ted saddling India with the whole cost of 
the military and naval expenses of England ! 
The gallant Viscount was then questioned 
by Mr. Caine :— 

‘Surely the Indian Army is quite as much a reserve 
force for our own emergencies 2--We should not like 
to put our Indian troops in front of European soldiers. 
I should not like to fight France or Germany or any 
other army with Indian troops.” 

_ Of course, this answer of the Viscount 

gave much offence to the officers of the 
Indian Army. But his Lordship spoke 
nothing but the truth, when he said that he 
would not like to fight any civilized power 


with Indian troops, for the native Indian 


Army is inefficient, and has been made so 
since the days of the Mutiny. 
He was again asked by Mr. Naoroji :— 
“Is not the Indian Army maintained for British 


el ee ?——But you assume that itis of no value to 
ndia. 


‘But you assume that it is for the benefit of India 
only ?—~My views are that India never existed as 
India at all until we went there. It was a conglomera- 
tion of fighting states, where Mahomedans were cutting 
the throats of Hindus ; and everything that is worth 
having in India has been derived from English rule.” 

His lordship displayed gross ignorance of 
history when he made the above answer. 
It was not difficult for Mr. Naoroji to expose 
the absurdity of his argument. He said :— 

‘You say that England made India. I say that 
India has made England the most powerful, the 
richest, and the greatest country in the world, and I 
further say that England has done the greatest possible 
material injury to India. Do you agree with me?” 

Lord Wolsley was very well cornered and 
he could not give any answer. So _ his 
compeer the President had to come to his 
rescue and nappegme Naoroji putting any 
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more questions to the confounded Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Isles, 

His lordship forgot that the Army which 
England maintained was not too big for her 
Imperial interests and it can be shown that 
before the out-break of the Indian Mutiny, 
England had to keep up as large a military 
forcesas after that event. Of course, a 
number of recruits here anda few military 
depots there may have increased for supply- 
ing India with British soldiers. It is un- 
necessary to say that India has to pay for all 
these charges. 

Mr. Mowbray asked Viscount Wolsley :— 


“Do you think it would be possible to materially re- 
duce the number of troops in England, having regard 
to possible foreign complications and our general Im- 
perial obligations, putting India altogether out of the 
question ?——We should certainly reduce the Army pro 
tanto all the forces that we have in India. We have 
men here always available for India, and we keep 
men in India that are exclusively used for training 
the Army that goes to India. 

‘Could you materially reduce the number of troops 
in England supposing you had not to meet the pos- 
stble call of 20,000 or 30,000 men for India, but still 
having to meet international obligations on the Con- 
tinent and elsewhere?—-I dare say by all means we 
should reduce them. But if you wish my personal 
opinion I should say that we ought not to reduce the 
strength of men that we have in India. 

“Therefore it cannot be said that you are keeping 
up the strength which you have in England solely or 
materially as a possible Reserve for India ?—Not 
solely; but they are there asa Reserve always avail- 
able for India. 

“But if you had not got them available for India, 
you still would have to keep them for other purposes ?— 
I would recommend it; but I do not think my re- 
commendation would carry many people with me; 
I think that they would reduce it.” 


No, they would not reduce it, for the 
very simple reason that it would not be 
safe for their national existence to reduce 
it. , 

His lordship should also have been re- 
minded what one of his co-religionists 
and compeers, the then Prime Minister of 
England, the Marquis of Salisbury, had 
said * 

‘that India must be bled’, and that the pledges 
given by England to India were of the nature of 
political hypocrisy.” 

If what Lord Salisbury had said were 
true, then it was certainly not the interest 
of England to have made India. 

When we take into consideration the 
fact, that there was no necessity for dis- 
banding the Local British troops which the 
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East India Company maintained and which 
troops had not joined the Indian Mutineers, 
and also take into consideration the opi- 
nions of Sir Henry Lawrence and of the 
Committee which we have already quoted, 
we are convinced that India was saddled 
with British troops, because she offered the 
best training ground for them. It wa? done 
with the object that no such disasters should 
befall the British arms in future as had be- 
fallen them at Crimea. So it 1s fos Im- 
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perial concerns that British troops are 
kept in India. That it is for such purposes 
was demonstrated by the despatch of Bri- 
tish troops from India to South Africa and 
China during the Boer and the Chinese 
Wars which took place in the opening years 
of this century. Under such circumstances 
then, fairness and justice demand that Eng- 
land should pay for the maintenance of 
the British troops in India. 


ONLY A CHAPTER 


i 


T was Molina’s birth-day. The house was 
in a festive state; her relatives from far 
and near had come to celebrate the day 

and numerous were the presents that accom- 
panied their good wishes. He, too, was 
amongst the guests—Janardan. 
a relative of hers, but connected to her family 
by a tie of friendship of long standing bet- 
ween their parents. So strong indeed was 
the friendship that Molina’s parents looked 
upon Janardan as their own son. They had 
known him ever since his infancy, and he 
had spent many days in their home. 

Perhaps, the reader has guessed the secret, 
but if he have not, I will confide it to him. 
Janardan loved Molina. And did Molina 
love Janardan? Let us see. 

Janardan had not been favoured by for- 
tune in so far as he was not born rich. But 
he had much in his favour. He came ofa 
highly connected family; he was naturally 
intelligent ; he had passed the inevitable B.A. 
Examination with honours and was now 
attending the lectures in the law classes. His 
parents had all their hopes centred in him; 
he was to go abroad and make a nae for 
himself. It was owing to all this that 
Molina’s parents looked with favour upon 
him and that they were ready to accept him 
as their son-in-law. 

Janardan was very persistent in his atten- 
tions to Molina, as young men will be. 
Molina objected very visibly to Janardan’s 
attentions, as young ladies will do. If 
Molina was picking flowers, suddenly Janar- 
dan would appear with the rarest flower of 


He was not 


the garden in his hand, ready to offer it to 
her. If Molina practised her pieces on the 
piano, whom should she suddenly espy ina 
corner but Janardan, listening heart and 
soul to all that her skilful fingers produced ¢ 
and even the most tedious and unmelodious 
finger exercises were to him superior to ren- 
derings from Mozart himself: Yes, at times 
his presence was handy enough, for there 
came that tiresome hour every day when 
words had to be looked up in the dictionary 
for to-morrow’s lessons. Then Janardan, at 
hand as ever, was not shunned entirely. His 
wisdom served him well at those moments, 
and Molina found her tedious task finished 
much sooner for his assistance. But was she 
ever grateful to him for it? No, not she. 
If he was so anxious to serve her, was it not 
enough that she accepted his service? It is 
for a slave to serve and for a mistress to 
either accept or refuse. Is anyone ever 
grateful to a slave? Oh, wicked Molina ! 
Still Molina might have forgiven him 
many of his short-comings, if only the man 
had had a prettier name. Janardan! Now 
who had ever heard of calling a respectable 
gentleman by that name? Hada lover in any 
age or clime such a prosaic name? If it were 
Lalit or Mohan or any other name—. Butno, 
it was Janardan! How dreadfully plebeian 
and unromantic it sounded, and if she married 
him, what would be her fate? Why she 
would actually become Mrs. Janardan. “Mrs. 
Janardan” she would repeat; and oh the dis- 
gusted face that accompanied the ejacula~- 
tion! If all the cords o®her piano had been 
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out of tune at once, they could not have 
produced greater discord than did this name. 
Her gardener’s name was Janardan, and 
was she to bear that name in future? They 
might as well call her “Mrs. Gardener” and 
be done with it. 

What’s in a name? sings the poet. It is 
evident that he did not know Molina when 
he wrote it. Alas for the poor father of 
Janardan; had he but known what he 
had prepared for his son, when he gave him 
that unfortunate name! 

And now it was Molina’s birthday, and 
Janardan had brought her a pearl broach 
and placed it on the table with the other 
presents. Her mother noticed the beautiful 
ornament and expressed her admiration. She 
fastened it to the shoulder-knot of Molina’s 
sart. It would be difficult to say to what 
heaven of bliss Janardan felt himself tran- 
ported when he saw her wearing his pearl 
broach. He saw her wear it daily after 
that, and at the sight of it his heart ex- 
panded with pride and delight. 


i. 


Molina appeared in the Entrance Exami- 
nation in due time and after going through 
it took a trip into the interior with her 
father. The journey came to an end in 
time, as all journeys do, and Molina was 
coming home. On the way from the Raul- 
way Station to the house, her father ex- 
plained to her that he must see a gentleman 
on business, and that he was, therefore, ob- 
liged to leave the carriage. He gave orders 
to the coachman, and Molina went alone. 

It was spring, beautiful spring. The 
winds blew gently, the fower trees were in 
bloom, fragrance filled the air, birds sang, 
Molina smiled, and all was happiness. She 
feltas gay as a spring morning. She had 
met Shishir Coomar while in the country, 
and oh, he was so interesting and had such 
a pretty name, she wasstill thinking of him, 
all smiles and inward delight, as she 
reached the gate. 


You must make it quite clear to your own mind 
which you’re most bent upon, popularity or usefulness 
else you may happen tqgniss both.—George Eliot. 
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But who should be the first person to 
greet her on entering, but the inevitable 
Janardan again! All her beautiful visions 
suddenly faded,—Shishir Coomar, railway 
trip, spring breezes and all. 

The carriage stopped and at the carriage- 
door stood Janardan ready to assist her as 
she alrghted. 

“How are you, Molina?” he asked, smil- 
ing as divinely as ever. 

Mo@ina tossed her head a little, “all 
right,” she replied carelessly, and did not 
waste any look on Janardan as she said so. 

Poor Janardan! a lover’s keen eye will 
detect so much. Where was the broach he 
had presented her, she was not wearing it. 

“Why are you not wearing the pearl 
broach, Molina ?” he asked. 

“Thave lost it,’—this with the same 
indifference as the first reply. 

If Janardan did not harbour saintly feel- 
ings just then, ought not the very gods 
gladly to forgive him? He had secretly 
accepted work and had laboured fora whole 
year,and a whole year’s earnings he had 
spent—on what? On the pearl broach he 
had bought for Molina and on nothing else. 
He felt as if the result of his long labours 
suddenly tumbled together like a house of 
cards. 

Meanwhile, Molina was walking compla- 
cently upstairs. Janardan casta look after 
her that had lost its smile. There were tears 
in his eyes, but they were tears of anger. 
He was truly angry this time, and justly 
so, at least so he thought. 

And then he went upstairs after her with 
a determined step. Did he seek her to bid 
her farewell forever, to leave the house never 
to return to 1t ? No, why should he? Janardan 
was no coward. The next scene we see is 
Janardan and Molina standing side by side 
again,—one smiling, the other frowning. 

And here ends this chapter in the lives 
of Janardan and Molina. And as to the 
next ? Let us hope that all will end well 
for poor Janardan. 


Poetry is the perpetual endeavour to express the 
spirit of the thing.—Emerson. 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA 


NE of the most remarkable features of 
‘British rule in India has been the 
fact that the greatest injuries’ done 
to the people of India have taken the 
outward form of blessings. Of this, Educa- 
tion is a striking example; for no more 
crushing blows have ever been struck at the 
roots of Indian National evolution, than 
those which have been struck, often with 
other, and the best intentions, in the name 
of Education. It is sometimes said by 
friends of India, that the National move- 
ment is the natural result of English educa- 
tion, and one of which England should in 
truth be proud, as showing that under 
‘civilisation’ and the Pax Britannica, 
Indians are becoming, at last, capable of 
self-government. The facts are otherwise. 
If Indians are stzll capable of self-govern- 
ment, it isin spite of all the anti-national 
tendencies of a system of education that 
has ignored or despised almost every idea\ 
informing the national culture. 


By their fruits ye shall know them. The 
most crushing indictment of this Education, 
is the fact that- it destroys in the great 
majority of those upon whom it is inflicted, 
all capacity for the appreciation of Indian 
culture. Speak to the ordinary graduate of 
an Indian University, or a student from 
Ceylon, of the ideals of the Mahabharata— 
he will hasten to display his knowledge of 
Shakespeare; talk to him of religious philo- 
sophy—you find that he is an atheist of the 
crude type common in Europe a generation 
ago, and that not only has he no geligion, 
but is as lacking in philosophy as the 
average Englishman; talk to him of Indian 
music—he will produce a gramophone or a 
harmonium, and inflict upon you one or 
both; talk to him of Indian dress or jewel- 
lery—he will tell you that they are wuncivi- 
lised and barbaric; talk to him of Indian 
art—-it is news to him that sucha thing 
exists; ask him to translate for you a letter 
written in his own mother-tongue—he does 


not know it.* 
his own land. 

Yes, English educators of India, you do 
well to scorn the Babu graduate; he is 
your own special production, made in your 
own image; he might be one of your very 
selves. Do you not recognize the likeness? 
Probably you do not; for you are still 
hidebound in that impervious skin of self- 
satisfaction that enabled your most pom- 
pous and  self-important philistine, Lord 
Macaulay, to believe that a single shelf of « 
a good European library was worth all 
the literature of India, Arabia and Persia. 
Beware lest in a hundred years the judg- 
ment be reversed, in the sense that Oriental 
culture will occupy a place even in Euro- 
pean estimation, ranking at least equally 
with Classic. Meanwhile you have done 
well-nigh all that could be done to eradi- 
cate it in the land of its birth. 

England, suddenly smitten with the great 
idea of ‘civilising’ India, conceived that 
the way to do this, was to make Indians 
like Englishmen. To this task England 
set herself with the best will in the world, 
not at all realising that, as has been so 


He is indeed a stranger in 


_well said by the Abbe Dubois,— 


“To make anew race of the Hindus, one would 
have to begin by undermining the very foundations 
of their civilisation, religion and polity, and by turn- 
ing them into atheists and barbarians.” 

And no words of mine could better des- 
cribe the typical product of Macaulayism. 
Even suppose success were possible, and 
educated Indians were to acquire in some 
numbers a thoroughly English point of 
view: this in itself would be damning 
evidence of failure, not merely because the 
English point of view is already sufficiently , 
disseminated in a world of growing mono- 
tony, or even because of its many and se- 
rious limitations, but because it would 
prove that the education had failed to 

* Parts of Dr, Coomaraswamy’s indictment in this paragraph 


do not apply to Bengal. We cannot speak for other parts of 
the country.—Ed. M. R. a 


EDUCATION IN INDIA 


educate, that is, to draw out or set free 
the characteristic qualities of the taught. 
And in actual fact, it is not the English 
point of view that is acquired, but a cari- 
cature of it. 

Imagine an ordinary English school- 
_master set down to educate the youth of 
+Classic Greece. Obviously he, could teach 
the Greek innumerable facts but it is diffi- 
cult to see how he could have taken any 
adequate part in his serious education. 
Merely to inform is not to educate; and 
into how little of the inner life of Greece, 
its religion and ideals, could the English 
schoolmaster, for all his Classic education, 
truly enter.... The English schoolmaster 
to-day knows less of Indian culture and 
sympathises far less with Indian ideals, 
than he could with those of Greece. You 
cannot educate by ignoring (being ignor- 
tant of) the ideals of the taught, and setting 
up an ideal which they do not at heart 
acknowledge; if at the same time consi- 
derations of material advantage secure an 
outward acceptance, perhaps, even a_ will- 
ing acceptance, of the alien formula, the 
destruction of indigenous culture is assured. 

All departments of education in India— 
primary, secondary and _university—are 
directly or indirectly controlled by Govern- 
ment. A few indigenous institutions for 
imparting a knoWledge of Sanskrit and 
Arabic carry on a forlorn struggle for exist- 
ence. A few modern institutions, such as 
the Central Hindu College in Benares, are 
carried on entirely without Government 
aid; but even these are bound to the Uni- 
versity curriculum, as otherwise their stu- 
dents would be unable to obtain degrees. 
Two-thirds of Indian Arts Colleges are 
Missionary Institutions,—equally bound to 
the Government codes and selected text- 
books. The net result is that Indian cul- 
ture is practically ignored in modern edu- 
cation; for Indian culture, whether Hindu 
or Mahomedan, is essentially religious, and 
so, regardless of the example of almost 
every Indian ruler since history began, the 
’ Government practises toleration—by ignor- 
ing Indian culture,—and the Missionary 
practises intolerance—by endeavouring to 
destroy that culture, in schools where edu- 
cation is offered asa bribe, and where the 
religion of the people is of set purpose 
undermined. The oe tragedy of the 
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present situation lies in this, that the 
schools are not part of Indian life (as were 
the tols and maktabs of the past), but anta- 
gonistic to it. Of the two types of English 
schoolin ‘ndia, Government and Mission- 
ary, the one ignores, the other endeavours 
to. break down the ideals of the home. 
“The fhind thus set between two opposing 
worlds of school and home is inevitably 
destroyed”. 


Nene can be true educators of the Indian 
people who do not inherit their traditions, 
or cannot easily work in a spirit of perfect 
reverence for those traditions. Others can 
be, not educators, but merely teachers of 
particular subjects. As such there is still 
room in India for English teachers; but they 
should be, not in power, but subordinate ; 
they should be engaged by, paid by, and 
responsible to Indian managers, as, in Japan, 
English teachers are responsible to Japanese 
authorities. Professor Nelson Fraser, ina 
valuable discussion upon “The English 
Teacher in India,”* shows how little the 
English teacher can know of the real life 
of the Indian people, and deduces that— 


“The Englishman is the last person to put forward 
any view as to possible reforms in Hindu institutions.” 
To do so, should not, indeed, be conceived as part of 
the English teacher’s function—a fact which most 
English teachers (other than missionaries) are in the 
end driven reluctantly to admit. At first it is other- 
wise-——‘the conscientious professor does not merely 
desire to impart knowledge, but to impart useful know- 
ledge, which will elevate the lives of his pupils; and 
he may perhaps wish to help them to apply it’. Is 
there any prospect of his assisting this task ? I suppose 
many teachers come to India with the hope of doing 
so; I should like to ask each of them, in the hour of 
of his final departure, when he gave it up, and why. 
Possibly he would answer, when he candidly admitted 


i: Pes the impossiblity of knowing much about 
ndia.”’ 


For the English Professor is debarred by 
ignorance of the language (very rarely 
adequately overcome,) and by exclusion 
from fgmiliarity with the home life of 
Indians, from ever really understanding them. 


The English Professor who arrives in 
India at the age, let us say, of twenty-five, is 
generally qualifed to teach one or more 
special subjects, such as Chemistry, English 
Literature, or Greek. Ten years of sym- 
pathetic study of Indian religious philosophy, 
Sanskrit or Pali, some vernacular language, 


* ‘Indian Review,’ April 1907. 
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Indian history*, art, music, literature and 
etiquette might enable him to understand 
the problem of Indian education, probably 
would do so, prejudice apart; but the more 
he thus understood, the less he would wish 
to interfere, for he would either be Indianis- 
ed at heart, or would have long realised the 
hopeless divergence between his owh and 
Indian ideals; he would have learnt that 
true reforms come only from within, and 
slowly. But English teachers have ngither 
the time nor the inclination to spend ten 
years, or even two, in such a study of Indian 
culture; and so, when, as often happens, 
they rise to a position of power, the Fellow- 
ship of some University, the Headship of a 
College, or even of a Department of Public 
Instruction, they cheerfully apply the solu- 
tions suited (or unsuited as the case may 
be) to an English environment, to problems 
the elementary and fundamental conditions 
of which they do not understand, nor 
through mere book-learning can ever come 
to understand. 

_ Take as a single case. Music is far more 
intimately a part of Indian culture than it 
is of English. The importance of music in 
education could hardly be over-estimated. 

‘Is not,”’ says Plato—‘‘Education in music of the 
greatest importance, because that the measure and 
harmony enter in the strongest manner into the 
inward part of the soul....The man who hath here 
been educated as he ought, perceives in the 
quickest manner whatever workmanship is defective, 
and whatever execution is unhandsome, or whatever 
productions are of that kind; and being disgusted 
in a proper manner, he will praise what is beautiful, 
rejoicing in it and receiving it into his soul, be 
nourished by it, and become a worthy and good 
man...Education in music is for the sake of such 
things as these.” 

These words a modern Welsh writer does 
but echo when he says :— 

‘Rightly studied, music has all the exactness of pure 
reason and science, all the expansiveness of the imagi- 
native reason, all the metaphysic of the profoundest 
philosophy, and all the ethic of the purest religion in 
it...It is an energy of the mind in the first*instance, 
and is of incalculable advantage in obtaining dominion 
over the body...Music, properly taught, includes all 
that is generally conceded to belong to a liberal edu- 
cation.’ 

_ These ideas find but a very limited expres- 
sion even in English education at home; 

* Not merely recent histo j 
wtoh the ‘deals of indian civilisation were Partly "eallsed= 


+ D. Haugeon Danies, in ‘Wales To-day and to-morrow’ 
symposium edited by T. Stephens, 1907. : ye 
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they are implicit in Indian culture. What 
has English education done for Indian 
music; has it given it even that small place 
which music occupies in English culture? 
By no means; it has totally ignored it. If 
we ask for the results, we see them in the 
universal popularity of the harmonium and 
the gramophone, and all that they imply. 
If we ask for the reasons, we shall find them 
first in the English incapacity for recog- 
nizing any unfamiliar beauty, and second, 
in the religiousness of Indian music. Again 
and again, we come back to this last obs- 
tacle in the path of the English educator, 
the utterly irrational distinction drawn in 
life and education between things sacred 
and profane. Such a distinction 1s alto- 
gether foreign to Indian thought, and the 
sudden application of it in education is 
inevitably destructive of Indian culture. 
The same story can be told in respect of % 
almost every aspect of Indian culture. 

The idea of education must be separated 
from the notion of altering the structure of 
Indian society, still one of the avowed 
objects of the Western educator. As we 
have seen, though it may require alteration, 
and certainly cannot remain unchanged, or 
be restored in any old form, yet the English 
teacher is of all men essentially ill-qualifed 
to contribute to the solution of the problem. 
Even Sir Henry Craik, however, who thinks 
that English education in India 1s in its 
main lines “hopelessly wrong,’ and says 
that it is the opinion of every man capable 
of judging that it requires recasting, goes on 
to speak of the ‘hopeless hindrances’ which 
itis necessary ‘to contend against.’ ‘The 
system of caste,’ he says, ‘the habits of the 
people, their inertness in manual labour, 
their fixed idea that clerical work has a 
dignity of its own—all these will take long 
before they are overcome.’ 

What an incredible relief it would be to 
all concerned if the ‘educator’ would fora 
little while give over his ‘contending,’ and 
concern himself with education. For educa- 
tion, and the destruction of caste, purdah 
and religion are not convertible terms; ' 
education is the building up of character, 
essentially a constructive, not a contentt- 
ous process. Too often the ‘contention’ is a 
tilting at a windmill; or the educator 
himself may be the fons et or1go of the evil 
to be remedied. Take the last point raised 
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by Sir Henry Craik, the idea of the dignity 
of clerical work, This is no more thana 
natural development resulting from the type 
of education offered, and the example set, 
by Englishmen. They with pain and labour 
have destroyed and are still endeavouring 
to destroy the caste idea of the dignity and 
duty of the heaven-ordained work, whether 
clerical or manual, to which a man is born; 
they in their educational system have 
ignored the Indian Gospel, wherein a well- 
known text declares, “Better is one’s own 
duty, albeit insignificant, than even the 
well-executed duty of another.” It is 
childish to be surprised at the result of a 
deliberate policy. 

The aim of education in India must be 
no longer the cultivation of the English 
point of view or an ability to use the 
English formula correctly. In the words of 
Sir Henry Craik, it is necessary to abandon 

‘the senseless attempt to turn an Oriental intoa 
bad imitation of a Western mind....... It is nota 
triumph for our education—it is, on the contrary a 
satire upon it—when we find the sons of leading 
natives expressly discouraged by their parents from 
acquiring any knowledge of the vernacular....... We 
must abandon the vain dream that we can reproduce 
the English public school on Indian soil. We must 
recognise that it is a mistake to insist that a man 
shall not be considered to be an educated man unless 
he can express his knowledge otherwise than in a 
language which is not his own. Place no restriction on 
English as an optional subject, but cease to demand it 
as the one thing necessary for all.’”’ 

And, | would add, having learnt English, 
use it as the key to all extra-Indian litera~ 
ture and culture; do not teach Greek or 
Latin unless in rare cases there is a reason- 
able prospect of the attainment of profi- 
ciency sufficient to ensure the enjoyment of 
the literature in the original. India has 
classic tongues of her own, the doors of 
culture for all who have the opportunity of 
passing beyond the merely bi-lingual stage 
of education, which should be the general 
goal. a 

What are the essentials in the Indian 
point of view, which for their intrinsic 
value, and in the interests of the manysided- 
ness of human development, it is so impor- 
tant to preserve? Space will not admit of 
their illustration at any length, but these 
appear to the writer to be some of the ideals 
that must, be preserved in any true educa- 
tion system for India :— 

Firstly, the almost universal philosophical 
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attitude, contrasting strongly with that of 
the ordinary Englishman, who hates philo- 
sophy. For every science school in India 
today, let us see to it that there are ten 
to-morrow. But there are wrong as well as 
right ways of teaching science. A ‘supersti- 
tion of facts’ taught in the name of science 
were 4 poor exchange for a metaphysic, for 
a conviction of the subjectivity of all pheno- 
mena. In India, even the peasant will grant 
you that “All this is maya” ; he may not 
understand the full significance of what he 
says-—but consider the deepening of Euro- 
pian culture needed before the peasant there 
could say, however blindly, that ‘The world 
is but appearance, and by no means Thing- 
in-Itself”. 

Secondly, the sacredness of all things—the 
antithesis of the European division of life 
into sacred and profane. The tendency in 
European religious development has been to 
exclude from the domain of religion every 
aspect of ‘wordly’ activity. Science, art, 
sex, agriculture, commerce, are regarded in 
the West as secular aspects of life, quite 
apart from religion. It is not surprising 
that under such considerations, those con- 
cerned with life in its reality, have come to 
feel the so-called religion that ignores the 
activities of life, as a thing apart, and of 
little interest or worth. In India, this was 
never so ; religion idealises and spiritualizes 
life itself, rather than excludes it. This 
intimate entwining of the transcendental 
and material, this annihilation of the possi- 
bility of profanity or vulgarity of thought, 
explains the strength and permanence of 
Indian faith, and demonstrates not merely 
the stupidity, but the wrongness of attempt- 
ing to replace a religious culture by one 
entirely material. 

Thirdly, the true spirit of religious tolera- 
tion, illustrated continually in Indian history, 
and based upon a consciousness of the fact 
that all religious dogmas are formulas im- 
posed upon the infinite, by the limitations 
of the finite human intellect. 

Fourthly, etiquette,—civilisation conceived 
of as the production of civil men. There is 
a Sinhalese proverb that runs, ‘‘Take a 
ploughman from the plough, and wash off 
his dirt, and he is fit to rule a kingdom”. 
“This was spoken’, says Knox, “of the people 
of Cande Uda (the highlands of Ceylon) 
because of the civility, understanding, and 
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gravity of the poorest men among them. 
Their ordinary Plowmen and Husbandmen 
do speak elegantly, and are full of compli- 
ment. And there is no difference between 
the ability of speech of a country-man and 
a courtier.” There could be said of any 
people few greater things than these; but 
they cannot be said of those who® have 
passed through the instruction machines of 
today; they belong to a society where life 
itself brought culture, not books alone., 

Fifthly, special ideas in relation to edu- 
cation, such as the relation between teacher 
and pupil implied in the words guru and 
chela (master and disciple); memorizing 
great literature*; the epics as embodying 
ideals of character; learning a_ privilege 
demanding qualifications, not to be forced 
on the unwilling, or used as a mere road 
to material prosperity; extreme importance 
of the teacher’s personality. 

“As the man who digs with a spade 
obtains water, even so an obedient (pupil) 
obtains the knowledge which lies in his 
teacher” (Manu II, 218). This view is anti- 
thetic to the modern practice of making 
everything easy for the pupil. 

Sixthly, the basis of ethics not any com- 
mandments, but the principle of altruism, 
founded on the philosophical truth: “Thy 
neighbour zs thyself”. Recognition of the 
unity of all life. 

Seventhly, control, not merely of action, but 
of thought ; concentration, one-pointedness, 
capacity for stillness. 

hese are some of the points of view 
which are intrinsic in Indian culture, and 
must be recognized in any sound education- 
al ideal for India; but are in the present 
system ignored or opposed. The aim should 
be to develope the people’s intelligence 
through the medium of their own national 
culture. For the national culture is the 
only Aussichtsbunkt from which, in relation 
toa wider landscape, a man can rightly 
sich am Denken orientiren. To this Culture 
has to be added, for those brought into 
contact with the modern idea, some part 
of that wider synthesis that should enable 
such an one to understand what may be 
the nature of the prospect seen from some 
other of the great headlands, the other 
national cultures, wherefrom humanity has 


* Sce ‘Memory in Education,’ ‘by A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
Ceylon University Association, No. 5, April, 1908, 
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gazed into the dim sea of the Infinite Un- 
known. To effect this wider synthesis, are 
needed signals and interpretations, rather 
than that laborious backward march 
through the emptiness of a spiritual desert 
where one may perish by the way, or if 
not so, then weary and footsore arrive at , 
last upon one of those other headlands, only 
to learn, it may be, that there is to be 
found a less extensive prospect and a more 
barren soil. 


“Every man who is capable of judging” 
knows that the educational system of mo- 
dern India requires recasting. The task 
may be Herculean; the more reason to 
begin before it become impossible. The 
work must be done by Indian hands. It 
may be true, as Professor Geddes wrote to 
me, that 


‘The trouble is not only with the vested interests of , 
the official class, (which are sure to be protected in any 
change), but in the wooden heads, the arrested minds, 
the incompetent hands, etc, etc, of those who have gone 
through this machine, whether here or with you in India. 
It lies in your thousands of barristers and _ clerks 
and crammers, who know all the programme of the 
University of London in its darkest days...but who 
know nothing of the vital movements in literature, 
science, art, etc., by which we in some measure here 
escape or at least mitigate our official oppression, or 
even begin to modify it. 


In short, then, the strife is z0¢ between ‘Kastern and 
Western Education’ (Instruction, Cram rather) but 
between Cram and Education, and for us both alike, 
in West as in East. It is very hard indeed, upon 
your thousands of graduates to say that they must be 
considered as lost victims of,a mistake, and put aside 
as useless for practical purposes, save here and there 
the man who has the will and power to re-educate 
himself but the same is true here at home, and nothing 
could be more disastrous, I think, than for you in 
India to give your present Europeanised graduates the 
re-organizing of things; that would be continuing our 
mistake, not correcting it. But recover yourown arts, 
etc., on one hand, and wtilise also the Western pro- 
gress since the futilitarian doctrinaires and_ their 
bureaucratic successors. Learn from France—non- 
official France primarily of course—,from America on 
her non-philistine side, from Germany at her best, 
(though this is being materialised in most of the uni- 
versities or elsewhere), from the small countries you as 
yet practically ignore—Scandiiavia, Netherlands, etc. 
and soon. Don’t believe the usual contempt‘of South 
American States: they are far more advanced than 
most Europeans know: in short, open yourselves more 
widely to the Western influence—stmilia similibus 
curantur.’’ 


From such advice there is not a little to 
be learnt. But it is not true that any 
others can do for us the work that is our 
own, the re-organizat.on of Indian educa- 
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tion, if it is to be of any use, must be ac- 
complished by Indian hands. The most 
denationalised Indian is still more Indian 
than a European. It is for Indians to 
nationalize Indian education. Given the 
responsibility, and the power to act, and 
even Europeanised India will rise to the 
occasion; to those who cannot think so, 
India must appear to be not worth the 
saving. Let Indians place the control of 
education in the forefront of the national- 
ist programme. By control, let absolute 
control be meant, not merely a half con- 
trol, or a control sanctioned by some royal 
charter that may be withdrawn as easily 
as given. There is one true service, and 
one only, which England can :now render 
to the cause of Indian education; it is the 
placing of the education budget and the 
entire control of education in Indian hands. 
It will then be for us to combine with our 
own national culture, all that we may 


-the past. 
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learn trom Denmark, Hungary, and _ the 
other smaller lands more educationally — 


advanced than England, if it seems good 
to us todoso. It will be for us to develop 
the Indian intelligence through the medium 
of Indian culture, and building thereupon, 
to make it possible for India to_xesuriie her 
place amongst the nations, not merely as 
a competitor in material production, but 
as ap teacher of all that belongs to a true 
civil ‘tion, a leader of the future, as of 

Herein the ordinary English 
educator can help but little, and can hinder 
much. In the last werds of Buddha to his 
beloved disciple : 

“QO, Ananda, be ye lamps unto your- 
selves; be ye refuges to yourselves. 
Hold fast tothe dharma as toa lamp ; 
hold fast to the dharma as a refuge. 
Look not for refuge to any one beside 
yourselves,’’ 

ANANDA K, CooMARASWAMY. 


' THE PEOPLE’S ANTHEM 


When wilt Thou save the people ? 


O God of mercy, when ? 
He a 


‘ahi 


% 


Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they ; 
Let them not pass, like weeds, away— 
Their heritage a sunless day. 

God save the people. 


Shall crime bring crime for ever, 
Strength aiding still the strong ? 
Is it thy will, O Father, 
That men shall toil for wrong ? 
‘‘No”’, say Thy mountains, ‘‘No’’ Thy skies ! 


Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs be heard instead of sighs. 
God save the people. 


When wilt thou save the people ? 
O God of mercy, when ? 
The people, Lord, the people, - 


God save the people ; Thine they are, 

Thy children, as Thy angels fair ; 

Save them from bondage and despair ! 
God save the people ! 


EBENEZER ELLIOT. 





NOTES 


The Unity of India. 


It is a platitude beloved of every super- 


*, ficial and unsympathetic foreign observer 


that India is in reality a congeries of nations 
and that there is no such thing as a common 
Indian people. This’ remark is levelled 
specially against those ‘visionaries’ who 
dream of an united Indian nation and ad- 
vocate the extension of the principle of self- 


* 
government. It is argued that, there being 
no common Indian nationality, the different 
Indian races would fall upon one another as 
soon as the strong arm of the British might 
be withdrawn. But scholars and thinkers 
who can pierce beneath the surface and have 
no political purpose to serve, are ofa different 
opinion. Okakura, in his remarkable book, 
The Ideals of the East, has tried to show that 
‘Asia is one,’ that ‘the Asiatic races form a 
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single mighty web.’ But confining ourselves 
to India, we find that the greatest living 
authority on the pre-Mahomedan period of 
Indian history, Mr. Vincent A. Smith, thus 
refers to the unity of India in the very first 
chapter of his standard work,—Early History 
of Inata: 3 
“India, encircled as she is by seas and mountains, is 
indisputably a geographical unit;--and_as_ such, is 


rightly designated by one name. Her typeaf crvilisa- 
tion, too, has many features which differentiate rom 


that of all other regions of the world;’while they are 
common to the whole country, or rather continent, in a’ 


degree sufficient to justify its treatment as a unit in the 
history of human, social ayd intellectual development.” 

Indeed, had there been no such underly- 
ing unity, no Empire could have been built 
up in India in the ancient days of the 
Mahabharata, with its institution of the 
Rajasuya, in the days of Asoka, and in the 
comparatively modern times of Akbar. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, quotes Mr. Vincent Smith with 
approval in his book on Life and Labour in 
India, and adds: 

“The diversity of social phenomena in India is 
a fact visible on the surface. But the groundwork 
on which that diversity is traced—the underlying 
uniformity of life from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin—is often lost sight of.” 

The author then goes on to expand this 
idea in felicitous and thoughtful language, 
and concludes: 

‘' All its infinite variety hangs on a common thread 
of a somewhat distinctive Indian colour.” 

In the stage of nation-building at which 
we have arrived, it is more important for us 
to dwell on our resemblances than on our 
differences. We should remember what 
Okakura says on this subject: 

“We forget, in an age of classification, that types 
are after all shining points of distinctness in an 
ocean of approximations, false gods deliberately 
set up to be worshipped, for the sake of mental con- 
venience, but having no more ultimate or mutually 


exclusive validity than the separate existence of two 


interchangeable sciences.” e 


The Gagging Act of 1857. 


The following extract from ‘Kaye and 
Malleson’s History of the Sepoy Mutiny 
(Vol. III, by Colonel Malleson, pp. 11—13) 
will prove interesting, containing as it does 
the views of the gallant author of the 
standard history of the mutiny on (i) the 
Anglo-Indian and the Indian press, (ii) the 
attitude of the bureaucracy towards the 
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press, (111) the attitude of Lord Canning and 
(iv) the repressive character of the press 
legislation. Incidentally, readers will note 
that according to this expert historian the 
Bengalis are ‘alone capable of administer- 
ing the country should it fall under native 
domination.’ The Bengali of to-day feels 
his capacity in this respect, but he also 
recognises that there are other Indian races 
equally advanced who are similarly fit to 
rule. “The slander which denies this capa- 
city is really born of jealousy and is bound 
to die out in time. 


“In India the fourth estate was represented by two 
distinct bodies of men. There was the English Press 
advocating English interests, and owned and entirely 
contributed to by Englishmen. Running parallel with 
this was the Native Press, the organ of native interests, 
and owned and contributed to by natives. ...... The 
two sections acted alike as critics of the Government, 
and as arule, they performed their delicate duty with 
judgment, with temper, and with moderation. 4 


“It is true that, when dealing with individual officials, 
the press of India, Native as well as European, was 
often extremely uncompromising. It certainly called 
a spade a spade. And as the Indian officials had 
experienced none of the rough training to which the 
statesmen of Europe are subjected, and were often men 
who owed their high positions to favour rather than to 
merit, this habit of plain speaking had_ been apt to 
engender, and often did engender, feelings of rancorous 
dislike in the breasts of the criticised. 


eter Possibly the Bengali portion of the native 
press, representing a highly educated people, unversed 
in arms, but alone capable of administering the country 
should it fall under native domination, believed that 
their prospects would be greatly improved by the over- 
throw of the British power. Certainly, many of them 
not only doubted our ultimate success, but openly ex- 
pressed their doubts....... 


“This alteration in the tone of the native press was 
brought to the notice of Lord Canning early in June, 
and he was urged then to interfere, by legislative action, 
with its freedom. Unlike his colleagues, however, 
Lord Canning had been brought up in a free country. 
He had been accustomed all his life to the freedom of 
the press. He had seen in England that the law of 
the land was sufficient to put down license. He knew 
that an honest Government had no better friend than a 
free and outspoken public critic. To the solicitations 
of his councillors, then, he replied that ‘the remedy was 
worse than the disease’. 


“But a few days later, the opinions of Lord Canning 
in this respect underwent a change. On the 13th of | 
June [1857] he, for the first and only time during his 
tenure of office, went down to the Lagislative Council, 
and declaring there that the incendiary tore of the native 
press had driven him to the conclusion at which he 
had reluctantly arrived, brought forward and carried 
a measure to place the native press under restrictions 
so galling that, compared to them, the restrictions on 
the press of France during the darkest days of the 
reign of Napoleon III were light and easy’’. 

‘ 
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NOTES 


A forgotten page of history. 


The tragic career of Narendra Nath 
Gossain, the approver in the Bomb Cons- 
piracy case, who was shot dead on the 
31st August last in the Alipore Jail by 
Kanai Lal Dutt, one of the alleged cons- 
pirators, who gave it as his reason for the 
~deed that Gossain had proved a traitor to 
his country, recalls to our mind the career 
of another informer who betrayed the cele- 
brated rebel general Tantia Topi, in the 
Paron Jungles, in the heart of Central 
India, on the 7th April, 1859. This in- 
former was Raja Man Singh, a chieftain 
owing allegiance to the Maharajah Scindia 
of Gwalior, whose constancy to the Bri- 
tish, under the advice of his able minister 
Raja Dinkar Rao, saved the situation in 
Northern India. A considerable portion 
of Man Singh’s ancestral estates was con- 
‘fiscated by the Gwalior Durbar, and he 
took the field at first solely with the object 
of punishing Scindia for the wrong done 
to him, but gradually drifted into the 
hands of Tantia Topi, with his uncle and 
comrade in arms, Ajit Singh. The events 
which led to the capture of Tantia, who 
had hitherto eluded the utmost viligance 
of the British army, will now be told in 
the historian’s own language (Vol. V., 
History of the Sepoy Mutiny, by Colonel 
Malleson, p.p. 258-65) : 

“The Paron Jungles, in which Tantia Topi and 
Man Singh were hiding, constituted a portion of the 
large family estates of which Scindia had unjustly 
deprived the latter. Here they were safe, safe ab- 
solutely, so long as each should remain true to the 
other..... He [Sir Robert Napier, the officer in 
charge of the operations against Tantia] had at once 
felt certain that to capture Tantia Topi the prelimi- 
nary step was to gain Man Singh. No star of lesser 
magnitude would suffice. Now, there were strong 
grounds for believing that it might be possible to 
gain Man Singh. Hewasachief of ancient lineage 
of lofty birth, born to great possessions. To avenge 
himself on Scindia for confiscating a portion of those 
possessions, he had lost everything except the affec- 
tion of his dependants and the ground on which he 
slept; he had imperilled his head. Thenceforward, 
so long as he remained unreconciled to his liege lord, 
there was no prospect in the present—no hope in the 
future. Or such a man driven to desperation, become 
from a feudal lord an outcast, what might not be the 
effect of an offer, of free and absolute pardon with the 
prospect of intercession with Scindia for the restoration 
of some portion of his property? Impressed with this 
idea, Napier resolved to try the experiment.’’ 

(Then follows an account of how Napeir 
detailed Major Meade of Meade’s Horse, to 
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open negotiations with Man Singh’s Dewan, 
with a view to induce him to surrender, and 
how on the 2nd of April Man Singh agreed 
to Meade’s conditions, and entered the 
British camp.]| 


“Tantia Topi was still at large...... Now had _ arrived 
the time to play upon the more selfish instincts of the 
Rajah. e He had life, and security for his life; but 
what was life to a born feudal chieftain without consi- 
deration, without esteem, without position? What 
was life to a vassal lord of Scindia, disowned and 
hated gy his sovereign? The first feeling of satisfac- 
tion at escape from death passed, and life to such a 
man in such a position would become a burden. But 
could not the position be ameliorated? Yes—a signal 
service—a deed for which men would be grateful—that 
would remove the still remaining obstacles to a return 
to his position among the nobles of his country. 

‘On feelings such as these Meade worked with tact 
and skill. In many conversations which he had with 
the Rajah during the 2nd and 3rd of April he urged 
him to perform some service which should entitle him 
to consideration. His reasoning had so much effect, 
that when at 11 o’clock on the night of the second 
day—the 3rd—information reached Meade that the 
uncle of Man Singh, Ajit Singh,...... lay with a band 
of men, fifteen miles distant, in the jungle, Man Singh 
volunteered to accompany the force of a hundred and 
fifty men, at the head of which Meade immediately 
started. The little force reached at day break the 
place where Ajit Singh had been marked down, only to 
discover that he and his band had moved off during the 
night...... No one was more mortified than Man Singh. 
Ajit Singh was his uncle; Ajit Singh had been his 
comrade on the battle-field, his abettor in his revolt 
against Scindia, and although in his fury at Man 
Singh’s apostasy, as he regarded it in surrendering to 
the English, he had threatened to take his life, yet he 
stood to Man Singh in a relation than which there can 
scarcely be a closer between man and man—friend, 
comrade, uncle—and yet Man Singh grieved bitterly 
that this man had not been captured by his enemies. 
It was a first step in moral debasement—a prelude to 
one still lower ! 


“During the three days which followed, close 
observation satished Meade that Tantia Topi was 
in the Paron Jungles, and, working daily on Man 
Singh's longing desire for restoration to his former 
position, he pursuaded him to acknowledge that 
he knew where Tantia was. From this moment 
he had made up his mind to betray him. His only 
anxiety now was lest Tantia should slip through his 
fingers. At that very time, to his knowledge, Tantia 
was debating whether or not he should rejoin 
Firoze Shah. Tantia had even sent his emissaries 
to Meade’s camp to consult him on the subject. 
Were Tantia to go, the chance would be lost. No 
thought of old comradeship, of the ties of honour, 
weighed with him fora moment. He would at once 
betray him, if—yes,—if he could recover his position, 
That was his one thought..... He was desirous 
of having Sir R. Hamilton’s general assurance of 
‘consideration’ for such a service reduced to a 
specific promise..... It was quite out of Meade’s 
power to make any such promise; he could only 
assure him that he ‘might rely on any claim he 
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might establish being faithfully considered by Gov- 
ernment.’ Unable to extract more, Man Singh 
clutched at the prospect which this vague promise 
offered, and consented to betray his friend. 


“ Whilst Meade was thus negotiating with Man 
Singh, Tantia Topi had lain quiet in the Paron 
Jungles.... Tantia sent to consult Man Singh as 
to the course he should adopt. Tantia was well 
aware that Man Singh had surrendered, eyet he 
trusted him implicitly. He had placed himself 
quite in his power and had chosen his actual hiding 
place on the recommendation of the retainer to whose 
care Man Singh had consigned him..... é 


“To Tantia's message Man Singh replied that 
he would come in three days to see him, and that 
then they would decide on the action to be taken. 
Man Singh more than kept his word. At midnight 
on the third day, the 7th of April, he came to the 
hiding place, followed at a distance by the Bombay 
Sipahis. Tantia was asleep. Asleep he was seized, 
roughly awakened, and conveyed to Meade’s camp. 
He arrived there by sunrise on the morning of 
the 8th. 

‘‘Meade marched him into Sipri and tried him 
by court-martial. .... Tantia Topi was sentenced 
to be hanged. The sentence was carried into effect 
at Sipri on the 18th of April,” 


Man Singh was not the only informer in 
modern Indian history. During the state 
trial of Bahadur Shah, Ex-King of Delhi, 
and the last sovereign of the House of 
Timur, in April 1858, Ashan-ulla Khan, 
late confidential physician of the ex-king, 
turned approver, and helped in bringing 
about the sentence of transportation on his 
royal master, who had surrendered himself 
on promise of his lite being spared. Bahadur 
Shah was eventually taken to Pegu in 
Burmah, where he ended his days in peace. 


The Health of Chittagong. 


F. H. S. wrote in the Pzoneer, October 
20, 1896 (p. 5) :— 


‘ek 4 We have a statement in Mr. H. J. S. Cotton's 
History of Chittagong, * * to the effect that the town 
was, a hundred odd years ago, a sanitarium anda 
refuge for Ditchers supersaturated with malaria. It 
was not then the hotbed of disease which persistent 


neglect of sanitary laws has made it.”’ 


F. H. S. again wrote 
November 12, 1896 :— 


“On the 2ist February [1786] he (Sir Willam 
Jones) qualifies Chittagong in a letter to his friend 
Mr. Caldicott, as ‘this Indian Montpellier where the 
hillocks are covered with pepper vines and sparkle 
with the blossoms of the coffee plant’ * * * % 
Residents of Chittagong as it is, will marvel that it 
should ever have been compared to the great eighteenth 
century health resort, but gross neglect bears speedy 
fruit wn tropical climes.” 


® 
in the Puoneer, 
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The Health of Murshidabad. 


Hunter in his Statistical Account of Mur- 
shidabad (p.p. 241 et seg.) writes :— 


‘‘There are certain spots in the district, which have 
been desolated by fever within the present century, 
and which still remain deserted. Of these, the most 
conspicuous is Kasimbazar, where the old stagnant 
channel of the Bhagirathi still attests the cause of th 
pestilence which overthrew this once flourishing city. 
It is said that the place was depopulated by a mala- 
rious fever-in 1814, the year which immediately 
followed the change of course ofthe river. There are 
still a few miserable inhabitants, who haunt the banks 
of the Kasimbazar lake, as the stagnant pool is yet 
called; but their sickly condition can never be amelio- 
rated until either that lake be drained, or a current of 
fresh water be diverted into it. 

“Binagar, the residence of the celebrated Rani 
Bhawani, is said to have been destroyed in the begin- 
ning of this century by a similar catastrophe. 

The village of Mirzapur, in the thaza of the same 
name, has also been ruined by fever; * * Prior to 
1862, Mirzapur was considered avery healthy place, 
and had a large population, chiefly composed of silk a 
manufacturers and weavers, But in that year a 
virulent outbreak of malarious fever took place ; and 
itis said, that in a few months half the inhabitants 
either died or left their homes. Medical relief, was at 
length sent, and the mortality greatly diminished ; 
but at the present time the village cannot boast of a 
single healthy person. 

“A neighbouring village called Belghata has met 
with the same fate. “ # % # 

“Cholera is normally present in the district at 
almost all seasons of the year.’ 


“A Hooligan Offer.’’ 


At the time of the Bombay riots following 
the Tilak trial, an Australian Colonel offered 
to send to India ‘one of Victoria’s crack 
Militia corps’ to help in putting * down 
those disturbances. ‘The Coming Day of 
London offers the following remarks on 
that incident :— 


‘The gentle reader’ probably noticed, abouta month 
ago, that a certain Australian, Colonel Evans, who — 
appears to honour Melbourne as a resident, and is 
connected with the Sixth Australian Infantry Regi- 
inent, offered to send to India ‘one of Victoria’s crack 
Militia corps’ to help the British put down the Bombay 
disturbances. This bit of coarse brutality is what we 
have to endure as the result of our cowardly accept- 
ance of Colonial help in our raid upon the South 
African Republics. But what a hurry this Hooligan is 
in! The disturbances in Bombay are not yet beyond 
the power of Great Britain to cope with: and even a 
hae Imperialist might take this offer as an in- 
sult. 

“If we need Australia’s help at this stage, or indeed 
at any stage, to repress India’s desire for Australia’s 
measure of freedom, India is already lost tous. But, 
apart from that, what does ‘the gentle reader,’ or the 
full-blooded Imperialist, think of the offer to set one 
part of the Empire against another for bloodshed, or 
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the offer of an Australian who has got his freedom to 
shoot down an Indian who wants his? 

The Australian Premier, Mr. Deakin, was inconsi- 
derate enough to call this offer ‘chivalrous.’ He ought 
to have told this swaggering Hooligan that he was a 
perilous fool. Perhaps he has done so, in a mild way, 
behind the scenes. 


¢ A Missionary on the Indian National 
: Wovement, 


A paper on “Christian Education in 
Ceylon” by the Rev. A. G. Fraser, Principal 
of Trinity College, Kandy, has been published 
in the August number of the Ceylon Natzonal 
Review. Mr. Fraser observes as follows 
on the national movement in Eastern 
countries :— 

“Now in India and Ceylon we are faced to-day, as 
we are all over the East, with a great national move- 
ment. This movement takes many forms. It is not 
confined to, and is not the creation of political agitators, 
as the rabid part of our press makes out; I do not 

#hink any agitation has been ever raised by agitators. 
The national movement in India is part of the great 
national movement which is going on over the whole 
East. You have it in Egypt, in Persia, in Siam, in 
Ceylon, and in Japan. You have it in all these places, 
800,000,000 of our fellows in the throes of these move- 
ments. It is largely a battle for character.”’ 

But in India the national movement is 
treated by the bureaucracy as if it werea 
battle for the negation of all character. For, 
it is a favourite ‘belief’ of this class that our 
colleges impart knowledge but do not develop 
character, and this precious character is to be 

. developed by keeping students miles away 

from the national movement. 


‘* Who should pay the piper ?” 


In the article on “who should pay the 
piper?” published in this number, it has 
been said that “where the question of 
saddling India with any charges is con- 
cerned, the statesmen and politicians of 
Great Britain are for the most part strangers 
to fairness and justice.” The following 
telegram, taken from The Indian Daily News, 
furnishes an account of a recent incident 
in corroboration of this remark :-— 

“Simla, September 21st. 

“The Secretary of State, ina despatch has com- 
»municated the decision of His Majesty’s Government 
on the recommendations of the Romer Commission 
which met in London last cold weather for a division of 
military expenditure between India and England. 
Lord Morley, I understand, has decided to saddle 
India with a further increase of military expenditure to 
the tune of three hundred thousands pounds (or 45 
lakhs) per annum as additional charge for the recruit- 
ment and training of British soldiers for service in this 
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country. The capitation charge for each British 
soldier has been £7 tos. and this will now be propor- 
tionately increased. The Hon'ble Mr. Meston, 
Financial Member, is arranging to provide for this 
additional charge of 45 lakhs as the recommendations 
will be given retrospective effect from rst May last. The 
India Office was represented on this important Commis- 
sion by Sir John Edge and Lieutenant-General Sir 
Beauchamp Duff but apparently the War Office repre- 
sentatives headed by General Sir G. Nicholson got 
the better of them and hence the unsatisfactory results 
and further heavy burden on the Indian revenues. 


_ The matter is now finally settled and no amount of 


agitatigm can upset it, Itisto be regretted that the 
report of the Romer Commission was neither published 
nor placed before the House of Commons to enable a 
public discussion of this arrangement.—Our Corres- 
pondent.”’ : 

This trifle of 45 lakhs was not provided 
far in the Budget. But Mr. Meston can find 
it. But, for education and sanitation, the 
Indian Treasury always becomes suddenly 
empty. 


The Murder of Narendra Gossain. 


Kanailal Dutt, who shot the approver 
Narendra Gossain dead in the Alipur Jail, 
has been spoken of in newspapers in various 


- ways, his dwn belief being that he has killed 


a traitor to his. covntry. And it iS“saij— 
owing to this belief, he now looks more 
cheerful and enjoys better health than 
before. It is difficult to say with any 
exactitude what most people think of the 
deed. But the sale of thousands of copies 
of Kanai’s portrait in the streets may serve 
to indicate the feeling of the public. Yet 
it would be wrong to conclude that even a 
small fraction of the public approve of 
murderous deeds. They do not demur to 
the law taking its course. That is only 
what Kanai bargained for. What seems to 
be to their liking is the daring and what the 
Pioneer calls Kanai’s “ self-devotion.” 

The mind of the common man, the 
natural man, is so constituted that when 
what seems to him to be Just retribution 
overtakes anybody, the ejaculation ‘served 
right” * naturally escapes his lps. <A 
Buddha would not say so. And the Buddha 
is unquestionably our ideal. But the rest of 
mankind cannot be held to incite to or 
abet murderous deeds, simply because they 
do not occupy the high spiritual plane of the 
Buddha. 


Those Anglo-Indian papers which described 
the deed as brutal, shocking, and cowardly, 
and Kanai as a dangerous fanatic, perhaps 
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overshot the mark. The Pioneer pointed out 
that this particular murder was not more 
brutal than other murders and that the act was 
not cowardly. Kanai has been stated in the 
course of the examination of the Principal of 
Dupleix College asa witness in the Cons- 
piracy case, to have been always a well- 
behaved student. The terrorists are dlleged 
to have conspired to overthrow the British 
Government. Narendra Gossain by turning 
approver came to be looked upon as agpillar 
of the British Indian Empire. We cannot, 
therefore, blame any Anglo-Indian for con- 
sidering this particular murder blacker than 
any other. At the same time, we must say 
that the Pzroneer’s bringing in the names 
of Harmodius atd Aristogeiton in this 
connectionis not quite appropriate. For 
Narendra was neither a ‘tyrant’ hke Hippias, 
nor the younger brother of a tyrant like 
Hipparchus. An approver is a much more 
despicable creature thana tyrant. Wemust 
also repudiate the Pzoneer’s insinuation that 
we must needs enshrine Kanai’s memory in 
the absence of those of worth men. 

Bengal’s pas=cr heroism and of golden deeds 
“is not so blank as some people believe 
or pretend to believe. 

As for us Indian journalists, it 1s un- 
doubtedly true that the oracles will philip- 
pize so long as Philip is the master. The 
Penal Code, the Police and the Public Pro- 
secutor are at present masters of the situation. 
The ubiquitous and omniscient informer 
has aggravated the situation. Manliness, 
truthfulness and sincerity cannot grow in 
an atmosphere of political servitude and 
police repression. Some are of opinion, 
and there are men of undoubted worth 
among them, that character must be develop- 
ed by means of the religious and moral eleva- 
tion of the people before we can become 
entitled to political freedom. This is 
partly true. But we would ask them to 
show how character can grow, if 4 man 
must always be afraid of his shadow. Will 
they name a single religious preacher of any 
sect in India who is at present telling the 
whole truth about the political situation 
in the country? Who among them has 
rebuked the wrong-doer in high places? 
Is it the correct religious ideal to let 
the world go to the dogs? We suppose 
truthfulness is an elementary virtue of the 
religious man, and the omission to speak the 
\ 
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truth is incompatible with perfect truthful- 
ness. If our-political condition has brought 
even religious men to this pass, how 
can the character of journalists and other 
ordinary men develop in the right direction? 
But perhaps we digress. 

The gallant efforts made by the European- 
convicts Higgins and Linton to save 
Narendra are worthy of all praise. 


Politics in English and Indian 
Universities. 


Mr. M. E. Sadler is a well-known English 
educationist. His letters on ‘Education in 
England,” contributed to Indian Education of 
Bombay often contain much valuable infor- 
mation and many suggestive observations. 
The following extract, containing as it does 
information on the attitude of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities in respect to 


politico-économic questions, will not, we *® 


think, be considered too long. Mr. Sadler 
writes in Indian - Education for August, 
1908 :— 


_ “During the past month some appointments of 


~ special interest and significance have been made to 


professorial Chairs at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Mr. A. C. Pigou, Fellow of King’s College, has 
been elected to the Professorship of Political Economy 
at Cambridge in the place of Professor Alfred Mar- 
shall resigned. Mr. Pigou is one of the youngest 
of University professors, being only thirty-one years 
He is a trenchant writer, lucid in exposi- 
tion, persuasive in argument and practical in his 
treatment of economic matters. “A strong Free 
Trader, he has already taken an effective part in 
the controversy about the tariff, and his appointment 
to a high academic position will give him greatly 
extended opportunities of effective influence. It is 
fortunate that among the resident teachers at Cam- 
bridge there are in the persons of Dr. Cunningham 
and Mr. Pigou, effective representatives of the two 
contending schools of thought on the great question 
of the tariff. The two men differ in temperament 
and outlook, and represent, in striking contrast, 
the different standpoints from which the present 
controversy is approached. Dr. Cunningham is 
the more evolutionary in his analysis of the question ; 
Mr. Pigou, the more positive and mathematical. 
Dr. Cunningham, by his historical researches into 
the growth of English industry and commerce, has 
thrown the Free Trade position into historical pers- 
pective. Heis one of a group of writers who have 
predisposed the nation to look without surprise upon 
the renewed growth of nationalist tendencies in Eng- 
lish economic thought. Mr. Pigou, on the other 
hand, is one of the most alert and vigorous of the 
group of writers who challenge, at every opportunity, 
what they believe to be the practical fallacies of the 
present propaganda for tariff reform. He com- 
bines a trained power of abstract economic reasoning 
with a vivid sense of the practical question of the 
\ 
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moment. Each of these different modes of treat- 

ment is necessary if the question of the tariff is to 

be thoroughly thought out. 

It is good for the Empire and for higher educa- 
tion generally that the University of Cambridge 
should thus contain brilliant representatives of each 
of the two contending schools of thought. Teachers 
in Universities are to blame if they use the prestige 
attaching to their positions for purposes of political 

partisanship. But few things would be more injuri- 
ous to the public interest than that they should be 
muzzled on the great questions of public policy. A 
tacit convention which silenced them on such sub- 
jects would deprive men of affairs of the benefit 
which they can derive from the judgment reached 
by scholars and students after long continued and 
accurate investigation. It would also tend to deter 
men who are engaged in academic work from grap- 
pling with the practical issues arising out of their 
field of study. A University teacher, if practically 
forbidden to contribute publicly to the discussion 
of questions connected with the studies of his Chair, 
would always be tempted to devote himself to those 
parts of his subject which were remote from imme- 
diate political controversy. He would be encouraged 
* to cultivate a habit of reticence and of suspended 
judgment which would give an academic unreality 
to his teaching and permit him to shirk the laborious 
duty of applying his general principles to current 
problems. What the nation has a right to expect 
from him is entire disinterestedness, honesty in 
scientific statement, and considerate courtesy in 
utterance. But so far from having the right to re- 
quire him to abstain from expressing a clear and 
considered judgment on matters of urgent political 
importance, it cannot impose silence upon him 
without depriving itself of one of the most valuable 
means of securing intellectual thoroughness and 
scientific honesty in the discussion of affairs of state. 
The University teacher himself is in a position of 
extraordinary responsibility. Consideration for the 
divergent opinions of his colleagues and a desire 
to protect the institution to which he belongs from 
suffering through misrepresentation and misunderstand- 
ing will often cause him to be silent upon topics 
verging on controversy. But his students and (so 
far as his words reach it) the wider public look to 
him to submit to them trains of thought and con- 
clusions which reflect accurately the honest working 
of a candid mind, If, in his studies, he shrinks 
from attaching due weight to facts and arguments 
which go against his own presuppositions and are 
opposed to his own sympathies, he is guilty of one 
of the worst forms of treason. On the other hand, 
it is part of his duty to endeavour to arrive at clear 
conclusions on those points at which his own sphere 
of study touches practical affairs. What he has 
not the right to do is to shelter himself in an aca- 
demic haven and shrink from any discussion of the 
‘ practical questions of his time. 

The difficulty, however, does not end here. When 
a University teacher is so placed as to be the sole 
representative at his University of a branch of study 
thus implicated with political controversy, the res- 
ponsibility of his position is increased. He has to 
remember that any public pronouncement on his 
part upon such questions might seem to the outside 
public to be an expression, of the undivided convic- 
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tion of his University. In that case, it is his especial 
duty to guard himself against producing such a 
misunderstanding. Further, if his University draws 
alarge part of its income from contributions from 
public bodies which themselves represent all parties, 
itis especially necessary for him to avoid any ap- 
pearance of officially committing his University, 
as distinct from himself personally, to a view which 
he is bound in honesty to express, but which he 
knows to be at variance with that reached by other 
thinkers who have presumably given as much thought 
to the subject as he has done himself. But he is 
none the less bound, in critical issues, to reach his 
practi@al conclusions and at the right moment, to 
let his judgment be known. He must do so with 
considerate tact and with courteous regard for oppo- 
nents. If he fails in this tact and courtesy, he may 
go far towards justifying the inference that in his 
private studies he has been lacking in consideration 
for views opposed to his own. His habitual temper 
of mind and method of work will reflect themselves 
in what he says or writes at those critical junctures 
when he has to give public expression to a convic- 
tion reached by long trains of study and thought. 
His position, therefore, is one of very great delicacy 
and difficulty, but its duties are not fulfilled by insi- 
pidity or by the avoidance of difficult issues. The 
difficulties of the position are lessened by anything 
which habituates the public to regard all University 
workers in each subject as forming, among them- 
selves, a body of students, separated in their parti- 
cular spheres of labour but united by friendly inter- 
course and interchange of opinion upon their sub- 
jects. In that case, a man, who may be the sole 
representative of his subject at a given University, 
suffers less from an appearance of isolation. He 
is recognised as being one of a group of men who 
are engaged in the common task of studying the 
same subjects in different places of research. It 
may often happen that in matters of critical political 
controversy, these separated workers will wisely con- 
fine themselves to concerted expressions of opinion 
on points in regard to which their subjects abut upon 
political controversy. They will then speak with the 
weight of a body of experts. They will not commit 
their particular Universities, but will represent the 
considered judgment of a body of scientific investiga- 
tors. And the fact that, in such a body, there will 
almost always be at least two schools of opinion, 
each of which will give expression to its own view, 
will still further protect individuals from any sus- 
picion of political partisanship. 

One of the great advantages which the Empire 
derives from the greatness of Oxford and Cambridge 
is that at each of them the staff of teachers is so large 
as to intlude effective representatives of conflicting 
schools of thought. If either Mr. Pigou or Dr. 
Cunningham happened to be the sole exponent of 
economic thought at some recently created University 
which drew a large part of its resources from public 
contributions, it would be much more difficult for either 
of them to give free and frequent expression to his 
opinion upon economic matters about which there is 
sharp political dispute. The fact that both of them 
are resident in one University enables them, to the 
great advantage of the nation, to speak and write quite 
freely on these subjects, without involving their 
University, as such, in any suspicion of partisanship. 
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It is also an advantage to the nation that Oxford 
and Cambridge enjoy revenues which make them 
independent of any local or governmental claims. As 
our treatment of social questions becomes more scien- 
tific, and as the range of University studies widens, 
the points of contact between academic teaching and 
political debate will increase in number. The ques- 
tion, therefore, of academic freedom and of tite right 
of individual teachers to express a judgmegt upon 
political issues, may hereafter become one of great 
practical importance. It 1s to the interest of the 
nation that the Universities should be free. They are 
the move likely to remain free because two of the 
greatest of them are independent of governmeftal or 
local subsidy and so large as to include among the 
distinguished vepresentatives of each branch of study, 
men of very different schools of thought. 

Should not our professors in Government 
and other colleges be free to teach political 
economy and history with direct reference 
to contemporary problems and controversies 
in the country? 

In India the swadeshi-boycott movement 
is nothing more than a politico-economic 
movement. But as it clashes with the selfish 
interests of Britons, it is treated in practice 
as almost criminal, though many a bureau- 
crat professes to be friendly to “honest” 
swadesht. We suppose “honest” means 
harmless to British interests. But that is by 
the by. The boycott acts as only a sort of 
non-official or extra-legal, but not illegal, 
tariff. So wedo not see any reason why a 
professor should not advocate it even in his 
class-room. But Prof. Benikanta Datta of 
Agra has been dismissed only for taking part 
in swadesht meetings outside the College. In 
Calcutta Professor Krishnakumar Mitra has 
severed his connection with the City College 
asthe University evidently objected to his 
taking part in political agitation, which in 
Bengal of to-day is synonymous with the 
swadeshi-boycott movement. And his College, 
to which he has devoted his whole life, has accept- 
ed his resignation! All schools, including 
members of the managing committee, must 
give a written undertaking not to mix 
themselves with political agitation, ,which 
includes the swadeshi movement. 

Principles change their complexion and 
character with the climate. What is am- 
brosia in Oxford and Cambridge is poison 
in Calcutta. King Edward congratulates 
the Sultan oi Turkey on his granting a con- 
stitution to his subjects. King Edward’s 
servants treat our demand for similar self- 
rule as almost seditious. 


It is said 20 out of about 500 schools have 


recognition from Universities. 
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not yet furnished the required undertaking, 
and the Bhola School in Eastern Bengal 
has refused to give it. We could wish the 
figures were the other way. But even one ins- 
tance of manliness is better than none. Weare 
glad that at least one school has recognised 
the supreme value of manhood. Book-learn-- 
ing is good, but not at the sacrifice of man-* 
hood and civic rights. Some of the world’s 
greatest men have been illiterate or almost 
so. And cannot knowledge be imparted with- 
out affiliation to an officialised university? 
Even in India there are several Schools and 
Colleges doing good work, without any 
It is true 
unless one reads in an affiliated institution 
one has no chance of becoming a pleader, 
or a Government servant. But these are 
not the only professions even in India. 

The City College of Calcutta is affiliated 
to the local university and has a staff of 
able men; it belongs to a heterodox body 
and is worked at a loss and has heavy debts 
still to pay. The Hardwar Gurukul is not 
affiliated to any university, and cannot 
boast of more learned professors than 
the City College, and it too belongs to 
a heterodox sect. But it has no debts and 
at each anniversary receives donations to 
the tune of some thirty, forty or fifty 
thousand rupees mostly from Hindus. What is 
the reason? Because the Gurukul pursues an 
ideal,—a wrong ideal, if you please, but an 
ideal all the same: and it has the courage of 
its convictions, and sufficient faith in God 
and in the nation to do without official grants 
or recognition. Raja Rammohun Roy, the 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj, was charac- 
terised by Mr. W. Adam as a man who 
would be free or not be at all. The City 
College belongs to his followers. Is it 
keeping up the traditions of the Raja’s 
character ? 

And there is no rule or regulation 
of the Calcutta University which makes it 
obligatory to obey the Risley Circular. 
That was in no case a condition preéce- 
dent to recognition or affiliation. And 
therefore the University has no legal right to 
disaffliate any institution for disobeying 
the Circular. If need be a test case may 
be instituted in a court of justice. It is true 
the University rules and regulations may be 
easily changed with the help of an official 
majority, even the University Act itself 
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may be amended. But that is no reason 
why we should submit, before such changes 
or amendments have been made. 

We have commented upon the surrender 
of the City College to the University, not 
because other Colleges have acted more bold- 
ly, but because it has been the first victim. 


Boycott and the Anglo-Indian Attitude. 


Ever since the boycott of British goods 
was declared in Bengal, Anglo-Indian jour- 
nalists have been shouting at the top of 
their voice that it has been a failure. It is 
wonderful, this three-year-long denuncia- 
tion of a still-born movement. We did not 
know before that a dead horse required to 
be killed so persistently for three long years. 

We will take it for granted that the 
boycott has been a failure. What is 
there in that failure for Anglo-Indians 
to exult in? Are they proud of the fact 
that a country which in the pre-British 
period supplied the civilised world with 
cotton and silk fabrics, cannot under 
British rule clothe even itself? Do they 
mean to tell the world that this conversion 
of a rich industrial country into a helpless 
and poor agricultural one is one of the 
proud achievements of British rule? The 
decay of Indian industries was due either 
to deliberate crushing, or to neglect on the 
part of the State. Anglo-Indians may 
choose either of the two alternatives or 
both. There is no third. It cannot be 
that we lost our industrial capacity all of a 
sudden in some unaccountable way, whilst 
Western nations developed it as suddenly 
in an equally mysterious manner. 


House-searches by the police. 


When some time ago the Sanjibani office 
was searched, on going to enquire what the 
police had found there, we saw heaps of 
waste paper, dust, sooty cobwebs, and 
things of that sort piled up in front of the 
house. House-searches are very annoying 
and inconvenient, but that we thought was 
the silver lining in the cloud. If the police 
would do the house-cleaning a little more 
thoroughly and whitewash the houses too, 
we dare say house-searches would soon 
become a very popular institution. Even 
now, it would seem as if having one’s house 
searched was becoming quite the correct 
thing. In fact it happens not infrequently 
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nowadays that friends meeting on the public 
roads, instead of exchanging the usual greet- 
ings, ask each other when their houses 
are going to be searched. More. A friend 
meeting a journalist the other day asked 
him when he was going to be imprisoned. 
The journalist replied with doleful looks 
that %oing to jail, even transportation, had 
become a bad job, and that therefore he had 
been racking his brains to invent a new 
way, of becoming famous, but had not yet 
succeeded. Well, well,—good cometh out 
of evil. It is not a bad thing altogether 
that people are getting accustomed to house- 
searches, hajut, imprisonment andworse. 

Except the harassment and inconvenience 
that a search causes to people in general, 
and the pecuniary loss and the loss of time 
which it inflicts on traders and professional 
men, there 1s nothing wrong in these searches. 
We propose, therefore, that Government 
should lay down a scale of fees to be paid 
to the occupier of the house searched accord- 
ing to his income and the time spent in the 
search. This should satisfy all parties. 
When this is done, we can guarantee there 
will be hundreds of applications submitted 
to Mr. Halliday by the citizens of Calcutta to 
have their houses searched. And so if every 
house were searched all Anglo-Indians 
would be able to sleep peacefully, assured 
that their lives and property were safe and 
that the British Empire was not going to be 
overthrown very soon. 


Dacoities and Sham Searches. 


-While the Police are after big game, 
viz., anarchists, and seditionists (including 
Swadeshists), dacoits are having a merry 
time of it. Some of them have not 
yet given up the old-fashioned methods 
of violence and torture. But others 
have begun to patronize the more up- 
to-date method of wearing police uni- 
forms, and pretending to be searching a 
house. And such is the reputation for 
gentleness and honesty which the police 
enjoy in our country that when these 
counterfeit policemen carry off currency 
notes, coin and jewellery, under threats of 
shooting down the owner, no suspicion is 
roused in his mind. And what can he do, 
even if there be some lurking suspicion? 
As a law-abiding subject of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, he cannot keep arms with- 
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out a license and without doing puja to the 
powers that be, which the dacoits manage to 
do. That is a special beauty of the Arms 


Act, which no free nation can appreciate or ~ 


enjoy. Therein lies our superiority. 
“India’s Hoarded Wealth’! 


While thousands and not  usoften 
millions of our people die every year of 
famine and pestilence, some wiseacres have 
raised the cry of India’s hoarded wealth. 
We wonder, if there be so much hoarded 
wealth in India, why, for one thing, the 
rate of interest in India isso high. Thanks 
to Lancashire, industries are not yet'safe ; 
but usury is,—Lancashire not competing 
in this business. But still the rates are 
high. There is no reason why capital should 
be shy in this field of investment. 

Indians, beware! There’s a chiel amang 
ye taking notes! 


The Shyness of Capital. 


The bureaucratic complaint is that In- 
dian capital is shy. And it is taken for 
granted that it is due to a vice in our blood. 
But it isnotso. Wetrace the first stages 
of this shyness to the days of John Com- 
pany when transit duties and internal 
customs were the fashion. And now there 
is not much capital left in the country. 
But let us support our statement by an 
extract from the Hon’ble Frederick shore’s 
“Notes on Indian Affairs.” 


_ “We hear loud complaints of the impoverishment of 
the people, the falling-off in the internal trade, and the 
decline instead of the increase of manufactures. Is it 
to be wondered at? 
cipated from the intolerable vexation to which all 
merchants are exposed by our internal customs? Mr. 
Trevelyan observes, that ‘the profession of the merchant 
in the interior of the country is both unpleasant and 
disreputable, on account of the complete state of 
dependence in which the most respectable people are 
placed, on the meanest custom-house officer.” ‘When 
respectable people in the provinces, who have capital 
lying idle in their hands, and who, probably, com- 
plain of the difficulty of finding employmen® for it, 
are asked why they: do not engage in trade, they 
almost invariably reply, that they cannot submit to 
<upplicate every low custom house officer on four 
rupees a month, who has the power of detaining their 
goods, under pretence of searching them.” * * * * 
Native gentlemen at Delhi have, for the sake of em- 
ploying their capital, engaged in the shawl-trade 
with Benares. The result has always been the deten- 
tion of their goods at some custom-house, and their 
giving up the pursuit, after having suffered heavy 
losses. The poor natives of India submit to all this, 
as they do to every other extortion and oppression 


Could any other result be anti-- 
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which they suffer at our hands, because they look upon 
redress as hopeless; but hear the bitter complaints 
which were made to Lieutenant Burnes, (who knew 
nothing of our custom-house system,) by the merchants 
of Bokhara. They actually declared that the vexa- 
tious annoyances and extortion practised on merchants 
in the British-Indian provinces, were infinitely 
greater than they experienced in Russia, Peshwar, 
Kabool, or Bokhara! * * * * te 

The effect of this system upon manufactures is to™ 
discourage all on a large scale, and to cause the whole 
of different processes to be performed in a petty way, 
on the same spot, however inferior those employed 
may be for some parts of the work, and however un- 
suited the locality ,may be. Where business is 
carried on, on a large scale, the materials must, of 
course, often be brought in small quantities from a 
considerable distance, so that the great manufacturer 
has to pay a double duty—once on the raw material, 
and again on the finished article; while the small 
manufacturer and dealer, who goes not beyond the 
line of chokies either to procure the raw material, 
or to sell his goods, avoids the payment of all duty. 
Shawls are, by our extraordinary system, made to pay 
a double duty, both together amounting to 20 per 
cent.; leather pays three times, altogether 15 per 
cent. ; cotton four times, before it is made into cloth, 
altogether 174 per cent. So many articles are liable 
to double and treble duty, because the same pass 
which has been taken out for the raw material does 
not correspond with the manufactured article.” 


Then in a postscript Mr. Shore adds :— 


“We have for years been vaunting the splendid 
triumph of English skill and capital in carrying cotton 
from India to England, and, after manufacturing it 
there, bringing the cloth to India, and underselling 
the natives. Is this any way surprising, under such 
an intolerable system as is above described; and 
while the staples of India are almost proscribed at 
home? In fact, if this be continued much _ lo-iger, 
India will, ere long, produce nothing but food just 
sufficient for the population, a few coarse earthen 
ware pots to cook it in, anda few coarse cloths. 
Only vemove this incubus, and the tables will very soon 
be turned. The other is the great self-complacence 
with which we talk of the confidence -reposed by the 
people in our government, judging from the large 
sums which they invest in the Government funds. 
What are they to do with their money? -* #* #8 
Government, in their ignorance, have done all they 
can to annihilate trade and manufacturer, which 
they will, unless they change their measures, accom- 
plish in a few years more (the number of boats laden 
with goods which used to leave Furrukhabad twelve 
or fourteen years ago, was at least treble what 
it is at present). Five or even four per cent. is better 
than nothing; but it needs not the gift of prophecy 
to foresee, that *« * if the’ landed tenures in the 
North-Western Provinces were placed on a footing of 
security, and if trade and manufactures were toler- 
ated,—they do not require encouragement, but only 
to be exonerated from the present customs and du- 
ties —not only would Government be unable to bor- 
row at such low interest, but the price of the existing 
funds would speedily fall.” 


For more detailed information the reader 
is referred to the article on “The Ruin of 
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NOTES 


Indian Trade and Industries” in our last 
April number. 


“King Bhoj and the Image.” 


There was a throne left by King Vikra- 
maditya which was supported by thirty- 
two images. When Bhoj became king of 
“whe country, he wished to ascend that 
throne. But when he was about to do so, 
one of these quaint images forbade him, 
and asked whether he possessed the heroism, 
the liberality and other virtues of King 
Vikrama. And so the story of the Dvatrim- 
sat Puttalcka (the thirty-two images) goes 
on. Mr. Surendranath Gangull’s picture is 
based on this story. 


Elephanta Caves. 


The island of Elephanta is situated in 
Bombay Harbour at a distance of a few 
miles from the city. It is called Gharapuri 
by the Hindus. The name Elephanta was 
first given by the Portuguese from a large 
stone elephant which stood near the old 
landing place on the south side of the 
island. This elephant ‘was thirteen feet 
in length and seven feet and four inches 
in height; but its head and neck dropped 
off in September, 1814, and subsequently 
the body sank down into a shapeless mass 
of stone, which, in 1864, was removed to 
the Victoria Gardens in Bombay. 

The island is about three miles in circum- 
ference, is beautifully wooded and interlaced 
with a very pretty creeper, which remains in 
bloom six or seven months in the year. 
There are many extremely pretty varieties of 
the beetle and many beautiful specimens of 
butterflies. The view from the front of the 
Great Cave is one of exceeding beauty. 

There are in all five caves, but seldom or 
ever are any visited but the Great Cave, 
which stands about 250 feet above the 
level of the sea. It faces the north and is 
entirely hewn out of a hard compact species 
of trap rock. 

These caves are supposed to have been 
made in the 6th century A. C. by the Hindu 
*Raja, King Banasura of Kanada; but there 
is some uncertainty about the date. 

From the front entrance to the back, the 
Great Cave measures about 130 feet and 
measures the same from east to west; its 
height is about 17 feet. 

This temple has not been regularly used as 
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a place of worship for generations, still on 
occasions of Shiva festivals it is used, espe- 
cially by Hindus of the Bania caste, and at 
the Shivaratri festival, just before the first 
new moon falling after the middle of Febru- 
ary, a religious fair is held here. Now, as 
this is the greatest of the Shiva festivals, the 
fact of its being held at Elephanta indicates 
that it must once have been the principal, if 
not the oldest, temple of Shiva in the neigh- 
bourhgod. 

The visitor sees the caves with mingled 
feelings. Surely these could not have been 
the work of any but a free and powerful 
race, bold to conceive and equally bold 
in execution. “The ancient Hindus have 
left marks of their greatness and originality 
in all fields of human activity, and these 
caves area memorial of their greatness in 
art. Nor were these sculptures merely art. 
The very treatment shows that what is now 
mere mythology must once have been living 
symbolism, having the power to stimulate 
the imagination, to inspire awe, and to 
influence human life and character. 

The descriptions of the sculptures we 
have reproduced are as given in the “ His- 
tory of Elephanta Caves” compiled by 
Captain W. T. peBurgh, Superintendent 
of the caves. 

The Trimurt:—The central figure represents 
Brahma, the Creator; that on the right is 
Vishnu, the Preserver ; and Shiva, the des- 
troyer on the left. This is the most striking 
of the sculptures. It is called Trimurti, 
which means érz three, and murtz, figure or 
representation, wz., the three-faced bust. 
Brahma holds a pomegranate in his left 
hand; Vishnu holds a lotus flower in his 
left hand; Shiva holds a cobra. The 
meaning of the pomegranate is creation; 
that of the lotus, preservation; and that of 
the cobra, destruction. The figures on each 
side are supposed to be door-keepers, each 
attended by a dwarf. 

Ardhanariswara—This represents Shiva 
in his double character as male and female 
personification of nature in the one form. 
This figure has four arms, namely, two of a 
male and two of a female. One of his 
arms rests on the sacred bull Nandi. 

On the left hand side of the spectator is 
Brahma, sitting on his throne, carried by 
five swans; and inthe recess is Indra, the 
God of the Firmament, who is riding on the 
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celestial elephant “Airavat.” On the right 
hand side is Vishnu, sitting on Garuda, or 
Suparna, the king of the feathered tribes, 
half eagle and half man, and the small 
figures which you see above represent angels. 
At the bottom, on the right hand side, are 
two females, one with a mirror in her hand, 
and the other with a cow’s tail fan. e 

The Linga Shrine.—This shrine has a door 
on each side of it, four in all, and two door- 
keepers to each. One of these door-keepers, 
the one on the left of the door facing south, 
is the best preserved statue in the cave. 
(See the second view of the Linga Shrine). 
Several artists have come out recently [1904] 
from England to photograph it. In the 
centre of the room stands a base or altar, in 
the centre of which is placed the Linga. 
This plain stone, the mysterious symbol 
representative of Shiva as the male energy 
of production, or source of the generative 
power in Nature, by Europeans is called the 
‘Wishing Stone,” and is believed to havea 
marvellous power to believers. There are 
two holes in the upper and lower part of 
each door, sockets for door-posts to fit in. 
When this temple was in use, De Couto tells 
us that the four gates of this shrine were 
never opened, except once a year, on the 
day of the greatest festivity. At the Shiva- 
ratri festival, the Linga is still specially wor- 
shipped, and is much resorted to by Hindu 
barren women of the Bania caste. 

A strange coincidence-—li the visitor will 
look at the statue on the right of the door 
of this Linga Chapel which faces the east, 
(see the left-hand figure in the second view), 
he will see a very striking resemblance to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the late Queen 
Victoria and Empress of India. 

The marriage of Shiva and Parvat1.—Re- 
presents the marriage of Shiva and Parvati, 
in which she stands at his right hand, a 
position which the wife only occupies ‘on 
the day of her marriage. She slightly in- 
clines her head, as if bashful, ‘and is 
being pushed forward by Himalaya, her 
father. At Shiva’s left, crouching on his 
hams, is Brahma, who is represented as act- 
ing the part of priest in the ceremony. 
Behind stands Vishnu. In his right hand he 
holds a lotus, and the back left hand a 
Chakra. On the extreme right hand stands 
Mena, the mother of the bride, and the 
female figure over the bride’s head is, per- 
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haps, Sarasvati. On Parvati’s right hand 
stands a female chdémara-bearer, and behind 
her is Chandra, the Moon God, bearing a 
pot of water for the marriage ceremony. 
Above Shiva’s head are a male between two 


females, and above them two smaller 
figures. On the other side are six more 
figures. 


ve 
Above are the band of heavenly choristers. 


Indians Abroad. 


The indignities and persecution to which 
Indians are being subjected in South Africa, 
Canada and other foreign lands, are enough 
to goad a nation todesperation. But our 
brethren abroad are facing their trials like 
men, without recourse to. violence, though 
with indomitable pluck. And our sisters 
are proving quite worthy helpmeets to them. 
Surely such men and such women were not 
born to live the degraded life of slaves} 
When the mind is not subdued, that is 
true victory. What does it matter, whether 
the body is imprisoned or suspended from 
the gallows? A free honorable life alone is 
worth living. 

South African Indians of all sects and 
races, far from flying from danger, are 
courting it. Rich merchants, in order to 
assert the rights of free men and to show 
their practical sympathy with poor Indian 
hawkers, are taking to the work of hawking 
without licenses, and are going to jail iny 
consequence. Indians from Natal are enter-— 
ing the Transvaal to establish their right 
to enter that colony and are being sent to 
jail. We reproduce from Indian Opinion™ of 
Phoenix, Natal, the portraits of six of these 
South African heroes.. Mr. C. K. Thambi 
Naidoo has gone to jail three times—-twice 
with hard labour—for conscience’ sake. Imam 
Abdul Kadir Bawazeer, Chairman of the 
Hamidia Islamic Society, Johannesburg, and 
Assistant Priest of the Hamidia Mosque, was 
imprisoned with hard labour for hawking 
without a license. Mr. Sorabji Shapurji of 
Adajan was sentenced to one month’s 
hard labour for being an unregister d 
Asiatic in the Transvaal. Messrs Parsee, 
Rustomjee, M. C. Anglia and Dawad 
Mahomed of Capetown, proceeded to 
Johannesburg to assert their rights, and 
were imprisoned for being there without 

# All well-to-do English-knowing Indians should subscribe 


of this weekly. The annual subscription is only 
17s, including postage. 





Mr. Parser Rustomyjeg, Mr. M. C. ANGLIA, 
Mr. Dawap MaHomen. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
The art of kicking and being kicked made safe! 
THE SPLEEN PROTECTOR. 
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It is almost as natural for a healthy human animal to kick as it 1s for a horse ora 
cow. And kicking is a delightful pastime too. But it is deeply to be deplored that 
Indians should have maliciously cultivated and developed very big spleens, which are 
ruptured at the slightest touch of a human animal’s boots, so that the possessors of these 
enlarged spleens die. The result is that sometimes some kickers are hauled up before 
criminal courts on frivolous charges of murdering Indians. It is sad to reflect what 
trouble and expense the kickers are put to, and how much of the time of the British 
Indian Law Courts is wasted in trying these vexatious cases. Sometimes the kickers have 
even to pay a fine, or even to go to jail for some weeks! Such a case happened recently 


at Delhi. 


In order to save kickers such trouble and expense in future, and to prevent the waste 
of the time of the Law Courts, we hav¢ invented a Spleen-protector, set with steel spikes, 
which may be worn like a belt. It protects the spleen effectively. A vigorous kick causes 
no harm to the man kicked, and the kicker’s foot smarts only slightly. The kicker, in the 
experiment, photographed above, hurt his foot, only because his boots were not stout. 


Supplied. free to coolies. For kickers the price is Re. 1 each. 


As Indians have developed spleens within their skulls also, we have invented a 
spleen-protector for that part of the body, too. 


APRAKASH GUPTA, 
E , Ghaebpur, Dhaka (DACCA). 


NOTES 


getting themselves registered. Many others 
have dared and suffered ina similar manner. 
These soldiers of a bloodless ight are worthy 
of all honor for their heroism and for fight- 
ing together in a patriotic struggle, though 
belonging to different sects. 


Indians at home and abroad. 


In strange and humiliating contrast with 
the heroic conduct of our sisters and 
brethren abroad has been the conduct of 
us stay-at-home Indians in Rawalpindi, 
Lahore, Midnapur, &c., where some arrests, 
imprisonments, house-searches, W&c., have 
thrown the people into a state of panic. 
What is the cause of this difference? We 
are in our own country, millionsin number, 
and cannot be deported wholesale, as the 
Transvaal Indians can be, by main force. 
We think the free atmosphere of a sell- 
Severning colony has given free play to 
the innate heroic qualities of our sisters and 
brethren in South Africa. They are more- 
over a small compact body, with few, if 
any, traitors, spies, informers, and suchlike 
vermin in their midst. Whatever the causes 
of our extreme nervousness may be, we 
must be men, we must remember that ‘ to 
be weak is miserable, doing or suffer- 
ing.” 

To know the reality is a great blessing 
es a privilege. The sooner we are un- 

Wee ivedsas regards our political status the 
‘better. The keeping of under-trial prisoners 
in solitary cells, which at Midnapur are 
stated by a correspondent of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika to be bed-rooms, dining- 
rooms and privies combined, the search of 
the houses of respectable persons on the 
suspicion of keeping stolen property, &c., 
are mere trifles. Worse things have happened 
in Calcutta during the Police riots, and may 
happen again. 


The worship of manhood. 


It is a very welcome sign of the times 
that our young men and young women have 
become worshipers of heroism and daring. 
We do not mind if in their ardour, they 
“sometimes consider the sober counsels of 
us, their elders, as proceeding from timidity. 
We know there come moments in the 
history of every nation when the flinging 
away of lives in reckless daring is the height 
of economy. We know and appreciate the 
value of daring as mere daring. But we 
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believe we know our present needs, too. 
We need the daring to plan the national 
edifice boldly, and the persistent energy to 
build it up year after year, nay, generation 
after generation, if need be, by silent drud- 
gery. 

Our manliness should flow in the channel 
of service, rather than in that of retaliation 
and vengeance. 

There is so much cowardice, so much 
ignorance, so much impurity, so much 
poverty, so much illness, in the land, that 
we cannot afford to spend an iota of our 
enthusiasm and energy in any other work 
than that of making our people brave and 
strong, enlightened and pure in morals, 
healthy and wealthy. 


Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji's birthday. 


Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, our revered leader, 
completed the eighty-fourth year of his 
strenuous, heroic, patriotic, and beneficent 
life last month. May he live long in the 
land of his birth in his mortal body to cheer 
and inspire and serve as a beacon light to 
his countrymen! He calls upon his country- 
men to work for their motherland without 
resorting to violence. We concur. But 
when he urges us to have faith in and 
appeal to the sense of justice and con- 
science of the British people for our poli- 
tical salvation, we cannot follow ;—-and 
that, not because we are in a position to 
controvert his opinion, but because we have 
not had the same experience as he. 


In the. midst of the encircling gloom, 
we find no ray of hope except in faith in 
the God of Righteousness. God’s righteous- 
ness 1s not an extra-cosmic force, no doubt; 
--it works through human _ righteousness. 
But we have less and less hope that it will 
work through British righteousness. For 
the British are now imperialists, and 
imperialism*means unbelief, and unbelief is 
the sign of a decadent race not wise and 
strong enough to accept righteousness as its 
rule of conduct. 


Next to faith in God, our hope in our- 
selves lies, in our own strength and 
righteousness, if we can be strong and 
righteous. : 


The Closing of Lancashire Mills. 


More than 500 mills in Lancashire are 
closed, and the rest have ceased to work 
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full time. From 4 to r2 hundred thousand 
operatives are likely to be thrown out of 
employment. Thousands are without work 
already. Scuffles with the police have 
taken place. Recourse to violence to draw 
the attention of the authorities, is being 
advocated. The English are not going to 
die of hunger in silence. Consequently 
large sums have already become available 
for the relief of the unemployed. If our 
famine-stricken masses could know, these 
things, they would become more demonstra- 
tive. The Indian boycott of British goods, 
added to the famine in India, seems to 
have to some extent brought about this 
result. 


i Mountaineering. 


Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman’s recent 
ascent of some hitherto unexplored Hima- 
layan glaciers has received just praise. The 
guides and coolies are, however, too often 
left without their meed of praise. They are 
not so well-fed or well-clad as explorers 
are, nor is there in their case that spur to 
action which the prospect of fame or the 
satisfaction of having done valuable scien- 
tific work supplies. So far, therefore, as 
pluck and the mere power of enduring 
hardships are concerned, the Indian moun- 
tain cooly is at least the equal of the Eu- 
ropean explorer. The pity is that Indian 
men belonging to the upper strata of socie- 
ty do not usually cultivate manly hobbies. 
We know many legitimate paths of daring 
are closed to an enslaved nation. But that 
is all the greater reason why we should 
throng the iew that are left open. 


Belief in the loyalty of Indians and 
the Arms Act. 


In times of trouble large numbers of Indians 
of a certain class and type, loudly declare 
their loyalty to the British throne. These 
declarations are accepted as sincere. .At the 
same time the rigours of the Arms Act are 
not relaxed, but are on the contrary increas- 
ing day by day. Considering how law- 
abiding Indians fare at the hands of dacoits 
and other bad men and wild animals, 
what stands in the way ofthe repeal of 
the Arms Act, if not distrust of Indians? 
How long are both Government and its 
loyal subjects destined to live in a fool’s 
paradise ? 
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Eastern Parliaments and their English 
Critics. 


The Persian civil war arising out of the 
granting of a constitution to Persia has 
given occasion to some English critics to 
sneer at Oriental representative institutions. 
They also grin whenever the Turkish Cons 
titution is mentioned. We suppose English 
men know their own history. Did they be- 
come fit for self-government all of a sudden 
or as soon as they got their Parliament? 
Did they get their Parliament after becom- 
ing fully fit for representative government? 
Not to mention minor troubles and dissen- 
tions, was not the Civil War in Charles 
I’s reign as much a fight between the 
Parliament and the Monarch as the present 
troubles in Persia? Is not the Japanese 
Parliament a success? 


Indian Mussulmans and the Turkish , 
Constitution. 


The Turkish Empire is inhabited by 
various races and sects as India is. The 
Sultan has nevertheless granted a constitu- 
tion to his subjects, and he is the religious 
head of the Sunni sect at least. What do 
Indian Mussalmans think of representative 
institutions now? Is Aligarh more orthodox 
or the Sultan? 


Mr. Cumming’s Report. 
g -—™ 


Mr. J. G. Cumming’s report on “Techni-\ 
cal and Industrial Education in Bengal” 
is divided into two parts: ‘“Yechnical and 
Industrial Instruction in Bengal, 1888— 
1908,” and “Review of the Industrial 
Position and Prospects in Bengal in 1908 
with special reference to the Industrial 
Survey of 1890.” Both the parts contain 
much valuable material. We intend to 
deal with the report in future in some 
detail. It would be good if the second part 
could be reprinted in a cheap form, with 
translations into the vernaculars. 


Catholic vs. Protestant in England. 


The recent eucharistic procession of the > 
Roman Catholics in England gave rise to & 
angry feelings in Protestant breasts in that 
free country, and might have led to serious 
disturbances, if the Catholics had not been 
deprived of some of their rights. More, if 
England had been-under foreign rulers, and 
if religious bigotry had been sought to be 
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exploited by these rulers in pursuance of 
a “divide and rule” policy, blood would 
have flowed in no stinted measure. Eng- 
land, then, has representative institutions 
not because there is no religious rancour 
there, but in spite of it. But the existence 
yof different religious sects in India is made 
one of the excuses by the representatives of 
the same country for withholding self- 
government from us. 


The 16th of October. 


The 16th of October is approaching. It 
will not be enough if only Bengali men and 
women in and outside Bengal feel their 
oneness on that day and revive the memory 
of the insult that was offered to them on 
the same date three yearsago. The waves of 
the partition agitation have passed beyond 
the confines of Bengal and Bengali homes. 

“That shows that non-Bengali Indians have 
realised that the insult to Bengal is an in- 
sult to all India, that what affects the 
solidarity of Bengal, affects the solidarity 
of the Indian nation as well. It is meet, 
therefore, that all Indians should celebrate 
the anniversary of the 16th of October with 
fitting solemnity and ceremony. 

As for Viscount Morley’s “settled fact,” 
we need not mind it. Nothing is more 
ridiculous than the attempt of human be- 

poms to Jssume the role of Destiny. 


British rule and popular Government 
in the East. 


There was a time when all notable Indian 
politicians considered the establishment of 
British rule in India providential. One of 
the main reasons why they thought so was 
their belief that British rule would lead 
to the introduction of representative govern- 
ment in India sooner than in other Oriental 
countries. Mr. Lalmohun Ghose as Presi- 
dent of a Madras Session of the Indian 
National Congress was, we believe, the 
first erninent Indian politician to openly 
repudiate this “providential” theory, to 
which we do not know how many still 
cling. Japan has got representative govern- 
ment, Persia has got it and is fighting to 
keep it, Turkey has got it, and China is 
about to get it. Viscount Morley, the 
earthly providence of India, says, however, 
that as far as his poor (poor, indeed !) 
imagination can pierce into the future, he 
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sees nothing but absolute government for 
India. This contrast has set ll educated 
Indians a-thinking as to what might have 
been, if—. But what is the use of specu- 
lation ? 


The Midnapur Conspiracy, 


Besides the lawyers engaged on both 
sides in the so-called Midnapur Conspiracy 
Case, the only person who can derive some 
comfort from it, is Mr. Weston, the Magis- 
trate of Midnapur. The Czar of all the 
Russias has, we believe, more conspirators 
to be afraid of, than any other living mon- 
arch. But we do not think even that 
important personage has in any single town 
of his empire of the size of Midnapur so 
many as 23 centres of conspiracy harbouring 
154 conspirators, as Midnapur is said to do. 
Well might Mr.- Weston feel proud! It is 
no common man against whom so many 
persons in so many centres are alleged to 
have conspired. 


The Prayag Sugar Company, Ltd. 


We are glad to learn that the leading 
men of Allahabad are going to make their 
own sugar. In the United Provinces, the 
trading instinct is still keener among the 
wealthier classes than in Bengal. We are 
not therefore surprised to learn that a con- 
siderable proportion of the shares has al- 
ready been sold. We wish the venture all 
SUCCESS. 


The Puja Vacation. 


A considerable proportion of our young 
men, and of educated men in general, will 
spend the Puja Holidays in their village 
homes. If they will only fraternise with 
the poorer classes as their fathers.did, that 


qos 


will be an immense gain to the caus®~or~ 


humanity and nationality. That will give 
them an insight into village life, which is 
the true life of the nation. They will then 
be in g better position to work for the 
nation. 


“The Present Crisis.’’ 


When a deed is done for Freedom, through 
the broad earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic trembling on 
from East to West, 

And the slave where’er he cowers feels the 
" soul within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the 
energy sublime 
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Of a century bursts full blossomed on the 
thorny stern of Time. 


Through the walls of hut and palace shoots 
the instantaneous throe 


When the travail of the-Ages wrings earth’s 
systems to ahd fro; 
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At the birth of each New Era with a recog- 
nising start 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing 
with mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child 
leaps beneath the Future’s heart. 

—Lowell. ¥ 
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Hours with Nature—by Rat Ram Brahma Sanyal 
Bahadur, C.M.Z.S. Second edition. Calcutta. City 
Book Society, 64, College Street. Llustrated. Cloth. 
Pp. t0+174. . 


The author’s name is a guarantee that the book 
contains no rubbish. As a matter of fact it is a nicely 
got-up book writtén in a charming style and containing 
a good deal of valuable information about what we 
see around us but about which we care to know so 
little. It is calculated to stimulate an interest in 
Natural History amongst our young men and _ is 
strongly recommended for their perusal. 


The Story of the Ramayana—A paper read before the 
Transvaal Theosophical Soctety at Fohannesburg 
on the 2ist Fuly, 1905. Published by the Inter- 
national Printing Press, Phenix, Natal. 


This nice brochure contains a short but appreciative 
account of the story told in our great epic and can be 
confidently recommended to sympathetic foreigners 
who are too busy to learn the story at first hand or 
through elaborate translations. There are occasional 
misprints and inaccuracies but the account given is 
on the whole faithful and cannot fail to be interesting 
to one who can spare an hour in a Railway train or 
amidst his more absorbing avocations, 

B. 
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Nabya Bangaliy Kartabya— 

(The duties of Young Bengal) by Babu Ramlal 
Sarkar. The book (which was written before the 
Swadeshi agitation) laments the absence of manliness 
in Young Bengal and insists on the cultivation of 
certain qualities. The writer has narrated stories of 
manliness from his personal experience. The stories are 
interesting in their own way but we venture to say that, 
many more of such stories can be gathered from the 
annals of the Criminal Courts of any Bengal District 
and that lessons in manliness, self-help and concerted 
action, should, in these days, be imbibed not so much 
from the institution of lathialism and petty village 
strife of the “good old days’’ as from the great past 
of India, including Bengal. We cannot forget or 
ignore our past; at the same time in building our 
future, our surroundings and the history of other 
nations should also be our guide. 


Santan Shiksha~— 


( Education of one’s children) by Babu Ramlal 
Sarkar. The book is intended to impartfinstrucggy 
to young boys and girls and isin the form “of a sia-" 
logue. The author is a medical man and much useful 
instruction in the field of physical as well as mental 
and moral culture is embodied in the book under 
review in simple and unostentatious language. The 
book, if introduced into families, ought to help the 
growth of a sound mind in a sound body. 


Sweetheart Wasn’t Pleased. 


An Indian young man, while studying 
glass-emaking in a factory at Tokyo, Japan, 
fell madly in love with a shy, slant-eyed, 
kimono-clad Japanese maiden. He* made 
love to her furiously and sailed back to 
Hindostan with her picture stowed away 
close to his heart, and what he supposed to 
be her name and address written upon it in 
Japanese’ characters, by her own hand. 
When he landed in Calcutta he wrote to his 


Japanese sweetheart, and, thinking: to please 
her, copied the full address in Japanese which 
she had written on the photograph. By re- 
turn mail he received an indignant letter 
from the maid of the Mikado’s land. The 
Japanese writing, in addition to the address, 
contained the news that the young woman 4 
was “x8 years old.” 
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NATIONAL LITERATURE AND ART 


NE of the most interesting branches 
of historical study is to trace the 
correspondence between literature 

and national life. In a degree somewhat 
less constant Art also bears a similar rela- 
tion. Some nations indeed at the outset 
are more highly gifted with literary and 
aesthetic faculties than others and in their 
case national self-expression in poetry and 
art is inevitable, when once they start on 
an upward career of progress. But even 
the less cultured peoples become vocal at 
certain crises in their history and leave 


uw” teghind them monuments for posterity to 
$ adwirg The cold Spartan, for instance, 


and™“he rough Norman, have given to the 


.* world distinct types of architecture, whose 


» 


” 


D 


very simplicity has a majesty and grandeur 
unrealised in more ornate and decorative 
styles. Poetry again has flourished in the 
most unlikely places, whenever a great 
cause has touched the soul of a backward 
race, and the world’s most noble epics have 
had their origin in times which are some- 
times called barbaric and uncivilized. 

Art, music and song, when they are 
spontaneous and untrammelled by conven- 
tion, carry with them the note of communal 
human joy. When the day.of hope begins 


. to dawn upon a people, these make their 


appearance. The enthusiasm of new ideas, 
the thrill of new life, the triumphant sense 
of progress, all seek to find utterance and 
to clothe themselves as it were in beautiful 
forms. The creative faculty is quickened 
and literature and art awake as out ofa 
‘ong sleep and become the outward expres- 


i 


a 


sion of the inner spirit of the community. 
Thus to the historian one of the most 
delicate and sensitive tests of a true national 
movement is found in its effect upon art, 
literature and music. If these remain un- 
quickened, then the movement has not 
yet reached down to the heart of the 
people; it is only galvanized into action 
from without; it has not yet a genuine life 
of its own. Great material prosperity may 
be built upon commercial and material 
lines, and fora time, the national structure 
may appear lofty and imposing; but all 
the while. the soul of a people may be 
dying. The inner history of every race is 
to be found in its spiritual rather than in 
its material products, and literature and 
art, when great and noble, are essentially 
spiritual things. 

It may be most helpful, in the present 
essay, to consider some of the most striking 
historical instances of literary and artistic 
development in other lands before turning 
to consider the past and present history of 
India itself. 

In the sphere of poetry one of the best 
knowr examples of national self-expression 
may be found in the history of English 
literature during the period that followed 
the spiritual awakening of the Reformation, 
when the struggle with Spain was at its 
height, and the hearts of Englishmen were 
beating high with courage and hope. Then 
in the enthusiasm that ensued, England 
became, as one writer quaintly called it, 
‘a nest of singing birds.’ It was not merely 
Spenser and Shakespeare who ushered in 
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the new dawn of English Poetry; but 
rather, as Saintsbury has shown, a whole 
multitude of minor poets, whose names and 
works are now almost forgotten, created a 
joyous atmosphere of song and a noble 
rivalry of poetic achievement, in the midst 
of which the leading poets produced, their 
greatest work. The movement culminated 
in the majestic, solitary grandeur of Milton, 
who closes this great period-——Milton whose 
love for his country and his country’s® free- 
dom was so intense, that when the call of 
duty came, he gave himself and all his 
commanding intellectual gifts to the cause 
of the commonwealth, and at last incurred 
blindness in the service of his Mother- 
land,—willingly sacrificing eye-sight itself 
on the altar of patriotism. He acted out 
his own high creed, that a poet’s life must 
be his greatest poem. 

The contrast that followed, when the 
English writers began to follow French 
models and to leave high national themes, 
is significant. Poetry left the loftier ranges 
and became artificial and conventional. 
It represented more and more the clubs and 
coteries of London, and left out of count 
the wholesome natural free life of England 
itself,—the England of the sturdy country 
yeomen whom Shakespeare loved so well. 
The work produced during this period is 
clever and brilliant in form, but lacking in 
soul, It does not carry with it the high 
serious note of inspiration. The very titles 
of the poems mark the greatness of the 
change. Dryden’s ‘Satires’ and Pope’s 
‘Essays’ take the place of Spenser’s ‘Faerie 
Queen’ as subjects for poetry. 

The Revolution Era dawned. The narrow 
oligarchic life broke down. The cry of the 
suffering people was heard. There was an 
awakening of a new spirit of liberty in the 
West. A fresh line of English poets arose 
to carry on the great Shakesperian succes- 
sion. Burns and Scott, Shelley, Byron and 
Keats, Wordsworth and Coleridge, represent 
the joy and enthusiasm, the passion and 
the fervour, the strain and the struggle, of 
the new birth of Western Europe as it 
reached the shores of England. 

In Germany a literary activity of even 
greater magnitude than that of England 
marks the same period. Sir Rowland 
Blennerhasset has shown, how it was the 
great thinkers, poets and philosophers of 


-national 
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Germany who sounded the first note of 
unification; how through their 
inspiration the first steps were taken by 
which the three hundred divided and con- 
flicting sovereign territories, each under its 
petty German Prince, became a united 
People. Fichte was the prophet of the x 
German resurrection, but Goethe, Schiller’ 
and Kant each played their part in the 
movement. They laid all stress on nation- 
al education as the one method of salvation 
and unity. ‘“Let everyone,” said Goethe, 
“according to his talents, according to his 
tendencies, according to his position, do 
his utmost to increase the culture and 
education of the common people, to 
strengthen it and to widen it; so that 
Germany may not lag behind other peoples, 
but may become fit for action when the 
day of her glory shall arise.”” Dr. Rodolphe 
Broda contrasts this earlier Germany of # 
‘plain living and high thinking’ with the 
present Germany of the ‘Welt Politik’ and 
the ‘mailed fist’ and writes as follows :—- 

‘In spite of the increase in the material power of 
the German Empire, her reputation abroad does not 
stand so high today as it did when Germany was 
called the land of philosophers and poets. It is as- 
sumed in many quarters that German culture, once 
so pre-eminently idealistic is in process of becoming 
pre-eminently materialistic. Nothing but the rise 
of new and vigorous ideal forces from the heart of 


the German people themselves can allay the gloomy 
forebodings of Europe.” \/. } 
on 


These words are a striking comm 
the important place that literature holds 
in building up and maintaining national 
life. 

There is no need in India to dwell at 
length on the part which Mazzini played 
by his writings in the struggle for Italian 
unification and independence. His name 
is a household word among Indian national 
workers today, and his writings have been 
to them almost as much as to his own 
countrymen a source of inspiration. 


An illustration less well known and of 
current interest is that of the silent and 
bloodless ‘Turkish Revolution which has , 
taken place so suddenly and unexpectedly. 
While I was at Cambridge I came into in- 
timate contact with a member of the Young 
Turk Party who was a Lecturer in Turkish. 
He was himself a powerful writer and took 
his share in preparing the way for the great 
change. He has just recorded his own im- 
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pressions of the moving forces behind the 
Revolution and he places in the very front 
rank the influence of Literature. In parti- 
cular he lays stress on the poems, plays and 
romances of Namik Kemal Bey.—‘‘Almost 
all Kemal’s stories” he writes ‘are based 
_ on the early history of the Ottoman Empire. 
In his stirring and unique style he glorifies 
the deeds of the Ottomans of old. His 
ideas appeal to the younger people...... In 
my opinion no one has contributed so much 
as this poet-patriot to the work of pre- 
paring the Turkish youth for the constitu- 
tional struggle.” This unique power of 
literature should be remembered today in 
the endeavours to build up a noble ideal of 
Indian national life. 

When we turn from the sphere of litera~ 
ture to that of Art and trace its connection 
with national vitality, the same lessons of 
history may be read, though the line of 
artistic development is more wavering and 
apparent exceptions call for separate con- 
sideration. 

Perhaps the clearest example of the effect 
of Art upon a nation’s history may be ob- 
tained by reviewing the intimate relation 
which existed between the Great Masters 
of Italian painting and Italian civic life. 
The Art Movement in Italy begins with 
the outburst of religious joy and fervour 
‘hich came in the age of St. Francis of 
ANisy 
‘He who in his catholic wholeness used to call 


; the very flowers 
Sisters, brothers—and the beasts—whose pains 


are hardly less than ours.’ 
The spiritual revival with its love for 
nature and for all mankind left its mark 
upon every city of Italy and kindled into 
action the civic virtues. Dante, the poet, 
Giotto, the painter, rose like morning stars 
together heralding the dawn. The glory 
of that Italian sunrise is not the glory of 
individuals merely, but rather the glory of 
a whole people, pulsating with new life, 
living to the full their active citizenship in 
the different Italian States, endeavouring 
to build up in each the ‘City Beautiful.’ 
The like had never been seen in the West 
since the days of Pericles, when Athens was 
at its prime. 
The ‘decline indeed came rapidly. As 


wealth and prosperity increased, religion 
~- and morals grew more and more corrupt. 
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The intellectual Renaissance was accom- 
panied by no new moral fervour, save for 
the momentary prophetic splendour of Sa- 
vonarola at Florence. The rivalry between 
the different Italian States lost the charac- 
ter of healthy emulation and sank lower 
and lower into sordid internecine feuds. 
At last the foreigner was brought in to 
settle quarrels between brother Italians, and 
the long night of Italian subjection began. 
Thisedarkness was not again to be dis- 
persed till the days of Garibaldi and Maz- 
zini. When foreign domination became 
the leading factor in Italian life, both poets 
and artists lost their inspiration and the 
‘Lamp of Sacrifice’ went out in the Temple 
of the Lord. 

At this point a parenthesis is needed in 
order to notice one of those seeming con- 
tradictions to the principles here laid down. 
The anomaly is this, that the art of a nation 
often appears to reach its most finished 
form, not in the dawn of a People’s new 
birth, but in a period of decline. To 
take examples—Athenian sculpture only 
perfected itself, and worked itself out, as 
it were, in the time when Athens was losing 
its greatness. Artistic genius of the highest 
order existed and masterpieces were pro- 
duced, not merely in the-days of Pericles, 
but also aiter the vandal Roman conquerors 
had destroyed the Athenian state. Again 
in the example of Italy referred to above,— 
while poetry felt immediately the chilling 
touch of decay, Art lingered on and found 
in many ways its final expression in the 
later period when the country was dege~ 
nerating. Yet once again the most ornate 
and magnificient development of Gothic 
Architecture in England was coincident 
with the decay and superstition of the fif- 
teenth century. King’s College Chapel 
at Cambridge, the wonderful Norfolk 
Churches, and many of the most beautiful 
additsons to the great English Cathedrals, 
were the work of artists who wrought 
during a century of moral and national 
decline. We shall come across the same 
paradox when we touch on Indian Art. 

How shall we account for this apparent 
exception to the law of national life on its 
spiritual side? Ruskin himself, as far as ! 
am aware, has not dealt fully with the pro- 
blem, and this makes his own theory of 
artistic development historically incomplete 
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and even misleading. The true explanation 
appears to be as follows. Art at first pur- 
sues the same course as Litrature. The 
period of a nation’s new birth is for both 
alike the formative period—the period 
when new moulds are prepared for the 
future, the period when fresh lines of advance 
are marked out with vigorous, masterly 
strokes, the period when new ideals of 
beauty and form are germinating in men’s 
minds. But on the other hand it is Ssually 
the case that these fresh impulses take much 
longer to develop in the sphere of Art than 
in that of Literature. A tradition, a school, a 
style, has to be formed and re-formed by an 
artistic succession, and only step by step 
can some of the highest altitudes of Art be 
scaled. The work of the early days, when 
the new Art appears, is crude and rough and 
unpolished, but wonderfully fresh and instinct 
with vigour, Then comes the long process 
of carrying out little by little the new ideas. 
During this second period the work becomes 
more perfect in technique, but it lacks some- 
thing of the joyousness and freedom of the 
spring time of the Nation’s history which 
has passed away. It takes instead, like 
Shelley’s lyre,— 
a deep autumnal tone 
Sweet though in sadness. 

It is like fruit which has lost its early bloom, 
but is beautiful even in the over-ripeness of 
decay. 


To illustrate my meaning by examples 
from different artistic schools—the late 
Greek sculpture, in spite of its consummate 
beauty and perfection of outword form, 
shows the florid touch, the straining at effect, 
which is the mark of decadence. The 
‘Laocoon’ and the ‘Dying Gladiator’ have 
lost the repose and dignity of the early Attic 
School, even though they have gained in 
mastery of technique. Again the very per- 
fection of finish ina Rafael or an Andrea 
del Sarto marks the culmination of a great 
Art epoch and its first touch of decline. As 
Browning makes Andrea, “The faultless 
Painter’, himself say :— 


‘The days decrease 
And autumn grows, autumn in every thing. 
Eh! the whole seems to fall into a shape, 
As if I saw alike my work and self 
And all that I was born to be and do 
A twilight piece............ 
I can do with my pencil what I know, 
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What I see, what at the bottom of my heart 

I wish for,——if I ever wish so deep— 

Do easily, too,—-when I say perfectly 

I do not boast...... all is silver grey, 

Placid and perfect with my art : the worse !”’ 

‘The worse !’—The Artist himself recog- 
nises that the end has nearly come. 
A parallel to this may be drawn from* 

nature. When daylight is drawing to a 
close and the clouds usher in the night, 
there is often seen, in the midst of the soft 
‘silver-grey’ of evening sunset, a flush of 
golden radiance which recalls the beauty of 
dawn. Sometimes the sky of evening 1s 
more dazzling in colour than the sky of 
morning. But the colour fades away and 
night begins. Even so in the Art of a great 
nation there is sometimes a radiant beauty 
which appears at the sunset of a nation’s 
life. When the nation’s greatness is passing 
away and the light of a people’s life is3 
declining, great monuments of artistic 
genius may still arise and give a twilight 
glory to thescene. These will have gained 
their inspiration far back in the past from 
the glow of the nation’s awakening, but they 
will also show the finished touch and the 
completed form which forebode the end of 
an art epoch. 


If we turn now to India and consider 
the great periods of its literary and artistic 
achievement, we shall find the same marks 
of national awakening that nav fen 
pointed out in otherlands. We shalfind 
also the same marks of decline and fall. 
At one time poetry and song, at another 


time Art and Architecture, show the joy 
of an awakened and progressive people. 


In the earliest recorded days when the 
fair, light Aryan race, in the dawn of their 
youthful vigour, came marching through 
the great mountain passes into the land 
of the Five Rivers, they came .singing 
hymns of joy and songs of victory to the 
bright, shining ones whom they believed 
to be their protectors and guides. There 
was little of metaphysical theory or self- 
questioning in these primitive poems, but ; 
much of natural beauty and vigour and 
life. Their very power to move us today 
lies in the freshness and simplicity of their 
inspiration, in the breath of the morning 
of the world that hangs about them like 
an atmosphere. Here and there indeed, as 
the collection grew more complete, the 
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deeper problems of existence are touched 
upon, and the pensive note of 
The still, sad music of humanity 


is sounded ; but generally there is a healthy 
objectivity, a joy in being alive, a delight 
in nature, which tells us that the race 

*which composed them 1s still young and 
full of living energy and prepared to run 
a glorious course. The Vedas are the Youth- 
Songs of the future Indian Nation. 

A later period came—how late we do 
not know—and a new cycle of poetry of 
a different type was formed. What the 
new movement was we can only now 
conjecture. The details of the history are 
wrapped in obscurity and remain yet to 
be unravelled. But it may be surmised 
that two great nationa] events are pour- 
trayed in the two great epic poems of 

~ iIndia,—(i) a second migration of Aryans 
from the North-west and their heroic com- 
bat with the earlier settlers, (11) the victor- 
ious passage of the Aryans to the South. 
Whether historical research correct this 
general impression of the poems or not, 
need not now be discussed. We can read 
them today as the self-expression of the 
higher race in India during a great and 
noble epoch of Indian History. As in the 
Vedas, so in these glorious epics, the chief 
charm and, beauty lies in their joyous 
y freshness, their spontaneous flow and energy 
of mévement, their overbubbling life, their 
heroic ideals, their triumphant vigour.* 
They are the martial poems of a conquer- 
ing people—a people ready to do great 
deeds and achieve great ends, a people 
who were worthy to dominate the thought 
and tradition of India and build up a 
common sentiment for the whole Indian 
Peninsula. The Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, since the days of their first 
composition, have cheered the hearts and 
kept up the courage of more millions of 
mankind than any other poems in the 
world. Without them it would have been 
almost impossible for the great Aryan 
pr Civilisation to have survived through all 
the later centuries of stress and change. 
They form today the staple of education 
for countless numbers of Indian village folk, 
who can neither read nor write, but know 


* The expressions here used can hardly be applied to the 
\ These have lost the freshness of 
the earlier sections and were Dyobably added by inferior writers 


later additions to the poems. 


when the great epoc was ovZzy,. 
a é 
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their story by heart and rejoice in hearing 
them-recited. How much poorer the world 
would have been without this epic cycle 
and all that followed from it, the West is 
only slowly beginning to appreciate and 
understand. In these days when commer- 
cial education and technical institutions 
are apt to loom so large in the imagination 
of young India, it is well to remember that 
a single poem or writing, that touches the 
heart& of the people, may do more than 
all commercial successes put together to 
raise the Nation and influence posterity. 

It is impossible here to consider other 
later literary developments in India and 
their relation to national life. It may be 
well instead to turn to the sphere of Indian 
Art and read some of its lessons; for they 
are equally instructive. 

The Aryans who had migrated to the 
Ganges Valley lost at length their first fresh 
joyous spirit and became introspective. Life 
itself under the strain of religious question- 
ing and philosophic enquiry, appeared more 
and more complex and mysterious. At last 
anew message was given to the common 
people by the most saintly of India’s child- 
ren, Gautama, the Enlightened. In his 
‘Great Renunciation’ a new ideal was pre- 
sented, and in his teaching the ‘Noble 
Eightfold Path’ was marked out, whereby it 
was hoped that release might be obtained 
from the wheel of birth and suffering and 
death. The doctrine of the Buddha, so 
difficult to-day to reinterpret in its early 
form, came to the people of that age in 
India with the inspiration of new hope. A 
great spiritual and moral enthusiasm covered 
the land and drew with a strange attractive 
power both high and low, rich and poor. An 
order of Buddhist monks and nuns was 
founded and the greatest in the land 
laid aside their greatness to preach among 
the lowly. In each city and village lay- 
brethren ministered to the monks and shared 
their spiritual fervour. A new morning 
broke upon India, and for centuries the 
Buddhist order flourished, permeating for a 
time the life of the country with noble 
sentiments and ideals. 

Never before or since has India been so 
near achieving national unity and corporate 
life as in those great and glorious days when 
the tide of Buddhism was at the full. The 
nation then became self-conscicus and 
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expressed itself in Art. On the sacred spots 
where the saints of Buddhism had found 
their peace, great monuments were erected 
and their story was told in sculpture and 
bas-relief. Only a few ruins of this creative 
period now remain. Many of these have 
been excavated in recent years and more 
await recovery. Many, alas! have been 
ruthlessly destroyed by varidal hands. From 
those that have come down to us we can 
understand and appreciate the sou of a 
great people overflowing with its new 
message and eager to tell it to future 
generations,—above all, eager to lavish 
honour upon its saints and teachers and to 
leave behind for them a worthy memorial 
that should not pass away. One of the. 
most famous of these remains is the great 
gateway that stands before the Sanchi Tope. 
The engineering skill in its construction is 
only equalled by the beauty of its carving. 
The work is crude, almost over-rich in the 
wealth of its detail, but it is fresh and living 
and has the promise of development and 
refinement in future ages. Another remark- 
able example is the Bharahat Tope to the 
south of Allahabad. Here we see represen- 
ted in bas-relief scenes from Indian life of 
surpassing historical interest and singular 
artistic skill. A good specimen of the 
decoration may be found tn the medallions 
which show us the type of Indian features 
of the period, strong and masculine, highly 
intellectual and full of character. A some- 
what rough but deeply interesting. bas-relief 
depicts the gift of the Jetavana Park to the 
Buddhist ‘Wanderers’ for their use in retire- 
ment and meditation. On one side are 
represented the huts to be put up in the 
Park for the wanderers to occupy; in the 
centre is Anatha Pindika himself, the donor, 
holding in his hand the water of donation. 
Every detail is clear and vivid and there is 
very little that is merely conventional. 

It is impossible to stay longer to describe 
the different types and characteristics of 
Buddhist Art or to speak of its later develop- 
ments—how its architectural and decorative 
forms travelled from country to country, and 
left their distinctive mark as far southward as 
Ceylon and as far eastward as Japan,—how 
Japanese Art itself, the glory of the Japanese 
Nation, gained its first great forward impulse 
from the same Buddhist Movement. The 
influence of India on the far east is being 
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made more and more clear by means of 
historical and archaeological research and 
not the least on its artistic side. Who 
knows whether the debt may not be repaid 
in the future by a fresh impetus in India 
from the new Art movement in Japan? 

But there isa further line of Indian Artp 
development in the past which calls for 
fuller investigation than it has hithert 
recerved—the Hindu architecture which 
followed the decline of Buddhism. Vincent 
Smith in his ‘Early History of India’ 
concludes one of his last chapters with the 
following words :— 

‘India was exempt from foreign aggression for 
nearly 500 years from the defeat of Mihiragula in 
528 A.D. until the raids of Mahmud of Ghazni at the 
beginning of the eleventh century ; and was left free to 
work out her own destiny in her own fashion. She 
cannot claim to have achieved success. The history 
of this long period is on the whole, a melancholy record 
of a degradation and decadence in government, 
literature, religion and art, with the exception of 
Temple Architecture.” 

I'do not stop here to consider the unfair- 
ness of the inference which Vincent Smith 
proceeds to draw, namely, that India having 
failed during this period in self-government 
cannot be expected to achieve success in 
the future. The Buddhist Era itself, lasting 
for nearly a thousand years, with self-govern- 
ment and self-development, is a sufficient 
answer tosuch a misreading of the lessons 
of history. But, taking the summiary of~ 
this special period as it standsas substan- 
tially correct,—and there can be no question 
that it was a period of decadence—what is 
the meaning of this exception of Temple 
Architecture? Could a people, we ask our- 
selves, who could erect masterpieces of 
which are still one of the 
wonders of India, have been really declining 
in vigour and national life? Must there not 
have been some saving feature in the situ- 
ation, some high-and lofty ideal still re- 
maining? ‘The answer that I would suggest 
is that we have here again in India the 
‘alter glow’ of a great Art Epoch, working 
itself out toa magnificent conclusion even, 
when the national life itself was declining. 
We may even see the last rays of light 
lingering on long after the subjection of 
the Muhammadan conquest, and purely 
Hindu designs and forms mingling strangely 
with Arabic letterings and scrolls. If this 
be in any sense the tug, explanation of the 
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NATIONAL LITERATURE AND ART 


phenomenon in India, then itis strikingly 
similar to the gorgeous English Architecture 
which marked the period of England’s 
decline or the painting of the late Italian 
Renaissance. The same historical explan- 
ation will hold good for all.* 

The question remains to be considered 
whether the National Movement, which has 
sprung up today in India with such remark- 
able force and insistence, gives as yet any 
promise of producing a great Literature or 
Art; whether India is actually awaking to 
joyous self-expression and finding new 
powers of poetic and artistic vitality. 

The Movement is too young in many parts 
of India to expect to see results imme- 
diately of such a kind. But no one who 
has studied closely the remarkable history 
of Art, Music and Literature in Bengal, 
where the Movement has had a much 

‘Yonger time to develop, can fai! to notice 
that in that Province it is an Awakening 
not merely of a class but of the people, 
and also that it has already passed its peri- 
lous early stage and advanced to that point 
where a common inspiration gives an 
atmosphere and tone to life and makesa 
creat Art and Literature possible. The 
‘time indeed may yet be far distant when 
such fruits will be fully manifest ; it is still 
the day of small things; but the simple 
earlpe,beginnings of a national poetry, 
“music and painting, peculiarly Indian in 
character, are already visible and what is 
more, the ideal is now being sedulously 
cultivated and cherished by: the people 
themselves. 

1 shall not soon forget my experience on 
going with Mr, Justice P. C. Chatterji of 
Lahore toa gathering of the Bengali com- 
munity in Delhi who had met to do him 
honour. The Hall was crowded and hour 
after hour we sat still and listened, not to 
the usual formal address of welcome and 
conventional speeches and replies, but to 
what was infinitely more impressive—the 
songs and music of New Bengal, the Bengal 

pot the National Movement, the Bengal of 
‘the Renaissance. There were the humblest 


* Prof. F. S. Western of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, has 
pointed out to mea passage in Dr. Rashdall’s recent treatise on 
Moral Philosophy, entitled ‘The Theory of Good and Evil,’ which 
takes the same view of this apparent anomaly in artistic 
develonment that I had already takenin this essay. Speaking 
of the moral decline of the late Italian Renaissance Dr. Rashdall 
writes as follows ;—‘High excellence in Art involves such a 
long period of technical training that the greatest technical 
perfection of an Art Movement often comes long after the 
decline of the mor.l and intellectual forces that produced it.” 

ia 
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clerks and servants, men living on a few 
rupees a month, sitting side by side with 
College Professors, Lawyers and Doctors, 
all animated by one passion—the love of 
the Motherland, and, in that Motherland, of 
Bengal. I could not, alas, understand a 
single sword, but I could feel the spirit of 
the music and the poetry, and my _ heart 
went out to that great, suffering Bengali 
people, who could compose and sing such 
songs *of their own home-land and whose 
little colony here in far-off Delhi still loved 
their mother-tongue and its music better 
than any sound on earth. While I sat there 
listening, my mind went back to a history 
I had just been reading of Calcutta life in 
the days of the ‘English fever,’ when to 
learn and quote English was everything, 
and to gain a name in Europe was the 
pinnacle of glory. And now,—what a 
change had come! No falling off, indeed, in 
brilliant English capacity, but all the heart’s 
affection, imagination, devotion, centred in 
Bengal. And what a difference in results! 
No more mere clever Western imitations, but 
the delicate, tender Eastern painting of 
Abanindra, the music and poetry of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore,--to mention only two names 
out of many that are famous today in this 
Bengal Renaissance. I have no capacity of 
judging personally the literature, being 
ignorant of Bengali, but I have seen some- 
thing of the Art and heard something of 
the music of new Bengal, and as a student 
of history and nationality I feel confident 
that the Awakening that is taking place is 
no artificial or galvanized movement, manu- 
factured by enthusiasts who cannot touch 
the masses, but a genuine uprising which 
the people themselves can appreciate 
and carry forward ina thousand different 
ways. | 

In other parts of India the signs are not 
so clearly marked, but it seems almost 
certaine that the lead which Bengal has 
given will be followed, and w= may perhaps 
witness in our own generation throughout 
the whole Motherland, one of those periods 
of joyous self-expression when a Nation is 
born anew and a great People finds its 
unity. The joy may be mingled with the 
travail pains of birth, difficulties may arise 
and call for endurance, but all this will be 
gladly suffered when Life for the younger 
generation becomes filled with song and 
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Hope puts on her mantle gemmed with 
Howers. 

It may be asked in conclusion—and the 
question is often put to me by my own 
students—what part can be taken by the 
younger generation of Indians, who are 
inspired by the new spirit, to further the 
National Movement on its literary and 
artistic side. I would answer in the first 
instance, do not allow your University 
culture and refinement to die away wnused 
or become hardened by rough contact with 
money-making and business life. I[f you 
have acquired any literary tastes from your 
arts’ courses, utilize them by writing, in your 
own mother tongue, on the new national 
themes. The work that remains to be done 
in spreading by means of good literature 
the new ideas is vast, and the serious workers 
as yet are very few. Think out the problems 
of nationality, as you see them in your own 
and in other lands, and clothe your thoughts 
in language that may appeal to your fellow- 
Indian men and women. The problems are 
very difficult and only by a succession of 
thinkers, viewing each subject from different 
points of view, can permanent results be 
obtained. If you can still further enshrine 
your thoughts in the beautiful forms of 
poetry and art, the gain to your country 
will be the greater; but that is not the 
gift of all. Every one however in his own 
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sphere may cultzvate a taste for what is both 
national and beautiful. In Indian homes 
for instance very seldom up to the present 
has the artistic level of the past been restored ; 
the ornaments of home life have become 
degraded, not only by base imitations from 
the West, but by low appreciation of what, 
is beautiful in Indian articles themselves: 
I have often almost despaired when |] have 
seen in educated homes room after room 
stuffed to suffocation with tawdry things 
and littered with dust,—no thought of 
simplicity and refinement, but only of 
extravagance and vulgar display. Again 
Ihave seen literature of the feeblest and 
most vapid modern type filling up book- 
shelves and tables which might have been 
stored with the treasures of the past. The 
younger generation of educated Indian men 
and women are the natural leaders of the 
future, those on whom will rest the respon-#¥ 
sibility of carrying forward the new spirit. 


If I have convinced any one by what I have 


written that Literature and Art are not 
negligible factors amid the rush and hurry 
of modern life, but rather mighty forces 
making for national development, then my 
object will have been accomplished if here 
and there an Indian reader may find in these 
spheres some work to be accomplished for 
the Motherland. 
C. F, ANDREYS 


COLOUR LINE IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND HOW THE NEGRO IS UPLIFTING HIMSELF 
DESPITE ODDS 


HIS article contains nothing kut the 
impressions of the writer regarding 

a live world-topic. The data for the 
paper has been gathered in a conscientious 
manner, considerable time and effort having 
been spent in the study of the subject. The 
author has arrived at the conclusions set 
forth,: after conferring with responsible 
“white”? and “black” citizens of the United 
States of America. The facts and figures 
presented have not been carelessly or light~- 


ly put together. In the preparation of the 
article the grave responsibility involved in 
the task has always been kept prominently 
in the mind of the writer. 

This subject ought to appeal especially 1 
to the people of Hindostan, as they are 
confronted with “the crime of colour,” in 
their own land. To those Indians who 
have come into the realization that “want 
should not display pride,” and who are 
ever studying what other people are doing 
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to help themselves in order to formulate 
programmes for the uplift of the Indian 
masses, the present article should have 
more than mere academic or human in- 
terest, as it is expressly written with a view 
to provide them with afew practical sug- 
gestions and food for solid thought. 

Educated Indians infrequently come 
across news narratives, copied from Ameri- 
can newspapers, giving accounts of a 
Negro being hounded to death, illegally and 
brutally, by white “lynchers.” They also, 
as a rule, have hazy notions of the utter 
contempt in which the coloured man is 
held by the “white” Americans. But, even 
the most highly educated people of India 
know little of the odds against which the 
Negro has constantly to contend, and of 
the wonderful progress he is making, des- 
pite the difficulties and handicaps under 
“which he labours. For Indians, the strug- 
gle of the Negro to place himself on a level 
with the enlightened nations of the world, 
is fraught with lessons. 

Regarding the Negro question, the main 
thought that occurs to the writer is the in- 
justice and inhumanity meted out to the 
coloured man by the whites. To begin 
y with, the Africander is not here in the United 
States of his own free will. His forebears 
did not come to America of their own ac- 
cord==kut were brought here under compul- 
sion by the whites. They were kept in 
slavery, with rare exceptions, in the most 
abominable and wretched style; made to do 
the white man’s work—till his fields, raise 
crops for him, keep his house in order, nurse 
his children and raise the families—and kept 
in utter ignorance. The white owner sold 
them like cattle—the white overseer swore 
at them most inhumanly and was unspar- 
ing of the lash. ‘The last generation of the 
Negroes grew up under conditions such as 
these; and the present one was begotten by 
men and women whose environment and 
training was of the crudest and most dis- 
piriting nature. The Negroes of tomorrow, 

,though they are being raised under condi- 
tions vastly different, and improved in many 
respects, yet are face to face with the con- 
centrated hatred and superciliousness of the 
white man, and are being forced to grow 
under the limitations and inequalities 
brought into existence by the white man’s 
po Oun conecrOuencss: 


/ 


The war of the sixties freed the Negro. 
That great and good man, Abraham Lin- 
coln, with the assistance and co-operation of 
broad-minded men in the Northern United 
States, fled away the bonds that held the 
Negro in slavery in the Southern States. 
The Emancipation Proclamation, issued 
after a bloody civil war, which raged for 
many months and caused great carnage and 
bloodshed, set the Negro free. By the beat 
of a dfum the coloured man in the United 
States was given equal rights and opportu- 
nities with the whites. The law recognized 
him as the white man’s equal—gave him 
the same privileges as a citizen. 

But, the Afro-American’s equal rights 
merely exist on government documents. 
Despite the professions to the contrary, the 
pall of slavery, of inferiority, still hangs 
over the coloured man and in the year of 
Christ nineteen hundred and eight the 
Africander in America, no matter what his 
education, what his attainments or even 
how singularly successful he may have been 
in amassing the riches of this world, is 
still a mere “nigger’—liable to be hated, 
despised, maltreated and molested—even 
done to death—by the wretchedest speci- 
men of humanity, ill-mannered, boorish, 
without education, without refinement, 
without much money, Christian only in 
name, his only claim to superiority lying 
in his white hide. 

The equal opportunities that the Negro 
is enjoying are very much like the equal 
rights and privileges the people of Hindo- 
stan are supposed to have in their own 
country. The late Queen Victoria, the 
Good, proclaimed her Indian subjects 
free denizens of the British Empire. The 
British Parliament, more than once, has 
declared that the colour, creed or country 
line made no difference whatsoever, but 
that the people of India were British citi- 
zens, wath rights and prerogatives as such. 
One Viceroy after another, sent to Hindostan 
to represent His Britannic Majesty, iterated, 
and reiterated, time and again, in season and 
out of season, the promises made by the Bri- 
tish Sovereign and Parliament. And yet we 
are confronted in India with the baneful 
castes of ruler and ruled—we find ourselves 
constantly hampered, since the natives of 
the soil are frequently unable to secure 
even-handed justice from the law-courts in 
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criminal cases when pitted against a white 
man—we find ourselves in the back seats 
so far as the administration of the country 
is concerned, not permitted to enter the 
government service except through a small, 
dismal-looking postern gate—and the liber- 
ty of the press and the freedom of speeth has 
become practically zon est, because of the 
Seditious Act, et la. 

The white man metes out the same treat- 
ment to coloured people in India and 8ut of 
India. It makes little difference whether the 
coloured man is an Indian, a Chinese, a 
Japanese oran Afro-American; the Anglo 
Saxon and even the Latin arrogates to 
himself superiority on the score of “colour.” 
Some white men have the far-sight to look 
ahead of them and have adjusted their 
conduct toward the brown, yellow or Negro 
races, for the reason that they cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that the coloured races 
are “up and doing’, and marching toward 
progress and modernization. Some whites 
have charity enough to deem the coloured 
people their brethren, though most of them 
look upon them as inferior to themselves 
and therefore their behaviour often takes an 
ungracefully patronizing aspect. There are 
some who, in countries like Japan, Siam, 
and Persia, honestly or pretentiously show 
consideration to the coloured people—to 
Asiatics and Africanders. But the average 
European and American, subconsciously if 
not consciously, betrays superior airs when 
dealing with coloured people of every origin 
and character. 

The white man inthe Northern United 
States is much more charitable in his 
conduct toward the Negro than his brother 
in the Southern parts of the country. Many 
of the Southerners, I have talked with, have 
left an impression on my brain that within 
their hearts they seriously doubted whether 
the coloured men possess souls. The irony 
of this lies in the fact that these very® white 
men,in many cases, not only have white 


children, but their unbridled, lustful lives ~ 


have led them to propagate illegitimate 
half-breeds, and it seems at once ludicrous 
and woeful that they are capable, in the 
first instance, of endowing their progeny 
with souls, and in the latter instance pro- 
ducing soulless people. 

All white men in the South are not of 
such low calibre, as to consider the average 
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Afro-American without a soul. Far from 
it. Some of the Southern white men are 
the props and pillars of Negro uplift and 
their broad-minded philanthropy has been 
the means of great beneficence to the colour- 
ed man. But, the rank and file of the 
Southern white men and women are taintedg 
with the heritage of slavery days. They 
still look upon the Negro as a chattel—with 
little or no brains—-without moral nature 
and with practically no genius for relinquish- 
ing the old, time-worn methods and adapt- 
ing himself to the new regime of modern 
civilisation. The average, matter-of-fact 
white man, looks upon the Afro-American 
in much the same way as he does upon his 
machinery—as an automaton, to be used 
for the benefit of his white master. 

It is more than a generation since the 
Negro was proclaimed a free citizen; but, 
the attitude of most Southern American‘ 
whites toward their Negro compatriots is 
still characterised by much the same ran- 
cour. Socially, the Afro-American has no 
intercourse with the white man except as 
his servant. He usually lives in the quarter 
of the town designated as “Nigger-town.” 
He travels in railroad cars set apart for his 
exclusive use, as if he was afflicted with 
some dread disease which he might commu- 
nicate to the white man. Even in the tram 
cars there is a portion of the carriage gesign- 
ed for “the betters,” where the Negro is 
allowed no entree. In the South and in many 
parts of the North, the White man’s church 
absolutely bars entrance to the Negro; and 
the Negro, therefore, perforce establishes 
places of worship of his own. As has been 
already hinted, there are Southern white 
men, without number, who look upon Negro 
young women, as their forefathers did on 
the slave women, as preys to their lusts 
and passions, and as a result of shamefully 
forcing themselves upon poor, defenceless 
cowed-down coloured women, a half-breed 
known as “Mulatto,’’ a cross between white 
and black, looking like both and hated by 
both, is constantly increasing. , 

To such a frightful extent are the whites 
residing in the Southern States obsessed 
with a sense of their superiority over the 
“niggers,” as they are contemptuously call- 
ed, that woe almost always betides the 
unfortunate coloured men who, through 
dint of perseverance, shrewd business sense 
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and hard work succeed in life and gather 
a competence. Their houses are malicious- 
ly set on fire; their carriages permanently 
injured; their horses lamed; their barns 
wrecked; their women-folk insulted and 
shamed. <A cobbler friend of mine, a bright 
young coloured gentleman, clean cut, cons- 
"cientious, clever and a painstaking worker, 
a graduate of Tuskegee, that invaluable 
school founded and presided over by Mr. 
Booker T. Washington, himself a Negro 
and an ex-slave, but recognised as an edu- 
cator and nation-builder of the highest type, 
related to me how, in a prosperous town 
in Mississippi, the automobile and estate of 
a wealthy Negro doctor were burned down 
by jealous white men, and the act was so 
astutely planned and carried out that the 
blame could not be ascribed to anyone and 
the criminals never were brought to book. 
The belief that the Afro-American is the 
“Caucasian’s inferior and criminal and im- 
moral by nature is so deeply branded into 
the inner consciousness of the white man 
residing in the South that many a Negro 
has forfeited his life for trivial social 
offences. If, rightly or wrongly, the impres- 
sion gets abroad amongst the white people 
that a Negro is showing signs of indepen- 
dence—that he is no longer subservient to 
the whites, holds his head high and is, what 
is technically called, “biggity,” he is apt to 
be mobbed, strung from a tree, and shot 
dead by a hundred men, simultaneously— 
and this cowardly act, perpetrated by a 
dastardly set of people, is left unpunished, to 
be repeated ad infinitum, ad nauseatum. 
Many a Negro man, through influence of 
liquor, through frenzy of emotion or reli- 
gious ecstacy, has attempted to shake hands 
with a Southern white woman, who, through 
hysteria and inherent misconception of the 
Negro’s morality, has raised the alarm that 
a black man had dared to assault or insult 
her, and the unfortunate coloured man has 
been killed by the “virtuous” white men.* 
* Booker Washington, the well-known Negro educationalist 
and reformer has issued an appeal for Justice for his race 
evoked by the promiscuous killing of blacks in the Middle West 
and Southern States :— 


“Within the past sixty days twenty-five Negroes have been 
lynched in different parts of the United States. Of this number 
only four were even charged with attacking women ; nine were 
lynched in one day on the charge of being connected witha 
murder; four were lynched in one day on the charge that they 
had passed resolutions approving the murder of an individual ; 
three were lynched in one day on the charge that they had taken 
part in burning a gin-house ; and others were lynched for mis-~- 
cellanecous reasons. One was publicly burned in open day-light in pree 
sence of women and children, after oil had been poured upon his body, at 
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Slavery has so dulled the ethical nature of 
the average Southerner that to him the 
words of Jesus: “Let him amongst you who 
is without sin cast the first stone,” carry no 
weight. 

Yet, if we were to examine closely, the 
white man is to blame for most of the 
immoval nature that isstated to have been 
inherited by the black man. In slavery 
days, when the coloured person was con- 
sidered the personal property of his owner, 
along with cows and horses, be it remem- 
bered, the white masters of the slaves 
encouraged immorality of the most vicious 
kind amongst them, so that they would 
multiply and increase the money-value of 
the white man’s estate. Like the horses 
and hogs, the white man employed regular 
breeding methods to increase the slave 
population, and to the utter shame and 
humiliation of the Southern slave-owners, 
it must be said that in many instances they 
became conscienceless to such an extent that 
they committed the grossest acts of immor- 
ality with a commercial end in view. With 
sucha record to damn the white man, he 
is yet blatant enough to fling into the face 
of the Negro that he is immoral. There are 
very few white men in the South who take 
cognisance of this fact and make due 
allowance for it. 


The Negro is also condemned for his 
proclivity for petty thieving. This, too, is 
a direct hand-me-down from slavery days. 
In those times the average slave was not 
allowed full rations and the food appor- 
tioned for his use was of the most miserable 
quality; and whenever the coloured man 


Greenville, Texas, and reports state that a thousand people witnessed the 


spectacle in the open square af the town. One other victim was 
eighty years of age. 


‘How long can our Christian civilisation stand this? Iam 
making no special plea for the negro innocent or guilty, but I 
am calling attention to the danger that threaten our civilisation. 
The lynchings terrify the innocent, but they embolden the 
criminal. The criminal knows thatit is much easier to escape 
the mad fury of the mob than the deliberate vengeance of the 
law ; but no man is so innocent that he can be safe at all times 
from thefrenzy of the mob. Statistics show that during the 

ast ten years an average of thirty-two negroes a year have 
been iynefed on the charge of attacking women. Granting that 
thirty-two per year are guilty, is that a just reason for con- 
demning over 30,00,000 adult negro men who have no part in 
such crimes? Are we, asanation, to allow 32 criminals a year 
out of a race 10,000,000 Negroes to throw us into frenzy and 
change the complexion of our civilisation so that we are held 
up to foreign nations as an uncivilised people not governed by 
law or order ?? 


Washington is the negro leader who was entertained at 
luucheon et the White House by Mr. Roosevelt a fact which 
endeared the President 10 10,000,000 coloured people in the 
United States but which rather prejudiced him with the Southern 
whites, who believe that “the eouroe: must be kept in their 
place, and that the speedy execution of offerders by the mob 
secures better results than are due to the process of the law, 
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found the opportunity, he would steal and 
appropriate any victuals he could lay his 
hands on. 

Reference should be made’ here to the 
manner in which the white man in the South 
employs devious methods to keep the 
coloured man indebted to himself and thus 
keeps him under his thumb, his virtual slave, 
though not soin name. It seems that in 
many of the Southern States it is an 
unwritten law that the Negro shoujd re- 
main with the landlord to whom he is in- 
debted until he is able to pay his debt. The 
Jandlord makes it his business to see that 
the day when the coloured man has paid to 
him what he owed—the principal and high 
compound interest—-shall be indefinitely 
deferred. “This credit system isso operated 
that merchants make exorbitant profits from 
the Negro trade. Cases have occurred when 
the Negro fled away from the plantation 
of the landlord without paying to him the 
accumulated debt, and took up work in 
another part of the State, but was forced 
back to the first place by means of threats 
and intimidation, in many instances by 
actual whipping. 

Broadly speaking, the policy of Southern 
white men has been to keep the Negro a 
serf. Schools for Negroes exist in the 
South; but they are not as numerous as 
they ought to be and the teachers employed 
in them are usually inefficient. Further- 
more, the divorce laws in many of the 
Southern States, Louisiana, for an instance, 
have been too lax in favor of the 
Negro to give hima chance to progress to any 
great extent along moral lines. It has been 
reported to the writer that in certain parts 
of the State of Louisiana, a Negro woman 
or man can secure divorce for fifteen dollars, 
within a half hour’s time. The statement 
may be somewhat exaggerated; but indi- 
cates the tendency of the divorce laws 
governing Negroes. a 

The colour-consciousness of the United 
States, while it hampers the Negroes toa 
fearful extent, has a still more deleterious 
effect upon the whites, and is an unfortunate 
thing for the community in general, since 
the Negro has contributed a great deal 
toward the development of the Southern 
United States, and holding him back from 
making progress, eventually reacts upon the 
nation. 
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So far, the dark side of the picture has 
been shown. The evil effects of the colour- 
line operating in the United States, espe- 
cially in the Southern part of the country, 
have been described. To stop here, how- 
ever, involves injustice, to both the white 
man and the Negro in America. There is 
another side to the question —a much more 
bright, suggestive sequel to the story. 


There always have been white men in the 
United States who have made the Negro’s 
cause therr own-—pleaded from platform 
and pulpit that the coloured man should 
be given a “show’’—advocated by means 
of the newspaper, magazine, pamphlet and 
book that reparation should be made to 
the Africander for holding him in slavery, 
by giving him a start in life—by helping 
him to help himself—by putting him on 
his feet. It was the awakened conscious- 
ness of the white man residing in the North¥ 
which snapped the chains that held the 
Negro in slavery. As has been observed, 
the Negro still has to shake off the bonds 
that lock him in the toils of the landlord— 
he has yet to conquer the attitude of super- 
iority which the white man assumes toward 
him—he has still to improve himself men- 
tally, materially and morally, before he can 
get the utmost out of his rights as a free 
citizen of the United States. Highly cul- 
tivated Negroes are to be met with through- 
out the United States; but taken asa race, 
the Afro-American is still exceedingly 
backward. White men have rendered in- 
valuable service in uplifting the Negroes 
en masse and they are still doinga great 
deal in raising the status of the people, by 
improving their minds and educating them 
in thrift and useful industry. Probably 
the noblest and most fruitful work done by 
white people has been carried on at the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
which was founded by a white man, 1s at 
present presided over by a white man, and 
has been maintained largely by means of 
funds contributed by white people.“ The 
work of teaching was entirely carried on 
by white men and women during the early 
years of the life of the institution, and even 
today a fairly large percentage of teachers 
and instructors are white people. Like- 
wise, the institutions started by Negroes 


# For a detailed account of this institute, see Modern Re- 
view for June, 1908, \, 
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to help 
financed by white people in the North as 
well as in the South. 

Not only philanthropic motives, it may 
be remarked, have inspired the white man, 
in every instance, to assist the Negro; but 
economic incentives as well have acted as 
an impetus in this direction. Many of the 
Southern white men, for instance, have not 
always been actuated by altruistic motives 
in helping institutions which teach the 
Negroes the utility of living in the country 
instead of leading a vagabond life in the 
city; which instruct the coloured man in 
employing modern methods and machinery 
and thus increase his efficiency as a farm- 
hand and workingman; which inculcate in 
the hearts of the Afro-Americans love for 
homes and wives. They see in these in- 
stitutions an indirect benefit to the white 
cman and-to the country at large. The 
Federal Government also realizes the practi- 
cal value of the schools which are taking 
into hand raw Negro boys and girls and 
turning out trained, conscientious, laborious, 
efficient, economical and patriotic men and 
women, and helps them along. 

This is stated here, not with a view to 
belittle or cast aspersions on what the white 
man is doing to further the evolution of the 
Negro. Whatever the American white man 
may do, he cannot accomplish enough to 
£ justify his boasting to himself or to the 
world that he is spending money and effort 
purely as a “charity.” His forefathers have 
done such a grievous injury to the Negro by 
enslaving his ancestors and keeping them 
in bondage and dense ignorance that it will 
require many generations of concentrated 
endeavour to uplift the Negro, before the 
debt can be fully discharged. Furthermore, 
at the present time the Negro man is the 
best all-round workingman in the farm and 
actory, and the Negro woman the best 
worker in the kitchen and nursery that 
America has. The colored laborer, in my 
mind, certainly is far superior to the scum 
that the Amiérican immigration companies 
are importing into North America. The 
AG GcAmerican speaks English—which the 
Latins, Greeks, Slavs and Swedes, and such 
other imports from Europe, do not. The 
warm-blooded Latins, on the slightest pro- 
vocation, arc likely to cut one another’s 
throats; the Doukhobors from Russia, men 
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themselves have been liberally -zand women, periodically divest themselves 


of all their clothes and undertake extensive 
pilgrimages in search of Christ ; almost all 
the laborers imported from Europe, soon 
after their arrival in America, develop 
anarchistic tendencies; but the Negro works 
steadidy and without grumbling. If the 
coloured’ man has any fault at all in this 
direction, it is the same as the Hindu has. 
He is usually prone to be contented with his 
wretghed lot and discontent is seldom his 
failing. He is easily intimidated as a rule, 
does not strike, nor does he partake in labor 
troubles. All these factors render him peer- 
less as a farmer and artisan. With the 
schools exerting their influence to spiritualise 
the coloured man and invest him with a 
sense of duty and responsibility, he is be- 
coming a still more invaluable citizen. 

The most hopeful sign of the Negro situa- 
tion to-day is that he is not in a drugged 
state, lying unconscious of his real condi- 
tion; but is keenly appreciative of his op- 
portunities, eager to give “absent treatment”’ 
to his defects and failings, zealously engaged 
in filling up his deficiencies and alive and 
progressive in the best sense of the word. 
Considering the short length of time that 
has elapsed since they were freed, the Neg- 
roes have done marvellously well. To-day 
there are thousands of coloured men and 
women, cultivated and refined, engaged in 
the multifarious walks of life—-all eminently 
successful. As business men, as manufac- 
turers, property-owners, financiers, and as 
workers on the farm and in dairy and other 
industries, the Negroes have shown that 
they possess the virility to score wonderful 
success in the teeth of opposition, and while 
facing almost insuperable odds. Negroes 
are proving to the world at large that they 
have great talent as organisers. Despite 
what his detractors say to the contrary, 
slowly but steadily the Negro is demonstrat- 
ing thet he is capable of self-government 
and competent to take the top-notch place 
in all realms of human activity. 

Already fifty-six per cent of the Negroes 
are literate. This is worthy of note, since 
a iittle over a generation ago the coloured 
men and women were cent per cent il- 
literate. The Negroes are evincing such a 
passion to educate themselves that pro- 
bably in another generation or two it will 
be hard to come across any coloured person 
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who will be utterly incapable of reading 
and writing. Furthermore, the wide-awake 
Negro leaders are not only encouraging 
literary education amongst their people, but 
are advocating a system of instruction 
which will prepare the whole man or 
woman—fully develop the body, mind and 
heart of the young Negro. The govern- 
ment of the land is looking after their pri- 
mary education, aiming that every Negro 
* Refer to the Article: “A Negro Eduator’s Unique igleals and 


Successful Methods,” which appeared in the July issue of The 
Modern Review. 
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child shall be provided with the oppor- 
tunity to learn to read and write; and the 
Negroes themselves are starting institutions 
in all vital centres with a view to give 
technical and agricultural instruction, along 
the most efficient and modern lines. Coup- 
led with this, cheap newspapers under 
Negro control, editorial and otherwise, arf 
carrying on the propaganda work of Negro 
uplift in the very heart of the rural districts. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MOTHER OF JEEKI. 


66 FEEKI,” said Alan next morning, “I 
tell you again that I have had en- 
ough of this place; | want to get 


*? 
s 


out 


“Yes, Major, that just what mouse say 
when he finish cheese in trap, but missus 
call him ‘Pretty, pretty, come along,’ and 
drown him all the same,” and he nodded 
in the direction of the Asika’s house. 


“Jeeki, it has got to be done—do you 
hear me? I had rather die trying to get 
away than stop here till the next two 
months are up. If [ am here on the night 
of the next full moon but one, [ shall shoot 
that Asika and then shoot myself, and you 
must take your chance. Do you ®under- 
stand ?” 


“Understand that foolish game and poor 
look-out for Jeeki, Major, but can’t think of 
any plan.” Then he rubbed his big nose 
reflectively and added, “Fahni and his 
people your slaves now, ’spose we have talk 
with him. I tell priests to bring him along 
when they come with breakfast. Leave it 
to me, Major.” 


Alan did leave it to him, with the result, 
that after long argument the priests con- 
sented or obtained permission to produce 
Fahni and his followers, and a little while 
after the great men arrived, looking .very 
dejected, and saluted Alan humbly. Bidding 
the rest of them be seated, he called Fahni 
to the end of the room and asked him 
through Jeeki if he and his men did not 
wish to return home. 


“Indeed we do, white lord,” answered the 
old chief, “but how can we? The Asika has 
a grudge against our tribe, and but for yous. 
would have killed every one of us last night. 
We are snared, and must stop here till we 
die.” 

“Would not your people help you if they 
knew, Fahni ?” 


“Yes, lord, I think so. But how can I tell 
them who doubtless believe us dead? Nor 
can I send a messenger, for this place is 
guarded, and he would be killed at once. 
We came here for your sake because you 
had Little Bonsa, a god that is known in 
the east and the west, in the north and the 
south, and because you saved me from the 
lion, and here, alas! we must perish.” 


“Jeeki.” said Alan, ‘can you not find ae 
messenger? Have you, who were born of 
this people, no friend among them all ?” 

Jeeki shook his white head and rolled his 
eyes. Then suddenly an idea struck him. 

“Yes,” he said, “I think one, p’r’aps. I 


mean my ma.” \ 
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“Your ma!” said Alan, ‘‘foh! I remember. 
Have you heard anything more about 
here: 

“Yes, Major. Very old girl now, but 
strong on leg, so they say. Believe she 

* glad go anywhere, because she public nuis- 
ance; they tired of her in prison, and there 
s no workhouse here, so they want turn her 
out starve, which, of course, break my heart. 
Perhaps she take message. Some use that 
way. Only think she afraid go Ogula-land 
because they nasty cannibal and eat old 
woman.” 

When all this was translated to Fahni he 
assured Jeeki with earnestness that nothing 
would induce the Ogula people to eat his 
ma, moreover that for her sake they would 
never look carnivorously on another old 
woman, fat or thin. 

“Well,” said Jeeki, “I try again to get 

~ hold of old lady and we see. I pray priests 
let her out of chokey, as I sick to fall upon 
bosom, which quite true, only so much to 
think of that no time to attend to domestic 
relation till now.” 

That very afternoon, on returning to his 
room from walking in the dismal cedar 
garden. Alan’s ears were greeted by a 
sound of shrill quarrelling. Looking up, 
he saw an extraordinary sight. A tall, 
gaunt, withered female, who might have 
been of any age between sixty and a hun- 

*dred, had got Jeeki’s ear in one hand, and 
with the other was slapping him in the face 
r- while she exclaimed : 

“QO, thief, whom by the curse of Bonsa I 
brought into the world, what have you done 
with my blanket? Was it not enough that 
you, my only son, should leave me to earn 
my own living? Must you also take my best 
blanket with you, for which reason I have 
been cold ever since ? Where is it, thief, 
where is it ?” 

“Worn out, my mother, worn: out,” he 
answered, trying to free himself. “You 
forget, honourable mother, that I grow old, 
and you should have been dead years ago. 
How can you expect a blanket to last so 

y long? Leave go of my ear, beloved mother, 
and I will give you another. I have 
travelled across the world to find you, and 
I want to hear news of your husband.” 

“My husband, thief; which husband? Do 
you mean your father, the one with the 
broken nose. who wee sacrificed hecanse von 
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ran away with the white man whom Bonsa 
loved ? Well, you look out for him when you 
get into the world of ghosts, for he said that 
he was going to wait for you there with the 
biggest stick that he could find. Why, I 
haven't thought of him for years, but then 
I have had three other husbands since his 
time, bad enough, but better than he was, so 
who would? And,now Bonsa has got the lot, 
and I have no children alive, and they say I 
am t@& be driven out of the prison to starve 
next week as they won't feed me any longer, 
I who can still work against any one of them, 
and you've got my blanket, you ugly old 
rascal,”” and collapsing beneath the weight 
of her recited woes, the hag burst into a 
melancholy howl. 

“Peace, my mother,” said Jeeki, patting 
her on the head. “ Do what I tell you and 
you shall have more blankets than you can 
wear, and, as you are still so handsome, 
another husband, too, if you like, and a gar- 
den and slaves to work for you and plenty 
to eat.” 

‘“‘ How shall I get all these things, my son ?” 
asked the old woman, looking up. “ Will 
you take me to your home and support me 
or will that white lord marry me? They 
told me that the Asika had named him as the 
Mungana, and she is very jealous, the most 
jealous Asika that I have ever known.”’ 

“No, mother, he would like to, but he 
dare not, and I cannot support you as I 
should wish, as here I have no house or 
property. You will get all this by taking 
a walk and holding your tongue. You see 
this man here; he is Fahni, king of a great 
tribe, the Ogula. He wants you to carry 
a message for him, and by and by he will 
marry you, won't you, Fahni ?” 

“Oh ! yes,—yes,” said Fahni, “I will do 
anything she likes. No one shall be so rich 
and honoured in my country, and for her 
sake we will never eat another old woman, 
whereas if she stays here she will be driven 
to the mountains, to starve in a week.” 

“Set out the matter,” said the mother of 
Jeeki, who was by no means so foolish as 
she seemed. 

So they told her what she must do, 
namely, travel down to the Ogula and tell 
them of the plight of their chief, bidding 
them muster all their fighting men, and 
when the swamps were dry enough, advance 
as nearas thev dared to the Asiki canntr: 
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and, if they could not attack it, wait till 
they had further news. 

The end of it was that Mother of Jeeki, 
who knew her case to be desperate at home, 
where she was in no good repute, promised 
to attempt the journey in consideration of 
advantages to be received. Since ske was 
to be turned adrift to meet her fate with as 
much food as she could carry, this she could 
do without exciting any suspicion, for who 
would trouble about the movements ofa 
useless old thief ? Meanwhile Jeeki gave her 
one of the robes which the Asika had pro-~ 
vided for Alan, also various articles which 
she desired, and, having learned Fahni’s 
message by heart and announced that she 
considered herself his affianced bride, the 
gaunt old ereature departed happy enough, 
after exchanging embraces with her long- 
lost son. 

“She will tell somebody all about it, and 
we shall only get our throats cut,” said Alan 
wearily, for the whole thing seemed to him 
a foolish farce. 

“No, no, Major. I make her swear not 
split, on ghosts of all her husbands, and by 
Big Bonsa hisself. She sit tight as wax, 
because she think they haunt her if she don’t, 
and I, too, by and by when I dead. P’r’aps 
- she get to Ogula country and p’r’aps not. 
Jf she don’t, can’t help it, and no harm 
done. Break my heart, but only one old 
woman less. Anyhow, she hold tongue, 
that main point, and I really very glad to 
find my ma, who never hoped to see again. 
Heaven very kind to Jeeki, give him back 
to family bosom,” he added unctuously. 

That day there were no excitements, and 
to Alan’s interse relief he saw nothing of 
the Asika. After its orgy of witchcraft and 
bloodshed on the previous night, weariness 
and silence seemed to have fallen upon the 
town. Atany rate no sound came from it 
that could be heard above the low, constant 
thunder of the great_waterfall rushingedown 
its precipice, and in the cedar-shadowed 
garden where Alan walked till he was 
weary, attended by Jeeki and the Ogula 
savages, not a soul was to be seen. 

On the follswing morning, when he was 
sitting moodily in his room, two priests 
came to conduct him to the Asika. Having 
no choice, followed by Jeeki, he accom- 
panied them to her house, masked as usual, 
for without this hateful disguise he was not 
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allowed to stir. He found her lying upon a 
pile of cushions in a small room that he had 
never seen before, which was better lighted 
than most in that melancholy abode, and 
seemed to serve as her private chamber. In 
front of her lay the skin of the lion that he 
had sent as a present, and about her throat,. 
heavily set in gold hung a necklace made 
of its claws, with which she was playing 
idly. 

At the opening of the door she looked up 
with a swift smile, that turned to a frown 
when she saw that he was followed by 
Jeeki. 

“Say, Vernoon,” she asked in her langor- 
ous voice, “can you not stira yard without 
that ugly black dog at your heels ? Do you 
bring him to protect you ? If so, what is the 
need ? Have I not sworn that you are safe 
in my land ?” 


Alan made Jeeki interpret. this speech,» 


then answered that the reason was that he 
knew but little of her tongue. 

“Can I not teach it to you alone, then, 
without this low fellow hearing all my 
words ? Well, it will not be -for long,” and 
she looked at Jeeki in a way that made him 
feel very uncomfortable. “Get behind us, 
dog, and you, Vernoon, -come sit on these 
cushions at my side. Nay, not there, I said 
upon the cushions—so. Now I will take off 
that ugly mask of yours, for f would look 
into your eyes. I find them pleasant, Ver- 
noon,’ and without waiting for his permis- 
sion, she sat up and did so. “Ah!” she went 
on, “we shall be happy when we are mar- 
ried, shall we not? Do not be afraid, Ver- 
noon, I will not eat out your heart as J have 
those of the men that went before you. We 
will live together until we are old, and die 
together at last, and together be born again, 
and so on and on till the end, which even I 
cannot foresee. Why do you not smile, Ver- 
noon, and say that you are pleased, and that 
you will be happy with me, who loved you 
from the moment that my eyes fell upon you 
in sleep ? Speak, Vernoon, lest I should grow 
angry with you.” 

“T don’t know what to say,” 
Alan despairingly through Jeeki, “the honour 
is too great for me who am but a wander- 
ing trader who came here to barter Little 
Bonsa against the gold I need’”—to support 
my wife and family, he was about to add, 
then remembering that this statement might 
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not be well received, substituted, “to support 
my old parents and eight brothers and 
sisters who are dependent upon me, and re- 
main hungry until [ return to them.” 

“Then I think they will remain hungry a 
long time, Vernoon, for while I live you 
shall never return. Much asI love you I 
~ would kill you first,” and her eyes glittered 
as she said the words. ‘“Still,’’ she added, 
noting the fall in his face, “if it is gold that 
they need, you shall send it them. Yes, my 
people shall take all that I gave you down 
to the coast, and there it can be put ina 
big canoe and carried across the water. See 
to the packing of the stuff, you black dog,” 
he said to Jeeki over her shoulder, “and 
when it is ready I will send it hence.” 

Alan began to thank her, though he 
thought it more than probable that even if 
she kept her word, this bullion would never 
¥-get to Old Calabar, and much less to Eng- 
land. But she waived the matter aside as 
one in which she was not interested, 

“Tell me” she asked, ‘would you have me 
other thanI am? First, do you think me 
beautiful ?” 

“Yes,” answered Alan honestly, “very 
beautiful, when you are quiet as now; not 
when you are dancing as you did the other 
night without your robes.” 

When she understood what he meant the 
Asika actually blushed a little. 

“Tam sorry,” she answered in a voice that 
for her was quite humble. “I forgot that it 
might seem strange in your eyes. It has 
always been the custom for the Asika to do 
as I did at feasts and sacrifices, but perhaps 
that is not the fashion among your women; 
perhaps they always remain veiled, asI have 
heard the worshippers of the Prophet do, and 
therefore you thought me immodest. I am 
very, very sorry, Vernoon. I pray you to 
forgive me who am ignorant, and only do 
what I have been taught. 

“Yes, they always remain veiled,” stam- 
mered Alan, though he was not referring to 
their faces, and as the words passed his lips 

he wondered what the Asika would think if 
Phe could see a ballet at a London’ music- 


\ hall. 


‘Is there anything else wrong?” she went 
on gently. “Ifso, tell me that I may set it 
right.” 

“YT do not like cruelty or sacrifices, O 
Asika. I have told zyou that bloodshed is 
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orunda to me, and at the feast those men 
were poisoned and you mocked them in their 
pain ; also many others were taken away to 
be killed for no crime.” 

She opened her beautiful eyes and stared 
at him, answering, 

“Bug, Vernoon, all this is not my fault ; 
they were sacrifices to the gods, and 1f I did 
not sacrifice I should be sacrificed by the 
priests and wizards who live to sacrifice. 
Yes, myself, [ should be made to drink the 
poison, and he mocked at while I died, likea 
snake with a broken back. Or even if I es- 
caped the vengeance of the people, the gods 
themselves would kill me and raise up an- 
other in my place. Do they not sacrifice in 
your country, Vernoon ?” 

“No, Asika; they fight if necessary and 
kill those who commit murder. But they 
have no fetish that asks for blood, and the 
law they have from heaven is a law of 
mercy.” 

She stared at him again. 

“All this is strange to me,” she said. “I 
was taught otherwise. Gods are devils, and 
must be appeased lest they bring misfortune 
on us; men must be ruled by terror, or they 
would rebel and pull down the Great 
House; doctors must learn magic, or how 
would they avert spells? wizards must be 
killed, or the people would perish in their 
net. May not we who live ina hell strive to 
beat back its Hames with the wisdom our 


forefathers have handed on to us? Tell me, 
Vernoon, for I would know.” 
“You make your own hell,” answered 


Alan when, with the help of Jeeki, he un- 
derstood her talk. 

She pondered over his words for a while, 
then said, 

“J must think. The thing is big. I 
wander in blackness; I will speak with you 
again. Say now, what else is wrong with 
me is ‘ 

Now Alan thought that he saw an oppor- 
tunity fora word in season, and made a 
great mistake. 

“J think that you treat your husband, that 
man whom you call Mungana, very badly. 
Why should you drive him to his death ?” 

At these words the Asika leapt up in a rage, 
and seeking something to vent her temper 
on violently boxed Jeeki’s ears and kicked 
him with her sandalled foot. 

“The Mungana!” she exclaimed “that 
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beast! What have I to do with him? I 
hate him as I hated the others. The priests 
thrust him on me. He has had his day—let 
him go. In your country do they make wo- 
men live with men whom they loathe? I 
love you, Bonsa himself knows why. Per- 
haps because you have a white skjn and 
white ‘thoughts. But I hate that man. 
What is the use of being Asika if I cannot 
take what I love and reject what I hate? 
Go away, Vernoon, go away; youe have 
angered me, and if it were not for what you 


have said about that new law of mercy, I 


think that I would cut your throat” and 
again she boxed Jeeki’s ears and kicked him 
on the shins. 

Alan rose and bowed himself towards the 
door, while she stood with her back towards 
him, sobbing. As he was about to pass it, 
she wheeled round, wiping the tears from 
her eyes with her hand and said, 

“I forgot. I sent for you to thank you for 
your presents, that,” and she pointed to the 
lion skin, ‘which they tell me you killed 
with some kind of thunder to save the life 
of that old cannibal, and this,’ and she 
pulled off the necklace of claws, then added, 
“As Iam too bad to wear it, you had better 
take it back again.” And she threw it with 
all her strength straight into Jeeki’s face. 

Fearing worse things, the much maltreat- 
ed Jeeki uttered a how! and bolted through 
the door, while Alan picking up the neck- 
lace, returned it to her witha bow. She 
took it. 

“Stop,” she said. “You are leaving the 
room without your mask and my women are 
outside. Come here,” and she tied the thing 
upon his head, setting it all awry, then 
pushed him from the room. 

“Very poor joke, Major, very poor indeed,” 
said Jeeki, when they had reached their own 
apartment. “Lady make love to you; you 
play prig and lecture lady about holy 
customs of her country, and she box gy ear 
till head sing, also kick me all over and 
throw sharp claws in face. Please you do 
itno more. The next time, who know? 
she stick knife in my gizzard, then kiss you 
afterward and say she so sorry, and hope she 
no hurt you. But how that help your departed 
Jeeki who get all kicks, while you have half- 
pence ?” 

“Oh! be quiet,” said Alan, “you are wel- 
come to the halfpence if you would only leave 
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me the kicks. The question is, how am I to 
get out of this mess ? While she was a beau- 
tiful savage devil one could deal with the 
thing, but if she is going to become human 
it is another matter.” 

Jeeki looked at him with pity in his eyes. 

“Always thought white man mad at bot~. 
tom,” he said, shaking his big head. “To 
benighted black nigger thing so very simple. 
All you got do, make love and cut when you 
get chance. Then she pleased as Punch, 
everything go smooth and Jeeki get no more 
kicks. Christian religion business very good, 
but won’t wash in Asiki-land. Your reverend 
uncle find out that.” 

Not wishing to pursue the argument, Alan 
changed the subject by asking his indignant 
retainer if he thought that the Asika had 
meant what she said when she offered to 
send the gold down to the coast. 

“Why not, Major? That good lady al-® 
ways mean what she say, and what she do, 
too,” and he dabbed wrathfully at the 
scratches made by the lion’s claws on his 
face, then added, “she know her own mind, 
not like shilly-shally, see-saw white woman, 
who get up one thing and go to bed ano- 
ther. If she say she send gold, she send it, 
though pity to part with all that cash, be- 
cause ‘spect some one bag it.” 

Alan reflected a while. 

“Don’t you see, Jeeki, that here is a 
chance, if a very small one, of gettingax 
message to the coast. Also it is quite clear 
that if we are ever able to escape, it will | 
be impossible for us to carry this heavy 
stuff, whereas if we send it on ahead, per- 
haps some of it might get through. We 
will pack it up, Jeeki; at any rate, it will 
be something to do. Go now, and senda 
message to the Asika, and ask her to let 
us have some carpenters, and a lot of well- 
seasoned wood.” 

The message was sent, and an hour later 
a dozen of the native craftsmen arrived with 
their rude tools and a supply of planks cut 
from a kind of iron-wood or ebony tree. 
They prostrated themselves to Alan, ther 
the master of them, rising, instantly began 
to measure Jeeki with a marked reed. That 
worthy sprang back and asked what in the 
name of Bonsa, Big and Little, they were 
doing, whereon the man explained with hu- 
mility that the Asika had said that she 
thought the white lord wanted the wood 
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to make a box to bury his servant in, as he, 
the said servant, had offended her that 


morning, and doubtless the white lord wish-: 


ed to kill him on that account, or perhaps 
to put him away under ground alive. 

“Oh, my golly!” said Jeeki, shaking till 
his great knees knocked together, “oh, my 
_ golly! here pretty go. She think you want 
bury me all alive. That mean she want to 
be rid of Jeeki, bécause he got sit there and 
play gooseberry when she wish talk alone 
with you. Oh, yes, I see her little game.” 

“Well, Jeeki,” said Alan, bursting into 
such a roar of laughter that he nearly shook 
off his mask, “you had better be careful, 
for you just told me that the Asika is not 
like a see-saw white woman, and never 
changes her mind. Say to this man that he 
must tell the Asika there isa mistake, that 
however much I should like to oblige her, I 
can’t bury you because it has been prophe- 
sied to me that on the day you are buried, I 
shall be buried also, and that therefore you 
must be kept alive.” 

“Capital notion that, Major,” said Jeeki, 
much relieved. “She not want bury you 
just at present; next year perhaps, but not 
now. I tell him.” And he did with much 
vigour. 

This slight misconception having been 
disposed of, they explained to the carpen- 
ters what was wanted. First, all the gold 
was emptied out of the sacks in which it 
remained as the priests had brought it, and 
divided into heaps, each of which weighed 
about forty pounds, a weight that -with its 
box Alan considered would be a good load 
for a porter.- Of these heaps there proved 
to be fifty-three, their total value, Alan 
reckoned, amounting to about f 100,000 
sterling. Then the carpenters were set to 
work to make a model box, which they did 
quickly enough and with great ingenuity, 
cutting the wood with their native saws, 
dove-tailing it as a civilised craftsman 
would do, and finally securing it everywhere 
with ebony pegs, driven into holes which 
they bored with a hot iron. The result 
was a box that would stand any amount 
of rough usage, and, when finally pegged 
down, one that could only be opened with 
a hammer and a cold chisel. 

This box making went on for two whole 
days. As each of them was filled and peg- 
ged down, the gold within being packed 
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in saw-dust to keep it from rattling, Alan 
amused himself in adding an address with 
a feather brush and a supply of red paint 
such as the Asiki priests used to decorate 
their bodies. At first he was puzzled to 
know what address to put, but finally de- 
cided ypon the following: 

“Major A. Vernon, c.o. Miss Champers, 
The Court, near Kingswell, England,” add- 
ing in the corner, “From A.V., Asiki-land, 
Africa”  ~  - 

It was all childish enough, he knew, yet 
when it was done he regarded his handi- 
work with a sort of satisfaction. For, re- 
flected Alan, if but one of those boxes 
should chance to get through to England, 
it would tell Barbara a great deal, and if 
it were addressed to himself, her uncle could 
scarcely dare to take possession of it. 

Then he bethought him of writing a 
Jetter, but was obliged to abandon the idea, 
as he had neither pen, pencil, ink nor paper. 
Whatever arts remained to them, that of 
any form of writing was totally unknown 
to the Asiki. Even in the days when they 
had wrapped up the Egyptian, the Roman, 
and other early Munganas in sheets of gold 
and set them in their treasure-house, they 
had no knowledge of it, for not even an 
hieroglyphic or a rune appeared upon the 
shrouds. Since that 
time they had evidently decreased, not ad- 
vanced in learning, till at the present day, 
except for these relics and some dim and 
meaningless survival of rites that had once 
been religious, and were stil] offered to the 
same ancient idols, there was little to dis- 
tinguish them from other tribes of Central 
African savages. Still, Alan did something, 
for obtaining a piece of white wood, which 
he smoothed as well as he was able witha 
knife, he painted on it this message : 

“Messrs. Aston, Old Calabar. Please for- 
ward accompanying fifty-three packages, 
or as many as arrive, and cable as follows. 
All costs will be remitted. ‘Champers. 
Kingswell. England. Prisoner among 
Asiki. No present prospect of escape, but 
hope for best. Jeeki and I well. Allowed 
send this with gold, but perhaps no future 
message possible. Good-bye. Alan.’” 

As it happened, just as Alan was finishing 
this scrawl with a sad heart, he heard a 
movement, and glancing up, perceived 
standing at his side the Asika, of whom he 
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had seen nothing since the interview when 
she had beaten Jeeki. 

“What are those marks that you make 
upon the board, Vernoon?” she asked sus- 
piciously. 

With the assistance of Jeeki, who kept at 
a respectful distance, he informed her that 
they weré a message in writing to tell the 
white men at the coast to forward the gold 
to his starving family. 

“Oh !” she said, “I never heard of weiting. 
You shall teach it me. It will serve to pass 
the time till we are married, though it will 
not be of much use afterwards, as we shall 
never be separated any more, and words are 
better than marks upon a board. But,” she 
added cheerfully, “I can send away this 
black dog of yours,” and she looked at 
Jeeki, “and he can write to us. No, I 
cannot, for an accident might happen to 
him, and they tell me you-say that if he 
dies, you die also, so he must stop here 
always. What have you in those little 
boxes ?” 

“The gold you gave me, Asika, packed in 
loads.” 

“A small gift enough,” she answered con- 
temptuously, “would you not like more, 
since you value that stuff? Well, another 
time you shall send all you want. Mean- 
while the porters are waiting, fifty men and 
three, as you sent me word, and ten spare 
ones to take the place of any who die. But 
how they will find their way, I know not, 
since none of them have ever been to the 
coast.” 

An idea occurred to Alan, who had small 
faith in Jeeki’s ‘‘Ma” as a messenger. 

“The Ogula prisoners could show them,” 
he said, “‘at any rate as far as the forest, and 
after that they could find out. May they 
not go, Asika ?”’ 

“If you will,’ she answered carelessly. 
“Let them be ready to start to-morrow, at 
the dawn, all except their chief, Fahni, who 
must stop here as a hostage. I do not trust 
those Ogula, who mrore than once have 
threatened to make war upon us,” she added ; 
then turned and bade the priests bring in 
the bearers to receive their instructions. 

Presently they came, picked men all of 
them, under the command of an Asiki cap- 
tain, and with them the Ogula, whom she 
summoned also. 

‘Go where the white lord sends you,” she 
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said in an indifferent voice, “carrying with 
you these packages. I do not know where 
it is, but these man-eaters will show you 
some of the way, and if you fail in the 
business and live to come back again, you 
shaJl be sacrificed to Bonsa at the next 
feast; if you run away, then your wives 
and children shall be sacrificed. Food shall 
be given you for your journey, and gold to 
buy more when it is done. Now, Vernoon, 
tell them what they have to do.” 

So Alan, or rather Jeeki, told them, and 
these directions were so long and minute, 
that before they were finished Asika grew 
tired of listening and went away, saying as 
she passed the captain of the company, 

‘Remember my words, man, succeed or 
die, but of your land and its secrets say 
nothing.” 

“T hear,” answered the captain, prostra~- 
ting himself. 

That night Alan summoned the Ogula 
and spoke to them through Jeeki in their 
own language. At first they declared that 
they would not leave their chief, preferring 
to stay and die with him. 

“Not so,” said Fahni, ‘ go, my children, 
that I may live. Goand gather the tribe, 
all the thousands of them who are men and 
can fight, and bring them up to attack 
Asiki-land, to rescue me if I am still alive, 
or to avenge me if | am dead. As for those 
bearers, do them no harm, but send them 
on to the coast with the white man’s 
goods,” 

So in the end the Ogula said that they 
would go, and when Alan woke up on the 
following morning, he was informed that 
they and the Asiki porters had already 
departed upon their journey. Then he 
dismissed the matter from his mind, for to 
tell the truth he never expected to hear of 
them any more. 





: CHAPTER XVIII. 
ALAN FALLS ILL, 


After the departure of the messengers a 
deep melancholy fell upon Alan, who was 
sure that he had now no further hope of 
communicating with the outside world. 
Bitterly did he reproach himself for his folly 
in having ever journeyed to this hateful 
place in order to secure—what? About 
{100,000 worth of gold which, of ccurse, 
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he never would secure, as it would certainly 
vanish or be stolen on its way to the coast. 
For this gold he had become involved in a 
dreadful complication which would cost him 
much misery and, sooner or later, life itself, 
since he could not marry that beautiful 
savage, Asika, and if he refused her she 
_would certainly kill him in her outraged 
pride and fury. 

Day by day she sent for him, and when 
he came, assumed a new character, that of 
a woman humbled by a sense of her own 
ignorance, which she was anxious to amend. 
So he must play the réle of tutor to her, 
telling her of civilised peoples, their laws, 
customs, and religions, and instructing her 
how to write and read. She listened and 
learned submissively enough, but all the 
while Alan felt as one might who is called 
upon to teach tricks to a drugged panther. 
The drug in this case was her passion for 
him, which appeared to be very genuine. 
But when it passed off, or when he was 
obliged to refuse her, what, he wondered, 
would happen then? ; 

Anxiety and confinement told on him far 
more than all the hardships of his journey. 
His health ran down, he began to fall ill. 
Then, as bad luck would have it, walking 
in that damp, unhealthy cedar garden out 
of which he might not stray, he contracted 
the germ of some kind of fever which in 
autumn was very common in this peisonous 
climate. Three days later he became de- 
irious, and for a week after that hung be- 
tween life and death. Well was it for him 
that his medicine chest still remained in- 
tact, and that, recognizing his own symp- 
toms before his head gave way, he was able 
to instruct Jeeki what drugs to give him 
at the different stages of the disease. 

For the rest his memories of that dreadful 
illness always remained very vague. He had 
visions of Jeeki and of a robed woman 
whom he knew to be the Asika, bending 
over him continually. Also it seemed to 
him that from time to time he was talking 
with Barbara, which even then he knew 
must be absurd, for how could they talk 
across thousands of miles of land and sea, 

At length his mind cleared suddenly, and 
he awoke as from a nightmare to find him- 
self lying in the hall or room where he had 
always been, feeling quite cool and without 


pain, but so weak that it was an effort to 
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him to lift his hand. He stared about him, 
and was astonished to see the white head 
of Jeeki rolling uneasily to and fro upon 
the cushions of another bed near by. 

“Teeki,” he said, “are you ill, too, Jeeki ?” 

At the sound of that voice his retainer 
started up violently. 

“What, Major, you awake?’ he said. 
“Then thanks be to all gods, white and 
black, yes,and yellow too, forI thought 
your goose cooked. No, no, Major, I not ill, 
only Asika say so. You goto bed, so she 
make me go to bed. You get worse, she treat 
me cruel ; you seem better, she stuff me with 
food till I burst. All because you tell her 
that you andI die same day. Oh Lord! 
poor Jeeki think his end very near just now, 
for he know quite well that she not let him 
breathe ten minutes after you peg out. Jeeki 
never pray so hard for anyone before as he 
pray this week for you, and by Jingo! I think 
he do the trick, he and that medicine stuff, 
which make him feel very bad in stomach,” 
and he groaned as under the weight of his 
many miseries. 

Weak as he was, Alan began to laugh, and 
that laugh seemed to do him more good than 
any thing that he could remember, for alter 
it he was sure that he would recover. 

Just then an agonized whisper reached 
him from Jeeki. 

“Look out!” it said, “here come Asika. 
Go sleep and seem better, Major, please, or 
I catch it hot.” 

So Alan almost shut his eyes and lay still. 
In another moment she was standing over 
him, and he noticed that her hair was dis- 
hevelled and her eyes were red as though 
with weeping. She scanned him intently for 
a little while, then passed round to where 
Jeeki lay and appeared to pinch his ear so 
hard that he wriggled and uttered a stifled 
groan. 

“How is your lord, dog?” she whispered. 

“Better, O Asika, I think that last medi- 
cine do us good, though it make me very sick 
inside. Just now he spoke to me and said 
that he hoped your heart was not sad _ be- 
cause of him, and that all this time in his 
dreams he had seen and thought of nobody 
but you, O Asika.” 

“Did he?” asked that lady, becoming in- 
tensely interested. “Then tell me, dog, why 
is he ever calling upon one Bar-bar-a? 
Surely that is a woman’s name?” 
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“Yes, O Asika, thatis the name of his 
mother, also of one of his sisters, whom, 
after you, he loves best of anyone in the 
whole world. When you are here he talks 
of them, but when you are not here he talks 
of no one but you. Although he is so sick, 
he remembers white man’s custom which 
tells him that it is very wrong to say sweet 
things to lady’s face till he is quite married 
toher. After that they say them always.” 

She looked at him suspiciously, and mut- 
tering, 

“Flere it is otherwise. For your own sake, 
man, I trust that you do not lie,” left him, 
and, drawing a stool up beside Alan’s bed, 
sat herself down and examined him carefully, 
touching his face and hands with her long 
thin fingers. Then noting how white and 
wasted he was, of a sudden she began to 
weep, saying between her sobs, 

“Oh lif youshould die, Vernoon, I will die 
also, and be born again, not as Asika, as I 
have been for so many generations, but as a 
white woman, that 1 may be with you. Only 
first,” she added, setting her teeth, “I will 
sacrifice every wizard in this land, for they 
have brought the sickness on you by their 
magic, and I will burn Bonsa-Town and cast 
its gods to melt in tne flames, and the Mun- 
gana with them. And then amid their ashes 
I will let out my life,” and again she began 
to weep very piteously and to call him by 
endearing names and pray him that he 
would not die. 

Now Alan thought it time to wake up. He 
opened his eyes, stared at her vacantly, and 
asked if it were raining, which indeed it 
might have been, for her big tears were fall- 
ing on his face. She uttered a gasp of joy. 
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“No, no,’ she answered, “the weather is 
very fine. It is I—I who have rained, be- 
cause I thought you die.” She wiped his 
forehead with the soft linen of her robe, 
then went on, “But you will not die; say 
that you will live, say that you will live for 
me, Vernoon,” 

He looked at her, and, feeble though he 
was, the awfulness of the situation sank into 
his soul. 

“T hope that I shall live,” he answered. 
“IT am hungry, please give me some food.” 

Next instant there was a tumult near by, 
and when Alan looked up again it was to 
see Jeeki, very lightly clad, fying through 
the door. 

“It will be here presently,” she said. 
“Oh!if you knew what I have suffered, if 
you only knew. Now you will recover whom 
I thought dead, for this fever passes quickly, 
and there shall be such a sacrifice—no, I for- 
got, you hate sacrifices—there shall be no 
sacrifice. There shall be a thanksgiving, and 
every woman inthe land shall break her 
bonds to husband or to lover, and take him 
whom she desires without reproach or loss. 
I will do as I would be done by; that is the 
law you taught me, is it not?” 

This novel interpretation of a sacred doc- 
trine, worthy of Jeeki himself, so paralysed 
Alan’s enfeebled brain that he could make 
no answer, nor do anything except wonder 
what would happen in Asiki-land when the 
decree of its priestess took effect. Then Jeeki 
arrived with something to drink, which he 
swallowed with the eagerness of the conva- 
lescent, and almost immediately went to 
sleep in good earnest. 

: (To be continued.) 


KING EDWARD’S FRENCH ANCESTRESS 


MONG the direct ancestresses of King 
Edward VII is one who, . at first 
sight, seems curiously out of place 

in the illustrious company with whom 
her lot was cast. It is somewhat start- 
ling to discover on the long list of high- 
born women from whom he derives his 
descent, a ‘french ‘“provinciale”’, a plain 


Huguenot lady, the daughter of an impo- 
verished country gentleman. This French 
grandmother of our Hanoverian kings was 
not above reproach; certain passages in 
her life are open to criticism, but, taking 
her all in all, she was an intelligent as well 
as a beautiful woman, faithful to those 
whom she loved, charitable to the poor and 
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of whom not an unkind word ora mean 
act is recorded. That she was ambitious 
there is no doubt, but though her extraor- 
dinary rise in life may have dazzled her 
at the outset, it eventually cost her much 
suffering and, in her lonely old age, her 
husband dead and her only child a prisoner, 
the “ parvenue’’ Duchess may have regret- 
ted the more peaceful career that might 
have been hers in her native province. 

In the seventeenth century, there lived in 
Poitou, between La Rochelle and Niort a 
country gentleman, named Alexandre 
Desmier, Lord of Olbreuze. His family had 
for the last six hundred years occupied an 
honourable position in the country, but, 
when our story opens, its fortunes were on 
the decline: the Desmier de’ Olbreuze were 
zealous Huguenots and had suffered severely 
during the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century. By his first wife Jacqueline Pous- 
sard de Vaudre, Alexandre d’ Olbreuze had 
several children. Eleonore, the subject of 
this sketch, was born on January 3rd 1639, 
at her father’s manor house of Olbreuze, 
near Usseau; she was one of a numerous 
family and was reared in the habits of 
homely simplicity that reigned in remote 
provinces like Poitou. The girl grew up 
beautiful and intelligent, with a sunny Jjoy- 
ousness-of temper that was irresistibly fasci- 
nating. Her charming personality attract- 
ed the attention of the Princess de Tarente, 
wife of Henri de la Tremoille, one of the 
great nobles of his day; it was usual at 
that time for young women of good birth 
and reduced fortunes to belong to the house- 
hold of some great lady and Eleonore’s 
family considered her fortunate when in 
1662, the Princess engaged the handsome 
‘“‘Poitevine”’ as her companion. 

The Princess was by birth a German, the 
daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel ; 
her husband like herself, was a Huguenot 
and therefore all the more interested in the 
daughter of Alexandre Desmier. 

When at the age of twenty-three, Eleo- 
nore accompanied her mistress to Cassel, 
then to Holland, where the Prince took 
service in the Dutch army, she little thought 
that she was bidding her native country a 
lifelong adieu. In Germany she met her 
fate ; among the illustrious personages who 
crossed her path, were three brothers of the 
house of Brunswig¢k, the sons of George, 
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Duke of Liinebourg, head of the house of 
Guelfe. 

The elder of the three, George William, 
was handsome and dissipated, the second 
John Frederick devoted to philosophical 
pursuits, the third, Ernest Augustus, who 
became Elector of Hanover, intelligent 
and ambitious. He had married Sophia, 
the daughter of the King of Bohemia and 
of Elizabeth Stuart, sister to Charles I of 
Engla@nd, the “Queen of hearts.” 

Two of the Guelfe princes, George Wil- 
liam and John Frederick fell in love with 
the handsome maid of honour whose Gallic 
wit and liveliness contrasted with their 
countrywomen’s more stolid temperament. 
John Frederick was satisfied with writing 
her long letters, but the impetuous George 
William followed her to Holland and in 
1664, implored her to consent to a morga- 
natic marriage, his position as a sovereign 
prince preventing him from acknowledging 
a commoner as his wife. 

Eleonore declined to give an immediate 
reply, but the proposal was a tempting one 
for the penniless daughter of an obscure 
country gentleman. Moreover, the death 
of her mother and her father’s second mar- 
riage had loosened her home ties and the 
Princess of Tarente strongly urged her to 
yield to the prayers of her princely suitor. 
We are told that in 1665, on Eleonore’s 
twenty-sixth birthday, her mistress gave 
a fete in her honour and presented her 
with a locket containing the portrait of 
the enamoured Duke. 

While Mdlle d’Olbreuze hesitated, George 
William succeeded to the Duchy of Celle 
and, in consequence, hastened back to Ger- 
many, whence he wrote to Eleonore, beg- 
ging her to join him. This she ended by 
doing, and in September 1665, she arrived 
at Osnabruck, where Duchess Sophia, the 
wife of Ernest Augustus, received her. So- 
phia lsecame, in after years, our heroine’s 
bitterest enemy, but in those early days 
she, like the rest, was captivated by Eleo- 
nore’s face and manners. Mdlle d’Olbreuze, 
she writes, does not speak much, but “very 
pleasantly” and she describes the new 
comer as tail, beautiful and fascinating. 

On arriving at Osnabruck, Eleonore was 
convinced that the Duke of Celle meant to 
abide by his previous proposal of a morgan- 
atic marriage and she had decided to fall 
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in with his plans; great then was her dis- 
appointment and bitter her humiliation 
when he explained that he now considered 
even a morganatic marriage impossible. 
What he proposed was to bind himself by a 
written contract to treat Eleonore in private 
as his wife and to leave her a suitable 
provision in the event of his death, but no 
ceremony, however secret, could, he argued, 
take place. The girl, in whom the loose 
maxims of the day had not stifled her thild- 
hood’s teaching, was at first genuinely 
distressed, but, from interested motives, the 
Electress Sophia urged her to consent to 
what the Court ladies were pleased to call 
a “marriage of conscience’; moreover 
Eleonore was flattered and touched by the 
Duke’s attachment and she finally yielded 
to his pleading. 

A contract was drawn up in which 
George William stated that he had decided 
never to marry and therefore to leave his 
inheritance to the children of his brother, 
Ernest Augustus, but that Mdlle d’Olbreuze, 


having promised to live with him as his- 


wife, he pledged himself to be faithful to 
her. This curious document was duly 
signed by George William, Eleonore, Ernest 
Augustus and his wife; the latter's dream 
of the Guelfe possessions being one day 
united in her son’s favour now seemed, 
thanks to our heroine’s moral weakness, 
likely to become a reality. 

“Madame de Harbourg’’, as Eleonore was 
called, accepted her equivocal position with 
apparent satisfaction. 

‘'T am the happiest woman in the world,”’ she writes 
to M. de Genebat, a friend of her family, “it is mutual 
consent that really makes a marriage. His Highness 
has pledged his faith to me in the presence of his 
relations who signed the contract in which he 
promises to have no wife but me.”’ 

On September 15th, 1666, she gave birth 
to a daughter, the hapless Sophia Dorothea 
who by rights should have worn the crown 
matrimonial of Great Britain. ° 

If anything could redeem.our heroine's 
error in consenting to a “marriage of con- 
science” that was in reality no marriage at 
all, it is the wise influence she exercised 
over George William. From being careless 
and dissipated, he became “a model of 
constancy” and, for the first time, he devoted 
much attention to the affairs of his duchy. 
Even the duchess Sophia owns that this 
improvement made “devout people consider 
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that an attachment that had such good 
results constituted a real marriage in the 
eyes of God.” 

For Eleonore’s sake, the Duke restored the 
Castle of Celle on a splendid scale; to 
please her, he made welcome a number of 
French refugees; he was proud of her 
beauty and of the brilliant conversational 
powers, the heritage of her race, that 
enlivened the dullness of a small German 
Court and, in the end, his desire to vindi- 
cate her good name, to strengthen her posi- 
tion and to legitimatise her child, made 
him consent to the marriage ceremony that, 
eleven years before, he had declared to be 
impossible. 

In April 1676, after long negotiations and 
with the consent of the Emperor, the Duke 
of Celle married “Madame de Harbourg” and 
shortly afterwards their daughter was be- 
trothed to Prince Augustus of Wolfenbiittel. 

From that moment, the Electress Sophia’s 
patronage of Eleonore changed to bitter 
hatred: the daughter of the Stuart.kings 
was ready to stand by the obscure ‘“de- 
moiselle” for whose sake her brother-in-law 
renounced all hopes of a princely alliance, 
but when the beautiful French girl developed 
into a capable woman and became lady of 
the land, matters assumed a different aspect. 
In after years, Sophia’s aversion and jealousy 
towards the mother went far to wreck the 
daughter’s life, but for the time being the 
“narvenue’ Duchess tasted the sweets of 
power to her heart’s content. 

Since, the Duke of Celle had, through 
his wife’s influence, become. interested in 
politics, his importance considerably in- 
creased and even Louis XIV, during his 
endless struggle with Austria, found it con- 
venient to pay some attention to a sovereign 
whose alliance was’ worth securing. So 
highly indeed did the “Roi Soleil” value 
Eleonore’s good will that he graciously re- 
cognized her marriage and sent her a costly 
present of diamonds, much to the displea- 
sure of the Electress Sophia, who spitefully 
wondered why the magnificent French 
monarch chose to honour a plain “demot- 
selle” from Poitou. In further recognition 
of the Duchess’s good offices, Louis XIV 
bestowed on the envoys of Celle at his 
Court the rank of ambassadors, other Gov- 
ernments followed his lead and the French 
Duchess was justly credited with having 
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raised the status of her adopted country in 
the diplomatic world. 

Her tiny Court was magnificently ap- 
pointed and the Italian traveller Gregorio 
Leti, is loud in his praise of the furniture, 
horses and carriages, the beauty of the gar- 
dens and, above all, of Eleonore’s social 
talents and excellent taste; she seems to 
have invested her German surroundings 
with her own graceful charm. A number 
of her countrymen, chiefly Huguenots, had 
come to Celle at her invitation, bringing 
with them a faint aroma of courtly and 
cultured Versailles. Strange to say, the 
chief military appointments of the duchy 
were given to Frenchmen: Jérémie Chauvet, 
Messieurs de Beauregard, de Launay, de 
Ridonet, de Boisdavid, de Suzannet, de 
Lescours, de Vaux, de Malortie, de Bois- 
clair, de la Fortiere, de Vergne, de Pouguet, 
Henri Desmier d’Olbreuze, our heroine’s 
half brother, filled important posts; the 
Marquise d’Olbreuze, the Marquise de la 
Rochegiffart, Mesdemoiselles de la Motte, 
de Charriard and de la Fortiere were ladies 
in waiting to the Duchess. The descendants 
of many of these refugees may, to this day, 
be traced in the country where they were 
hospitably made welcome. The Duke shared 
his wife’s partiality for everything French; 
and he and his brother together paid the 
expenses of a company of French actors, 
who alternately resided at Hanover or at 
Celle. 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes in 
1685 and the persecution of the French 
Huguenots that followed, somewhat cooled 
the friendship that mutual convenience had 
formed between Louis XIV and the sovereign 
of Celle; George William and his Duchess 
bitterly resented the French King’s refusal 
to exempt Eleonore’s relations from the 
pains and penalties that they incurred as 
protestants and, having failed in their 
attempt to improve the social condition of 
their “Poitevin” cousins, they extended still 
more lavish hospitality to the French 
refugees. On one occasion, it was noticed 
that at a State banquet at Celle, the duke 
was the only German present and he found 
himself obliged to answer the criticisms of 
his countrymen by protesting that the 
French invasion in no way diminished his 
devotion to his fatherland. 

So far, Eleonore’y career may be said to 
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have been a successful one; she had attained 
a position to which, in her wildest dreams, 
the dowerless daughter of Alexandre 
Desmier could not have aspired, but the 
second half of her life was marked by acute 
suffering and her trials began with the 
marriage of her only child. 

Although Duke George William had un- 
wisely bound himself to leave his territorial 
possessions to his brother’s children, he was 
prepared to bestow a large fortune on his 
daughter, who ranked as an heiress as well 
asa beauty. Her betrothed, the prince of 
Wolfenbiittel, died when she was ten years 
old and since then several princes had sought 
her hand. 

Sophia Dorothea had inherited her 
mother’s tall figure, dazzling complexion 
and large, dark eyes. She was intelligent 
and well educated, impulsive and warm- 
hearted, headstrong, gay and _ lively; 
evidently there was more of the French 
than of the German element in her compo- 
sition. The princes of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Nassau wished to marry her, but none 
of these suitors were encouraged by her 
uncle, the Elector Ernest Augustus. He 
and his wife were fearful that this neice’s 
husband might reject the’ renunctation 
signed before his marriage by Duke George, 
and thus destroy their cherishcd scheme of 
uniting under one head, the possessions of 
the house of Guelfe and, to avoid this, they 
worked to bring about an alliance between 
their only son George Louis and his first 
cousin. 

Over and over again, the Electress had 
expressed her contempt for the French “par- 
nenue” and her child, but political ambition 
proved the stronger passion and both she 
and her husband resolutely worked on the 
Duke of Celle’s naturally weak character. 

To Eleonore, the scheme was distasteful ; 
she knew that the cold, selfish George Louis, 
with hig low taste and morbid reserve, was 
no mate for her handsome high-spirited 
child, whose French blood and breeding un- 
fitted her for the life that lay before her at 
the Elector’s Court, but her objections were 
overruled and she had to yield to the inevit- 
able. “TI imitate her pretended satisfaction” 
writes d’Arcy the French envoy, to whom the 
Duchess had confided her misgivings. 

The marriage took place on December 
2nd, 1682. The bride was only sixteen, the 
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bridegroom six years older. Ten months 
later, in October, 1683, a son, the future 
George II of Great Britain was born to 
them, but even then Sophia Dorothea’s 
married life was a miserable failure. The 
prince openly neglected his wife and spent 
his time in the company of Melugina von 
Schulenberg and the Countess Platen, who, 
many years later, acquired an unenviable 
notoriety in England as Duchess of Kendall 
and Lady Darlington. Sophia Dorothea 
was not of a submissive and uncomplaining 
nature; she sought, at first, to forget her 
matrimonial troubles: in the winter of 
1685, she joined her husband and his father 
at Venice, and, like a child let loose, flung 
herself into a vortex of amusement. Then, 
when, after the birth of her daughter, who 
eventually became Queen of Prussia, her 
life at Hanover became intolerable, she 
openly expressed her detestation of her 
husband's favourites. Remembering the 
kindly and courteous French refugees, 
among whom her childhood had been spent, 
she often exclaimed—“I would be happier 
as a Marquise at the French Court than 
as the wretched princess of Hanover.” 
Hanover being at that time at war with 
France, her impetuous speech was construed 
into an expression of hatred towards her 
husband’s country! Even her children 
were taken from her and the Flectress 
Sophia alone had a voice in their education. 

The final catastrophy that made Sophia 
Dorothea a lifelong prisoner is one of those 
mysterious historical dramas that have not 
been and probably never will be satisfac- 
torily explained. The papers that might 
throw a light upon the matter have un- 
accountably disappeared, but from the 
slight evidence that is forthcoming, the 
unfortunate princess seems more sinned 
against than sinning. 

During the winter of 1688, there appear- 
ed at the Court of Hanover a young noble- 
man, Count Philip von Konigsmark, whose 
family had long been on friendly terms 
with the Duke and Duchess of Celle. He 
was handsome, chivalrous and_ brilliant, 
but his wild life and adventures were well 
known throughout Germany and his openly 
professed devotion for the young princess 
of Hanover was, to say the least of it, 
imprudent. 

When Konigsmark appeared on the scene 
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Sophia Dorothea was smarting nnder her 
father’s refusal to assist her in obtaining a 
judicial separation from her husband and 
Count Philip’s professions of devotion were 
all the more welcome. Prince George was 
at Berlin, but his favourites, who remem- 
bered Sophia’s biting words of contempt, 
sent him garbled and distorted versions of 
her conduct in his absence and laid a stress™ 
upon Konigsmark’s frequent visits to the 
Palace. One July day, in 1694, the Count 
as usual, spent the evening with the princess 
and her ladies; from the moment he left 
their presence, he disappeared from mortal 
view ! 

Tradition points out a doorway in the 
Palace of Hanover, where it is said, the 
princess’s champion was stabbed by her 
husband’s orders at the suggestion of Count- 
ess Platen. 

In vain did Konigsmark’s sisters, one of 
whom Aurura was all powerful at the 
Saxon Court, summon the Government of 
Hanover to give some explanation of their 
brother’s disappearance. Their demands were 
set aside. 

Although in an official note to its envoys 
abroad the same Government thought it fit 
to state that there was no connection 
between the “certain coolness” that existed 
in the heir apparent’s “ménage” and the 
unaccountable disappearance of Philip von 
Konigsmark, its proceedings belied this 
statement. Immediately after the tragedy, 
the princess’s papers were seized, her atten-_ 
dants were arrested and she herself sent to ¥ 
the solitary Castle of Ahlden in her father’s 
duchy of Celle to await the decision of the 
magistrates who were appointed to judge 
the cause. 

The selfish and grasping policy that had 
promoted the princess’s ill starred marriage 
was again at work to make her a helpless 
prisoner for the rest of her life. Had the 
sentence of divorce been given according to 
the usual forms, she would have, as a protest- 
ant, been free to marry again, and in this case 
her important dowry and her possible claims 
to her father’s duchy would have passed 
from the house of Hanover. It was therefore¥ 
decided that on no account must she be set 
free, and her father’s contemptible subser- 
vience to his brother’s wishes helped to 
bring about this result. 

The official reports of Sophia Dorothea’s 
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cross examination still exist in the archives 
of Hanover: she owned that her conduct 
had been “imprudent,” that appearances 
were against her, but she earnestly denied 
any graver charge. Melle. de Knesebeck, 
her lady in waiting, although threatened 
with torture, energetically protested that 
her mistress was innocent and that she never 
received Konigsmark except in her attend- 
ant’s presence. 

The princess’s judges desired that she 
should reply in person to the accusations 
brought against her, but this the Govern- 
ment of Hanover refused to permit: the 
presence of a young and still beautiful 
woman, her vehement protests, might have 
defeated its object. Duke George of Cell 
had become a mere puppet in his brother’s 
hands, but Eleonore, although she could 
no longer influence her husband, moved 
“heaven and earth,” says the Hanoverian 
councillor Hattorf, to secure a fair trial for 
her daughter. Her efforts, alas, proved vain! 

On the 30th of December, 1695, the sen- 
tence was issued: the princess was deprived 
of her fortune, prohibited from marrying 
again and henceforth she was to be known 
as the Duchess of Ahlden from the name of 
the Castle, where at the age of twenty-nine 
she was immured for the rest of her life. 

That the proceedings against Sophia 
Dorothea were conducted unfairly, seems 
certain, but it is difficult, the necessary evi- 
dence being wanting, to prove this other- 
wise than by inference; even in the private 
eorrespondence of the prolific letter-writer, 
the Electress Sophia, the letters penned 
during her daughter-in-law’s trial have been 
suppressed. 

Our paper deals with Eleonore d’ Olbreuze, 
rather than with her daughter; time and 
space forbid us to quote the historical writers, 
German and English, who, of late years, 
have endeavoured to unravel the story of 
the unfortunate consort of our first Hano- 
verian sovereign. 

The blow that shattered Sophia Doro- 
thea’s life was fatal to her mother’s happi- 
ness. Having failed to obtain for her child 
the fair trial to which she was entitled, 
Eleonore endeavoured, at least, to comfort 
the unfortunate princess, who in the full 
flush of womanhood, beautiful, high spirited, 
sensitive and generoys, was condemned to a 
living death. At he# request, M. de Casacan, 
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a Huguenot minister, visited Ahlden, where 
he found the prisoner ‘in despair.’’ Later 
on, the duchess was allowed to see her 
daughter at stated intervals; but these visits 
must have well nigh broken her heart: 
Sophia Dorothea was treated with unsparing 
severity: her attendants had to bind them- 
selves by oath to let no one approach her; 
day and night, she was closely guarded, 
she could receive neither letters nor visits 
withou® the express permission of her father 
and father-in-law. 

Both Eleonore and her daughter made 
frantic efforts to break the iron bonds that 
slowly crushed the prisoner’s high spirits. 
In 1698, William III of England visited Cell 
and the Duchess entreated him to interfere 
on behalf of the princess, but du Heron, the 
French envoy, informed his Government 
that Duke George made his guest understand 
that he brooked no interference in his 
domestic affairs. That same year, Sophia 
Dorothea humbled herself so far as to write 
to her husband, who, his father being dead, 
was now Elector of Hanover; after begging 
his pardon for having displeased him, she 
asked to be allowed to “embrace her dear 
children’’, after this, she adds—'I would die 
content”. She wrote in the same strain to 
the Electress Sophia, but the answer to both 
letters was a stern refusal. 

Her mother’s visits were her only comfort ; 
we are told that the Duchess, on these 
occasions, wept so abundantly that her eye- 
became seriously impaired. It is 
pleasant to hear that the French “emigrés”, 
among whom Sophia Dorothea had grown 
up, remained faithful to her in her downfall ; 
in due course of time. they too were allowed 
to see her and the archives of Hanover 
mention the Marquise d’Olbreuze, Messieurs 
de Beauregard, de la Bessiere, de Malortie, 
de Lescours, de St. Laurent, de Maulevrier, 
de Pibrac, de Biemont,among those who, 
at longe intervals,: were permitted to visit 
the Duchess of Ahlden. 

In 1705, the Duke of Celle died; he had 
become a mere puppet in the hands of his 
ambitious sister-in-law and he kept the 
promise made to his brother that he would 
never see his daughter again, but although 
his wife was unable to influence him in the 
matter that lay nearest her heart,she proved 
herself to the last a devoted nurse and com- 
panion. Aiter his death, she retired to her 
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dower house at Liinebourg, whence she 
emerged the following year to be present at 
her granddaughter’s marriage to the Prince 
royal of Prussia. The father of Frederick the 
Great, if we may believe his daughter the 
Margravine de Bairenth, was anything but 
an amiable character, but he wrote dindly 
to his unfortunate mother-in-law, who, in her 
answer thanks him for his “obliging letter” 
and pathetically alludes to her “sad condi- 
tion’ and to her earnest, but, alas, vair® wish, 
to make acquaintance with her young 
daughter’s bridegroom. 

When in 1714, the Elector of Hanover 
ascended the British throne as George I, 
to the exclusion of the royal Stuarts, Eleo- 
nore and her grand-children, the Prince of 
Wales and the Queen of Prussia, made a 
final attempt to break the iron circle that 
shut out the prisoner of Ahlden from the 
outer world, but again their efforts proved 
useless. 

Three years later, in 1717, the widowed 
Duchess asked her son-in-law’s permission 
to remove her residence from Liinebourg 
to the Palace of Celle, which was nearer 
Ahlden. Her request was granted and in 
the home of her brilliant married life, Eleo- 
nore spent her declining years. In spite of 
her increasing infirmities, she continued to 
visit her daughter, to provide her with 
books and to write her long letters, that 
unfortunately have been destroyed or lost. 
In her days of splendour, the Duchess had 
been noted for her generosity, and her 
charitable spirit seemed to increase as time 
went on, she gave large sums of money to 
the poor of Celle after carefully inquiring 
into the merits of each case; even her 
cousins and dependants in distant Poitou 
were not forgotten. She had inherited from 
her father certain lands, the revenues of 
which she bestowed on her less fortunate 
relatives. 

On February 5th, 1722, Eleonore d’Ol- 
breuze breathed her last, surrounded by 
the faithful French attendants, whose de- 
votion had brightened the isolation of her 
old age; even her bitter enemy, the Ger- 
man duchess of Orleans, was struck by the 
piety and peacefulness of her death: ‘The 
Duchess of Celle,” she writes, “has made a 
beautiful end. God grant that mine may 
be like hers !”’ 


According to her express wish, Eleonore 
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was buried without any pomp in the Church 
of Celle. She bequeathed her fortune to her 
grand-children, with the life interest to 
their mother, to whom she left her jewels, 
furniture and her property in Poitou. Sophia 
Dorothea was not allowed to attend her 
mother’s death-bed, but the lengthy business 
letters that she wrote to Chapuzot, Eleo- 
nore’s French “intendant,” prove with what 
attention and care she strove to carry out 
her parent’s wishes. Another letter, written 
to Ramdohr, one of her business advisers, 
gives us an insight into the workings of the 
prisoners mind. We gather that, after 
some years of acute suffering, Sophia Doro- 
thea had bowed in submission to God’s 
Higher Will. After alluding to the birth 
of her first grandchild, she writes: “Divine 
Providence has provided for my children. 
It will also provide for their mother as is 
best for her. I trust all that concerns me 
to Its care. I could not be in safer hands.” 
Twenty years later, on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1726, the princess resigned her weary 
spirit into the Divine Hands, whom she had 
learnt to trust. The States of Hanover ex- 
pressed a desire that she should be buried 
as a sovereign’s daughter, but George I, 
declared that the Duchess of Ahlden was a 
stranger for whom no official mourning 
should be worn and Sophia’s coffin was 
quietly laid by that of her mother in the 
Guelfe chapel at Celle. 

One year later, when George I was visit- 
ing Hanover, a letter was put into his hands, 
in which the wife he had so cruelly treated 
summoned him to meet her at the judg- 
ment seat of God before the year was out! 
On reading the lines, he was struck with 
apoplexy and shortly afterwards, on the 
rrth of June, 1727, he expired, leaving the 
memory of a man, in whose character it is 
difficult to discover one single redeeming 
virtue. 

Two years later, Eleonore’s lands in 
Poitou were sold by her grandchildren, 
George IJ and the Queen of Prussia, to one 
of their relatives, the Chevalier de Gagemont, 
but although their connection with France 
was severed, our Hanoverian Kings remem- 
bered and willingly acknowledged their 
French parentage. When the Revolutionary 
outbreak drove thousands of “emigres” to 
England, those, who like the Demoiselles de 
ST. Hermine were ablAto prove their re- 
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lationship to the British sovereign, received 
important gifts of money. - Another refugee, 
the Baron de Guilhermy, whose wife Melle. 
de Lambertye was descended from Héléne 
d’Olbreuze, Marquise de Lescours, our hero- 
ine’s sister, was on cordial terms with the 
Duke of Kent. We have had occasion to 
peruse the royal Duke’s kindly letters to 
his French cousin, lIctters that are treasured 
to this day by the ‘“‘emigré’s” descendants. 
The illustrious women, Empresses, Queens, 
Electresses and Princesses, from whom His 
Majesty Edward VII derives his descent, 
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might possibly consider the French “par- 
venue” much in the same light as she was 


_regarded by the haughty Electress Sophia, 


but to us, the contrast between her obscure 
birth and her sovereign rank, no less than 
her talent and beauty, her faithfulness to her 
friend’, her charity to the poor and above 
all, her martyrdom as a mother, render 
Eleonore Desmier d’Olbreuze, Duchess of 
Celle, an interesting and, in some respects, 
a sympathetic character. 


BARBARA DE CouRSoN. 


BUDDHISM IN BENGAL—HOW IT CAME TO DISAPPEAR 


HE gradual decline and ultimate dis- 
appearance of Buddhism from the land 
of its birth must strike every oriental 

scholar as an inexplicable puzzle, destined 
to perpetuate learned controversies about 
the real cause. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad 
Shastri, late Principal of the Calcutta Sans- 
krit College, and a distinguished member of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, hazarded 
an opinion in the following words :— 

"Whatever might have been the fate of Buddhism 
in other parts of India, in the Provinces of Eastern 
India, it had to suffer serious persecutions; may, it 
may be said, that Buddhism was expelled from Eastern 
India by fire and sword,’’* 

This opinion appears to be based more 
upon the use of disreputable epithets (to be 
found in Brahmanical literature) against the 
Buddhists by calling them “thieves and 
robbers,” than upon tangible facts of history. 
But better proofs may be still available in 
North Bengal to throw doubt upon the 
correctness of this learned opinion. 


Bengal was one of the well-known nur- 
series of the Mahdydna School of Buddhism, 
which introduced and established on a ‘firm 
footing, a system of image-worship of the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattwas, and thereby 
secured a strong popular support, as strong 
as could be reasonably conceived. 

Buddhist kings of the Pala dynasty ruled 
over the Eastern Provinces of India as Lord 

© J. A. S. B., Vol, LXIV, ib 55. 


Protectors of this faith, until the kings of 
the Sena dynasty came to gaina partial 
supremacy over some parts of the country. 
Fire and sword could, therefore, get a chance 
only during the short ascendancy of the Sena 
kings, before they were driven back by the 
Moslems. 

Have we any proofs to support the theory 
of fire and sword during this short interval ? 
The Sena kings were, undoubtedly, staunch 
supporters of the Brahminical revival, that 
was then going on in all parts of India. 
But were they really so blind to their own 
interests as to exasperate their Buddhist 
subjects with fire and sword? 

Bijaya Sena Deva, the first monarch of 
this dynasty, could not achieve more than a 
partial occupation of Varendra, where he is 
said to have flourished according to the 
account left by his son and successor, Ballala 
Sena Deva, in the preface of his great work, 
the Danasagara. He too could not sub- 
jugate the whole country, although he is 
creditéd with the conquest and rebuilding 
of the historic city of Gauda. His son, 
King Lakshmana, embellished the city of 
his father, and established a kingdom, which 
was soon after dismembered by the Moslem 
invasion. 

If any of the Sena kings had a real chance 
of expelling the Buddhists by fire and sword, 
he could be no other than King Lakshmana. 
But we have some proofs, still available in 
North Bengal,—-something better than a 
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mere conjecture,—to show that his attitude 
towards Buddhism could not have been ab- 
solutely hostile. 


Purushottama Deva, a celebrated Buddhist. 


Scholar of the day, was employed by King 
Lakshmana to compile a new edition of the 
Paninian grammar, which still goes by the 
name of Bhasavritti. The name discloses 
the secular character of the compilation, 
and the work itself disclosés the fact that it 
was concerned only with the non-Vedic Tules 
of Panini’s Grammar. The annotator, Sri- 
stidhar Acharya, gives us the motive for the 
compilation of non-Vedic rules alone. He 
says,—the Vedic ceremonies having died 
out, King Lakshmana ordered Purushottama 
Deva to compile only the non-Vedic portions 
of Panini’s Grammar evidently with the 
object of expunging all unnecessary rules. 
The attitude disclosed by this, can hardly 
support the theory of fire and sword. 


We have also the words of King Lakshmana’ 


himself, inscribed in “one of his numerous 
copper-plate grants, to show that rent-free 
lands used to be still given to Buddhist 
temples. In acopper-plate grant, discovered 
in North Bengal, we have the following :— 


‘Bounded on the East by the Eastern az/ of the rent- 


free aman and given to the God Buddha-Bihari, which | 


is sown with an arha of seed.’’} 


Buddhist images, votive chaityas, caves, 
and stupas are still visible in many places 
in North Bengal,—nowhere associated with 
signs, or local traditions, of persecution by 
fire and sword. 

A chaitya of this description was removed 
by Mr. Westmacott, a former Collector of 
Dinajpur, who also testified to the “singularly 
perfect” nature of Buddhist carvings still 
preserved in, “Jogigupha” in the Rajshahi 
Division. { 

® Bhasavrittyartha-vivriti. 
+ J. A.S.B., Vol. XLIV, p. 1, 
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There -come high-tide moments in all 
lives when contemplating some heroic deed, 
when our ears are filled with the bugle notes 
of a great inspiration, when the vitalizing 
words of some great thinker or teacher 
reach our soul through our eyes with a mes- 
sage of illumination. We then see our life 
in new perspective; the pettiness and empti- 
ness of living on low levels shame the soul 
out of self-complacency, and we seem to 
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That Buddhism declined and entirely dis- 
appeared, not only from the Eastern Provin- 
ces, but also from all Provinces of India, 
is an undeniable fact. But the reason seems 
to lie in the introduction of re-constituted 
Hinduism, under which Buddha came to be 
worshipped and acknowledged as an avatar 
of Visnu ; and this happy device must have 
made the use of fire and sword unnecessary. 

A four-handed female image of stone, with 
a short inscription at the foot to show that 
it represented the Tara of the Buddhists, has 
recently been dragged out from obscurity, 
from a village in Bogra, by Babu Rajendra 
Lal Acharya, Sub-Deputy Collector, who 
has also been fortunate enough to discover a 
stone slab, with inscriptions on both sides, 
illustrating the methods of adaptation, by 
which later Buddhism must have been assi- 
milated by the Hindu revival. 

On the obverse, the figure of Buddha will 
be seen to have been converted into that 
of Narayana, by the addition of two more 
hands, holding gada and fpadma. But the 
figure over head, bathed by an elephant on 
either side, corresponding exactly with the 
design found on the Eastern gate of the 
Sanchi tope, reveals the Buddhist origin 
of the stone-slab. Similar conversions of 
Buddhistic images are available to testify to 
the spirit of toleration and adaptation which 
characterised the Hindu revival, and which, 
in one sense, may be called the final trans- 
formation of the Buddhism of the Mahayana 
School. | 

On the reverse, is visible a lotus, the usual 
Buddhist emblem, with ten petals, in each of 
which is inscribed an avatar-image of 
Visnu, including that of Buddha. 

It is perhaps this spirit of adaptation to 
which we must direct our investigations, 
before we commit ourselves to any theory 
of persecution by fire and sword. 

AxsHay Kumar MAritTrRa. 








see wondrous visions of our possibilities, 
glimpses of what we might become. It is 
a coming face to face with our higher self that 
may transform our lives forall the years if 
we only will. Let us realize ous possibilities, 
make them real, vital, growing, not use- 
lessly held as a warm living seed may rest 
for years inthe dead hand of a mummy. Re- 
alizing possibilities is the soul of optimism, 
and optimism is the soul af living. 
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THE POLITICAL ISSUES IN THE NEXT PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


tr. WicurAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


ITH intense dramatic force and elec- 
tric response from the great throng 
at the National Convention Hall in 

Denver, the name of William Jennings 
Bryan, of Nebraska, was announced as a 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States. Mr. Bryan was 
nominated on the Democratic ticket for 
the third time on July 10, 1908. Judging 
by the great uproar of applause which swept 
the delegates to their feet at the first public 
mention of his name before the national 
convention, the overwhelming margin by 
which the nomination went to him on the 
first ballot, and the tone of the subsequent 
newspapers, Mr. Bryan’s popularity is today 
far more increased in spite of his failures 
to lead his party to victory in 1896 and 
1900, Those people and papers which 
fought hard against Mr. Bryan on the 
previous occasions have now offered their 
unanimous support. Judge Parker, the 
nominee of the last campaign, and Governor 
Johnson, another Democratic candidate for 
1908, have agreed to support Mr. Bryan. - 


The “New York Times” of July 16, pub- 
lishes a statement issued by the Executive 
Committee of the anti-Imperialist League 
recommending that the friends of the league 
withold their votes from William H. Taft 
for President and support William Jennings 
Bryan. The statement says in part :— 


‘We believe in the Constitution of the United States. 
It gives the President and Congress certain limited 
powers, and secures to every man _ within the 
jurisdiction of our Government certain essential 
rights. We deny that either the President or Con- 
gress can govern any person anywhere outside the 
Constitution. 


Because we thus believe, we recommend our 
friends and fellow-citizens to withhold their votes 
from William H. Taft, who stands upon the 
Republican platform which denies independence to 
the Philippine Islands and looks to local ‘home’ rule 
as the only goal to be,attained. 
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So, as long as these islands are held as possessions 
in d@fiance of the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence and without Constitutional authority, 
the United States is pledged to the tremendous task 
of fortifying them and of their defence in time of war, 
while they remain a continuous menace to American 
labor and American industry.” 


The statement concludes :— 


“Though other ways of opposing the attitude of Mr. 
Taft may be welcomed, it is obvious that the direct 
support of Mr. Bryan is an effective means of rebuk- 
ing imperialism, because of his sincerity and his 
earnest purpose to secure to the Philippinos their inde- 
pendence, and because he stands upon a platform 
which meets upon this vital issue our unqualified 
approval.” 

For a view of the situation at a longer 
range, which serves to eliminate confusing 
details, I will place before my Indian readers 
the leading political principles of Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan. 

For the last ten years Mr. Bryan has 
raised his voice on the true Democratic 
principle contained within the American 
Constitution. 

Mr. Bryan made the first campaign in 
1896. He was then 36 years of age and he 
is now 48. All these years he has not held 
any public office, but he has been constantly 
before.the public asa party leader and a 
great expounder of questions and issues 
from the standpoint of the Democratic 
party. He has made a steady growth in 
influencing and moulding the public opinion 
and in winning the popular goodwill by 
virtue of his two professions which he has 
been carrying on. His main work has been 
that‘of a platform lecturer, in which ca- 
pacity he has been almost everywhere in 
the country speaking to large audiences 
often upon subjects not of a controversial 
sort, and by his eloquence and tact, dis- 
pelling that great prejudice against him 
that had survived from the fight on the free 
silver question. Then asa writer, and as 
editor of his weekly paper the Commoner,” 
he has been in constant touch with his 
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political followers and kept before the 
public the high standard of Democracy 
which this Great Republic represents. He 
is now a necessity to the people as a politi- 
cal teacher; he is more in demand as a 
speaker than ever before, and his readiness 
and skill as an orator have ~ greatly 
increased. ie 

Since 1896, Mr. Bryan has been spoken 
of as “Radical,” “impossible,” “visionary”, 
and sometimes as “dangerous,” but now 
he is not so dangerous as Roosevelt} the 
head of the Republican party. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Roosevelt, emboldened by his 
second election, virtually incorporated all 
the principles which Mr. Bryan has been 
teaching all these years. Never before has 
such profound surprise and indignation 
been manifested among the Republicans 
and the privileged class, as was aroused by 
the strong advocacy of all Bryan-Demo- 
cratic reforms, and a still stronger deter- 
mination to carry out these reforms, by 
President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Bryan, a statesman and a keen politi- 
cian, has been constantly before the Ameri- 
can people since his famous speech of “The 
Cross of Gold and the Crown of Thorns.” 
It was Mr, Bryan who spoke out so forcibly 
that Labor has been crucified on a Golden 
Cross; it is through his great political 
principles of Democracy that he_hopes to 
bridge the wide gulf between Labor and 
Capital. From the moment he raised in 
protest the “Cross of Gold,” Bryan has-been 
seriously the leader of the Democratic party. 
He has encountered serious opposition from 
his own party; he has fought, not with 
organized methods, but with democracy ; 
he has appealed to the members, and direct- 
ly to the people themselves. “Like Roose- 
velt and Hughes, La Follete and Folk, 
(i. n. 1), Bryan has wielded the power 
of public opinion. To have and to hold 
this power he has gone up and down this 
land day inand day out, year after *year, 
teaching and preaching, pleading, debating, 
defending ; he has been watched, criticised, 
lauded, but best of all—he has been defeated 
and defeated and defeated.” A veteran 
Democrat, a physician and an educator of 
maturity, once remarked to the writer with 
solemn conviction, that Mr. Bryan has done 
_ greater work by being out of the Presidency 
than he would have done otherwise. 
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And he is unmoved and unchanged as 
much as his organization. It hates and 
dreads Mr. Bryan as much as the regular 
Republican hates and fears Roosevelt. Mr. 
Bryan is the acknowledged leader of his 
party, and all the world admits that he 
‘is a loyal leader, sincere, true to his prin- 
ciples, courageous, patient and full of 
hope.” 

Mr. Bryanas a reformer stands for that 
Great Ideal of American Démocracy which 
has been lowered in many ways. Rank 
selfishness, the unlimited privilege of the 
monied class and their ultimate control of 
the government and the economical des- 
tiny of the nation, has been the chief result. 
Never before, perhaps, did the nation realise 
to such an extent the great power of the 
monied class over the government, the 
predatory wealth, and the utter degradation 
and poverty of the laboring class as now. 
No sooner did Mr. Roosevelt in his position 
as chief magistrate of the nation, advocate 
in his message to the people the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, the prosecution of 
John D. Rockefeller and threaten the 
prosecution of E. H. Harriman, than the 
whole country was seized with a sickening 
financial panic, far outshining any previous 
financial depression. 

According to Mr. Bryan, the chief evil 
is that the measure of success has been 
great, and the method by which the money 
has been acquired was never taken into 
consideration. Hence the lowering of Ame- 
rican ideals, which has led to the debauching 
of society as well as to the corruption of 
politics—society in its larger sense ; society in 
the social, political and business sense; all 
the relations between man and man. Poli- 
tical life can hardly be separated from social 
and economic life; if man is corrupt in part, 
he isapt to be wrong all through. It is 
this ideal which has led to extravagance ; 
to gambling in business; to corruption of 
politics; and lastly, to the corruption of 
Government—-Government. being used as 
an asset in business. Mr. Bryan believes 
in individual action, and that each one can 
do his part in raising the ideal of the nation. 
He is himself a strong individualist, and 
lays great stress upon the moral respon- 
sibility of each man and woman, but he 
sees and recognizes the influence of the 
conditions of life both in causes and cures, 
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What Mr. W. J. Bryan and the Demo- 
cratic party stand for: 

A Government “of the people, by the 
people and for the people,” with the Demo- 
cratic maxim of “Equal rights to all and 
privileges to none.” 

Initiative referendum : 

(x) Election of the United States Senators 

~ by direct vote of the people. This reform 
is regarded as the gateway to all national 
reforms. 

(2) The Government control of private 
monopolies; enforcement of the criminal 
law against trusts and trust magnates; 
and the enactment of such additional legis- 
lation as may be necessary to make it im- 
possible for a private monopoly to exist in 
the United States. 

(3) Tariff reform—immediate revision of 
the tariff by the reduction of import duties. 
Articles entering into competition with 
articles controlled by trusts should be placed 
upon the free list. 

(4) The introduction of an income tax 
as part of the revenue system and the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment 
specifically authorizing Congress to levy 
and collect a tax upon individual and 
corporate incomes, to the end that wealth 
may bear its proportionate share of the 
burden of the Federal Government. A nation- 
al inheritance tax to reach the “swollen 
fortunes” already in existence. 

(5) The right of Congress to exercise 
complete control over inter-state commerce. 

* (6) The Postal Savings Bank, and 
national control of the banks ‘of private 
depositors. 

(7) Eight hours labor a day. ° 

(8) Full protection by both national 
and state governments of all foreigners, 
but opposition to the admission of British 
emigrants who cannot be amalgamated 
with the native population. 

(9) Opposition to the experiment in Im- 
perialism as an incurable blunder which 
has involved the nation in enormous ex- 
pense, brought out weakness instead of 
strength, and laid the nation open to the 
charge of abandoning the doctrine of self- 
government. 

Favor an immediate declaration of the 
_ nation’s purpose to recognize the independ- 
» ence of the Philippine Islands. 

: In the July issue ‘of “Collier’s” magazine, 
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Mr. Bryan gives his “Conception of the 
Presidency” in the following words: 


“The President’s power for good or for harm is 
often overestimated. Our government is a government 
of checks and balances; power is distributed among 
different departments, and each official works in 
co-operation with others. In the making of laws, 
for instapce, the President joins with the Senate and 
the House; he may recommend, but he is power- 
less to legislate, except as a majority of the Senate 
and the House concur with him. The Senate and 
the House are also independent of each other, each 
having a veto over the other; and the President 
has a veto over both ; except that the Senate and the 
House can, by a two-thirds vote, override the Presi- 
dent’s veto. The influence of the President over 
legislation is, therfore, limited; he shares respon- 
sibility with a large number of the people’s repre- 
sentatives. 


Even in the enforcement of law he is hedged about 
by restrictions. He acts through an Attorney-General 
(whose appointment must be approved by the Senate), 
and offenders against the law must be prosecuted 
in the courts, so that here again the responsibility 
is divided. In the making of important appointments, 
too, he must consult the Senate, and 1s, of neces- 
sity, compelled to exercise care and discretion. The 
most important requisite in a President, as in other 
officials, is that his sympathy shall be with the whole 
people, rather than with any fraction of the popula- 
tion. He is constantly called upon to act in the 
capacity of judge, deciding between the importunities 
of those who seek favors and the rights and interests 
of the public. Unless his sympathies are right, 
the few are sure to have an advantage over the many ; 
for, the masses have no one to present their claims. 
They act only at elections; and must trust to their 
representives to protect them from all their foes. 


Second, the President must have a knowledge of public 
questions and the ability to discern between the true 
and the false ; he must be able to analyze conditions 
and to detect the sophistries that are always employed 
by those who seek unfair advantages. 

He must possess the moral courage to stand 
against the influences that are brought to bear in 
favor of special interests. In fact, the quality of 
moral courage is as essential in a public official 
as either right sympathies or a trained mind. 


A President must have counselors, and, to make 
wise use of counselors, he must be open to conviction. 
The President 1s commutted by his platform to certain 
policies, and the platform is binding ; he is also com- 
mitted to certain principles of Government, and these 
he is in duty bound to apply in all matters that come 
before him. But there is a wide zone in which he must 
act upon his own judgment, and here he ought to have 
the ard of intelligent, conscientious, and faithful advisers. 
The law provides these, to a certain extent, in giving 
him a Cabinet, and the vice-president ought to be 
made a member of the Cabinet ex-officio, in order, 
first, that the president may have the benefit of 
his wisdom and knowledge of affairs and, second, 
that the vice-president may be better prepared to 
take up the work of the President in case u/ a 
vacancy in the presidential office. There ought 
to be cordial relations also between the President 
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and those who occupy positions of influence im 
the co-ordinate branches of the Government, for 
our Government ts not @ one-man government, 
but a Government in which the chosen representa- 
tives of the people labor together to give expression 
to the will of the voters. 


But the Presidency is the highest position in the 
world, and its occupant is an important factor in all 
national matters. [fhe is a devout believer in our 
theory of Government, recognises the constitutional 
distribution of powers, trusts thoroughly in the people 
and fully sympathizes with them in their aspirations 
and hopes, he has an opportunity to do a splendid 
work ; he occupies a vantage ground from hich he 
can exert a wholesome influence in favor of each for- 
ward movement. 

The responsibilities of the office ave so great that 
the occupant ought to be relieved of every personal 
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ambition, save the ambition to prove worthy of the 
confidence of his countrymen; for this reason, he 
ought te enter the position without thought or pros- 
pect of a second term. 

While the burdens of such an office are heavy, and 
while the labors of the office are exacting and exhaust- 
ing, the field of service is large, and, measuring great- 
ness by service, a president, by consecrating himself 
to the public weal, can make himself secure in the 
affections of his fellow citizens while he lives, and 
create for himself a permanent place in his nation’s 
history.’’ 

In the next two articles I intend to take 
up the Republican party and its nominee 
and the Socialist party, its history and 
its significance. 


New York. G. MuKerii. 
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THE BENGAL COUNTRY COW FOR DAIRY PURPOSES 


66Q’ ARTRAMADYAM — khalu dharma- 
sadhanam.” “The first duty of 
life,” said Herbert Spencer, “is to 
be a good animal.” As for the individual, 
so for the state, and for the entire com- 
munity, their highest duty is to see 
that the country produces the maximum 
quantity of food for the people that it is 
capable of producing. In our article “Three 
acres and a cow” we showed that arable 
farming In our country under existing laws 
and conditions is a complete failure, and 
the only way to make it a partial success, 
is by supplementing it with dairy farming. 
The question that confronts us when we 
think of dairy farming, is “what cows to 
select for the dairy?” Of course, itis natural 
for one to think of the Bengal country cow 
in this connection as being the cheapest 
and easiest to secure. But let us see how 
farit will be profitable to keep a dairy of 
country Cows. s 
In selecting a cow for a dairy, the main 
point to consider for a dairy farmer, is what 
quantity of milk it will yield, and at what 
cost. In Europe and America pure milk 
is valued by large dealers not according to 
quantity alone as among us in Bengal, but 
also according to quality judged by its con- 
tent of butter-fat. With them the selection 
of the cow is made after a due consideration 
of the fat-content of the milk it yields. 


They have devised elaborate machines such 
as Gerber’s in Europe and Babcock’s in 
America for the quick determination ona 
commercial scale of the quantity of butter- 
fat simultaneously for several samples of 
milk without recourse to actual chemical 
analysis. Milk is paid for according to its 
fat-content apart from mere quantity. 
With us, here, in Bengal, the case is quite 
different. We pay the same price for all 
grades of pure milk, whether rich or poor. 
The seller has no inducement to bring into 
the market rich milk rather than poor 
milk, provided both are pure, when he knows 
that the cost of production of milk rich in 
butter-fat is much greater than that of 
producing milk poor in fat. If he find that 
the maintenance of a dairy of country cOws 
costs him about one-half more than a 
dairy of Nagra cows for the same quantity 
of milk yielded, he would be a fool ii 
he allowed his partiality for the country 
cow to ruin his trade by giving preference 
to the country cow unless and until the 
purchasing public also reciprocated by 
fixing a proportionately higher price for 
the richer milk of the country cow. For 
private persons, however, keeping cows 
for their family use the case is different. To 
them richness of milk is an important con- 
sideration in determining their selection of 
S. 


the cow. . 
‘ 
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The other points to consider in the 
selection of a cow for dairy purposes are 
the length of the period of lactation, and 
the length of time after calving when the 
cow will again conceive. The usual 
period of lactation is g months; and the 
cow usually conceives after the seventh 
-nonth from calving. But there are great 
variations in these periods according to the 
idiosyncracies of the individual cow. As 
these points are impossible to determine 
before a purchase has been made, they can 
have no influence in regulating the choice 
of the cow. Docility and hardiness are 
also important considerations. The Mont- 
gomery cow of the Panjab is the most docile, 
and our country cow the hardiest. 

Now as regards yield of milk we some- 
times hear of country cows yielding daily 
as much as § or 6 seers of milk. We can- 
not but take these hear-say reports with 
a grain of salt. There is a _ prejudice 
amongst us against actually measuring the 
milk yielded by our own cow as it is sup- 
posed to reduce the milk-secretion. There 
is often a tendency to exaggerate from 
mere partiality to what is our own, and 
sometimes also from motives of self-interest 
to keep up the reputation of our cow among 
our neighbors so that in case it has to be 
sold it may fetch a high price. A cow 
yields her maximum of milk in her third 
year of calving from the third to the fifth 
month after calving. The maximum yield 
.of a country cow as far as my experience 
goes is 4 seers daily—but after the fifth 
month the yield goes down till it may be 
two seers or even one seer daily at the 
ninth month. I should take the average 
daily yield of the best country cow to be 
3 seers. Where the average yield is greater 
the cow is probably a cross with some other 
breed. There may, however, be a more 
than normal yield in the case of a particular 
country cow, but a dairy farmer cannot 
depend upon rare exceptions. 

In Calcutta many different breeds of cows 
go under the common name of Nagra. 
Of these the Montgomery cows of the Panjab 
gives the largest yield. I have found them 
to yield more than ro seers daily from the 
third to the fifth month, and about 7 seers 
at the ninth month—giving an average of 
8 to g seers daily. The Hissar I have found 
to yield g seers, when at her maximum, and 
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6 seers daily at about the ninth month— 
average 7 to 8 seers. The so-called Bhagal- 
puri cow Ihave found yielding 7 seers at 
her maximum, and 5 seers at the ninth 
month—average 6 seers daily. It is there- 
fore safe to assume the average yield of a 
so-called Nagra cow as 7 seers daily—corres- 
ponding to that of the Hzssar which will 
cost Rs. 125 to Rs. 150 each according to 
the condition of the market while one of 
our bes€ country cows will cost Rs. 50. 

Now to compare the cost of production. 
Let us assume that one has to produce 1 
maund of milk daily. To doso with country 
cows he will require 13 of them to start 
with at Rs. 50 each or Rs. 650 for the lot. 
With Nagra cows to produce 1 maund of 
milk daily he will require 6 of them at 
Rs. 140 each or Rs. 840 for the lot to start 
with, showing a difference of Rs. xgo in 
favour of the country cow in the initial cost 
of purchase. But what will be the cost of 
food ? A country cow yielding 3 seers daily 
average will require daily: straw chaff 4 
seers (where no pasture is available), oil-cake 
ir seer, bran 4 seer, dal4 seerand kura rt 
seer ; or monthly: straw 120 seers, cake 30 
seers, bran 15 seers, dal 15 seers, and kura 
30 seers: the monthly cost will be: 





Rs. As. 

Straw 120 seers @ 2 pice per seer 3 12 
Dal 15 seers @ Rs. 4 per md. acs. SEs “78 
Oil-cake 30 seers @ Rs. 2-8 permd.... I I4 
Bran 15 seers @ Rs. 2-8 per md. wie OF OTS 
Kura 30 seers @ Rs. 1-4 per md. ae SOs TS 
Rs. ... 9 O 


The 13 country cows will cost Rs. 117 
per month in feed. Now a Nagra cow 
yielding 7 seers daily will require daily: 
straw chaff 6 seers, oil-cake 14 seers, bran 
8 seers, dal % seers, and kura 1% seers. It 
will require monthly: straw 180 seers, 
oil-cake 38 seers, bran 30 seers, dal 30 seers 
and kura 45 seers. The monthly cost will 
be at the same price as before: 





Rs. As. 

180 seers of straw a 5 10 
4o seers of oil-cake a be D> 
Bran 22 seers be 1 6 
Dal 22 seers at Rs. 4 per maund 2 4 
Kura 45 seers * an I 4 
ToTaL Rs. .. 13 10 


The cost in feed for each Nagra being 
Rs. 13-10, the cost for the 6 Nagra cows 
will be monthly Rs. 82 against Rs. 117 for 
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the 13 country cows for the production of 
a maund of milk daily—thus showing 
a difference of Rs. 35 per month in favour 
of the Nagra cow as regards cost of food 
alone. There will be a further difference 
in favor of the 6 Nagra cows in the cost of 
milking and attendance. Whatever the 
milk yield, the time taken in milking a 
cow is generally about the same in all cases. 
The 13 country cows will take more than 
double the time that the 6 Nagra cows will 
take. The saving of time in the morn- 
ing’s milking is very important, specially for 
a town dairy. In the matter of attendance, 
too, the time taken by each cow is almost 
independent of the milk yield. For house- 
accomodation two Nagra cows may be 
taken as equal to 3 country cows. So that 
here too for the same total yield of milk—- 
the 6 Nagora cows being equal to only 
g country cows, they have a considerable 
advantage over the 13 country cows required 
for producing 1 maund of milk. These con- 
siderations taken together will make a 
further difference of about Rs. 5 in favour of 
the 6 Nagra cows, making the total difter- 
ence in their favour Rs. 40 a month, which 
for a small dairy producing only 1 maund 
of milk is a very serious consideration. 
This is for the period of lactation. 

How will it be when the cows get dry 
either before or after becomimg pregnant. 
Let us rather assume for comparison that 
they all become pregnant about the 7th 
month of lactation, and run dry from the 
roth month after being 3 months in preg- 
nancy. New cows in milk will have to 
take their place from time to time as- neces- 
sary. The dry cows will have to be main- 
tained for about 8 months without any 
return at a reduced cost. For town dairies 
the reduction will be slight. Allow Rs. 7 for 
each country-cow, and Rs. ro for each Nagra 
cow. Here again for the 13 country cows 
the cost will be Rs. gz per month “nd for 
the 6 Nagra Rs. 60—though as regards pros- 
pective milk yield they are about equal. 
Thus in the second period the previously 
shewn difference of Rs 4o for the lactation 
period of the second batch of new cows 
will be further augmented by Rs. 31 on 
account of the maintenance of the old dry 
cows, thus making the total difference in 
favour of the Nagra Rs. 71. This isa very 
serious consideration, and no dairy-man will 
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hesitate to decide which class of cows to 
choose for his dairy. 

There are other considerations which will 
induce the dairy man to decide against the 
country cow. Whuth cows giving such small 
quantity of milk as three seers, it 1s impossible 
to rear the calf properly. If itis reared by 
suckling, it will require at least a seer of, 
milk daily for the first three months. This 
would seriously affect the trade. He has 
to choose between the calf and his own 
failure in business if he is not to use foul 
means. Hetoo often starves the calf, for 
the artificial feeding of a calf which if 
reared will grow up toa cow giving only 
3 seers of milk is out of the question. The 
cost is prohibitive. Such a calf may 
succumb at any part of the milking period 
and absolutely ruin the dairy. A Bengal 
country cow when its calf is dead generally 
refuses to be milked, and quickly runs dry. 
The dairy man in such circumstances to 
save himself from ruin has recourse to 
certain make-shifts, e.g., uses dummy calves 
(Hemla) or blows into the uterus (Phuka) 
and draws what little milk he can. The 
practice of blowing not only impairs 
fecundity but itis most brutal and if you 
stand by when this is done you would 
rather wish to go without the milk than 
see the poor animal put to such torture. Yet 
the goala cannot help it, as it seems really 
to encourage milk-secretiona little, though 
one cannot explain how this happens. The 
cow running dry so soon after the calfis , 
dead, the geala is compelled to use foul 
means. He waters the milk to save him- 
self from ruin, and as dirty water is less 
liable to be detected than tap-water he 
prefers the former with all its filth and 
disease germs. He has also a superstition 
that unless a cow’s milk is watered it goes 
dry in ashorter time. More often he mixes 
skimmed buffalo’s milk with his cow’s milk 
bringing it by watering to the consistency of 
cow’s milk. Once in the habit of water- 
ing his milk, the goala grows more and more 
unscrupulous till it becomes a fixed rule with 
him to water the milk, adding a batasha or a ; 
pinch of brown sugar for each powa of water 
added per seer of milk to sweeten it. The 
case is different with the Nagra cow as with 
the English cow. The milk-secreticn does 
not stop immediately after the death of the 


calf. Indeed in the a one cow I found 
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that by hand-milking the yield was larger 
after the death of the calf than before. 
Among our low class dealers the practice of 
blowing is however as much in vogue in 
the case of the Nagra as in the case of 
the country cow. At Chitpore this is 
a general practice, and once done the effect 
lasts 2 or 3 days so that when there is the 
prospect of selling a cow, this blowing is 
done about the time of sale and the cow 
yields somewhat more than the normal 
quantity. The purchaser is decieved and the 
complaint is common that the cow when 
brought home does not yield the quantity 
of milk that it did at the time of pur- 
chase. However this may be, there is no 
doubt that the Nagra has a great advantage 
as regards yielding milk after the calf is dead 
and ought so far as this goes certainly to be 
preferred to our country-cow. It is however 
a point to be decided by actual trial 
. whether by following the English practice of 
separating the calf from the dam when only 
a week old and rearing it artificially, the 
milk secretion of the country-cow cannot 
be made independent of the existence of the 
calf. It will be a very interesting experi- 
ment for the Agricultural Department to try. 

Now the certainty of aloss of Rs. 70 per 
month on account of the greater cost of food 
for the production of only 1 md. of milk by 
country cows, and the risk of absolute ruin 
of the dairy from the untimely death of the 
calf which may take place at any part of 
the milking period, should be conclusive 
reasons for the dairy farmer to discard 
country cows from his dairy. 

For a town dairy again the question 
becomes still more important from another 
point of view. The country cow yielding 
3 seers daily or go seers monthly at 3 annas 
per seer gives an outturn of 270 annas, or 
Rs. 17 monthly—during the 9 months of 
lactation. Of this, she consumes during 
the milking period of 9g months at Rs. 10 per 
month—Rs, go. And for the 8 months follow- 
ing she is dry until the next calving. 
During the 8 months she is dry, she will 
consume at the rate of Rs. 7 per month, in 
food and Re. 1 per month in attendance— 
Rs. 64. Thus while she gives you only Rs. 
153, she consumes Rs. 154 in 17 months. 
She consumes when dry more than what she 
yields as profit when in milk. Fora town 
dairy where artificial feeding is necessary, 
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and every blade of grass given, has to be 
paid for, the country cow can therefore have 
no place in an honest man’s dairy. 

What are the considerations in favour of 
the country cow? She is well-known to 
yield by far the richest milk. In fact the 
richngss of a cow’s milk varies invariably as 
the quantity yielded. While the average 
proportion of butter-fat in the milk of an 
English cow giving halfa maund of milk 
dailw is 3 per cent that of our Nagra is 4 
per cent, and of our country cow 5 per cent. 
One might expect that for a country dary 
producing only butter or ghee, and not selling 
fresh milk, the country cow should be given 
the preference. Where the initial cost of 
purchase is all inall, and there are ample 
grazing grounds, so that the cost of food is 
only a trifle, it might appear to beso; but 
let us now compare them as regards butter 
production. Suppose that a country dairy 
wishes to produce 5 seers of butter daily 
from country cows. The mulk contains 5 
per cent of butter fat or x seer of fat in 20 
seers of milk. Our country goala’s rule that 
a seer of milk yields a chatak of butter is 
only true because a great part of what he calls 
butter is mere water. To produce § seers 
of genuine butter we require 100 seers of 
our country cow’s milk daily to be produced 
by 33 cows each yielding 3 seers average 
daily. Now our Nagra milk contains 4 
per cent of butter fat z.e. 1 seer of fat in 25 
seers of milk. To produce 5 seers of butter 
daily we require 125 seers of Nagra cow’s 
milk to be produced by 18 cows only each 
yielding 7 seers of milk daily. The greater 
richness of a country cow’s milk does not 
mean that the total yield of butter from a 
country cow is greater than from a Nagra 
cow. Even in respect of butter production, 
a Nagra cow is almost equal to two of our 
Bengal country cows, so that a country 
dairy in spite of ample pasture, has to give 
the preference to the Nagra even for the 
production of butter or ghee if it has the 
initial capital for it. 

The most important point in favour of 
the country cow is its hardiness. It will 
stand exposure to the inclemencies of the 
weather as well as rough handling and ill- 
treatment, much better than the Nagra or 
any foreign breed. Furthermore, when the 
country cow dies on account of disease or 
accident, the loss is comparatively very 
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small, being only Rs. 50, but the death 
of one Nagra cow means a loss of Rs. 150. 
For private individuals who have no time 
to look after their own cows, and require 
only a small quantity of milk for their own 
family use, this consideration should out- 
weigh every other. The richer the silk, 
the better is it liked. He cannot undergo all 
the expense of securing the necessary condi- 
tions for the prevention of accidents and 
diseases. For him, no doubt, the Bengal 
country-cow which can be left all day long 
tethered in a field exposed to sun and rain 
and yet maintain a degree of health and 
vigor sufficient for his needs—-for him the 
country 1s the one best suited. But with 
aman doing business for profit, the case 
stands on an altogether different footing. 
“Nothing venture, nothing have.” He 
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must be well-armed with a previous 
training in dairy-farming both - scientific 
and practical, before he should lay out 
capital in the business if he means to do 
honest work. With a knowledge of the 
laws and conditions necessary for maintain- 
ing health and vigor in the animals, and 
faithfully observing them, accident and 
diseases can be so far minimised as to be 
an altogether negligible factor. If he 
knows his duty, the consideration of diseases 
and accidents will not enter into his cal- 
culation, his sole object being to secure the 
largest profit by honest means from his 
dairy. To sum up:—the rule to follow 
in selecting a cow—-would be ‘a country 
cow for the family and a Nagra for the 
dairy.’ 
Dvusapas DartTa. 


HOW SHALL WE MEET THE POLICY OF GOVERNMENT? 


(FROM THE POINT OF VIEW oF A NATIONALIST) 


T is now quite clear from various circum- 
stances that Government have made up 
their mind to adopt a definite policy 

towards the progressive movement in India. 
Untilrecently there were no indications clear 
and strong enough to show that their choice 
of a definite policy with regard to the move- 
ment has been made. The general nature of 
their attitude wasindeed repressive, but it 
was not quite certain whether that attitude 
was the outcome of a deliberate policy. 
Probably, Lord Morley, even with his 
great statesmanship, vast experience and in- 
finite sources of information, had not clearly 
and fully grasped the Indian situation, and 
was taking time to work out his own solu- 
tion. Recent events, however, unmistakably 
point to the conclusion that though he is 
still a little overpowered by a _ profound 
sense of the extraordinarily complex charac- 
ter of the problem, and does not seem to 
cherish a transcendent faith in the correct- 
ness of his own reading, yet he has arrived 
at some definite solution which to him at 
any rate appears satisfactory, as calculated 
to allay, if not to remove, the vast body of 
discontent that prevails in the country. 


His recent utterance at the Indian Civil 
Service Club, so frank and so clear in the 
enunciation of his views and policy, leaves 
not a shadow of doubt that he has aiter all 
succeeded in casting away his somewhat 
habitual mood of scepticism and hesitancy, 
and decided to follow a policy which, what- 
ever might be its consequences immediate 
and remote, has at least the merit of being 
deliberate and definite. His frank, though 
fora statesman of his ability, knowledge 
and experience, unjustifiably belated, recog- 
nition of the Indian movement as a ‘living’ 
movement and not mere froth, ‘‘a movement 
for objects which we ourselves have taught 
the Indians to think desirable,” coupled 
with the declaration that “we cannot now 
enter upon an era of pure repression” (the 
italics are mine), shows that he has, after all, 
chalked out a definite policy and that he 
means to pursue it for some time to come 
at least. 


This inference is further strengthened by 
the recent legislative enactments, as well 
as by the numerous arrests and prosecutions 
of Indian editors, all belonging to the 
Nationalist School of political thought in 
India. It also derives some support from 
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certain remarks made by His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay in his recent speech 
at the meeting of the Legislative Council. 
His Excellency observed : 

“Speaking with knowledge of the wishes of the 
Secretary of State I desire to say that neither the 
recent sad events nor the Press campaign......... will 
deter us from movement along the lines which have 
been plainly indicated. The reforms which are soon 
to be carried out will mark an important step in the 
direction of giving to Indians a greater share in the 
Government of the country. These reforms will not 
satisfy the more impatient spirits......... 1 hope and I 
believe that the best of Indian opinion will heartily 
co-operate with us in making the coming reformsa 
success, and will support the Government in taking 
necessary precautions against disorder.” 


All these proofs go to show that the 
authorities have now deliberately consi- 
dered the Indian situation and decided to 
adopt a definite policy in order to meet it. 

We must in a sense welcome this with 
satisfaction ; for it is only by knowing clear- 
ly what the policy of Government is that 
we shall be able to frame our own policy 
and decide our own methods of work. 

In ascertaining the policy of Government 
towards the Indian movement one has to 
bear in mind that naturally that policy is 
determined by considerations of the per- 
manence of British rule in India. What- 
ever British statesmen in the early days of 
British rule might have said, either sincerely 
or out of diplomatic motives, about the end 
and aim of that rule, though they might 
have declared with constant reiteration that 


England’s mission here was no other than to- 


promote the cause of Indian freedom and 
elevation, there is no doubt whatever that 
this justifcation for British rule—which is 
in fact the only moral justification——has 
been now openly disclaimed, and Lord 
Morley himself has asserted, | think, in his 
famous Arbroath speech that the fundament- 
al point of view from which every Indian 
question must be faced is the consideration 
of securing -the permanence of British rule 
in India. Everything else must be subor- 
dinate to this vital and all absorbing factor. 

Bearing this fundamental fact in mind, 
let us inguire what is the policy of Govern- 
ment as evidenced by their recent pro- 
nouncements and acts, That policy may 
be briefly described as follows: Conciliate 
the Moderates and repress the Extremists, 
Taking advantage ,of a fairly strong divi- 
sion of Indian progyessionists into Moderates 


and Extremists and being convinced by 
certain occurrences that the Indian move- 
ment for progress is living, Government 
wish to conciliate the Moderates by reforms 
which they deem sufficient for the purpose 
and to put down the Extremists by mea- 
sureseof repression. 

Government have, apparently, been con- 
vinced of two things: (1) that the Indian 
movement is genuine and is moreover for 
objeets which those who come under Eng- 
lish influence naturally desire; and (2) that 
if some. substantial scheme of reform is not 
carried out, and the Moderates not conci- 
liated, they will swell the ranks of the Ex- 
tremists and thus add to the prevailing dis- 
content, thereby constituting a grave dan- 
ger to British supremacy in India. 

There is no doubt, that Government 
heartily desire, in view of the growing in- 
fluence and strength of the Nationalist 
party, to foster and if possible, to perpe- 
tuate the split between the Moderates and 
the Extremists. It is nothing but their old, 
old policy of Divide et Impera—a policy 
in which they are such great adepts. 

Why does the conciliation of the Mode- 
rates form a plank in the policy of Govern- 
ment? Because Government fear that 
otherwise the Moderates will join the Ex- 
tremist party, and both united will form 
such a formidable opposition as to succeed, 
in due course, in undermining the founda- 
tions of British rule in India. It is the 
prevention of this union between the two 
parties and the terrible consequences that 
may follow from it that is the true reason 
why Government seek to adopt a conci- 
liatory policy towards the Moderates. They 
are anxious to introduce reforms in the 
administration not so much for the sake 
of reform itself but because they are con- 
fronted with the ugly fact that otherwise 
they will lose the good will and the sup- 
port of the Moderates. 

The case of the Extremists is, however, 
quite different. ‘Their object is not merely 


‘to obtain some petty reforms in the exist- 


‘ng system of administration from an un- 
willing and selfish Government; their goal 
is far different, being nothing less than na- 
tional independence. And since this aspi- 
ration, however natural, just and laudable 
in itself, is opposed to the permanence of 
British rule in India, which is the first con- 
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sideration of every British ruler and, in 
fact, the bed-rock of British policy in India, 
the proper treatment to be meted out to 
Extremists is repression. Another reason 
for putting down the Extremist propaganda 
ig its recent growth; the propaganda being 
recent may lend itself to easy destructaon. 

Such is the general nature and the ratio- 
nale of Lord Morley's policy, and in view 
of it we must settle our own policy and 
determine our own methods of work. e 

The times are most critical, and a for- 
mulation of a definite, well-considered 
policy and a rigid adherence to it, as far 
as may be, is absolutely necessary in the 
interests of our cause. The present situa- 
tion has in it the making of the future for 
better or for worse, and if we do not rise 
to the occasion and put forth our best 
efforts and act in a spirit of wisdom, 
courage and sacrifice, we shall have to 
thank ourselves for any subsequent failure 
in our national work. 

Before proceeding to deal with the ques- 
tion of our policy and methods of work 
in the present circumstances, a few critical 
observations upon Lord Morley’s policy 
may not be out of place here. 

The first question that suggests itself is: 
Will Government succeed in conciliating 
the Moderates and retaining their sym- 
pathy and support for any length of time? 

This does not seem to be likely, if the 
Moderates are true to themselves and _ their 
principles. The reforms which the Secre- 
tary of State wishes to 
be always limited by the paramount con- 
sideration of maintaining British supre- 
macy, and that supremacy can hardly be 
maintained except by withholding rights 
of equality from the Indian people and 
retaining all real power and authority in 
British hands. The colonial form of self- 
government, which is the goal of the Mode- 
rate party, is no doubt consistent gvith a 
nominal recognition of British supremacy, 
but if such self-government is to be at all 
genuine, and not a mere sham, it cannot 
fail, in the peculiar circumstances of India, 
which is connected with England by no 
natural tie of race, language, religion or 
history, by which alone two nations can be 
permanently united together, to develope 
into absolute national independence. 
British statesmen are not blind to this con- 
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sideration; they know full well that to 
extend to India any system of self-govern- 
ment such as obtains in the British colonies 
is to prepare the way for the ultimate loss of 
their Indian Empire, and hence they are 
as strongly opposed to the ideal of the 
Moderate party as to that of the Extremists. 
It is this consideration which lay at the 
root of Lord Morley’s characterization of 
the demand for colonial self-government 
asa visionary and absurd demand for the 
moon. 

But the Moderates have, as is well-known, 
pledged themselves to the ideal of self-gov- 
ernment on the colonial line, and unless 
they are weak and unwise enough to recede 
from their position, they cannot rest satisfied 
with anything short of such self-govern- 
ment, 

This means along and sharp conflict 
between the powers that be and the Mo- 
derate party, and in the face of such a 
conflict how can Lord Morley hope to 
conciliate that party by measures of reform 
which amount, at best, to a few petty 
concessions not in the least celculated to 
give any real power to the sons of the soil? 
No, neither the Moderates nor the Extremists 
can really hope to be satishied with Govern- 
ment, unless, indeed, Government are in- 
duced, by pressure of public opinion or by 
the possibility of losing India altogether, to 
accept the demands of the Moderates for 
self-government, or the Moderates lower 
their ideal and are satisfied with a few 
reforms here and there in, the existing system 
of administration. Unless either of these 
alternatives takes place, a bitter conflict is 
inevitable and all talk of conciliation can- 
not but be regarded as hollow and insincere. 

Another piece.of criticism one is tempted 
to pass upon Lord Morley’s Indian policy 
is: Will he succeed in destroying the Extre- 
mist movement by measures of repression 
however strong and severe ? 

This opens the very large and important 
question of the true character of the 
Extremist movement and the forces that lie 
behind, inspire and support it. 

Is not the Extremist movement, mean- 
ing thereby the movement for national 
freedom and greatness, as much a legitimate 
and natural consequence of Western in- 
fluences as any other, Indian progressive 
movement, Moderate or otherwise? Is not 
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national freedom one of the very objects 
“we have taught the educated Indians to 
think desirable” ? 

Who can answer this question in the 
negative? And if it cannot be answered 
otherwise than in the affirmative, what can 
a policy of repression avail before the 
inherent strength and might of that move- 
ment? On the contrary, the chances ‘are 
that such a policy may recoil upon the 
British rulers themselves. 

Materialisim may deny it and agnosticism 
may question it, but to the eye of spiritual 
insight, there is no doubt whatever that 
human events are, in the final analysis, 
shaped by divine forces, and it is in fact 
one of these divine forces whose advent 
and operation we perceive in the resurgence 
of India and other Asiatic lands that is 
going on at present. The world goes on the 
principle of justice, aud it cannot be that 
India or for that matter, any other country 
is destined to remain sunk for ever in 
the mire of subjection. India’s close 
connection with England, and through her 
with Western life and thought, however 
brought about in the first instance, can have 
no other meaning than this: vzz., to elevate 
India to the status of a free, progressive 
nation fully worthy to take her proper place 
in the comity of nations, and thus to make 
her a proper channel for the interchange 
and interaction of the two mighty currents 
of civilization, Eastern and Western. To 
read any other meaning into British rule in 
India is practically to deny Divine Existence 
and to posit a materialistic non-moral view 
of life. 

The Indian movement for freedom, for a 
full, worthy national life is thus a Divine 
movement, and the might of the mightiest 
power in the world will have to confess 
itself impotent to destroy it by any measures 
of repression. Itis asif puny man were to 
wage war with God, and dare to expect 
victory against the All-powerful. What can 
be more futile and unwise than this ? 

The Indian movement for freedom is an 
aspiration, a natural, holy and beneficent 
aspiration, and nothing save the moral 
weakness of the Indian people themselves 
can thwart or prevent its ultimate reali- 
zation. 

Statesmen in the pride of their power are 
apt to read or ratlier to misread history as 
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if it was the handiwork of man, and _there- 
fore to set themselves against movements 
which apparently are carried on by a few 
helpless persons with very scanty resources, 
but which have really a higher source of 
strength in them than what can be derived 
fromethe necessarily limited powers of man. 
But does not history testify to the utter 
futility of such opposition, however strongly 
backed by all the resources of physical force? 

Let the English nation lay to heart this 
lesson writ so large in the pages of history 
and shape its Indian policy accordingly 
and then the solution of the Indian problem 
cannot fail to be peaceful, satisfactory and 
beneficent to both the parties concerned, 
and indeed, to the whole world. 

To revert to the question: How shall 
we shape our policy in view of the measures 
of repression adopted by Government ? 

I will answer this question asa Nationalist 
who believes that India’s aspiration fora 
free national life is perfectly natural, just, 
legitimate and beneficent, and that its 
realization is bound to come in the fulness of 
time. 

In approaching this question, we must 
bear in mind three things, namely that (1) 
we must have full and invincible faith in 
the justice and righteousness of our cause 
and in its ultimate triumph; (2) that the 
realization of our ideal cannot be unduly ac- 
celerated by hasty or violent action; it can 
only be gradual and in strict harmony with 
the conditions of evolution and (3) that 1f our 
movement is wrecked (which God forbid), 
it will be wrecked on the rock of our apathy, 
lack of union and tenacity of purpose, and 
of treachery, or of violence, and not by the 
superior power and resources of the British 
Government. Our failure, if it cornes, will 
come from within and not from without. 
External opposition, however powerful, we 
can successfully withstand, but our cause 
cannot last a single day, if our ranks are 
torn by internal dissensions, and our action 
hasty or slipshod or violent. 

The first thing isto keep cool, and not 
allow ourselves to be carried away by ex- 
citement. Real strength is always accom- 
panied by coolness and scorns to dissipate 
its energy by vehemence or unbecoming and 
unnecessary outbursts of fury or anger. 
The temptations to acts of violence are 
indeed strong, and the ardour of youth 
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particularly will find them difficult to resist, 
but in the interests of our cause, they must 
be overcome. We need not refrain from ex- 
ercising the rights of self-defence which are 
recognised by the Penal Code, whenever 
the occasion demands such exercise, 
but care must be taken not to owerstep 
the proper legal limits, and if suffer we 
must, we ought to suffer like heroes, bravely, 
coolly and cheerfully. 

An ideal cannot be realized, unless® it be- 
comes the conscious ideal of the bulk of 
the people, and evokes in them strength and 
enthusiasm enough to work for it even at 
a sacrifice. During the last few years, the 
ideal of national independence has indeed 
made great progress; a distinct party has 
arisen with organs and associations devoted 
to its cause. The work hitherto done by 
way of propagating the ideal, is so far so 
good, but there are yet large masses of men 
outside the influence of this or any other 
ideal, whose consciousness must be awaken- 
ed by steady and systematic work. 

The dissemination of the doctrine of in- 
dependence cannot, therefore, be given up. 
An ideal must spread before it can succeed ; 
and how can it spread if not by constant 
preaching? There must be a change in 
thought, an internal change, before - there 
can be an external change. 

_ But when it is contended that the preach- 
ing of the gospel of independence is neces- 
sary, 1t does not follow that the preaching 
may be in any form or language whatever. 
An ideal can only be gradually realized and 
any form of preaching which might lead 
to hasty, violent or rebellious action must 
be discouraged. It is one thing to say, ‘We 
must at once drive away the English and 
be free,’ and quite another to say, “Our 
ideal ought to be the ultimate realization of 
our national independence, and our energies 
and our scheine of work should be so direct- 
ed that when the fulness of time cones, that 
ideal may become an accomplished fact.” 
The one concentrates itself exclusively on 
the ideal, and takes no thought of the limita- 
tions arising from actual conditions; the 
other lays down the ideal as well as points to 
the necessity of adopting certain ways and 
means for gradually bringing about certain 
internal and external changes before it can 
be realized. The one is a fiery appeal to 
sentiment, the other, a well-balanced appeal 
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to reason. The one is rebellion, the other 
is evolution, 

It cannot, therefore, be too strongly insist- 
ed that though the propagation of the 
gospel of free nationalism cannot be dis- 
pensed with, yet such propagation should 
not be reckless or violent, and, moreover, it 
should be accompanied by a clear and strong | 
statement of the immediate work to be done. 
The task of building up a free Indian 
Nationality is bound to be gradual and 
very laborious. Owing to the peculiar con- 
ditions of India and her having lain under a 
foreign yoke for a very long time it is vain 
to hope for its realization by a mere per- 
fervid and sensational presentation of the 
ideal. Growth can only be from within, 
and a good deal of practical work must be 
done before the ideal can near its realization, 
and sound preaching ought to insist not 
only on the ideal but also on the immediate 
work to be done. 

The National Congress has declared itself 
in favour of Swadeshi, Boycott and 
National Education. Can it be honestly 
said that we have done or are doing all that 
lies in our power to promote these move- 
ments? Why should not organized and 
systematic efforts, be made to spread the 
Swadeshi movement among the masses? 
Why should not an educational survey of 
every district be undertaken by the leaders 
of that district, and primary schools estab- 


lished in places where there are none? The 


amount of illiteracy in India is very large 
and though direct teaching by means of , 
lectures cannot fail to have considerable 4 
effect, yet the process of self-evolution can-_ 
not be stimulated except by the diffusion of 
education, and progress without a real 
inner awakening will be in the nature of 
an exotic likely to succumb at once to 
adverse influences. [ do not mean to say 
that the cause of national independence 
will not succeed until and unless every 
person can read and write; but I do say that 
that inner awakening which is essential to 
its success cannot come until the present 
terrible illiterary in the country is sensibly 
diminished. The case would have been 
different if the spirit of nationalitv had 
been already ingrained in the national 
character. It is possible to conceive a 
nation deeply imbued with the sense of 
nationality maintaining its independence or 
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striving to regain it, if lost by some 
strange irony of fate, even though a large 
proportion of its. population is innocent 
even of the three R’s. But a nation in 
which the spirit of freedom is yet to be 
aroused, cannot hope to rise if the vast 
majority of its people be steeped in crass 
ignorance. 

Such practical work must never be 
neglected in the mere sentimental pursuit of 
the ideal. We must silently but steadily 
and vigorously, without making fuss or 
show, carry on the work of promoting 
Swadeshi, Boycott and popular education. 


In order to carry on this work in a system- 
atic manner, district associations should 
be organized, and there should be, in each 
district, at least two or three men highly 
educated, who will consecrate their lives to 
that work. — 


It is a distinct step in advance that besides 
Provincial Conferences, District Conferences 
are also held. There should be Taluka 
Conferences as well, and what is even of 
more importance, the work of a conference 
ought 1o be systematically continued from 
year’s end to year’s end. 


The primary need is to promote education, 
improve agriculture and to foster indige- 
nous industries. If this is done side by side 
with the cultivation of the patriotic senti- 
ment and the love of freedom, the Nation- 
alist movement will be so firmly founded 
as to be able to defy all opposition however 
powerful. 


Social reform, too, must receive due atten- 
tion. It is no doubt a matter of great 
satisfaction that old prejudices are dying 
out and the need of progress in social 
matters is being more and more widely 
recognised. But politics has so much domi- 
nated our minds that the awakening of the 
social consciousness has yet to show itself 
in concrete and persistent action. The 
elevation of the depressed classes, the 
breaking down of caste barriers, the raising 
of the marriageable age—all these reforms 
are so essential to the building of a free 
Indian Nationality that it would be suicidal 
to neglect or delay them. And certainly 
the present times which have given birth to 
a passionate yearning for nationality are 
most opportune for successfully carrying out 
these reforms. 


— 
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IT am firmly convinced that the mainte- 
nance of the caste system in its present form 
is absolutely incompatible with the growth 
of a vigorous and united nationality. The 
principles of equality, liberty and justice 
apply with no less force to social matters 
than to political affairs. You cannot make 
these frinciples your basis of action in one 
department of life and totally ignore them 
in another. You cannot maintain caste 
distinctions and cherish caste feeling and 
at thé same time expect the different Indian 
communities to be firmly knit together by 
the silken bonds of nationality; nationality 
cannot grow and develope in the midst of 
endless unreasoning distinctions. The 
present caste system must go to the wall 
if India is to become a nation. 

There is thus enormous practical work to 
be done before we can hope to bea free 
political unit, and if we allow ourselves to 
be impatient after the pursuit of the ideal 
and neglect the work that lies immediately 
to our hands, the consequence will be bitter 
failure and disappointment. 


No one knows or can definitely prophesy 
when or by what actual steps Indians will 
gain a free national existence; nor is it 
necessary to know just now. This much, 
however, I know, and can confidently assert, 
that a people cannot be long kept away 
from a destiny to which they have entitled 
themselves by the necessary moral and 
social training. And the work upon the 
faithful performance of which I have insisted 
above, constitutes just the very training 
which we must pass through before we can 
be morally fit for a free national destiny. 
Once this work is accomplished, it is a 
question of Divine grace which, I feel sure, 
cannot be withheld from those who deserve 
it. The best way to meet the repressive 
policy of Government is to perform the 
work outlined above in the true spirit of 
earnestness and sincerity. Let the gospel of 
freedom be preached without inciting men 
to hasty or violent action;. let the move- 
ment of Swadeshi, Boycott and popular 
education be promoted as widely and as 
fully as we can, to the best of our resources, 
let the lower classes be raised and caste 
distinctions removed and social reform in 
general advanced; let the spirit of freedom 
be cultivated and the sense of nationality 
developed; and then we shall have made 
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ourselves morally fit for freedom, and when 
once morally fit for national freedom, what 
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power on earth can stay our glorious career 


to a free and powerful national destiny ? 
R. G. PRADHAN. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN FACTORY COMMISSION 


Ill. THE HEALTH OF OPERATIVES © 


ITH regard to the effect of the present 
conditions of employment on the 
physique of workers, it is important 

to note that as far as Bombay city is concer- 
ned—the city wherein, at the inspiration of a 
European mill-owner and Lancashireman, a 
daily paper roamed widely and wildly in any 
number of unauthenticated statements of facts 
and loudly shrieked about the “slavery” of the 
operatives into the bargain—the Commission, 
after a careful investigation, were able to 
state as follows: Relying on the statistics 
compiled by the Municipal Health Officer, 
they observed that, “comparing the spinners 
and weavers in the Bombay mills with the 
dock labourers, general labourers and 
domestic servants in that city, the mortality 
among the muillhands, year by year overa 
period of seven years, zs conszderably less than 
among the general labourers ; the deaths from 
respiratory diseases are also less; but the 
death rate from phthisis 1s higher.’ But from 
the figures given the reader will notice that 
there is not much of a difference in the 
phthisis mortality, whereas there is a 
material difference in that of respiratory 
diseases and from all causes: 

Phthisis. Other Respiratory Diseases, All causes. 
General Labourers 2'26 3°55 31°58 
Factory Operatives 2°38 18°45 
Thus it has been now established by the 
Commission beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that “millhands are healthier than general 
labourers.” And yet it was on the fallacious 
cry raised in the paper that it was the 
“slavery” hours of labour which were vastly 
undermining the health of Bombay opera- 
tives that legislation was sought to be 
amended. It was primarily on this ground 
that the Government appointed the Freer- 
Smith Committee. The fact should be re- 
membered that the Government will be ex- 
tremely ill-advised in the future to rely on one- 
sided and even interested statements made in 


organs of public opinion on the labour ques- 
tion and take any hasty or rash oreven unjus- 
tifiable action on such. In Bombay itself it is 
well-known whe was the person who supplied 
the fallacious facts. At the time certain 
mills were reaping a rich harvest by selling 
a larger offtake, which necessarily required 
electric lighting after dark for the purpose. 
Those who had no electrical light were thus 
handicapped temporarily, because the boom 
of high prices was also temporary. It was 
clearly seen that there was trade rivalry and 
no more ; and it was this rivalry or jealousy 
which created all the noise which ultimately 
led to the appointment of the Commission. 
As was said before, the one good above all 
others which this Commission has rendered 
to the mill-owning interests is the dispelling 
of the gross misrepresentation and even 
fallacious statements regarding adult 
male labour and the establishing of the 
truth. Ofcourse, there were medical wit- 
nesses who differed, as they were bound to, 
including Dr. Nair himself, a member of the 
Commission. On this point the observations 
of that authority are extremely valuable. 
“In considering the weight to be attached 
to these opinions”, that is the conflicting 
medical opinions, “it is to be remembered 
that they are, like the opinions to the 
contrary effect, entirely unsupported by statis- 
tics ; and with one or two exceptions, they 
refer to the millhands in Bombay City only. 
Now the only fairly accurate statzstics avail- 
able on the subject are for Bombay Cuzity, and 
they do not support the wews put forward, 
except as regards the greater liability of the 
operatives to phthisis. ‘The contention that 
these statistics are in themselves unreliable 
is met, more or less completely, by the fact 
that the death-rate in the Rutuaghiri District, 
from which Bombay miull-operatives are re- 
cruited, is one of the lowest in the whole 
Presidency.” - 

After giving a resume of the evidence on 
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the subject of the mortality statistics among 
mill-operatives the Commission next formu- 
late their own deduction. They conclude 
by saying that ‘‘ throughout the enquiry 
this subject was constantly before us; in 
every inspection which we made, we care- 
fully examined the general physique of the 


operatives; and we were constantly on the 


watch for any signs pointing to the existence 
of physical deterioration. Despzrte the constant 
and careful attention paid to this matter, 
we did not duriug the whole course of our 
investigations, find any indications of physical 
deterioration among the male factory opera- 
tives.” 

But the Commission, while denying 
physical deterioration, apprehend that con- 
ditions of work in textile factoriesare lable 
to cause it. A the same time “there is the un- 
doubted fact that the Indian operative 
readily adapts himself to circumstances, 
and to a great extent counteracts the evil 
effects of an increase of working hours by 
idling more while at work.” That indeed 
is the universal phenomenon in every textile 
factoty in this country. Such idling could 
never be tolerated in Lancashire or for that 
matter on the Continent and in the United 
States, where idling is unknown and where 
masters exercise most exacting discipline on 
the actual work to be done by operatives 
during working hours. 


What then may this idling mean in 
Indian factories? This only that the tropical 
climate naturally prompts it. The idling is 
automatic, inspired by Nature herself. What 
could be more satisfactory for thus mini- 
mizing the possible evils of physical dete- 
rioration than periodical rest? It is not 
the long hours but rather elzmatie conditions 
which naturally prompt the operative to 
work less steadily than his brother does in 
the temperate regions of Europe. Were 
competent and impartial physiologists, fully 
conversant with the tropical conditions of 
the country, and their effects not only on 
factory operatives, but on ordinary men, 
clerks, bankers, merchants, lawyers, state off- 
cials and so forth, to state their opinion, they 
would be inevitably driven to the conclusion 
that physical deterioration from long hours in 
tropical climates must be taken as a matter 
of course. All the better classes just named 
get casual leave, privilege leave, and fur- 
loughs for a period, more or less. Thus 

/ 
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they recruit their enfeebled health and 
remain pretty strong for good work. 
Similarly nature herself prompts factory 
operatives to do two or three things: (1) 
idle away a part of the day when they ought 
to be steadily at work with their machines ; 
(2) abgent themselves as many do and as 
could be conclusively established by the 
absentation of operatives in a mill during 
one or two months; and (3) taking 
leave gor a long period to visit their gaums 
or native country and fully reenvigorate 
themselves by rustication. Even the ordinary 
office peon, who goes about in the sun and air 
on errands, goes to his gawm fora month 
or two after a service of three years. Why? 
It is hardly necessary to state the reason. 
When the Commission say that “on an 
average the worker in an Indian Cotton Mill 
spends from 1$ to 2 hours of the actual 
working day away from his work,” they 
are saying what is an absolute fact. More. 
“Each operative generally takes two or three 
holidays each month, and an annual holi- 
day which may extend from one to three 
months.” The Commission support their 
statement by actual evidence of facts 
gleaned from mill records. “The books of 
two representative mills in Bombay, be- 
longing to different owners, were scrutinised 
in detail by one of the members of the 
Commission.” The general results were 
as follows :-— 

Average absence per operative per year, over 


the Three Year Period 1905-06-07. 


Department Mill A. Mill B. 
Carding : 55 days 45 days 
Throstle ... 0... 62 ,, Si - 
Weaving ...... 92 24 50 4, 


“That is, the average operative may be 
said to take two days off work every month, 
and a further annual holiday of from 3 to 7 
weeks. In addition, he receives the Sunday 
holiday, and from four to ten native holi- 
days during the year.” It should be re- 
membesed~ that in Lancashire and on the 
Continent there are hardly four holidays 
in a year. 

As to young adults working in factories 
the Commission say ‘little information is 
obtainable,’ but their observations lead 
them to think “that this class—the workers 
between the ages of 14 and 17, who are 
employed for the full working time of the 
factory—are in general in good physical 
condition, if somewhat undersized.” 
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Then as to the physique of the female 
workers, it is reported to be “uniformly 
excellent. * ™ The general trend of the 
medical evidence is also to the effect that 
the female workers are of good physique, 
and are not in any way injuriously affected 
by their employment in factories.” , 

The children examined during the course 
of their tour were, the Commission say, 
“in general of poor physique, thin and 
weakly looking, especially in cotton gextile 
factories. Owing to the prevalence of 
abuses, the working of half-time children 
for full time, the employment of children un- 
derage, the neglect to give regular intervals, 
and so on, it is difficult to form a clear idea 
as to what the effect of the present legal 
working hours, if faithfully adhered to, 
would have been on the general health and 
physique of children.” We are entirely 
in accord with this opinion. “Child labour 
is generally abused. Many a mill-owner 
walks round the legislature and violates its 
provisions. And the worst of it is that there 
has been a deplorable lack of vigilance on 
the part of the official inspectors. Had there 
been strict vigilance and uncompromising 
prosecutions for breach of the law the 
Commission would have found the physique 
of the children in textile factories as good 
as, if not better than, those of adult males. 
More. Had the Commission gone more 
minutely into this part of their enquiry 
they would have discovered, at least in 
Bombay City, that generally the worst 
managed mulls were habitual breakers 
of the law. Such-class of factories never 
can secure an adequate supply of adult 
labour suited to their daily wants. Owing 
to their extremely, nay unjustifiably, penal 
rules for absence, wages and so forth, adult 
labour avoids such ill managed mills. 
Necessarily, a larger number of children 
have to be requisitioned to supply the 
deficic ty. But it is impossible thag child 
labour can produce so much as young 
labour or adult labour. Is it a wonder if 
the taskmasters, who want their quarter 
anna per lb. on production, grind down 
these poor children? Their parents, them- 
selves eking out a bare subsistance, could 
hardly give them nourishing food for the 
pittance earned. So that itis evident that 
this grinding work coupled with inadequate 
nourishment deteriorate their physique. It 
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1S a serous matter, seeing how early must 
a number of them die. Premature mortal- 
ity among a labouring population means 
enormous economic evil. That productivity 
which we expect from a healthy population, 
with a normal death rate, is diminished. 

The injury, both froma sanitary and econo- 
mic point of view, is, of course, incalculable. 
Mill agents in Bombay have for some time 
past been sending forth a wail against in- 
adequate supply of unskilled labour. Part 
of this inadequacy is to be ascribed to 
such labour being employed in the docks, 
in tramway construction and other works, 
specially building, vigorously going on in 
the city. But it is to be largely ascribed 
to this premature child mortality caused by 
physical deterioration. Here the inter- 
ference of the state by legislation is not only 
justifiable, it is demanded both by condi- 
tions of public health and public economy. 
Whatever, therefore, the state may do in 
regard to the improvement of the physique 
of factory children in mills will command 
general sympathy and it is to be devoutly 
hoped that the Government will take drastic 
measures within the contemplated factory 
legislation to remove the existing evils. Both 
mill-owners and official Inspectors should be 
made directly responsible for the infringe- 
ment of the law. The former are always 
diligent in shirking their own responsibility 
by putting it on the shoulders of their 
managers. The latter are unnecessarily 
made their scapegoats. The law should 
not recognise mill managers at all but the 
agents or owners directly. When such is 
the case we may soon see a most salutary 
and gratifying change in the condition of 
child labour. At the same time Govern- 
ment should enjoin on factory inspectors the 
need of being very stern and unrelaxing in 
their vigilance. The Chief Inspector should 
not wholly depend on the reports of the Sub- 
inspectors, who more or less wink at the 
iniquities of the mill managers. Surprise 
visits should be paid by the Chief Inspector 
and the reports of the Sub-inspectors verified 
or contradicted. Cases of lax vigilance 
ought to be severely punished. Then alone 
may we see the law well administered and 
the benevolent object of the state amply 
fulfilled. (To be contznued.) 


EcoNOMICUS. 





Mount ASAMA. 
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and Akagi-san, to the north-east and the 
Koshu range on the south. 

The ascent of Asama-yama forms un- 
questionably the most interesting excursion 
from Karuizawa. This is an active volcano, 
always smoking, which is clearly visible 
from the town. Sometimes, in the night, 
the top of the mountain seems aglow. In 
1783, occurred the last great eruption, the 
stream of lava which came down destroying 
a primeval forest with two villagesson the 
north side. Showers of ashes generally 
come out during eruptions, but during the 
past few years stones have sometimes been 
ejected. The whole journey takes about 
five hours. The first part of the journey is 
made on horseback up to the foot of the 
mountain. This part occupies about three 
hours. The remainder of the journey is pretty 
steep and horses are left at the foot of the 
mountain. From this place in a lhttle over 
two hours, the climber reaches the edge of 
the outer crater lip, and then on to the sum- 
mit of the higher peak, 8,135 feet above the 
sea. 

The ascent is generally made in the night, 
the climbers starting a little aftersupper. In 
this case, the view down the crater, some 
1,000 feet in depth and about 1,300 feet in 
diameter, is truly remarkable. The red 
glow of the crater floor from which from 
time to time dense columns of steam or 
smoke are shot forth, occasionally mingled 
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with stones, accompanied with deep rumbl- 
ing noise as of a train rushing through a 
tunnel,—all these make the climber at once 
delighted and afraid. The sight is weird 
though, interesting, grand though fearful. 
If the climber be fortunate enough to be on 
the summit at dawn, the magnificent view, 
embracing nearly all the grandest mountains | 
of Japan, with the changing colours of the™ 
Eastern sky, will make an impression on 
his mind never to be effaced. The distant 
prospect of Fuji-san, the highest peak in 
Japan, as seen from the top of the mountain, 
is exceedingly grand. 

The lava beds or lava stream 1s one 
of the most popular'walks. This stream, 
now dead, is of the great eruption of 1783. 
Masses of rock piled on each other in great 
confusion give a very weird appearance 
to the place. 

A considerable variety of sub-Alpine ; 
plants grow in and around Karuizawa, the 
Usur-toge being especially rich in golden 
lilies. 

I cannot think of the pleasant time I had 
in Karuizawa, brief though it was, without 
remembering the soft murmurs of the willow, 
and the cool pleasant breeze, the beautiful 
clouds hanging on the hills ever changing 
their colours and the mist in the evening 
quietly creeping down the hills. 


SurESH CHANDRA BANnER]I. 





CONSTITUTIONAL NATIONALISM 


R. E. Marsden, in his History of India 
for Junior Classes, which, we believe, 
is widely used in secondary schools 

in this country,-while bringing to a close his 
account of the reign of Akbar, says: 

“Akbar’s will was law. He did what he liked ; 
there was no power above him. But under the English 
Government, both in England and in India, there is the 
LAW, which every one knows and must obey. The 
King of England, cannot break the law any more than 
the poorest beggar.”’ 


Now, the King of England, of course, can 
not, and does not like to break the law ; 
but have we not known District Superintend- 
ents of Police and Magistrates and Sessions 


Judges, to boot, who broke and abused the 
law with perfect impunity ? The difference 
between a Mogul Emperor and an English 
Viceroy is undoubtedly great; but when 
Lord Curzon forged his will into law, and, 
in spite of the practically unanimous protest 
of the Bengalee people, partitioned their 
country by a proclamation, and legalized 
illegal proceedings by passing Validating y 
Acts, was the law, or the will of that omni- 
potent proconsul exalted in these political 
feats ? There is no questioning the fact that 
the Moguls banished their obnoxious subjects 
without a regular trial. Did Lala Lajput 
Rai feel any the happier in his exile at 
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Mandalay, simply because he was told that 
his deportation was ordered under Regula-~ 
tion Il] of 1818? Akbar and his successors 
had no legislative councils ; what they did 
they did by themselves, with the advice of 
their trusted ministers ; and executive orders 
took the place of the law as understood in the 
Western world. But if legislative councils 
have a solid official majority obsequiously 
following the lead of the Viceroy, if the 
people have no more than a microscopic re- 
presentation in them, and if their represen- 
tatives, again, are powerless to exercise any 
effective control over legislation, there are not 
many who will miss their disappearance. The 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act is not 
a whit better than the ordinance of 1907, 
though the latter was a ukase issued by 
the head of the executive, and the former 
enjoyed the honour of a debate in the 
« Supreme Legislative Council. When the 
will of one man can be made the law ina 
few hours, there is no practical difference 
between the will of an autocrat and British 
Indian law. 


But, after all is said and done, the out- 
standing fact remains, that the Law- is 
believed to be the corner-stone of the British 
rule in India, and it is the firm faith of the 
people that the Law will ever be respected 
by their rulers which has inspired the politi- 
cal agitation of the country. That agitation 
has hitherto been of a character which has, 
from certain quarters, received the name of 
» mendicancy ; but mendicancy or no mendi- 
' cancy, the political activity of a subject 
country must always be constitutional. It 
is idle to expect that the Government will 
apatheticaly look on, when it believes,— 
whether rightly or wrongly, does not matter 
at all—-that the ground is being cut away 
from under its feet, or to expect that a 
movement which is openly hostile to it will 
not be throttled in its infancy. Those who 
fancy, that if the people of India were once 
united in a struggle for independence: they 
could easily throw off the British yoke, 
should: ponder deeply over the following 
s words of the immortal Hungarian patriot, 
Louis Kossuth. In the course of a speech 
delivered at the London Tavern on May 20, 
1859, he said: 

‘It is easy to say that the oppressed nationalities 


should act alone. Unity of will and harmony of design 
are not every thing, especially when the task of 
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liberation possesses the character of a formidable war. 
The forces must be collected and organised, and action 
must be combined on a preconcerted plan, and before 
that combination can be arrived at the clisciplined 
army crushes the unorganised popular masses, and 
the hangman and the scaffold do the rest. This is the 
key to the mystery that with a couple of hundred 
thousand soldiers, millions of brave, liberty-loving 
people may be held in bondage for ages. Rare are 
the instances in history in which deliverance from 
oppression has been achieved without foreign assist- 
ance.” 

Thee last sentence in the above extract 
deserves special notice. But for the invalu- 
able help of France, the American War of 
Independence would have terminated disas- 
trously for the Americans. The life-long 
labours of Mazzini, the valour of Garibaldi, 
the sturdy patriotism of Victor Emmanuel, 
the keen-sighted statesmanship of Cavour 
would have come to nothing, if Napoleon 
III had not given a good start to the Italians. 
Foreign intervention saved Greece in her 
heroic struggles against the Turks. Where 
will India look forward to fora Marquis de 
Lafayette or a Napoleon II? China is 
decrepit, Persia disorganised and almost dis- 
membered, the Amir too wise to think of 
quarrelling with the British Lion. Would 
then, Japan play the part of France if there 
were an Asiatic War of Independence in the 
twentieth century? Those who think she 
would, have no idea how astute her states- 
men and rulers are. Our Anglo-Indian 
friends, therefore, wrong us when they think 
that we have so misread history as to 
entertain the thought of armed resistance 
to the British Raj. We know that if salva- 
tion is to come to India, it must come from 
within, and that in the dispensation of 
Providence, waris not the only means of 
national self-realisation. “Constitutional 
Nationalism” must be the motto of those 
who really care for the steady advancement 
of India along various lines. 

The ideal of “Constitutional Nationalism” 
is idegtical with the one defined by that 
Nestor of Indian political life, the venerable 
Dadabhai Naoroji in the last Calcutta 
Congress: ‘Swaraj’ or self-government like 
that of the Colonies is the goal set before 
the eyes of those who accept this ideal. 
There are some who think that the ideal is 
not high and noble enough—that is to say, 
the goal is not distant enough—to rouse 
the enthusiasm of true and earnest patriots. 
They, therefore, propose “absolute swaraj” 


be 
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or self-government outside the British Empire 
as the ideal to be fought for; for they 
are honestly of opinion that if the people did 
not strive after the noblest ideal, if they 
deliberately chose a lower one, there would 
be created in thema tendency to remain 
content with small mercies and their qnergies 
would consequently be dissipated. It is 
difficult to follow the logic of this position. 
If a father were to tell his boy who was in 
the fifth form of a secondary school that he 
must always so acquit himself in class that 
in time he might obtain the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, would the omission of the 
name of the next higher examination in any 
way prejudicially affect his interests? We 
trow not. When he would graduate at the 
university, then would be the time to think 
of going higher up. Fora country which 
is yet a thousand leagues off from self-gov- 
ernment in any. true sense of the phrase, 
‘swara}’ of the colonial type is good enough. 
The time for wrangling will come when 
this has been obtained. 


Self-government of whatever type is 
extorted, not granted. John Stuart Mill says 
in his Subjection of Women: 

“History gives a cruel experience of human nature 
in shewing how exactly the regard due to the life, 
possessions, and entire eaithly happiness of any class 
of persons was measured by what they had the power 
of enforcing.” 

As in the domestic circle, so in political 
affairs; as it has been in the past, so must 
it be in the future. Those are sure to be 
sadly disappointed who hope that the 
bureaucracy will part with an iota of its 
power of its own free accord. An European 
Magistrate once said to me: “We mean to 
stay in the country—we are not going to 
leave it in a hurry.” Self-government to 
India means loss of power and prestige to 
the bureaucracy. The Indian Empire with 
its limitless resources, is of such vital im- 
portance to England—to her commercial 
supremacy, nay, even to her political great- 
ness—that no thoughtful European writer 
believes that she will grant free institutions 
to the Indians in the near future. “Even 
England,” says Bluntschli, “does not pro- 
pose to give India parliamentary institu- 
tions.” But what she will not give volun- 
tarily, she may give on compulsion. That 
compulsion will, we believe, be mainly of 
a moral character. 
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John Morley has said that nothing but 
opinion, which isa most potent force, can 
effect great permanent changes. It depends 
on ourselves to create an irresistible public 
opinion in favour of self-government. Lord 
Curzon said in one of his speeches in 
Calcutta that the Government did not mind 
the protests and representations of the edu- 
cated Indians, because they had not the™ 
masses of India at their back; when the 
voices of the latter would mingle with those 
of the former, it would accord a respectful 
hearing to all that they might have to say. 
Lord Curzon was perfectly right. So long 
as the classes fail to voice accurately 
the needs and grievances of the masses, so 
long as the latter remain inarticulate on 
account of their ignorance and illiteracy, the 
Government will claim to be the true re- 
presentative of the vast majority of the 
people, and its position will continue to 
be unassailable; for no government can 
stand a single day, unless it is built on the 
rock of the common consent of its subjects; 
and their consent will not be withheld as 
long as it is not proved to a demonstration 
that they are better represented by their 
own kith and kin than by their rulers, 
Has that demonstration come? There is 
only one answer to this question: It has 
not. This means that the creation of the 
opinion we are speaking of is yet far out 
of sight. 

The formation of public opinion in 
England in favour of self-government in | 
India is of no lessimportance. This will ® 
be accomplished by her own great writers 
and statesmen. The race of Macaulay and 
Bright may be extinct; and Lord Morley 
of Blackburn may have rudely undeceived 
us; but Herbert Spencer died only the other 
day, and there are hundreds of men and 
women in England who are ever ready to 
right the wrong and to hold aloft the 
banner of truth and liberty and righteous- 
ness. They believe that the salvation of 
India as well as the security of England 
depends on the Indians coming into the 
possession of their own; for, as pointed , 
out by the greatest of England’s philoso-“ 
phers, absolutism abroad cannot but react 
on the free institutions at home, and if 
liberty-loving Englishmen tolerate the mili- 
tant type of civilisation anywhere within 
their empire, they will be steadily though 
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imperceptibly marching towards a military 
despotism in their own country. In broad- 
minded and far-sighted philosophers like 
Herbert Spencer, the educated Indians have 
valued allies. 


When two races come into collision, it 
is not necessarily the ethically inferior race 
“that goes to the wall; the conquered may 
morally, aesthetically, even in intellectual 
activity of particular forms, be superior to 
their conquerors; and then the tables will 
be turned; the conquered, defeated in a 
lower sphere, will conquer their conquerors 
ina higher. ‘“Graecia capta ferum victor- 
em cepit et ortes.” Then again, the victors 
may decline morally and _ intellectually, 
while the, subject race may advance; 
instances of this are not rare in history. 
When this takes place, the regaining of 
its lost rights is only a question of time. 
‘Be that as it may, the attainment and 
maintenance of moral superiority should be 
a point of ambition with all thoughtful 
Indians. Let the people of India be more 
manly, truth-loving, straightforward, honest 
and self-sacrificing ; let them acquire greater 
physical and intellectual vigour; let every 
Indian, in whatever field of activity, be 
distinguished for greater devotion to duty, 
and greater energy and ability than their 
white fellow-citizens; self-government will 
then follow, as surely as the night follows 
the day; for like water, talent 1s bound to 
find its level. 
*  Bluntschli Says: 


‘CA people which is conscious of itself, and of a 
political vocation, feels a natural need to embody itself 
in a state. If it has the power to satisfy this impulse, 
it has a natural right to found a state.”’ 

Would it be wrong to say that that con- 
sciousness is just dawning upon the people 
of India, and that the vast majority of them 
have not had yet the faintest shadow of a 
dream of a political vocation? There must 
be years of preparation and silent work 
before the Indian people as a whole, and 
not merely small sections of it, can feel 

@- natural need to embody itself in a state. 
“Our rulers believe that up till now this im- 
pulse has been confined to a microscopic 
minority, that the masses are profoundly ig- 
norant, rather altogether innocent of it, 
and that even supposing it were thrilling 
the nerves of the “féeming millions of this 
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continent from one end of it to the other, 
there is no proof that they have the power 
to satisfy it. We can disabuse our rulers 
only by actual work; the best test of our 
power will be the success with which we 
may grapple with the problems of Indian 
life in those spheres of activity in which we 
are left to ourselves. Capacity in social and 
industrial work is not a bad criterion of 
fitness for obtaining a larger share in the 
adminiStration of the country. The advice 
that we must devote greater attention to 
social reform before we can expect equality 
with the whites in political life, may not be 
quite sincere; but there 1s no gainsaying the 
fact that unless we can set our own house in 
order, our political capacity will be consi- 
dered by friends and foes alike as problema- 
tical. ‘There are so many social evils star- 
ing us in the face that all talk about politi- 
cal emancipation sounds hollow beside them. 
In the stress and turmoil of the present 
moment, the Indian Nationalists—of diff- 
erent shades of political opinion as they 
are—must not forget the crying need of 
social reform. 

The clue to the direction in which the work 
of the Indian Nationalists lies, is supplied by 
Sir J. R. Seeley in his Expansion of England. 
“If there could arise in India,” says he, “a 
nationality movement similar to that which 
we witnessed in Italy, the English power 
could not even make the resistance that was 
made by Austria but must succumb at once. 
“Tf it (the Indian population) had,” he says 
further on, ‘fa spark of that corporate life 
which distinguishes a nation it could not be 
held in such a grasp as we lay uponit. But 
there is no immediate prospect of such a 
corporate life springing up in it.” There is 
no necessity for us to overstep the limits of 
the law; we need not indulge in the day- 
dream of a war of independence; we may 
securely scout the practices of the Fenians, 
the Whtte Boys and the Moonlighters ; let 
us only educate our people; let us pull 
down the barriers that separate the different 
sections of the community; let some Indian 
Prometheus bring down from heaven a 
spark of the fire of corporate life that may 
warm and animate the inert mass of the 
Indian population; and then self-govern- 
ment will come of itself—for our rulers will 
not resist the irresistible. 

if an attempt were made to define the 
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creed of constitutional nationalists, it would 
come to some such thing: 

(1) India for the Indians first, for the 
Whites afterwards. It does not follow from 
this that there is any hostility to vested 
interests, or to any class of men who have 
a right to be where they are. . 

(2) A self-sufficient India—economically, 
politically and otherwise. This means a 
revival of her lost arts and industries and 
with a view to this, a strict boy@ott- of 
foreign goods. It also means the acquisi- 
tion by the people of physical, intellectual 
and moral fitness for the defence and ad- 
ministration of their own country. 

(3) Within the limits of the Empire, a 
fair field and no favour. In other words, 
there should be equal opportunities for all 
classes, and then free competition, wherever 
it does not become tyrannous and unjust. 

There is no ring of sedition in this creed ; 
it does not trench upon the undoubted rights 
of any class or clash with the religious 
instincts of any people. 

National regeneration requires years, nay, 
sometimes centuries, of unremitting toil in 
countless directions; it cannot be accom- 
plished without patient waiting for gene- 
rations and without that deferring of hope 
that maketh the heart sick. One false step, 
one rash act may undo all that was achiev- 
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ed by the self-effacing labours of many pre- 
cious lives; one dark moment of loss of 
faith in the moral forces that are moulding 
the destinies of nations may launcha _ peo- 
ple in a sea of trouble and disaster, or may 
land it in a bottomless quagmire of national 
decrepitude. There is only one thing that 
can cheer us on in spite of all frustration 
of our hopes and of all baffling of our noble 
schemes; there is only one thing that can 
light our path in the midst of the impene- 
trable darkness that precedes the dawn of 
a new order of things ;—it is the unflinching, 
unwavering, all-absorbing faith in a 
Living God, who alone holds in his inscru- 
table dispensation the happiness and misery 
of individuals as well as of races of men. 
It is in that direction that we must look for 
consolation and strength. And there can 
not be a more fitting close to this imperfect 
attempt at defining the duties and aspi- 
rations of Indian Nationalists than the wise 
words of the distinguished German writer 
we have already quoted: 

‘How far a people is able and worthy to forma 
state, cannot in the imperfect condition of international 
law be decided by any human judgment, but only by 
the judgment of God as revealed in the history of the 
world. As a rule it is only by great struggles, by its 
own sufferings and its own acts, that a nation can 
justify its claim.” 

RAJANIKANTA GUHA. 


THE MATCH INDUSTRY 


URING the whole of the eighteenth 

_ century and in the early part of the 

nineteenth century the invention of 

a safe and reliable agent for furnishing fire 

was regarded as one of the great wants of 

the age; anda century ago a tinder box 

with a piece of flint and steel was as much 

an indispensable item of household economy 
as is the well-filled match box to-day. 

In the present age of civilization there is 
scarcely a country on the earth’s surface 
that does not know the utility of small 
chips of wood with coloured heads, having 
for their shelter and safety a small box of 
wood or paste-board with innumerable 
varieties of coloured labels bearing trade 


marks and marks of the place of their 
manufacture. Matches are now-a-days an 
indispensable article of daily life and used 
by rich and poor alike. In fact, the match 
industry, which is less than a century old, 
is one of the most important and advanced 
industries of the present age, and such has 
been the rapid progress in its improvement, 
that experts and specialists in this line are 
of opinion that the present day matches are; 
the product of an industry which cannot 
possibly be much more improved in a 
technical point of view, besides being as 
regards price within the reach of all. 

This industry is carried on to a great 
extent in Japan, Sweden and Austria, and 
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they practically supply the world’s market. 
Although other countries, such as England, 
France and America, have this industry, 
their prcduction is small and cannot even 
meet the local demands. In France, the 
match industry is monopolised by the 
government and no export or import is 
allowed. In India matches are imported 
to the value of about fifty lacs of rupees 
per year, of which Bengal consumes nearly 
one third. From some fifteen years back, 
there have been attempts at starting match 
factories in India, but as is generally the 
case with all such new industries in a new 
country, (and as has happened in Japan, 
America and Europe in this particular 
industry) almost all of them failed owing to 
inexperience, untrained labour and difficulty 
of getting the proper kind of wood. But 
success has resulted from these fruitless 
attempts, as can be shown by the existence 
of the few present going concerns, almost 
all of them being profitable. Experience 
and further serious and special investigation 


concerning this particular industry have — 


shown that the possibilities of match 
factories working successfully in India are 
very great. ; 

The wood used in match manufacturing 
is generally white soft wood, such as white 
fir, pine, aspen, willow, cedar, &c. In India 
it will not be possible at all places to get 
wood of as good a quality as those men- 
tioned above but wood ofa little inferior 
quality and which may be quite suitable 
for matches is abundant in various places 
and principally in the Punjab, Kashmir, 
Assam, Lower Bengal, Burma, Orissa, Ma- 
dras, Mysore, Berar and Gujrat. , 

The match industry is divided into two 
main branches: (1) the wood department 
consisting in the making of sticks called 
“splints”? and wooden portions of boxes 
known as “‘box veneer ;” (2) chemical de- 
partment and finishing of matches. 

In foreign countries the wood depart- 
ment of a factory is generally located in 
forests where the wood is felled or very 
near the wood supplying station. These 
wood departments manufacturing splints 
and box veneers form a separate industry 
in themselves and are independent (in re- 
spect of capital) of the other department. 
This leads to the possibility of starting 
several small factories with small outlay 
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for chemical and finishing department only 
and buying ready-made splints and box 
veneer from other factories having wood 
departments only. One splint and box 
veneer making factory is able to supply 
a number of small factories for finishing 
matches. Thus a number of small factories 
having different owners and either of the two 
departments may be started on small out- 
lay. The labour and outlay being divided 
the : Sian industry forms a success. 

When the outlay and capital form no 
question, a combined factory with both 
departments and under the same establish- 
ment, if possible, may be worked with great 
advantage. If the cost of transmission of 
wood logs from their cutting place to the 
splint-making place (which may not be 
close to it, and sometimes a long way off) 
be very small, and be even equal to the 
extra cost (as compared with the cost of 
establishment of a combined factory) of a 
separate splint and box veneer making estab- 
lishment situated close to the wood supply- 
ing station, it 1s advisable to start a com- 
bined factory under the same establishment, 
thus saving outlay and sometimes labour 
and material. 

An idea of the approximate capital and 
productions of match factories on different 
scales is given below. The factories will 
be equipped with the most up-to-date and 
improved machines and can produce safety, 
sulphur or pyrotechnic (coloured lights) 
matches. 

ESTIMATES OF COMBINED 

FACTORIES. 

Capital invested. Production per day. 
(2) Rs. 75,000 One lac or about 700 gross 
of complete match boxes. 
Fifty thousand complete 
match boxes. 
Thirty thousand complete 
match boxes. 

A factory with a wood department only 
and producing splint and box veneer would 
require a capital of about Rs. 15,000, and 
would be able to supply materials for 
the working of two or three small factories 
with an outlay varying from five to fifteen 
thousand rupees each, and productions rang- 
ing from roo to 200 gross of complete match 
boxes per day. 

Mostly in England and partly in France, 
Russian, Austrian and Canadian wood is 


(b) Rs. 45,000 
(c) Rs. 30,000 
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used and even ready-made splints and box 
veneers are imported. Following this 
system of importing splints and box veneers, 
a large number of small factories could be 
started with an outlay of five to fifteen thou- 
sand rupees each, working profitably and 
side by side (as is the casein Japan) wighout 
injuring one another. 
such match factories in Bengal alone, which 
would save 507 of the drain of wealth in 
the match trade. A small match fagtory 
would give employment to about roo men, 
women and children. There are depart- 
ments in this particular industry which could 
give work for men and women who are 
physically unfit for outdoor work or hard 
labour, and could even provide work for poor 
but respectable women unable to go out for 
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menial service or outdoor work. In Japan 
hundreds of poor families earn their liveli- 
hood in this way. 

Now considering the usefulness and im- 
portance of this industry, its demand and 
ready market, and probable good amount of 
profit, quite a number of match factories on 
different scales and systems could be worked 
successfully. 

It now rests with capitalists and well- 
wishers of the soil to start such industries 
and save the large amount of money that is 
being carried away annually to foreign 
lands and which could go to feed thousands 
of our hungry countrymen. 

A. GHOSE, 
Manufacturing Engineer of 
Matches, Japan. 


NATURE—METHODS IN EDUCATION 


AS To wHat REFORM IN EDUCATION MEANS. 
A LECTURE BY A Lonpon TEACHER. 


PEAKING as a professional teacher to a 
gathering of amateurs, anxious to 
know something of the true principles 

of education, and confessedly ignorant of 
them to a great extent, I should like to 
address the least skilled amongst you, and 
to say: “In the first place, why do you 
wish to provide teaching for your children 
at all?” 

Instinctively, the answer rises to each 
one’s lips—“ That they may learn what 
they must know, of course!” And yet, 
at bottom, this is hardly true. At bottom, 
even the most foolish and ignorant of 
parents, would* prefer a manly and capable 
toa learned but unadaptable son. And so 
in all our minds, however, unrecognjsed, 
lurks the truth that not “that they may 
learn what they must know,’ but “that 
they may become what they must be,” is 
our true motive in giving instruction to our 
children, -- in other words that Development, 
not instruction, 1s the real aim of education. 

But why do we misapprehend our own 
intention in this matter? The reason is 
simple. Society is today so organised that 
. the man who! nows is on all hands the man 


who succeeds and is respected. Hence we are 
continually finding reason to say “how glad 
Iam that I know a little of this!” And “I 
only wish I had learnt more of that!” It is 
simply an instance of the greater confusion 
of our intellectual than our material percep- 
tions, that we immediately turn round, and 
because information is the crying need that 
civilisation has forced upon us, imagine that 
to the little ones also it must be an unmixed 
good. In lower matters we should exercise 
an instinct of congruity which completely 
fails us here. We should not pronounce a 
costly diamond a fitting ornament to a 
poor costume! Ora white elephant a suit- 
able domestic animal for a London house. 
So we see that it is reasonable to regard 
childhood as having needs of its own, 
entirely distinct from our grown-up aspira- 
tions, which we must meet in very different 
ways. Hence the cry of those who contend 
for Educational Reform,—Development must 
start from the child’s standpoint, and proceed 
along the lines lard down by the child’s nature. 

What, then, is the child’s standpoint ? 
What indeed is the child itself? 


A child is a young organism, with latent 


powers, physical, mental, and spiritual, 
possessed of an envirGament, physical, 


, hunger and discomfort. 
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mental, and spiritual, and capable of com- 
municating with this environment only 
through its senses. 

A baby is a familiar object. It lies in its 
cradle, and is tended by its mother, and all 
that it really knows is hardness and softness 
to the touch, warmth and cold, the pain of 
These are matters 
of experience. 
sensations solidify into consczousness, such as 
we know it (or similar), and implying a 
faculty of memory. Presently they come in 
addition to be classified, on the one hand 
into softness, warmth, food, comfort, and on 
the other into roughness, hardness, pain, 


restlessness, and then arises that mental state . 


in which the beautiful word mother is 
applied to the condition of perfect blessed- 
ness and content. In other. words, a new 
need, that of the name, has been felt, and 
the word-symbol—which has power to 
conjure up the idea of the thing, when the 
actuality is absent,—has been given for the 
first time. 

Later,—but long, long after, this word 
mother becomes a spiritual force, and enables 
the child to reach the supreme generalisation 

of Humanity,—-Love. 

" We are all more or less familiar with 
this series of realisations: 1t may be new to 
some of us that precisely these same steps— 
(x1) knowledge of the concrete object, which 
is afterwards named, (2) mental picture 
called up by the name, and (3) abstract 
idea,—have to be passed through in respect 
to each item of information which the 
mind is ever to makeits own. Only that 
abstract idea is true which is based on 
knowledge of the concrete ; only that mind 
can form valuable opinions which has the 
habit of dealing accurately and impartially 
with tangible facts. 


On which range of subjects are we, most 
of us, more reliable, those connected with 
London or with Surinam ? 


Now you noted that there was no teaching 
the young child about motherhood: the 
facts were there, and as a human being it 


* laid hold of them. 


The educationist’s true function is to see 
that the facts are there and that the child 
lays hold of them through its senses. This 
process is called Sense-[mpresston and we of 
the Education League are anxious that it 
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Bye and bye, repeated. 
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should be recognised as the proper instru- 
ment of instruction. 

Its success is within all our ken. Children 
can count how much cake they eat, or 
what happens to certain nuts and apples, 
when the conventional problems about the 
old weman who carried fowls to market, 
or how far A had travelled when he was 
overtaken by B, are quite beyond them, 
though they may be concerned with the 
samegnumbers and properties of numbers. 

There zs an alternative. Such a thing is 
still extant as an attempt to teach by telling. 
It is an attempt of which any of us may be 
guilty, and we all know how it proceeds. 

Too abstract a problem is set before a 
pupil. He fails to grasp it, is puzzled, perhaps 
irritated,—but we are patient. We explain 
again and again (it needs many explanations) 
the steps of the solution, and at lasi cnforce 
on him a familiarity with the method which 
enables him to apply it more or less success- 
fully in other cases. 

The full mischief done in this way can 
only be guessed at after experience and 
careful observation, but note only the strain 
and distress through which the result has 
been reached, whereas by beginning lower 
down, and lavishing time on the early stages, 
we should have had enjoyment of work done, 
anxiety to reach the hext step, and develop- 
ed power to mount it. 

Note this also, that it is not possible to 
teach arithmetic atall, and leave so com- 
plete a state of ignorance as in some other 
subjects. For arithmetic is constantly being 
subjected to the test of doing, and knowledge 
comes by doing. 

Of course we have children, and especial- 
ly girls, who dread and hate this of all 
lessons. But the reason is probably that 
constant expression only serves to keep 
their fundamental bewildermént ever before 
them, and both they and their teachers 
regard this as an instance of stupidity. 

Thus we see that as long as our educational 
systems are tobe dominated by the sense of 
what must be known ona given day, just so 
long the development of faculty becomes of 
secondary importance, and true education an 
emposstbility. 

Hf then we are agreed that the standpoint 
of the child is the first thing to be considered, 
and that the child gains all his experience 
through his senses, we shall find, further, 
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that there must be an education of the eye, 
the ear, the hand. ‘That is to say, expres- 
sion must be developed on the lines of 
science and art, and the ideal education 
comes to be regarded as the even development 
of all the facultzes. 

At present, its object is almost exclusively 
literary or lingual. Is it not Ruskin who 
somewhere points out the striking testimony 
borne to this contention in our use of the 
term literate as a synonym for cultivated? 

The first two years of schoolroom-life 
are commonly devoted amongst us to learn- 
ing how to read, write, and speak. [Occa- 
sionally, the child is sent to a Kindergarten 
to be taught these things, because there is 
a vague idea afloat that a Kindergarten 
is amusing, and so long as the supreme 
purpose is achieved, we are humane enough 
to fei tnat a little amusement “can do no 
harm”]. And the subsequent and “serious” 
years of study are spent on the acquisition 
of information which shall be valuable as 
matecial for the said reading, writing, and 
talk, 

At the end of such an education, if we 
are very fortunate, we are able to express 
ordinary ideas in three or four different 
languages, [though even this power, we 
must not forget, is in this country to a very 
great extent a class-privilege,—by far the 
most usual purpose of language-learning 
with English girls, being “for examination” |, 
and we have an idea of the motives which 
have guided great authorities in putting 
certain literary works on the list of the 
classics. I put the matter in this form, 
purposely, because I hold that until we 
have had some experience of life, it is 
almost impossible that we should know 
what we ourselves prefer in Literature, and 
why. 

Now. we of the Educational Reform demand 
that the literary faculty be relegated to zits 
true place as only one of the powers which 
constitute the heritage of the human being, 
and that not the earliest or most important 
to be trained. 

This brings us down to something like 
the question of the “subjects” to be placed 
on a reformed curriculum. They will be 
selected of course entirely according to the 
opportunities of development which they 
afford. Whatever object comes under notice, 
it must be remembered that form, colour, 
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quantity, and qualities are of vastly more 
value to the pupil than the mere name. 
Necessarily, certain hours must be set apart 
for more or less exclusive attention to 
number, form, colour, sound, manipulation, 
and language respéctively. 

Here we take that most difficult of all 
steps,—the first. Behind us loom the great 
branches of human learning: before us sits 
the child. 

We are to develope the little one’s geo- 
metrical, quantitative, aesthetic, scientific, 
and manual powers, 2.¢., we are to teach 
number, music, natural history, and a host 
of other subjects, and yet we are -to present 
only what the young mind is fitted to 
receive. 

Perhaps no moment in the history of the 
educator is more bewiidering than this. He 
feels probably,—and it 1s well that he 
should feel,—-somewhat proficient in certain 
sciences himself. His own tastes are mathe- 
matical or musical, or biological, or what 
not, and yet this is scarcely a help to the 
performance of the present task. 

One of two courses 1s open to him. Either 
he ignores the child, and blunders blindly 
into the heart of abstruse matters, or he 
devotes himself patiently to the analysis 
of one or two branches of knowledge [he 
can hardly be genius enough to reach an 
unaided and original success in more], at 
the same time studying with equal attention 
the nature of the child. Under these cir- 
cumstances, at the end of a long lifetime, 
he perhaps knows in those one or two 
subjects, exactly how and in what order, 
the elements may be presented by the 
teacher. In other words, he has constructed 
an alphabet of form or colour or number, 
as the case may be. 

The first plan is to be seen in practice 
Without touching on regions 
where we might seem to discredit the work 
of earnest teachers, let us look at the 
common treatment of the aesthetic faculty. 
It is a great thing when we realise that 
the Love of the Beautiful is something 
worth cultivating in our children and many , 
educators have recognised this. But in 
most cases they have sought to reach their 
end by placing before the young eyes copies 
of the most beautiful things in the world. 
A picture of the Doge’s Palace at Venice 
hangs before a boy whovhas no idea of the 
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perfectness of line in a branch of flowering 
elm; the music of Bach falls on ears that 
do not recognise the common chord; and 
the colouring of Raphael or Turner is ex- 
pected to appeal to eyes that have never 
noticed the glory of a sunset or a crocus. 

And these things do not train, or develope, 
or stimulate: they weary and stultify and 
disgust. 

The experiment is being made on a large 
scale today. We exhaust the culture of 
Greece, and Japan, and Norway, for our 
children, and we do it in vain, unless at 
the same time, we study their mind and 
attitude, and give that only which they 
can make their own. 

But if the formation of an alphabet is 
often the work of a lifetime, it is easy to 
see the infportance- of handing over to the 
community any system which may thus 
have been acquired. The Education League 
believes that in many directions such work 
has been already done, and that no mono- 
poly should be allowed to interfere with 
the rise and spread of the best in this 
respect. 


We come then to the question,—is the 
Reform of Education a matter only of the 
earliest years of the intellectual life, or 
does it not apply quite equally to the whole 
course? And our answer is a two-fold one. 

At present, the movement is chiefly to- 
wards Preparatory Education. It is in this 
_ stage that its influence will be most quickly 
felt. There can be no doubt that the 
substitution of hearing, seeing, and doing 
for mere clerkliness as the mark of perfect 
gentlehood must modify very largely 
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the course of instruction in our public 
schools, and possibly end by touching the 
Universities. There can be no doubt also 
that the recognition of the weakness of 
Telling as an educative method must even- 
tually influence teaching-processes in all 
classes. Butin the meantime the Reform 
covers only the whole of the Preparatory 
stages of Education, z.e, up to the age of 
about ten for boys, and twelve for girls, 
and throughout those years the characteris- 
tic of the pupil is extreme interest and 
happiness in his work, together with a 
desire to pursue effort and enquiry indepen-~- 
dently, outside lesson hours. 

In this desire we find the answer to 
another question which is anxiously put 


sometimes. Will the years of study not be 
unduly prolonged, under the reformed 
curriculum. 


It is quite probable that they will, because 
it is quite probable that the thirst for know- 
ledge will pervade, undiminished, the whole 
life. But it is not at all probable that an 
education on the lines we have laid down 
will render the dependence on the teacher 
greater. Quite the reverse. Just as the 
child of eight who has been trained in this 
way is often able to surpass in what is new 
to him, him of ten who has been the victim 
of “instruction,” so the years of school-room 
life may end when you will, but if the 
student has been stimulated to genuine 
interest in the study, anda genuine command 
of methods, THE EDUCATION OF SELF-ACTIVITY 
will be enough to carry him on to that 
knowledge and power which are the more 
sure and beautiful for being erected ona 
firm foundation. 


A THING THAT INDIA HAS TAUGHT EUROPE 


AX Muller delivered a course of 
lectures to the probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service at Cambridge 

on “India—what can it teach us?” He 
tried to impress on the Christian youths 
seeking a career in India and growing rich 
at the expense of the children of the Indian 
soil, the fact that heathen India can after all 
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teach them something. But he did not tell 
them what India had already taught 
England— aye, the whole of the Western 
world, within the last century. 

This important thing which India has 
taught Europe has been a system of teach- 
ing. Very few in India know that the 
system of “mutual tuition”—a system which 
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has been practised by Indian school-masters 
since time immemorial—has been borrowed 
by the Christian countries of the West from 
India. The man who first introduced it 
into Great Britain was a native of Scotland 
by the name of Dr. Andrew Bell. 

The poet-laureate Robert Southey and 
his son wrote the life of this remarkable 
man, from which we learn that Bell was the 
second son of a Scotch barber. By sheer 
dint of perseverance, he pursued knowledge 
under difficulties, studied and graduated in 
the University of Glasgow, and after a 
chequered career in some other parts of the 
world, he came out to India as a chaplain 
on the Madras Establishment in the year 
1787, He brought with him an apparatus 
to illustrate the lectures that he intended to 
deliver on natural philosophy. By his lec- 
tures at Madras and Calcutta he realised a 
very large sum. His biographers have re- 
corded that 

‘he performed the experiment of ae ice, 
which was the first time it had been exhibited in India. 
He made also the first baloon there; it was of no 
great dimensions: for as the assistant did his part 
badly, and the thing failed, Dr. Beli (in his own 
words,) threw it in a passion from the verandah. 
After which the heat of the sun rarified the enclosed 
air, and the baloon mounted in grand style, exciting 
no small commotion among the natives.” 

The Military Male Orphan Asylum was 
established at Madras in 1789, and Dr. Bell 
offered his services as Superintendent 
gratuitously. This institution was destined 
to be the nursery of his future fame. For it 
was in connection with this institution that 
he first discovered and then practised the 
system of “mutual tuition.” Regarding the 
discovery of this system, his biographers 
write :— 

‘When Dr. Bell took upon himself the superinten- 
dency, be found one master and two ushers employed 
in teaching less than twenfy boys. These boys were 
not all arranged in classes, and of those who were, he 
was told that it was impossible to teach them to take 
places. One lesson a day was as much as could 
usually be exacted from them, and sometimes only 
one in two or three days. Indeed, the teachers them- 
selves had every thing to learn relating to the manage- 
ment of a school. They were men who had never 
been trained in tuition, but were taken from very 
different occu] ations; he found it, he says, beyond 
measure difficult to bring them into his own views, 
and convince them how impossible it was that the 
school could be properly conducted, or the boys im- 
prove as they ought, without order, and inflexible, 
but mild discipline. 


‘Tt was not less difficult to impress them with the 
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necessity of an earnest and constant attention to the 
behaviour of the boys, and the importance of inculcat- 
ing upon them on all occasions a sense of their moral 
duties, as the only means of correcting the miserable 
maxims and habits in which most of them had hitherto 
been bred up. He found also, that whenever he had 
succeeded in qualifying a man for performing his 
business as an usher in the school, he had qualified 
him for situations in which a much higher salary 
might be obtained with far less pains. These men, 
therefore, were either discontented with an appoint- 
ment which was them bel-w their deserts. ... 


“It was, however, mainly with their incapacity, and 
the obstinacy which always accompanied it, that Dr. 
Bell had to contend at first. He was dissatisfied with 
the want of discipline, and the imperfect instruction 


‘in every part of the school, but more particularly with 


the slow progress of the younger boys, and the un- 
reasonable length of time consumed in teaching them 
their letters. They were never able to proceed 
without the constant aid of an usher, and with that 
aid, months were wasted before the difficulties of the 
alphabet were got over. Dr. Bell’s temper led him to 
do all things quickly, and his habits of mind to do 
them thoroughly, and leave nothing incomplete. He 
tells us, that from the beginning he looked upon perfect 
instruction as the main duty of the office with which 
he had charged himself; yet he was foiled for some- 
time in all the means that he devised for attaining it. 
Many attempts he made to correct the evil in its 
earliest stage, and in all, he met with more or less 
opposition from the master and ushers. Every altera- 
tion which he proposed, they considered as implying 
some reflection on their own capacity or diligence; 
in proportion as he interfered, they thought themselves 
disparaged, and were not less displeased than sur- 
prised, that instead of holding the office of superinten- 
dent as a sinecure, his intention was to devote himself 
earnestly to the concerns of the Asylum, and more 
especially to the school department. 


“Things were in this state, when happening on one 
of his morning rides to pass by a Malabar school, he 


a» 


a 


observed the children seated on the ground and writing 


with their fingers in sand, which had for that purpose 
been strewn over them. He hastened home, repeating 
to himself as he went ‘Eureka’, ‘I have discovered it ;’ 
and gave immediate orders to the usher of the lowest 
classes to teach the alphabet in the same manner with 
this difference only from the Malabar mode, that the 
sand was strewn upona board. These orders were 
either disregarded, or so carelessly executed as if they 
were thought not worth regarding ; and after frequent 
admonitions, and repeated trials made without either 
expectation or wish of succeeding, the usher at last 
declared it was impossible to teach the boys in that 
wey. Ifhe had acted on this occasion in good will 
and with merely common ability, Dr. Bell might never 
have cried ‘Eureka’ a second time. But he was not a 
man to be tutned from his purpose by the obstinacy of 


others, nor to be baffled in it by incapacity; baffled, a 


however, he was now sensible that he must be, 
if he depended for the execution of his plans on the 
will and ability of those over whose minds he had no 
command. He bethought himself of employing a 
boy, on whose obedience, disposition, and cleverness, 
he could rely, and giving him charge of the alphabet 
class. The lad’s name was John Frisken ; he was the 
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son of a private soldier, had learned his letters in the 
asylum, and was then about eight years old. Dr. Bell 
laid the strongest injunctions upon him to follow his 
instructions; saying, he should look to him for the 
success of the simple and easy method which was to be 
pursued and hold him responsible for it. What the 
usher had pronounced to be impossible, this lad 
succeeded in effecting without any difficulty. The 
alphabet was now as much better taught, as till then 
it had been worse than any other part of the boys’ 
studies; and Frisken, in consequence, was appointed 
permanent teacher of that class. 
“Though Dr. Bell did not immediately perceive 
the whole importance of this successful experiment, 
he proceeded in the course into which he had been, 
as it were, compelled. What Frisken had accom- 
plished with the alphabet class, might in like manner, 
be done with those next in order, by boys selected, 
as he had been, for their aptitude to learn or to teach. 
Accordingly, he appointed boys as assistant teachers 
to some of the wer classes, giving, however, to 
Frisken, the charge of superintending both the assist~ 
ants and their classes, because of his experience, and 
the readiness with which he apprehénded and executed 
whatever was required from him. This talent indeed 
the lad possessed in such perfection, that Dr. Bell 
did not hesitate to throw upon him the entire respon- 
sibility of this part of the ‘school. The same im- 
provement was now manifested in these classes as 
had taken place in teaching the alphabet. This he 
attributed to the diligence and fidelity with which 
his little friends, as he used to call them, performed. 
his orders. To them a smile of approbation was no 
mean réward, and a look of displeasure sufficient 
punishment, Even in this stage, he felt confident, 
that nothing more was wanting to bring the school 
into such a state as he had always proposed to him- 
self, than to carry through the whole of the plan upon 
which he was now proceeding. And this, accordingly, 
was done. The experiment which, from necessity, 
had been tried at first with one class, was systema- 
tically extended to all the others in progression; and 
what is most important with scholastic improvement, 
moral improvement, not less in consequence of the 
system, is said to have kept place. For the assistant 
teachers, being invested with authority, not because 
of their standing in the school, retained their influence 
at all times, and it was their business to interpose 
whenever their interference was necessary: such inter- 
ference prevented all that tyranny and ill-usage from 
which so much of the evil connected with boarding 
schools arises; and all that mischief in which some 
boys are engaged by a mischievous disposition, more 
by mere wantonness, and a still greater number by 
the example of their companions. The boys were 
thus rendered inoffensive toward others, and among 
themselves; and this gentle preventive discipline 
made them, in its sure consequences, contented and 
happy. A boy was appointed over each class to 
marshal them when they went to church or walked 
out, and to see that they duly performed the opera- 
tions of combing and washing themselves. Ten boys 
were appointed daily to clean the school-rooms, and 
wait upon the others at their meals. Twice a week 
during the monsoon season, they were marched by an 
usher to the tank, and there they bathed by classes. 
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“As to any purposes of instruction the master and 
ushers were now virtually superseded. They attended 
the school so as to maintain the observance of the 
rules ; though even this was scarcely necessary under 
Dr. Bell’s vigilant superintendence, who now made the 
school the great pleasure as well as the great business 
of his life. Their duty was, not to teach, but to look 
after thg various departments of the institution, to see 
that the daily tasks were performed, to take care of the 
boys in and out of the school, and to mark any irregu- 
larity or neglect either in them or the teachers. The 
master’s principal business regarded now the economy 
of the igstitution : he had charge both of the daily dis- 
bursements and monthly expenditure under the 
treasurer. 


“The precise date of that experiment which led to the 
general introduction of boy teachers cannot be ascer- 
tained ; but that these teachers had been introduced in 
1791, or early in the ensuing year, is certain. In pri- 
vate letters written to his friends in Europe, Dr. Bell 
relates the progress of his improvements step by step, 
and the impressions made upon his own mind by the 
complete success of his exertions in a favourite pursuit. 
These letters show also how soon he became aware of 
the importance of the system which he was developing 
and bringing to maturity.” 


He amassed a large fortune in India, the 
shores of which he quitted in August 1796. 
The amount which he took away from 
India has been estimated at £25,935-16-5. 


After his retirement from India till the 
last day of his life, he did all that lay with- 


.in his power to introduce the “mutual in- 


struction” system of education into British 
schools. In x811, a “National Institution” 
for education on this system was established 
in London, which radiated into the provin- 
ces and greatly promoted the diffusion of 
the system. This system, at the recommend- 
ation of the Duke of York and with the 
sanction of the Prince Regent, was intro- 
duced into the regimental schools through- 
out the army. 


By his will he left his large fortune for 
educational purposes—principally to teach 
his “mutual instruction”. system. Thus he 
bequeathed £50,000 for the foundation and 
endowment of a “Madras College” at St. 
Andr&ws; and £50,000, in equal shares of 
£10,000 each, for the establishment of 
“Madras Schools” in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and Leith. 


He died on the 27th of January, 1832 and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey on the 
12th of February. 


B. 
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THE MODERN REVIEW 


DURGA—VEDIC AND PURANIC 


HE gods that are now worshipped in 
this country have each taken centuries 
to assume their present shapes. © The 

origin of most of them, as that of many of 
our epics and stories, lies hidden in the 
poetic fancies of the Vedic Rishis. Our 
people have now wellnigh lost the power 
of discriminating fiction and history. In the 
Vedas, Sita was only the furrowing of the 
fields, agriculture, and was beautifully re- 
presented as the consort of Indra, the rain- 
god. When the people of the Deccan 
learnt agriculture from us, they were said to 
have stolen our Sita. From this poetic idea 
arose the story of the Ramayana, the heroes 
and heroines of which are now believed to 
be historical persons. The Kurukshetra 
war may have been a real event, but that 
the five Pandavas are purely poetic creations, 
the poet of the Mahabharata himself does 
not attempt to hide, for he ascribes miracul- 
ous and impossible births to all of them. 
Sri Krishna managing Arjuna’s chariot and 
and guiding him with good counsel while in 
doubt and difficulty, is only a poetical 


representation of an eternal fact—the 
working of our bodily organs by the 
power of God and his constant in- 


spiration guiding and = strengthening us 
in doubts and difficulties. The goddess 
whose worship has just closed in Bengal, was 
originally nothing but night (ratrz) and sleep 
(nidra) that comes with night. She is 
praised ina khila of the Rzg-veda, the one 
that follows the 127th hymn. She is there 
called ‘Durgdé’—difficult to pass or go 
through—as night really is. She es des- 
cribed as the refuge of all sufferers, all who 
are pursued by enemies, internal and ex- 
ternal. The Devisukta in the same Veda, 
cited by the worshippers of Durga as the 
Vedic authority for their cult, does not 
contain any direct reference to her. What 
we find, however, in this poetic image, is 
the fact that day and night, light and 
darkness, are inseparably related. And 
so Durgd naturally becomes Rudrdni, the 


wife of Rudra, originally the same as Agni, 
the Fire-god, and father of the Maruts, the 
Storm-gods. We next meet with ‘the god- 
dess in the Taittiriya A’ranyaka, where, in 
x. 7, sheis called ‘Durgi’, instead of ‘Durga.’ 
Gradually, another poetic image, that of 
Gayatri, originally the mantra used in daily 
devotions, but by degrees the representation 
of Vedic learning, coalesced with that of 
Durgd or Rudrdéni. Rudra, as the Protector 
of the hills and the Rishis living in 
the hills, was lodged in the Himalayas, 
where also his consort must needs dwell. 
Now, Gdyatri or Divine Knowledge also 
could not but arise in the same holy place ; 
and so she is described in the Tazttiriya 
A ranyaka, x. 26, as born uttame shikhare, in 
the highest peak, parvata-mirdhanz, on the 
top of the hills. In the same A’ranyaka, x. 
18., Rudra is called, among other names, 
‘Ambikdpati’ and ‘Umdpati.’ ‘Uma’ literally 
means protectress, and ‘Ambika’ is mother. 
In the Taztti:riya Brihmana we find an ex- 
planation of the fact that Ambika is wor- 
shipped in Autumn, for the poet there iden- 
tifies the goddess with the season and calls 
her ‘Sarat.’ Some of the most important 
characteristics of Durgd, as conceived in 
later times, have their origin in the Vedic 
conception of the seven tongues or flames of 
fire. They are thus named in the Munda- 
kopantshad,—Kali, Kardli Manojava, Sulo- 
hité, Sudhimravarnd, Sphulingini, and 
Vishvaruchi. These being inseparable 
from fire, could not but be, to the poets, 
consorts or different names of the consort of 
Rudra, the god of fire. Another most im- 
portant mention of the goddess in Vedic 
literature, is that in the Kenopanishad. The 
gods are there described as having become 
inordinately proud of their victery over 
the asuras. They did not know that the 
power they called’ their own was really 
the power of Brahman. And so Brahman, 
to teach them this saving truth, appeared 
somewhere in an adorable form. The 
gods sent Agni and Veyu one after an- 
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other to ascertain who that  Ador- 
able One was. Brahman humbled their 
pride by showing that without his 


power they were unable to burn or carry 
even a straw. But even this did not open 
their eyes, and so Indra followed them on 
the same errand. Brahman disappeared on 
his approach, but his patience in waiting 
was rewarded by the appearancesof ‘Uma 
Haimavati,—-Divine knowledge, the Protec- 
tress of the righteous, arising in the holy 
Himalayas—not perhaps yet conceived as 
the daughter of the mountain asa chieftain— 
who told Indra that the power with which 
the gods had vanquished the asuras was 
the power of God himself. Now, we have 
already seen the coalescence of Divine know- 
ledge and Divine power, or at any rate, 
the power of Rudra, in a single image. 
We see now how that image, that goddess, 


came to be latterly connected with the war 


between the devas and the asuras. ‘This 
war, itisnow clear both from the Vedas 
and the Zendavesta, was really the struggle 
that separated two branches of the Aryan 
family, the Parsic and the Indic. The devas 
and the asiras originally formed common 
objects of worship to both the branches. 
But latterly the worshippers—and conse~ 
quently the gods also—seem to have quar- 
relled and separated from one another. It 
is the collective power of the devas that 


_ figures as Chandi,Durga or Kalf, the destroyer 


e 


of the asuras, in Puranic literature. But 
before the full Puranic image of the god- 
de: swas formed, great changes in the con- 
ceptions and practices of the nation had 
taken place. By the process called ‘heno- 
theism’ by Western scholars, some of the 
Vedic gods,—notably Rudra and Vishnu— 
had, from being merely devas, risen to be 
Brahman, the Supreme Being, the God of 
gods. After this transformation, the wife 
of either Rudra or Vishnu could not be 
anything else than the power of the Su- 
preme Being. Another important change 
in the national life was the introduction 
of non-Aryan ideas and the partial adop- 
tion of non-Aryan practices by our ances- 


» tors. This explains some of the most savage 


and horrid aspects of Durgd in the Puranic 
representations of her exploits. The most 
popular of these representations is, of course, 
that found in the Chandi, a part of the 
Markandeya Purana. The poet of Chandi 
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enumerates three manifestations of the 
goddess. On the first occasion, she appeared 
to kill the asuras, Madhu and Kaitabha. 
To the poet, she is night, sleep and the 
Divine power of creation and destruction, 
allin one. She is, in a sense, more power- 
ful then Vishnu himself, represented by 
the poet as the Supreme Being; for it is 
she, who, at the end of a cycle, puts Vishnu 
to sleep and at the beginning of another, 
makes him and the two other members of 
the Hindu triad assume bodily shapes 
(Chandi I. 79, 80.) This doctrine shows 
the influence of later Vedantism on the 
author, the Vedantism which, as the 
result of the Buddhistic theory of Illu- 
sion, makes the Creator himself subject 
to Maya. This theory forms no part of 
Orthodox Vedantism,—the Vedantism of 
the Upanishads and the Brahma Sutras, 
according to which Méyd, the power of God, 
is entirely under his control, and he is holy, 
wise and free—suddha-buddha-muktasvabha- 
va. Vhe author is also partly under Sénkhya 
influence, for he makes his Shaktz almost 
independent of God. The Sankhya Prakriti 
is an entity, a power, independent of 
Purusha, though it cannot act without 
proximity to the latter; whereas the Vedantic 
Prakriti is wholly dependent on God, who is 
the sole Agent in Nature. The poet’s 
philosophy—and that he has a philosophy 
is apparent in every part of his book—is 
further vitiated by his extravagant poetry, 
which every now and then oversteps the 
limits of reality and possibility, and thus 
shows itself to be no real poetry, whose 
function is to present truth in an attractive 
form familiar to common apprehension. 
Thus he makes a period of pralaya—a 
period that modern science would call one of 
homogeneity, in which differentiations exist 
only potentially in the First Cause,—-a period 
in which the Creator is represented as asleep 
—he makes such a period the time for the 
destructive career of his Madhu and Kaitabha. 
The asuras proceed so far as to try to devour 
Brahmd, the first member of the triad, and 
Brahmd, in great fear, prays Shakti to rouse 
Vishnu and save him from his enemies. 
Now, where could Brahmd—creation in- 
carnate— be, and where could such creatures 
as asuras be, when creation itself was merged 
in the Creator, and the Creator himself 
was asleep? However, Maya responds to 
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Brahmda’s prayer, and rouses up Vishnu, 
who, with her help, fights the asuras and 
kills them. On the second occasion, an 
asura named Mahisha (Buffalo) oppresses 
the devas and forces them to approach 
Vishnu and Siva. ‘Roth of them were angry 
on hearing the account given by the gods, 
and power goes out of them. It goes out 
of the devas also, and all these Divine forces 
combine and form the grand image that 
forms the object of popular worship «n the 
present season. Each limb of the goddess 
is made of some Divine force—the force 
either of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Indra, Vayu, 
Varuna orsome other god. There isa bit of 
true poetry here. Every great conquering 
power must be the combination of the Divine 
forces existing in the many. However, em- 


powered with the power of the gods, and- 


armed with their divine arms, the goddess 
proceeded to fight Mahisha and vanquished 
him. On the third occasion, it was the 
asuras, Shumbha and Nishumbha, that an- 
noyed the gods and brought Chandi and 
the divine army to the field. This time 
the goddess comes out of the body of 
Parvati, the daughter of the Himalayas, 
who then turns black and becomes Kali, 
the most horrid form of the goddess. Kali, 
again, is made to issue out of the goddess’s 
head while in the battle-fleld, and do some 
of the most dirty and dreadful deeds as- 
cribed to her. This third battle being also 
the longest and the most furious, the poet 
finds an opportunity in it to give the freest 
scope to his grotesque fancies. He makes 
his goddess drink wine, dance frantically 
over the battle-field, and revel in eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of the 
asuras. The disastrous effects of such poetry 
—poetry accepted for centuries as true history 
and true religion,—may be seen in the 
debauchery that prevailed throughout the 
country at one time and still defiles many 
parts of it. However, we must give the poet 


‘“Whata man is at any moment of life 
does not fix what he may become. It is not 
necessarily a destination; it may be merely 
a station; an episode, not the complete 
story. Progress is but the continuous revela- 
tion of possibilities transformed into reali- 
ties. We see the running, but not the goal. 
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the credit of believing and worshipping a 
really infinite Being, a Being without 
beginning and without end in time and 
space, and of boundless power and goodness, 
though he believes that that Being ap- 
peared on various occasions in the forms 
of various gods and goddesses. To him 
all objects of Nature and all intelligent — 
beings are manifestations of Divine power, 
and here, we must admit, there is the 
essence of a philosophical truth, a truth 
which we, who reject his mythology and his 
idolatry, may very well learn from him. An- 
other truth that he teaches us is that God has 
a rudra, a terrible, as well asa benignant 
form. We must learn to see his hand in the 
apparently destructive events of Nature 
and human history as well as in those which 
are agreeable, for the former as well as 
the latter are leading to ultimate good. 
The third lesson he teaches us is the 
motherhood of God, the tender love of God 
for us. The poet has only given us the 
idea; he has not developed it. He saw 
the dreadful aspect of the Divine nature 
more than the tender, the delightful. But 
we ought to develop the idea and trace 
the manifestations of the divine mother- 
hood in our domestic and social relations. 
Fourthly, as already said above, he teaches 
us that nothing great or important can be 
done by isolated efforts ; for the accomplish- 
ment of all great ends the union of the divine 
forces in the many is necessary. All power 
is divine—-even the power of the asuras, as 
the poet himself admits, though he makes 
his goddess fight and kill the asuras. 
The only real asura is egotism—that in 
us which makes us think we are somebodies 
in ourselves—that there is any power in us 
which is not God’s. The real Deut-Yuddha, 
therefore, is the destruction of egotism, 
pride and self-seeking, with the power of 
God that is in us and acts through us. 
SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 


The individual must believe in his pos- 
sibilities, feel that his life is a stewardship of 
wondrous powers for which he is indivi- 
dually responsible, or he can do nothing 
really great. Realizing this possibility gives 
a tone of dignity to living, makes life glow 
with the red blood of enttgy and purpose.” 
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[* the days of John Company, under the 
cover of philanthropy, but mainly, if 

not solely, to benefit their trade, Eng- 
lishmen were anxious to anglicize the 
people of India. Their idea of angliciza- 
tion was to instruct Indians through the 
medium of English, and, if possible, get 
them converted to Christianity. So on the 
eve of the renewal of the Charter of the 
East India Company, the circular letter 
from Mr. T. Hyde Villers, Secretary to 
the Commissioners for the affairs of India, 
dated India Board, February xr1th, 1832, 


addressed to prominent Anglo-Indians, con-: 


tained the following questions on which the 
Board were desirous of receiving informa- 
tion. 


“Narives OF INDIA. 


“General observations, pointing out any disadvan- 
tages under which they labour, and suggesting im- 
provements in their situation. Measures adopted in 
India for the education and instruction of the natives. 
Whether the extension of the knowledge of the 
English language amongst the natives of India has 
been hitherto made an object of attention as a means 
of further identifying the natives with British rule. 
What has been the tendency of the general instruc- 
tion hitherto given to the natives in their own lan- 
guages. What may be expected to-be the result 
of the combined system of instruction given to the 
natives, both in the English and in the Asiatic lan- 
guages; whether favourable or otherwise to the 
advancement of the Christian religion. Whether any 
visible progress has been made in the conversion 
of natives to Christianity in any part of British India. 
Whether the natives of India should be encouraged 
to visit England. What would be the probable con- 
sequences of such encouragement with reference to 
religious, scientific, political and commercial con- 
siderations.” 


[The last two sentences in the above 
extract show that the question of the conse- 
quences of Indians visiting England which 
is now agitating the minds of British ad- 
*ministrators and exploiters, is not of recent 
origin, and that such visits have not been 
encouraged or tolerated from purely altruistic 
motives.] There were four Anglo-Indians who 
answered the circular letter containing the 
questions extracted Above. One of them 


whose name is not divulged, but who be- 
longed to the Civil Service, wrote :—~ 


“Sch8ols have been established, but not on an 
extensive scale, and not embracing the acquisition 
of itnglish, which I think would be a desirable attain- 
ment not difficult for the natives of India, who have 
a natural genius for learning languages. * # What- 
ever substitutes better subjects for reflection, must 
tend to enlighten their minds, and advance the cause 
of Christianity ; hitherto I fear there have been very 
few real converts. 

‘Few natives would be able to bear the expense, 
and willing to encounter the contamination, the 
danger, and the sickness of a voyage to England; 
but it might be desirable that some of the higher 
orders should come to enlarge their understandings, 
and see the power of the British nation.” 


Mr. John Sullivan, a Madras Civilian, 
who had the reputation of being sympathe- 
tic towards the natives of India, in answer 
to the above question wrote :— 


“The disadvantages under which the natives labor, 
are, their exclusion from all offices of trust and emo- 
lument; their degradation from the station which 
they hold in society under the native governments ; 
the appropriation by Europeans of the merit due to 
public service, although in fact such service may 
have been rendered by natives; the precarious tenure 
upon which they held their offices, and the incomes 
of those offices; the inconsiderate treatment which 
they too frequently meet with from Europeans, and 
our heavy system of taxation, imposed for maintain- 
ing extensive European establishments. To this list 
of grievances may be added, this crowning one, that 
we never think it worth our while to consult them 
upon any of those measures of government, which 
have the interests of the natives for their professed 
object. 


“EDUCATION OF NATIVES. 


‘It is only of late years that the Government have 
taken any steps for promoting the Education of 
Nativese * * * The acquirement of English 1s 
not made an object of education, it is rather and most 
unaccountably, discouraged. ** * Ttumanly speak- 
ing, it seems to be impossible that any system of 
education we can devise, should produce beneficial 
results upon the character of the natives so long as 
we keep them in a state of degradation. We must 
first hold out objects of ambition to them—motives 
which shall induce them to study our language, laws 
and literature. 


“CONVERSION OF NATIVES 
“YT cannot call to mind a single instance of the 
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conversion of a native of rank to Christianity. * * # 
The forfeiture of claim to hereditary property, by 
those who become Christians, is a very serious subject, 
upon which some legislative provision appears neces- 
sary. Our Mussalman predecessors far from allowing 
converts to Islam to lose by the change, usually con- 
ferred special benefits upon them, * * * * The 
spread of English ought to be attempted by every 
means ; the natives are fond of it, and acquire it with 
more facility than we do their languages.”! 


Mr. Francis Warden, formerly Member 
of Council at Bombay, wrote in reply to the 
circular letter, a long letter, dated 30th*April, 
1832. This letter occupies above 22 pages 
of the folio volume of the Parliamentary 
Report. In the course of this letter, he 
wrote :-— 


“It appears to me that ultimately, and in a very 
few years, greater benefit will be bestowed on the 
country, and at less labour and expense, by circum- 
scribing our efforts and funds, to the diffusion of the 
English language, and the circulation of English books, 
than in instructing natives in their own languages, 
printing and circulating their own works, translations 
of English tracts, and of English works on arts and 
sciences in all the languages of India. A laborious 
undertaking. With all our philological knowledge 
of the languages, our vigilance and our anxiety, we 
shall, I am afraid, diffuse in our translations a great 
many serious errors.”’ 


Then he quoted the Quarterly Review in 
which some one wrote that 


“A more familiar acquaintance with the English 
language would, to the natives, be the surest source 
of intellectual improvement, and might become the 
most duvable tre between Britain and India. In any 
plan, therefore, for the public education of the natives, 
the complete knowledge of our language ought to 
form so prominent an object, as to lay the ground for 
its gradually becoming at least the established vehicle 
of legal and official business. The English language 
would thus in Indta as in America, be the lasting 
monument of our dominion; and it is not too much 
to hope that it might also be the medium through 
which the inhabitants of those vast regions might 
hereafter rival the rest of the civilized world, in the 
expression of all that most exercises and distinguishes 
human intellect.” 


Regarding the conversion of natives to 
Christianity, he wrote :— 


“An improved system of education, amd more 
correct and enlarged views cannot fail of impressing 
on the natives, a conviction: of the absurdities, the 
fallacies and errors of their religion; and must 
gradually lead to the advancement and ultimate 
triumph of true revelation.” 


The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, in 
reply to the above question, wrote :— 

“The disadvantages under which the natives labour, 
from long subjection to bad government, from ignor- 


ance and superstition, and from the degradation of 
character resulting from those causes, are obvious. 
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“The great peculiarity in their situation arises from 
the introduction of a foreign government. This at 
first operated beneficially, by establishing tranquility, 
and introducing improvements in administration. Its 
next effects were less beneficial. Under a native 
government, independent of the mutual adaptation of 
the institutions and the people, there is a connected 
chain throughout the society, and a free communica- 
tion between the different parts. Notwithstanding 
the institution of castes, there is no country where} 
men rise with more ease from the lowest rank to the 
highest. The first Nabob (now king) of Oudh, was 
a petty merchant: the first Peishwa, a village ac- 
countant; the ancestors of Holkar were goatherds; 
and those of Sindhia, slaves. All these, and many 
other instances, took place within the last century. 
Promotions from among the common people to all 
the ranks of civil and military employment, short of 
sovereignty, are of daily occurrence under native 
states, and this keeps up the spirit of the people, 
and in that respect partially supplies the place of 
popular institutions. The free intercourse of the 
different ranks also keeps up a sort of circulation and 
diffusion of such knowledge and such sentiments as 
exist in the society. Under us, on the contrary, the 
community is divided into two perfectly distinct and 
dissimilar bodies, of which the one its torpid and 
inactive, while all the sense and power seem concen- 
trated in the other, * * * # 

“2 The most important branch of education in 
my opinion is that designed to prepare natives for 
public employment. It is important, not only from 
its contributing so directly to the general improve- 
ment, but also from the stimulus it affords to-edu- 
cation among the better class of natives by connect- 
ing it with their interest. 

“T conceive that the study of English ought to be 
encouraged by all means, and that few things will 
be so effectual in enlightening the natives, and bring- 
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ing thent nearer to us; * * 
“The result of educating natives both in English 
and in their own language must be favorabls to the 


ate phe 


progress of Christianity; * # 

‘‘Inconvenience will doubtless in time result from 
the resort of natives to Europe, especially from the 
uses of intrigue and chicane to which they will apply 
their visits. * * * * but I think the advantages of 
encouraging them to visit Europe greatly preponde- 
rate over the disadvantages.’” ae 

The education of Indians in English’ and 
their conversion to Christianity were calcu- 
lated to be beneficial to the trade of England. 
Many of them welcomed the change for the 
worse, or rather demoralization that was 
coming over the Indian people by their 
indulgence in European luxuries.“ The 
following is the summary of the evidence of 
Messrs. Fleming, Christian and Mangles © 
before the Lords’ Committee of 1830 on‘ 
subjects relating to the Public Depart- 
ment :— P 

“The Zemindars are becoming much more extra- 
vagant, but their extravagance does not induce them 


# See “Reflections on the East India Company’s Charter of 
1813 in the Modern Review for Marah, 1908. 
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to obtain European luxuries. Some may have a taste 
for European luxuries, and some certainly have the 
means of indulging that taste. They live in the Euro- 
pean style with regard to carriages and equipages of 
that nature; and they have British mirrors, lustres, 
chandeliers, 8c., but not jewellery. They are acquir- 
ing a greater taste for European luxuries; and some 
few, it is said, indulge in large quantities of wine, and 
cherry brandy. The higher classes are the great con- 
g@umers of British manufactures.’’* 


It was Mr. Thomas Babington (afterwards 
Lord) Macaulay who expressed in eloquent 
terms the benefits which would accrue to 
England by educating the natives of India. 
In his famous speech delivered as a member 
of the House of Commons, on the roth of 
July 1833, he said :-— 

“It is scarcely possible to calculate the benefits 
which we might derive from the diffusion of European 
civilisation among the vast population of the East. 
It would be, .on the most selfish view of the case, far 
better for us that the people of India were well 
governed and independent of us, than ill-governed 

eand subject to us; that they were ruled by their own 
kings, but wearing our broad cloth, and working with 
our cutlery, than that they were performing their 
salams to English Collectors and English Magistrates, 
but were too ignorant to value, or too poor to buy, 
English manufactures. To trade with civilised men 
is infinitely more profitable than to govern savages.” 

“To the great trading nation, to the great manu- 
facturing nation, no progress which any portion of 
the human race can make in knowledge, in taste for 
the conveniences of life, or in the wealth by which 
those conveniences are produced, can be matter of 
indifference,”’ 


Again, Lord Macaulay, in pleading for 
‘rhigher education, wrote :-— 


‘‘We must do our best to form a class who may be 
anterpreters between us and the millions whom we 
“govern ; a class of persons Indian in blood and colour, 

but English in taste, in opinions, words and intellect.” 


The natives of India not only paid in 


blood and money, for the conquest of their 


* p. 297 of Appendix to Report fromselect committee on the 
affairs of the E. I. C, Vol: I (Public). 
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country by the English Christians, but they, 
although heathens, were made to pay for 
the maintenance of Christian missionaries 
and other ministers of that faith. The 
Chairman & Deputy Chairman of the East 
India Company pleaded in vain that it was 
not jusé or fair to saddle the people of India 
with the heavy cost of the ecclesiastical 
establishment in that ‘country. In their 
letter to the Right Honourable Charles 
Grant, dated East India House, roth July 
1833, Messrs. C. Marjoribanks and W. 
Wigram wrote :— 


“The principle upon which a Christian Church in 
India, at the Expense of the Natives, has been insti- 
tuted, is, that tt is the duty of Government to provide 
for its Civil and Military Functionaries the means and 
services of their religion. * * 

“But the Court’s conviction is, at the same time, 
strong and sincere, that both practice and policy 
demand that the expense to the Natives of India of a 
Church Establishment, with which they have no com- 
munity of feeling, should be limited to what is essential 
for the use of the servants of the state who are members 
of that Church. 

“The Court are free to confess, that their anxiety 
upon this point has been excited by the observation 
contained in the Board’s Memorandum, that ‘in addi- 
tion to the Chaplains appointed by the East India 
Company, twenty-eight Missionaries, who have receiv- 
ed Episcopal ordination are now established at various 
stations on the Continent of India and in the Islands of 
Ceylon, and all these Clergymen are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Calcutta.’ ”’ 


‘By Missionaries, we understand persons residing in 
India with a view to convert the Natives to the Chris- 
tian fatth. This is undoubtedly an object most deeply 
interesting to the civilised world, but 7¢# 7s one for 
which it cannot be vight to tax the Natives. © * 


“And here, Sir, the Court must call your attention 
to the striking fact, that the charge to India of the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment has been augmented since 
the institution of the see of Calcutta from £48,000 to 
more than £100,000 per annum, and that the clerical 
part of the pension list has been increased from £800 
per annum to £5,000 per annum.” 
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“TURING the past few decades, India’s 
progress in political education every 
succeeding decade has been faster 

and more widespread than in the preceding 

one. A vague idea of oneness has been 
evolving itself in the minds of the intellect- 


uals of the diverse races inhabiting this 
country. A series of efforts are being made 
everywhere to prove, what on a little reflec- 
tion is self-evident, that Indians are in the 
main really one in hopes and aspirations, 
whether they hail from North or South, or 
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from East or West;. that though different 
turbans cover different heads, the concep- 


tion of various matters mundane is alike in - 


all cases. The Musalman conquest brought 
into India a new religion which now counts 
a very large following, and a new language, 
a beautiful blend of Persian with a geriva- 
tive of Sanscrit. The words “Hindu” and 
“Mahomedan” connotea difference merely in 
religious belief and social customs. Hindus 
and Mahomedans have for the most,part a 
common stock and a common heredity. 
Indian thought has therefore been cast in 
one mould, but worldly jealousies have 
disunited our countrymen in action. Lack of 
the spirit of combination, together with an 
absence of love of country, rendered them 
an easy prey to successive conquests. Many 
causes paved the way for the British con- 
quest, but rivalries among the ruling despots, 
and the indifference of the common people 
to a change of masters, were among the first 
in importance. There was no Bismarck to 
weld the factious kingdoms and _principali- 
ties into a common federation under one 
flag. More than half a century later, how- 
ever, an alien Bismarck arose to the great 
good fortune of India. His method was 
slower and milder. He did not at the point 
of the sword of a Von Moltke compel a 
rapid confederation. He only showered 
upon the Indian peoples the blessings of 
education, such as can not but tend to draw 
the races of India together, and he left the 
rest to time. This alien was the great 
Macaulay of mixed memory. It is undis- 
puted that the unification of India is being 
slowly but surely effected by the scheme of 
higher education launched by him in the 
latter half of the last century, in the teeth of 
obstinate opposition. Though the motive 
which prompted it,was partly commercial and 
partly political, it has been a veritable bless- 
ing to India. The launchers of the scheme 
hoped that the better class of Indians would 
thereby be anglicised in their tastes, and that 
an impetus would be given to the trade in 
European i.e., English manufactures of the 
luxurious type. The professed and publish- 
ed motives were, of course, the regeneration 
mentally and morally of the poor depressed 
Indians! For the missionary spirit was 
never absent from any act of the pioneer 
merchants of England. Scotland and Wales 
having received their attentions, nearer 


-tration thereof. 
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home, in the middle ages, and not longer 
needing spiritual guidance, the benighted 
continents of America, Africa and India 
attracted their well-meaning activities. In 
their efforts to extend the blessings of com- 
merce and the empire of Christ, they 
incidentally expanded their sovereign’s 
supremacy over the new spheres of their 
commercial and missionary activities." 

Two of these latter acquisitions she has 
in large measure lost, for reasons which 
are not within the scope of this article. 
India she held and holds still, because the 
conditions in India are different. But time 
works many changes, and if India is to 
continue under a common sovereign, the 
trust and faith of India’s sons in the pro- 
mises of British statesmen must be retained. 
The partition of Bengal, the raising of the 
cost of higher education, and the Anglo- 
Indian demand echoed by some British 
politicians for the closing of the Arts Col-¢ 
leges, are incidents which do not strengthen 
the faith and trust of Indians; much less 
excite in them feelings of affection for their 
rulers. 

The establishment of the Calcutta and 
other Universities truly sowed the seeds 
of India’s regeneration, although the foun- 
ders’ motives were not entirely philanthro- 
pic. While the enlightenment that resulted 
therefrom did create a taste in the Indians 
for the finer goods of England, it simulta- 
neously developed in them a taste for re-' 
presentative government. The educated 
and anglicised Indians have begun to growy 
impatient of political control and politi- 
cal swaddling clothes. This is naturally 
repugnant to their critics. These misguided 
critics who want educated Indians to ad- 
mire at a distance, without coveting those 
democratic institutions which they see 
flourishing in England and other enlighten- 
ed countries, now turn round on the class, 
Macaulay has created, and brand them as 
ungrateful and disloyal, because they want 
the representative principle introduced into 
the government of their country, and are 
demanding a larger share in the adminis- 
“Be thankful for the bless 
ings of peace, the railroad, and the dignity 
ofa citizen of the mighty British Empire.” 
This is in effect how they admonish those 
they call ‘agitators.’ True, the railways 
are a boon to trade, but they have hastened 
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the decay of our handicrafts, &c, and canals 
would have been more beneficial. Peace is 
an inestimable blessing, but the trade of Eng- 
land needs it as much as internal trade. 
As for the dignity of citizenship of the Em- 
pire, we know how it has been maintained 
in the colonies and dependent states of the 
aimpire. When the Boer’s country was 
coveted by the Rand capitalists, Lord Lans- 
downe and other distinguished British Sta- 
tesmen hugged the Transvaal British In- 
dians as fellow-subjects, whose grievances 
cried for redress. Kruger was the common 
enemy not only of their kith and kin on 
the Rand, but also of the profits from the 
mines which were fast dwindling under his 
extortionate exactions. War, and nothing 
short of war could satisfy the outraged 
feelings of British statesmen. England had 
been longing to get at the Boers for some 
, time past. There was a wave of delirious 
_ delight which swept through the vast majo- 
rity of the British wherever they were, at the 
prospect of war. The writer was an eye- 
witness to the excitement on S.S. Caledonia 
for England bound, at each port where 
telegrams came in. He noticed with what 
glee the tidings of Mr. Kruger’s ultimatum 
were received. At last an opportunity had 
arrived for paying off old scores since and 
previous to the Jameson Raid! At the 
dawn of the new year following, or rather 
y on the following Christmas day, the British 
army was to picnic in Pretoria. The re- 
_ sult, however, did not tally with this roseate 
Incidents like those of Storm- 
berg and Spionkop cooled the ardour of 
the advocates of war, while the final re- 
vulsion of feeling set in, when in the 
autumn of the following year, the chances 
of success seemed still remote. Discretion 
at last prevailed over pride, and both com- 
batants like bull dogs, separated from sheer 
exhaustion. Aud what, after all, was the 
result of the war so light-heartedly desired ? 
The floating of the Union Jack over a far 
stronger Dutch organisation than ever existed 
before the war, the enrichment of a few war- 
, Stores contractors, and the waste of the 
“nation’s blood and wealth. The condition 
of the Indians in the annexed territories not 
only remained as it had been, but actually 
became worse; for these territories having 
become autonomous states, enjoy more free- 
dom under the British flag than they did 
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under Mr. Kruger. Our countrymen in 
these newly fledged states are treated very 
much as pariah dogs in an Indian village. 
Yet some of the imperialists of England, 
who were so bombastic in their speeches 
before the war, are shamelessly coming 
forward to justify the recent anti-Indian 
legislation in South Africa ona Kiplingian 
principle. In the face of this, we are asked 
to rejoice on Empire Day as citizens of the 
grandest empire the world has ever known ! 
If we are fellow-subjects of one Empire, we 
are entitled to and we must have the same 
rights and privileges as other British subjects 
enjoy, wherever we may be stationed in the 
King’s dominions. Indians resident in 
England and paying a certain amount of 
annual rent are eligible to vote at and to 
contest Parliamentary and other elections. 
We have the municipal franchise here in 
India. But in other parts of the Empire 
where our numbers exceed or equal the white 
population, our fitness for the right of 
franchise is called into question;and more- 
over, we are denied even the most elementary 
rights to which we are entitled as British 
citizens. The right to travel in any part 
of the empire, to reside in any part ofa 
town within the empire, to trade without a 
license, to walk on footpaths unmolested, 
to ride on tramcars, to sit in any class of 
compartment ina railway carriage, to buy 
or sell property, to enter any land within 
the empire without a permit and without a 
test of any kind; is the birth right of every 
British citizen. To deny these rights to the 
meanest individual subject of the King is to 
belie the successive utterances from the 
throne. 
Africa apart, is there equality of 
treatment in the very home of Indians 
between them and their white fellow 
subjects? The combatant military service is 
closed tothe ordinary Indian; true, he can 
enlist as a common soldier, and may rise 
some day to the very enviable position of a 
non-commissioned officer only next in 
rank to the lowest grade white commissioned 
officer. As members of the Civil Service we 
may rise to be High Court Judges, having 
unquestioned talents for law, but we are 
branded as incapable of holding the higher 
administrative appointments. We must, more- 
over,travel all the way to England to com- 
pete for the Civil Service and take our chance 
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of a failure after undergoing great expense. 
Should an Indian offend against the law 
and the offence admits of trial by jury, he 
must submit to be tried by a mixed jury 
of Englishmen and Indians. He is very 
lucky if the majority of the jury are not of 
the colour and persuasion of the members 
of the Government. The veriest loafer 
among Europeans and Eurasians can keep 
arms without license. Far different is the 
case with Indians. In criminal cases gvhere 
the accused are whites or half-breeds, and the 
aggrieved persons are Indians, justice 1s 
not often colour-blind. Such are some of the 
“trivial” deviations in practice from the 
professions of equality of rights and pri- 
vileges proclaimed from the mouths of 
successive Royal Rulers, which chafe the 
“ungrateful” educated Indian. The time 
is not, however, far when all these and many 
more invidious distinctions between the 
white and the coloured subjects of his 
Majesty will and must disappear. For the 
East has commenced to westernise in those 
respects which make for material power, 
and India of the East is no exception to the 
rule. The awakening has come, notwith- 
standing our Anglo-Indian critics, and the 
Goal of Equality is clearly discernible 
though distant. 

It is idle to think that the sharp divi- 
sions of the past between the Hindus 
will endure for long, and those who 
fondly hug the belief, that Mahomedans and 
Hindus can never be inspired by community 
of interests sufficiently to forget their 
religious differences and to stand on 
the same political platform are deluded 
fools.*As long as union is not effected 
between these two populations, it is deem- 
ed safe in most Anglo-Indian quarters, 
to treat Hindu public opinion as a negli- 
gible quantity. It is this persistent 
flouting of Hindu public opinion for the 
past many years, and the ridicule heaped 
on the devoted heads of the leaders of this 
public opmion by some of the Anglo-Indian 
journals that supplied the yeast to the Indian 
ferment. Though confined to the educated 
classes, as the beginnings of unrest have 
throughout the world been amongst the 
intellectuals, asis but natural, the time is 
not very far off, when the knowledge of the 

* In South Africa Hindu and Mussalman, Parsi and Jain, stand 


shoulder to shoulder like brethren in a common strenuous 
struggle for civic ri "hts. 
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grievances may percolate to the seething 
masses. The ignorance of the masses has so 
far permitted past Governments to carry 
measures against Indian educated opinion. 
We have been ‘aunted by the Anglo-Indians 
with the remarks, “you represent nobody 
but yourselves, the masses neither know 


nor care what is passing in the country.”\, 


The lessons of history are either not re- 
membered, or ignored by our critics. When 
the Barons in 1215 wrested from King John 
the Magna Charta, the poor wights of merry 
England knew not what the quarrel was 
about, but there -was this difference between 
them and the proletariat of Modern India, 
—(for which difference the feudal system 
was responsible), wiz, that the former being 
mostly retainers of the Barons knew this 
much, that they must side with their masters 
to whom they owed direct allegiance. And 
King John knew it. 

The Crown provides an advocate to a 
poor man on trial in the Criminal Sessions, 
but according to our critics, the educated 
classes must not advocate the cause of the 
ignorant masses ! But the masses only under- 
stand what they actually realise in Rs., 
annas and pies. The Government, it is 
urged, is paternal and will take care that 
the masses come to no harm. But even 
a ma-bap Government may be mistaken as 
to what the masses want or do not want. 
Was not the Punjaub Government mistaken 
when it enhanced the Canal rates on the 
Bari-Doab Canal? This was a matter of 


Rs., annas and pies, and it was vividly” 


realised by the ignorant cultivators. How 
should a labourer or an agriculturist 
know that it is the duty of an enlightened 
Government to give his children free primary 
education in return for the taxes he pays? 
He would even, in his ignorance, resent the 
gift if the gift were made compulsory, as 
he would be deprived of the additional in- 
come his children would bring in, if they 
had not to attend school. How should he 
know that tke partition of Bengal threatens 
the settled land revenue assessment of that 
province, or that the raising of the cost of, 


higner education would result in impeding 


the progress of India, or that the combina- 
tion of Judicial and Executive functions ts 
against the first principles of justice? How 
should he know that British statesmen 
preferred retaining the 7 of Lancashire 
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to doing justice to India in the matter of the 
import duties? But put a tax on every 
head of cattle owned, or every child in 
the family, and he will appreciate the differ- 
ence between his future position and that 
in the past. And he may even in times to 
come let the Government know of it, as 
Hampden of shipmoney fame did oi old. 

lt isa stupid cry, therefore, of those who 
tell the educated classes of India, “you are 
only agitators, you do not represent the 
masses, your Congress is not known to them, 
neither do they care.” Are we asked to 
believe that only those grivances are real 
and just of which the ignorant and 
illiterate masses complain? No. These 
contentions on the part of our Anglo-Indian 
fellow-subjects are mere blinds and intended 
for English consumption, and are conceived 
with a view to prevent the introduction of 
reforms, and to justify the official attitude 
towards the pleadings of the educated 
classes. 

But this can not last long, for the stone 
of political philosophy thrown by Macaulay 
into the still waters of Indian thought, 
after causing ripples on the surface, has 
commenced to agitate the deeper layers, 
thanks to a cheap and independent press. 

The power behind any agitation for re- 
dress or reform which the State dare not dis- 
dain is the power which an intelligent, well- 
informed, and determined proletariat alone 
wields. The creation of such a power lies in 
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our own hands. Our critics want the venti- 
lation of grievances to come from below. 
So let uscreate a solid public opinion against 
the present methods of Government, by 
educating the people direct as to what they 
as men should have which they have not in 
the land of their birth. If knots of educated 
men teach their caste men first how to read 
and ‘write and then to give them a few 
lectures on the Rights of Man, and the 
histogy of the growth of Democracy in other 
lands, and carry the campaign of primary 
and political education into every village, 
and supplement these efforts by the 
establishment of reading rooms well stocked 
with journals in the vernaculars of a suitable 
kind, such as would not only give the news 
of the day and criticise local and imperial 
measures, but also give a mass of informa- 
tion on political subjects, always pointing 
out in plain terms what rights we are entitl- 
ed to but do not possess, then in the next 
twenty years will arise a many-million- 
voiced public opinion on any question 
affecting the country’s welfare, to which no 
Government dare turn a deaf ear. Then 
will be the time when united India will 
knock at the door of England demanding 
that autonomy which she recently promised 
to the late enemies of the Empire on the 
battle-field, and granted even before the 
drying of the soil soaked with the precious 
blood of her misguided sons ! 
. J. N. Banapuryi. 


ara 


“It is only what a man makes of himself 
that really counts. He must disinfect his 
mind from that weakening thought that he 
has an absolutely predetermined capacity, 
like a freight-car with its weight and tonnage 
painted on the side. He is growing, expan- 


sive, unlimited, self-adjusting to increased 
responsibility, progressively able for large 
duties and higher possibilities as he realizes 
them and lives up to them. The individual 
has no real limitations except those that are 
self-imposed.” 


INDIAN MILITARY CHARGES 


INCE the transfer of India from the 
hands of the merchants known as the 

East India Company to the Crown of 
England, her military charges have been 
every year increasing by leaps and bounds. 
The following table shows the amount 


which India had to spend annually on her 


_ army before the out-break of the Mutiny. 


In reading these statements it should be 
borne in mind that formerly one pound 
sterling stood for ten rupees, whereas at 
present it is equivalent to fifteen rupees. 
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Account of Military Force employed in each year 


MiuitarRy Force EMPLOYED. 


from 1834-35, and the total Annual expense. 


YEAR. acres YEAR, 
European, Native. Total, 
L ° 

1835 30,822 152,938 183,760 7,041,162 1834-35 
1836 32,733 153,306 186,039 6,847,006 1835-36 
1837 32,502 154,029 186,531 6,885,851 1836-37 
1838 31,526 153,780 185,306 7,141,439 1837-38 
1839 31,132 176,008 207,140 7,607,514 1838-39 
1840 35,604 199,839 235.443 8,454,208 1839-40 
1841 38,406 212,616 251,022 9,006,433 1840-41 
1842 42,113 212,624 254,737 9,193,745 1841-42 
1843 46,7206 220,947 267,673 9,562,524 1842-43 
1844 46,240 216,580 262,820 9,558,306 1843-44 
1845 46,111 240,310 286,421 9,634,985 1844-45 
1846 44,014 240,733 284,747 10,384,249 1845-46 
1847 44,323 247,473 291,796 10,598,016 1846-47 
1848 44,270 220 891 265,161 9,932,209 1847-48 
1849 47,893 229 130 277,023 10,739,647 1848-49 
1850 49,280 228,448 277,728 10,098,926 1849-50 
185i 49,408 240,121 289,529 10,715,145 1850-51 
1852 48,709 239,073 287,782 10,552,776 1851-52 
1853 46,933 238,345 285,278 10,903,249 1852-53 
1854 47,146 236,849 283,095 11,691,465 1853-54 
1855 - 46,093 237,091 283,184 10,624,149 1854-55 
1856 45,104 235,221 280,325 10,653,135 1855-56 
1857 45,522 232,224. 277,740 10,858,903 1850-57 


began. Since that time the Military Police have been 
abolished, all Native Infantry corps have been reduced 
to a uniform force of 600 Privates, or 712 Natives of 
all ranks, Regiments have been disbanded and no 
such thing as Native Artillery exists except a few 
Mountain Batteries in unhealthy districts. Of late 
years the cost of the whole Army, English and Native, 
in England and India has been— 


Year. In India. In England. 
£ £ 

1859-60 20,909,307 3,750,000 
1860-61 15,838,980 2,750,000 
1861-62 13,681,900 
1862-63 12,764,325 2,213,132 
1863-64 12,697,009 
1864-65 13,181,957 
1865-66 13,909,412 2,429,461 


Details of Military Expenditure of British India, in 
India and in England, in each. of the ro under- 


mentioned official years. 


But during the last fifty years a sudden 
rise has taken place in the Indian military 
expenditure. 


In the Annals of Indian Admtnistration 
in the year 1865-66 (Vol. XI, p. 222) it is 
stated that 


‘As compared with the period before the mutiny 
the English Army in India has been increased by 
16,000 men and the Native army diminished by 


134,000.” = * = 

The course of the military expenditure of 
India as affected by the Mutiny campaigns, 
is seen in the table submitted by Mr. Wilson 
when Financial Member of Council, and 
printed in p. 223 of The Annalsof Indian 
Administration in the year 1865-66. There 
we find that the expenditure in the four 
years from 1856-57 to 1859-60° was 
£12,838,897, £16,822,894, £23,645,306, and 
£,20,204,670 respectively, exclusive of Public 
Works. 


“In his Budget speech on 27th April 1861 Mr. 
Laing stated that in 1858-59, owing to the Mutiny, 
this cosi rose to £21,000,000 in India, and £3,750,000 
in England, showing a total increase of £11,000,000 
on the expenditure of 1856-57, to which should be 
added an increase of {1,000,000 for Military Police. 
This was the maximum point at which reductions 


Official years ended In India. In England. 
31 March. 
L £ 

1867 (11 months) 12,440,383 3,385,408 
1868 ef 12,603,467 3,499,829 
1869 12,989,566 3,280,015 
1870 12,828,750 3,500,989 
187i 12,549,303 319253497 
1872 12,036,098 3,042,014 
1873 11,979,327 3,524,285 
1874 11,872,041 3,355,488 
1875 11,757;381 3,617,778 
1876 11,725,264 3,583,196 


(Copied from the 11th Number of the Satistical 
Abstract relating to British India, pp. 106-107). 


Details of Military Expenditure in India, and in 
England (including exchange), in each of 
the undermentioned official years, 
in Tens of Rupees. 


Official years In India. In England. Grand Total 
ended 31 March. 
1877 11,847,191 4,616,622 16,463,813 
1878 12,358,511 4,941,973 17,300,484 
1879 13,109,553 4,829,231 17,038,784 
1880 17,423,938 5,156,777 22,580,715 
1881 23,911,304 5,021,103 28,932,497 
1882 14,850,057 4,837,853 —- 19,088,510 
1883 13,433:231 4,926,202 = 18,359,433 
1884 11,952,166 6,171,526 18,123,692 
1885 12,023,629 4,940,174 16,963,803 
1886 15,247,088 4,850,691 20,097,779 


Copied from the 21st Number of the Statistical 
Abstract relating to India, pp. 220-221. 
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Details of Military Expenditure in India and 
England; in Tens of Rupees. 


Years. In India. In England, Grand Total. 
1886-87 14,743,026 5,107,042 19,850,668 
1887-88 15,476,045 5,397,906 20,873,951 
1888-89 15,260,414 5,831,022 21,091,436 
1889-go 15,344,531 6,022,764 21,367,205 
1890-91 15,051,526 6,130,379 21,181,905 
1891-92 .. 16,045,772 6,839,077 22,885,449 
1892-93... «15,844,814 8,032,357 23,877,171 
1893-94. 16,127,783 7,450,788 23,578,571 
1894-95 16,313,282 8,000,676 24,313,958 
1895-96 18,141,828 7,357,078 25,499,506 


(Copied from the Thirty-first number of the Statis- 
tical Abstract relating to British India, pp. 256-257.) 


Military expenditure in India and England 
(excluding Military works). 


Years. In India. In England. lor ai a 
£ ca 
1895-96 12,004,552 4,181,046 16,275,598 
1896-97 11,522,064 4,255,003 15,777,007 
1897-98 13,572,345 4,201,960 17,834,312 
1898-99 11,659,452 4,342,848 16,002,300 
1899-00 10,824,283 4,001,817 14,886,100 
1900-01 10,643,505 4,446,158 15,089,663 
1QO1-02 11,380,872 4,383,059 15,763,931 
1902-03 12,055,735 5:290,657 17,346,392 
1903-04 12,875,486 5,016,776 17,892,262 
1904-05 .. 14,141,759 6,162,230 20,303,989 
1905-06... 14,175,302 5238,074 19,413,430 


(Copied from the Forty-first number of the Statistical 
Abstract relating to British India, pp. 68-69.) 


But inclusive of military works and special 
defences, the total expenditure on the Army 
during the past 5 years is shown in the 
following table published in the Supplement 
to the Gazette of India, March 21, 1908 
page 702.— 


Army. Military Special 


ine, 
Marine works. defences. 


TOTAL. 


4 
21,906,377 
21,059.41 
21,586,086 
20,520,500 


4 & £ 
1904-05 20,175,694 620,789 981,599 
1905-06 19,267,130 551,070 1,094.905 
1906-07 19,657,845 662,368 1,127,515 
1907-08 18,754,600 513,500 1,134,200 
(Revised), 


1908-09 18,972,500 473,300 1,199,200 
(Budget). 

Before the days of the Mutiny, the total 
number of troops maintained by India was 
a very large one. But the expenditure on 
the Indian army was comparatively light. 

After the Mutiny and owing to the re- 
organization of the Indian Army the num- 
ber of troups was much reduced, but the 
expenditure on the army as said above has 
been increasing by leaps and bounds, 


128,295 
146,306 
138,358 
118,200 


109,400 20,754,400 
S 
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It should be remembered that in pre- 
Mutiny days, the East India Company was 
bent upon bringing more and more terri- 
tories of India under the jurisdiction of 
England. To perform this task, the Com- 
pany had to resort to fraud and force. The 
independent existence of many an Indian 
State had to be wiped out, and to perform 
it effectively, every artifice said to be fair 
and just in love and warfare had to be 
made use of. A large army was necessary 
and for diplomatic services of spies and 
emissaries large sums had to be spent. But 
in those days India did not groan so much 
under the burden of military charges as she 
is doing now. 

After the suppression of the Mutiny, the 
Government of India was transferred to 
the Crown of England. Queen Victoria 
became the sovereign of India. The Queen 
was in Germany when the draft of the Pro- 
clamation setting forth the principles on 
which the government of this country was 
for the future to be conducted, was trans- 
mitted from England to Lord Malmesbury, 
the Minister in attendance on Her Majesty, 
and laid by him before her upon the 14th. 
The draft did not meet with the approval 
of the Queen, who in her letter to Lord 
Derby, the author of the draft, wrote that— 

‘‘Such a document should breathe feelings of 
generosity, benevolence, and religious toleration, and 
point out the privileges which the Indians will re- 
ceive 12 being placed on an equality with the sub- 
jects of the British Crown, and the prosperity fol- 
lowing in the train of ctvilisation,’”* 

In the proclamation, an assurance was 
given that she “held herself bound to the 
natives of her Indian territories by the same 
obligations of duty which bound her to 
her other subjects.” 

The last sentence of the Proclamation 
ran as follows :— 

“May the God of all power grant to us, and those 


in authority under us, strength to carry out these 
our wishes for the good of our people !” 


Peace was restored and the Queen solemn- 
ly declared that no more independent or 
semi-independent Indian States would be 
deprived of their separate existence by Eng- 
land, a pledge which her Ministers broke.t 

* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. IV. pp, 284-285, 


+ “We desire no extension of our present territorial possessions; 
and, * * we shall sanction no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour, of our native 
princes, as our own, and we desire that they, as wellas our own 
subjects should enjoy that prosperity and that social advance- 
ment which can only be secured by internal peace and goad 
Government.’ 
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Under the circumstances, the Indian people 
very reasonably expected that the burden of 
their military charges would be considerably 
lightened, because their sovereign, in addi- 
tion to proclaiming that no more conquest 
in India was contemplated, also declared, 

‘In their prosperity is our strength, in their con- 
tentment our security, and in their gratitude our best 
reward,”’ 

The most obvious way of making Indians 
prosperous and contented was to reguce 
their taxation and not to drain away the 
resources of the country. But one of the 
reasons of India not becoming prosperous 
under the Crown is the heavy military ex- 
penditure to which she has been subjected 
since the suppression of the Mutiny. 


Perhaps the evil of the increased mili- 
tary expenditure would not have been so 
great had all the money been spent in India. 
But this is impossible, because the heavy 
expenditure is owing to the large increase 
in the number of white troops in this coun- 
try. India has to bear the cost of the 
transport to and from this country of these 
soldiers as wellas for recruiting and other 
incidental charges. Most of the money 
spent on these accounts finds its way to 
England. Hardly a moiety of the pay and 
allowances of the Christian soldiers is spent 
in this country. They also take away all 
their savings out of India. It is in this 
way that India is being impoverished conti- 
nuously, which makes her weak and weaker 
every day. 


India has also been made to pay for all the 


wars in the East which have been waged out- 
side her defined frontiers. Except contributing 
five millions sterling for the unjust Afghan 
War of 1879-1880, which was not even 
one fourth of the amount that was actually 
spent on that War, England has never paid 
asingle farthing for all those wars which 
have been fought outside the boundaries 
of India since 1858. The regulation Which 
declared that charges incurred on account 
of wars beyond the frontiers of India would 
not be charged to India unless sanctioned 
by the British Parliament, has been 
observed more in its breach than tn its obser- 
vance. 


The land is the main source of the revenue 


of India and the whole of the gross revenue 
raised by the taxation of the land is spent 
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on the army.” All other improvements are 
stopped on account of this excessive military 
expenditure. Proportionately to her revenues 
India spends more on the upkeep of her 
army than any other civilized country of 
the world. No country can stand sucha 
drain. T 


What is the object of maintaining the 
large army in India~especially of white 
soldiers? It is not for the maihtenance of 
peace—-but for keeping India in subjection 
to England. It is often said by Anglo- 
Indians that this large force is necessary 
to repel the threatened Russian invasion. 
Even assuming this were true, it is the 
interest—or rather “enlightened selfishness” 
of England to maintain her rule over India. 


It never cost England a single farthing 
to acquire power in India. But under 
Englands’ rule India occupies the position 
of the poorest country on the face of the 
earth. As a result of this extreme poverty, 
famine, plague and other epidemic diseases 
commit their havoc, and carry away mil- 
lions of India’s population every year. India 
clearly cannot stand the heavy military 
expenditure imposed on her by England. 
What causes the heavy military expendi- 
ture of India? It is chiefly due to the large 
garrison of white soldiers as well as of 
white officers attached to regiments com- 
posed of pure Indians. To curtail the 
heavy military expenditure, it is necessary 
to remove the cause. The number of white 
soldiers in India should be reduced—if not 
altogether done away with.—We think 
20,000 white soldiers to be more than 
enough for garrisoning India. But as has 


# Dr. Rash Behary Ghose in his Budget Speech of 1907, said :— 

‘In the time of the Mogul Emperors when the soldiers were 
paid in land, only a few estates, or rather their revenues—which 
I may mention in passing never left the country—were set apart 
for the support of the army. Atthe present day, however, our 
military expenditure exceeds the whole of the land revenue, so 
that not only has all India become one vast military feud, but 
even the poor man’s salt must contribute to the maintenance of 
mous batteries ready to take the field in any part of the 
world, 


{+ The writer of the article on the Native Indian army in the 
8th volume of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha Yournal said :— 

“Our Army expenditure has gone up by leaps and bounds 
during the last 20 years of p:ofound internal peace, from 1§ anda 
half millions in 1865 to close upon 21 millionsin 1885 ;—a charge 
on our ‘resources’ already larger by no less than 6 millions per , 
annum, than the corresponding charge on the English Exchequer 
for the British army. In fact it appears to be the largest military 
charge borne by any civilized country in the world, * * And 
yet though we bear ungrudgingly and unmurmuringlya maximum 
outlay on account of the Army, as compared with the other 
civilized nations of the globe, we are compelled, under our 
present system of organisation and management, to be content 
with a minimum Of cffective forces * * The European nations 
can, in consequence of the excellence of their organisation, raise 
their armies at short notice to any required strength to meet 
the demands of national defence.” (pp. 42-43), 


NOTES 


been argued that India offers the best train- 
ing ground for the white soldiers, it 1s then 
for the interest of England that these troops 
are kept in India. So England is in honour 
bound to pay for the British soldiers in 
India. 

There is no need for keeping such a large 
» number of white officers attached to Indian 
' regiments. Before the days of the Boer War, 
there used not to be so many British officers 
in a native regiment as there are now. 
They are quite unnecessary. If every Indian 
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regiment should possess a large complement 
of officers, then the time has come when 
Indians should be given the King-Emperor’s 
Commission and attached to regiments 
composed of their own countrymen. 

The question of the heavy military expen- 
diture sncurred by India should engage the 
earnest attention of every British politician 
and statesman who has anything to do with 
India, for it would not do to kill the goose 
that lagys the golden egg for them. 


NOTES 


Harness the Volcano. 


It is said some young men, whose names 
are not known, wrote a letterto one of our 
leaders to the following effect :—“We see 
and hear of things which make our blood 
boil. And there is no remedy. You elderly 
gentlemen possess self-control and can 
restrain yourselves. Wecannot. We do not 
know what to do.” 

He alone is fit to advise these young men 
and their like, who is utterly fearless and 
w.th whom patriotism is an all-engrossing 
y passion. Judged by this standard we feel our 
unworthiness to offer any advice. Stift'as 
a humble servant in the household of the 
“Mother, we cannot help addressing a few 
words to them. We would say: ‘We want 
the energy of the volcano, but not its un- 
governable rage, nor its destructive fury. 
Harness the volcano to the beneficent work 
of uplifting and upbuilding. the nation. 
There is no swift and sure remedy. Nor is 
the remedy within the reach of the hand 
that merely seeks to strike down the wrong- 
doer; much rather does it lie within the 
reach of the hand that serves. Consume 
your own smoke. Havea safety-valve, but 
do not let out too much steam, lest it impair 
» your power of work. If you feel that you 
must needs attack and strike down an 
enemy, kill ignorance, kill disease, kill 
poverty, kill disunion, kill cowardice and 
above all kill the want of faith in the God 
of Righteousness and in your people. Thus 
loving and serving your land with all your 


heart, you will be able to control yourselves 
and leave the work of retributive justice in 
the hand of God.” 


Elphinstone on Freedom of the 
Press in India. 


‘Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone in his letter 
to Mr. Thomas Hyde Villiers, dated London, 
August 5, 1832, wrote :— , 

‘In other countries, the use of the press has gradu- 
ally extended along with the improvements of the 
Government, and the intelligence of the people; but 
we shall have to contend at once with the most refined 
theories of Europe, and with the prejudices and 
fanaticism of Asia, both rendered doubly formidable 
by the imperfect education of those to whom every 
appeal will be addressed. Is it possible that a foreign 
Government, avowedly maintained by the sword, can 
long keep its ground in such circumstances ?”’ 


Of course, Asiatics are a peculiar people. 
Fanaticism is confined to them alone. But 
how is it to be explained that there are 
more political riots and breaking of windows 
in enlightened Europe than in Darkest 
Asia? 


Englands’ Treaty with Japan for 
guarding her Indian Interests. 


It is only recently that England has made 
a definite treaty with Japan for the purpose 
of protecting her commercial and other 
interests in India. But perhaps: it will 
come as a surprise to many of our readers 
to be told that as far back as 1792 A. D. 
Pitt, the Prime Minister of England, made 
an attempt to make such a connection with 
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Japan for almost identical purposes. 
Lecky writes :-— 


Mr. 


“It is a curious illustration of the spirit of his 
(Pitt’s) Government that at a time when the complica~- 
tions of the Continent were rapidly thickening, one 
of his great preoccupations appears to have been the 
arrival of a few shipwrecked Japanese at St. Peters- 
burg, Ina long, anxious, and able despatch? which 
though signed by Grenville was probably written by 
Pitt himself, he represented to Whitworth the extreme 
importance to the East Indian dominions of the King, 
of making use of the occasion to form some commer-~ 
cial connection with Japan; and Whitworfh was 
directed to employ all his efforts to induce the 
Japanese to go to London, where their presence might 
‘possibly lead to consequences in the highest degree 
advantageous to the commercial interests of this 
country.. He was directed to negotiate with the 
Empress (Catherine) on the subject, but as the 
Empress was not likely to consent, the object must 
be disguised, and some pretext, such as the conveni- 
ence of embarking in Holland, must be invented. 
This is perhaps the only instance in the Government 


of Pitt of a diplomacy which was not perfectly straight- 
forward,” 


In a footnote to the above, Mr. Lecky 
adds :— 


“Whitworth was not able -to succeed, for special 


orders were given to keep the Japanese from all con- 
tact with Englishmen and Dutchmen.’’* 


Successful Indian Students Abroad. 


Mr. Abani Mohan Ghose came to America 
two years and a half ago as a scholar of the 
Scientific and Industrial Association. He 
joined the famous Pratt Technological 
y College for Applied Chemistry and gradu- 
ated therefrom very creditably. No sooner 
had he obtained his diploma than he was 
taken in by the world-renowned Colgate 
Soap Works. His original researches on 
soap pleased Dr. Rodgers, Ph. D., of Pratt 
so much that Mr. Ghose was soon recom- 
mended and elected as a. member of the 
American Chemical Society,*the first Indian 
honorcd with that distinction. Undoubtedly 
he will be the highest authority on soap in 
India. He is now on his way home wa 
Japan completing his tour round the world. 
Mr. Ghose’s “Chemical Technology Of Oils, 
Fatsand Manufactured Products” will short- 
ly come out of the press. 

Mr. Jadunath Sirkar came to Japan about 
three years and a half ago. He was sent by 
Mr. P. N. Ray Chowdhuri, the well-known 
Zemindar of Santosh, Tangail. Mr. Sirkar 
joined the College of Agriculture and suc- 
cessfully came out of the Tokyo Imperial 


* Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century, Vol. 


Vi, p. 521. 
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University this year. In one of the Univer- 
sity Examinations he stood first. Besides 
the Graduation Diploma of the University 
he has obtained several good certificates 
from his professors showing his merits and 
abilities. Recently Mr. Sirkarhas published 
a book on Agricultural Science named “Ele- 
ments of Practical and Scientific Agricul- 
ture.” The professors here and the leading 
newspapers in Japan have highly admired 
this handy work. Mr. S. Hatta, one of the 
professors of the Imperial Agricultural 
College, has remarked—“If this book would 
contain a few pages more, the author- could 
well expect the degree of Doctor irom 
the Mumbusho” (The Minister of Education). 
Recently Mr. Sirkar has been taken as a mem- 
ber of The Japan Agricultural Society (Dai 
Nippon Nokai). He will start for home 
within a week or two. [He has reached India. | 


Mr. Santipada Gupta isa student of the : 


first batch sent by the Scientific and Industrial 
Association of Calcutta. He joined the 
Higher Polytechnic Institution of Tokyo. 
His special subject was Ceramics—Porce- 
lain and Cement. He is the first Indian 
student of this Department to obtain the 
Graduation Diploma from this institution, 
finishing the full three years’ course. In 
addition to the Diploma he has got several 
excellent certificates from his professors. He 
wishes to proceed to America after attend- 
ing some factories and experimental stations 
in order to give a finishing touch to his 
education. Before joining his institution 
Mr. Gupta learnt pencil 
He obtained a first class certificate from the 
Benares Exhibition for pencils manufactured 
by him in Japan with Indian wood. 
Toxyo. B, BANeRII. 

Mr. J. C. Das, a Bengalee, studying com- 
merce in America, has received a Diploma 
in “Higher accounting” from the leading 
college of that subject on the Pacific Coast, 


securing as high as 99? marks. The President 


while giving away the Diploma said that 
he had never given such high marks during 
the whole carreer of the institution, except 
on this occasion. Amidst the loud cheers o 
the 600 students of the college our brother 
received the diploma-and spoke a few words 
on the present educational situation in india, 
at the request of the assembly. 
SECRETARY, CALIFORNIA 
Hinp1 uae ASSOCIATION. 
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Mr. Japu NATH SIRKAR, 
In the uniform of the ‘Tokyo [Imperial Mr. ABANI M. (sHOSE, M. Sc. 


LJniversity. Mr. SANTIPADA GUPTA IN UNIFORM Chemical Engineer-( New York). 
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Even by their own estimate, after taking out the pro 
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Indians in the Transvaal. 

The Empire says :— tes 2a 
That the Indians will win in the long-run in the 
‘Transvaal there cannot be the smallest possible doubt. — 

Not content with this rather sordid expression, his If ever there was a case of ‘dogged does it” itis ~ 
Majesty’s Government goes on to point out that, under theirs. They have chosen the best possible means of 
existing treaties, China cannot refuse to admit Indian bringing the Transvaal Government to its senses, 3 

_ opium; that China cannot even increase the import They have opposed the mild but inflexible firmness oe 
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the Oriental to the blustering ill-treatment of the Dutch 
fand British ?] Colonial. And the inevitable result will 
be that the Colonials will be shamed into giving in. 
Passive resistance is the most uncanny and irresistible 
of all oppositions. The Indians will win on their 
merits, and will not be beholden in the slightest degree 
to the Imperial connection. ‘‘Civis Britannicus sum”’ 
has proved a broken reed in their case. No one in 
the Home Government has lifted a finger ie their 
behalf, and Lord Elgin, who used to be Viceroy out 
here, went out of his way to mortify and disown them. 
The only prominent man who has shown the least 
remembrance of his salt is Lord Ampthill, and he is 
powerless because he is single-handed. It is ag most 
humiliating situation for the Imperial Government— 
and it could so easily have been avoided. It is true 
that the Imperial Government can’t dictate to a self- 
governing Colony, but itcould have brought certain 
inducements to bear upon it, It could have said to 
the Transvaal Government, for example, ‘‘We have 
every respect for your claim to exclude undesirables, 
and would not dream of forcing British Indian citizens 
upon you against your will; but will you kindly pay 
up with interest the loan you got from Mr. Chamber- 
lain six years ago? That would be inconvenient, 
would it? Weare sorry, but of course asa self-gov- 
erning Colony you must keep your engagements.” 
A gentle hint like that would have worked wonders, 
without infringing the Colony’s privileges at all. And 
then the Indians would have felt some gratitude 
towards the Imperial connection instead of feeling, as 
they are bound to feel, that they have been left to fight 
one of the hardest battles in history, entirely by 
themselves. 


To this we have nothing to add, except 
that we do not think that the Transvaalers 
will be shamed into giving in, for the very 
good reason that they do not seem to possess 
the capacity to feel ashamed. If they did, 
how could there exist in their country the 
state of things described in the following 
telegram to the Madras Mahajan Sabha 
from the Transvaal Indians? 


“The rigorous imprisonment of political offenders 
has intensified the determination to fight to the bitter 
end. Mr, Gandhi and others are working with pick- 
axes in the public squares of Volksrust with the 
aboriginal criminals. Mr. Gandhi was sentenced to 
two months’ rigorous imprisonment. When he was 
returning from Natal, he refused to give finger prints 
identification under the unjust law. Seventeen 
children of tender years have been detained in the 
goal of Barberton uncharged. Insults in connection 
with the supply of diet remain unremedied. The 
Indians who have been put into the gaol include over 
one hundred authorised residents of the Transvaal, 
consisting of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsees, and 
comprising many Barristers, important merchants, 
educated men, Colonial-born hawkers, and war-medal- 
holders.” 


We must do everything in our power to 
give our brethren abroad whatever moral 
support we can. Had we possessed self- 
government we would and could have 
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tried to bring the Transvaal colonials to 
their senses. 


Prof. Darwin anticipated by 
Dr. J. C. Bose. 


The London correspondent of The Wednes- 
day Review writes : 


The President of the British Association which is . 
holding its annual meetings in Dublin this week is Mr. 
Francis Darwin, a son of the great English scientist of 
last century. Professor Darwin devoted his Presiden- 
tial address to a subject which the well-known Indian 
scientist, Dr. J. C. Bose, has made peculiarly his own, 
namely, the consciousness and responsiveness of plants. 
The result of his investigations has been to confirm the 
conclusions independently arrived at by the famous 
Bengali. 

Dr. Darwin gave his reasons for believing that plants 
ought to be classed as animals according to the measure 
of their responsiveness to touch; and on the strength 
of this and other similar arguments he based a real: 
tion of the doctrine of the inheritance of acquired 
characters—a doctrine which has fallen into disfavour in 
recent years. Headvanced proof to show that plants 
have memory and developed habits, and he declared 
that they acted differently according to what may be 
called their mood. Like his Indian cozfvere, Professor 
Darwin argued that there isin plants something that 
corresponds very nearly to the nervous system of 
animals. He showed that they were quite as sensitive 
to certain outside influences as animals and quite as 
capable of communicating sensations from one part of 
their organism to another. He considers it to be an 
established fact that in plants there exists a copy of 
what is called consciousness in ourselves. 

Let us hope that credit will be given where credit 
is due in connection with this discovery. Dr. Bose, 
of course, anticipated some years ago the results 
obtained by Professor Darwin, and the researches of 
the latter can only be regarded as confirming the 
conclusions arrived at by the Indian scientist (who is 
a very modest man) after years of patient study 
and investigation. 


Whether British scientists give Dr. J.C. 
Bose his due or not, let us not forget the 
value of his original work and the lesson 
that it teaches us as to the capacity and 
genius of our race. His career should be a 
strong incentive to our young men to walk 
in his footsteps in different fields of original 
work,, 





Arms for European women. 


With reference to the assaults on European 
women in railway trains, The Statesman 
writes :— ~ 

The recrudescence of lawlessness is thus being met 
by the determination of the classes who are or who 


think themselves threatened, to arm themselves so as to 
be in a position to encounter force by force. Sociologi- 


cally” it is melancholy to chronicle the arming of one 
.class against another. From the point of view, 
Ne 
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NOTES 


however, of the coming race, there is no reason why 
Englishwomen, who have successfully invaded most of 
the realms of sport which in the early and mid-Victo- 
rian days were supposed to be the peculiar demesne of 
men, should not aspire to skill in arms. 

What about arms for Indian men 
and women? Have not they been, are 
they not much more “threatened,” and 
actually attacked than European women, by 
wild animals and men more savage than 
these animals? How Anglo-Indians are apt 
to forget our very existence, except as buyers 


of their goods, &c., &c. ! 


Arms and good manners. 


The Statesman informs us that 


The fine manners of the French gentleman, the 
politeness of the Highlander, were directly connected 
with the knowledge that the persons with whom he 
came in contact bore arms and knew how to use them 
equally well with himself; while it has often been 
urged that the decay of manners which is so painfully 


«apparent in the Scotland of to-day is directly traceable 


to the general disarmament which followed the rising 
of 1745. Apart however from the graces and courtesies 
of life, there is cause for real satisfaction in the fact 
that the modern Englishwoman is training herselr to 
pull a trigger without shutting her eyes and averting 
her head. 

Sir Herbert Risley and Sir George Clarke, 
please note. Here 1s a sovereign remedy 
for bad manners. If the disarmament of 
Scotland its the cause of bad manners among 
the Scotch, the bad manners of our students 
(which we take for granted) must be due to 


¥ our disarmament ! Arm our students then ! 


Arm our students! And they will cease to be 


gill-mannered ! So says the Chowringhee 


oracle. It is a jolly good prescription ! 
But speaking seriously, it zs a fact that the 
disarmament of Indians has hastened the 
decay of manners among Anglo-Indians of 
certain types. 


Typical love of liberty. 

The following pronouncement of The 
Empire illustrates how easy and grand it is 
to be generous and liberty-loving at the 
expense of other people. 

In accordance with the principles which the Young 


. Turks have laid down for the future Government of 
-® their country, the independence of Bulgaria ought im- 


rfediately to be recognized by the Turkish authorities. 
What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
and if it is good for Turkey to be free the same axiom 
applies in the case of Bulgaria. 


We are of opinion that every distinct 
nationality, small ory great, should have 
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the liberty to work out its destiny in its 
own way. We, therefore, do not object to 
Bulgaria asserting her independence. But 
we cannot understand the position of those 
European powers which support Bulgaria 
but would not give their own  depen- 
dencies real self-government. For in- 
stance, will The Empire like the substitu- 
tion of India or Egypt for Bulgaria in the 
last sentence extracted above ? To say that 
Bulgaria has developed powers of self-rule, 
whereas Egypt and India have not, would 
be to admit that the “atrocities” of the 
Turks in Bulgaria were a better school for 
self-government than the blessings of British 
rule in India and Egypt. As for past 
achievement, we do not think Bulgaria can 
make a better show than Egypt and India. 
We suppose the only valid objection is that 
we are neither Europeans nor Christians. 

The Literary Digest of New York re- 
produces in its issue of September 19, 1908, 
a cartoon from the Jagend of Munich, which 
we cannot accurately describe. John Bull 
stands there with one hand in his breeches 
pocket and another upraised, with the shout 
“Long live Liberty and the Turkish con- 
stitution!” in his mouth. There are in 
the picture the figures of Egypt and India, 
too, ina certain posture and condition. There 
is physical contact between the body of 
John Bull and the bodies of Egypt and 
India, the latter supporting the former. 
The cartoon is entitled “English encourage- 
ment.” 


Numbers versus individuality. 


In a striking article entitled “Is there 
strength in numbers?” published in the 
Secolo XIX of Genoa, the writer comments 


on the problem of the decrease of population 
in France, and says :— 


“The last five years, in fact, have revealed a pro- 
gressive and unexpected decline in the same sense in 
what was once known as most prolific England, 
which fosa century has spread her children over two 
continents. Wise men already begin to note the 
same thing in Germany; Spain already for some 
time has been stationary ; so that with the exception 
of Italy all Western Europe—i. ¢., this wonderful 
mass of people.that has given the world the most and 
best of civilisation, and that have added to their own 
History the new life of three continents—threatens to 
soon find itself in a state of inferiority in the produc- 
tion of that which is the first element in the struggle 
of historical life, viz., the population, to those bar- 
barous Oriental countries or to those Western ones 
not yet so fully civilised. 
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After refering to the fall of Greece and 


Rome, he asks— 


This Western Europe that for more than twenty 
centuries has made the history of the world—is it also 
destined to perish in an abyss and vanish under the 
dusky alluvium of inferior and swarmingly prolific 
races, which owe their numbers to their inferiority 2 


Not necessarily, he would seem to say. 

“Civilised nations are not now as they were then— 
beacons on some lonely rock, sending out their rays 
of light in the midst of immense regions of barbarian 
darkness——and we shall be able, perhaps, to kagp the 
flame of our civilisation burning even through ad- 
verse circumstances, 

‘It is easy to say the world belongs to the greater 
number; perhaps this formula was more applicable to 
the ancient world. The complications of our civilisa- 
tions more than the strength in numbers call for the 
power both of individuality and knowledge. And 
nowadays a bright idea of one individual which 
becomes materialised in new inventions is worth more 
than the dark power of a multitude. Finance, in- 
dustry, trade, and science—and we may even add 
war—required more than ever simple individual energy 
and efficiency, for to-day the individual dominates 
more than he has ever been known to have done. 


The remedy that he suggests is to increase 
individuality. 

“Then.if we take this truth into account we shall 
easily see where it is well to apply our energy. It is 
useless to devise legislative means to persuade a 
civilised man to surround himself by a swarm of young 
barbarians, the fruit of his loins. Civilisation aims 
higher in each generation as it has in the past for an 
example. So what we can do to meet the hordes of 
barbarians which are supposed to’ be threatening our 
Europe is to develop as much as possible the powers 
of our offspring—to raise their individuality, so that 
each one may be worth three others. And a popula- 
tion mediocral in numbers but individually highly 
developed will be able to disperse all the fears that 
rise against us from the statistics of of simple figures.”’ 


But what if “the hordes of barbarians” 
took to developing their powers and increas~ 
ing their individuality? The task is not 
impossible. The ancestors of the modern 
Europeans were once hordes of barbarians. 


Paper-making in India, 


To, our Swadeshi capitalists and . enter- 
prising men and to those who can influence 
our rich men, we commend the following 
important letter written by a paper expert :— 


| To the Editor “Indian Daily News.’’ | 

Sir,--Will it be possible for a modern paper 
mill in India to produce paper at a price not exceeding 
(or less than ) the cheap papers now being imported ? 
Ido not hesitate to answer in the affirmative, and 
probably a better article will be produced for the 
money. 

This desirable result can be obtained by employing 
improved rapid driving machinery which will be cap- 
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able of making a greater width of paper and a far 
greater output than the machines now in use in India 
were constructed to make. 

To make the matter clear it may be well to explain 
that the majority of the machines now in use by the 
Calcutta and up-country mills were built to take wires 
of about go to 96 inches and the customary rate of 
speed at which they are driven gives speeds from 200 
to 250 feet per minute, or a monthly output of ap- 
proximately 120 to 150 tons per mensem per machine. 

The most modern improved paper making machines 
now in use in England, America and on the Continent 
are on a much larger scale, being constructed to take 
a wire up to 152 inches width, or more, and can be 
driven at a much increased speed, from between 300 
to 400, and even up to 550 feet per minute | 

The comparison of cost of paper produced by the 
machines described (the modern versus the older 
pattern.) shews an astonishing reduction of cost and 
clearly demonstrates how it is now possible for paper 
makers in other parts of the world to undersell us in 
our own markets. 

It is easy to realise the enormous advantage up-to- 
date paper making machinery must necessarily possess 
over the older machinery of the last century. Let it 
be considered what results are being effected by 
modern improved printing machinery. We need not 
look beyond this city for evidences of the advantages 
up-to-date printing machinery is affording. The two 
leading Calcutta daily papers have lately discarded 
their old machines, which have rendered good service 
in the past but have been found unsuited to present 
needs. 

New high speed large improved machines have 
taken their place, with the result that a substantial 
reduction in the prices of newspapers have been pos- 
sible. The public now have the advantage of getting 
their daily literature at half the price (and less) than 
formerly, and have the additional advantage of a better 
printed sheet. Would it have been possible for the 
Indian Daily News to reduce the price of their paper 
to the very moderate figure of 4 anna per copy, but 
for the aid of modern time and labour-saving appli- 


ances? Why should the at least equally important -« 


industry of paper-manufacture be kept so far behind 
the times: when the facilities for obtaining equally 


satisfactory results are available ? 


Over 33,000 tons of paper are being imported into 
India annually, or about double the quantity in ex- 
cess of the existing country mills output. The im- 
ports are increasing steadily year by year at about 20 
percent. This denotes clearly that there is ample 
room for one or more paper mills. One mill in fact 
would hardly suffice to supply even the annual in- 
crease, and could have little effect upon imports. 

The backward state of the paper-making industry 
in India has been a matter of comment in the British 
paper-making journals for years.— Yours, etc. 

M. HARDEMAN PETTITT. 
Calcutta, October 13th. 
~ 


We have heard that it is proposed iné 
certain quarters to establish a paper mill 
financed by Indians with a capital of sixteen 
lakhs of rupees. If the proposers are in 
earnest we would suggest that they should 
get out machinery for dyaking art paper and 
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ordinary coated and calendered paper, too. 
For, we must have Swadeshi paper for the 
reproduction of pictures by the half-tone 
process. And even for ordinary letter-press 
printing the rage in India is all for glazed and 
smooth paper of a dazzling white colour, 
even though it be inferior to paper witha 
rough surface, and hurt the eye, to boot. 
Those who wish to know more of the 
prospects of the paper-making business and 
how young men can obtain training in the 
manufacture of paper, may read the article 
on the “Outlook of the Paper Industry in 
India” by Mr. James Imms, Manager of the 
Upper India Couper Paper Mills, Lucknow, 
published in our last April number. 


Mr. Vincent Smith on the Post-Buddhist 
Era of Indian History. 


The-Rev. C. F. Andrews asked us to add 
a foot-note at the end of the paragraph in 
his article (p. 364) dealing with Post- 
Buddhist Art and Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
criticism. But as his letter enclosing the 
foot-note reached us after the article had 
been printed, we insert it here. 

“Personally I find myself less and less able to 
accept Mr. Vincent Smith’s wholesale condemnation 
of the Post-Buddhist Era of Indian History. I believe 
it will be largely modified by future historians. That 
there was ‘degradation and decadence’ in Govern- 
ment is probably true; but to use these words of the 
period is absurd! With regard also both to literature 
and religion the record is by no means so ‘melancholy’ 
as Vincent Smith affirms. While the highly organized 
life of the State declined, the life of the common people 
during these centuries was imaginative, inventive and 
“artistically vigorous.” 


Indian students at home and abroad. 


Of late the bureaucracy here and in 

England have expressed a desire to make 
our students the very pink of perfection—of 
course, according to bureaucratic ideas. As 
we cannot honestly believe that the bureau- 
cratic desire has nothing to do with a 
determination to nip in the bud the nascent 
political consciousness and civic courage of 
the people, we cannot discuss the official 
schemes as if they were nothing more than 
genuine attempts to do good to our students. 
"We can never welcome any plans which do 
not frankly and unreservedly include patrio- 
tism as a chief factor in the formation of 
the character of students. 

In the latest Bombay educational circular 
Sir George Clarke speaks as if our students 
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were orphans whom Englishmen were giving 
a free education, the money spent being 
brought from England. Whereas it is our 
money which Government are spending for 
the education of our boys and girls,—and 
that in a most niggardly manner. 


"Sons and Daughters of India, 


Mrs. Annie Besant’s orders of “Sons of 
India” and “ Daughters of India,” with the 
motto “I serve” are far better than any 

2 «4° 
oficial plan that we know of for guiding 
the feelings and energies of students into 


right channels. 
Sons and Daughters 
follows :— 


The pledges which the 


have to take are as 


PLEDGE FOR PLEDGED MEMBERS. 


Sons or Inp1a PLEDGE. 


I promise to treat as Brothers 
Indians of every religion and 
every province, 

TO make Service the domi- 
nant Ideal of my life. 

And therefore: 

To seek the public good 
before personal advantage ; 

To protect the helpless, de- 
fend the oppressed, teach the 
7 donee raise the down-trod- 

en; 

To choose some definite line 
of public usefulness and to 
labor thereon ; 

To perform every day at least 
one Act of Service ; 

TO pursue our ideals by law- 
abiding methods only ; 

To be a good citizen of my 
municipality or ‘district, my 
province, the Motherland, and 
the Empire. 

To all this I pledge myself, 
in the presence of the Supreme 
Lord, to our Chief, our Brother- 
hood and our Country, that | 
may be a true Son of India. 


POPP e eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ey 


It is an honorable obligation 
on the part of every member, 
pledged and unpledged, to re- 
peat daily the chain of Union, 
as follows: 

May the One Lord of the 
Universe, worshipped under 
many names, pour into the 
hearts of the Brothers and 
Sisters of this Order, and 
through them into India, the 
Spirit of Unity and of Service. 


DAUGHTERS oF INDIA 


PLEDGE. 


I promise to do all in my 
power to promote harmony 
between the people of every 
religion and every province. 

To make Service the domi- 
nant Ideal of my life. 

And therefore : 

To be ready to make sacrifices 
for the public good. 

To train the younger mem- 
bers of the household in true 
piety and patriotism ; 

To endeavor to restore the 
ancient Indian ideal of the 
woman as counsellor and co- 
worker with her husband in 
his labors for the public good ; 

TO serve in all ways possible 
tome the Motherland and the 
Empire. 

To all this I pledge myself, 
in the presence of the Supreme 
Lord, to our Chief, our Brother- 
hood and our Country, that I 
ae be a true Daughter of 
ndia. 


Itis an honorable obligation 
onthe part of every member, 
pledged and unpledged to re- 
peat daily the Chain of Union, 
as follows: 

May the One Lord of the Uni- 
verse, worshipped under many 
names, pourinto the hearts of 
the Brothers and Sisters of this 
Order, and through them into 
India, the Spirit of Unity and 
of Service. 


PROMISE FOR UNPLEDGED MEMBERS. 
. PROMISE, 


I promise to treat as Brothers Indians of every religion and 
every province and to perform every day at least one Act of 


Service. 


We are not disposed to pick holes in 


these solemn and sacred pledges, with every 
one of which we are in hearty sympathy. 
But we should be untrue to our feelings if we 
were to omit one word of comment ona point 
that has caused a chill in our mind. Mrs. 
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Annie Besant is an English woman and an 
Imperialist. It is natural for her and for 
persons of her race and way of thinking to 
be proud of and feel enthusiasm for the 
Empire. Such is not the case with us. We 
know how India’s sons and India’s money 
have been freely used in building up the 
Empire. We know also that the Empire 
has not spent a pice for India that is not 
India’s own. No student of current events 
need be told how Indians are treategl in 
British Colonies,—treated literally as worse 
than cats and dogs. Think of a man like 
Mr. Gandhi of whom all India is proud, 
and his heroic brethren, breaking 
stones or working with pick-axes in the 
public streets of Volksrust with felons, for 
the offence of being Indians! Those 
pick-axes dig into our hearts! We could 
wish Mrs. Annie Besant had spared us the 
mention of the Empire ina sacred pledge 
meant to evoke enthusiasm. 


Wirs. Annie Besant on the Extremists. 


Mrs. Annie Besant takes the whole ex- 
tremist party to task (in the first article in 
“Sons of India” for October) as 1f she were 
the headmistress of a school where many of 
the leading men of India were naughty pupils. 
Mrs. Annie Besant says: “I have nought now 
to do with politics.’ The mistake she 
makes of thinking that every extremist is an 
actual or a possible bomb-thrower, shows 
that she has indeed nothing to do with Indian 
politics. We, for our part, do not know the 
exact definition of extremism. It is said 
that extremists want absolute independence 
(as many would do, if it could be had). But 
Mr. Tilak told Mr. Nevinson long ago that 
he would be content with the colonial form 
of self-rule. And Mr. Tilak is said to be the 
ablest leader of the extremist party. Mr. 
Khaparde is another extremist. He is 
stated, in “India”, to be in favour of colo- 
nial seli-rule. On the other hand Mr.,Bipin 
Chandra Pal continues to preach absolute 
freedom. Another mark of extremism is 
said to be the giving up of “mendicant” 
methods, and of association with officials 
and official measures. But here, too, notable 
exceptions will occur to every reader of 
Indian newspapers. On the other hand, we 


know of moderates whose whole being’ 


recoils from the thought of seeking for any 
official favours, private or public. So there 
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is extremism and extremism. As for Service 
of the kinds mentioned in the pledge, Mrs. 
Besant has probably heard the names, for 
instance, of Lala Lajpat Rai and Babu 
Aswini Kumar Datta, who are both said to 
be extremists. It will be a proud day for 
the Theosophical Society and for the orders 
of Sons and Daughters of India when they 
shall have done as much actual service to 
India of the kinds mentioned in the pledge, 
as these two men and their co-workers have 
done. Mrs. Annie Besant is an old lady, 
very learned and very wise ; but still’ indis- 
criminate and ignorant scolding does not 
become her. She and every other foreign 
well-wisher of India (we do not mean any 
offence, or any disrespect to them) will do 
well to remember that they cannot possibly 
love India more than even the most mis- 
guided party of Indian patriots. 

Mrs. Annie Besant says that for India 
independence “probably will not, and should 
not come, for the higher ideal is Federation 
of nations and mutual dependence, rather 
than isolated independence, and to this the 
more advanced nations are tending.” We 
accept the higher ideal of Federation of na- 
tions foreshadowed in Tennyson’s ‘Locksley 
Hall’; but there can be Federation and 
mutual dependence only between free national 
units, not between a dominant and a subject 
people; just as there can be friendship bet- 
ween two men standing on a footing of 
equality, but not between a man and his beast 
of burden. Moreover, no people can be called % 
a nation unless they are perfectly autonomous. © 
So true Federation can come only after the 
attainment of autonomy and, therefore, of 
nationhood. : 


Partition and Conspiracy against the 
Crown. 


In opening the case against Mr. Aurobind 
Ghose and others, Mr. Norton wanted the 
Judge to extend the time of the alleged con- 
spiracy against the King Emperor backwards 
to the 16th of October of 1905, that is to say, 
to the date of the Partition of Bengal. This 
is a clear admission on the part of the Exe. @ 
cutive Government that the Partition had® 
as a matter of history much to do with the 
origin of the allegéd anarchist movement 
in Bengal, though it need not have been 
so; whereas in some of.their speeches some of 
the highest Government officers have stated 
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in so many words that the unrest in Bengal 
was not due to any acts of omission or com- 
mission on the part of Government, but was 
due to the innate and uncaused mischiev- 
ousness and wickedness of “the agitators.” 


Corporal Cullen not punished. 


Corporal Cullen who shot dead Lachman 
Das has not been punished by the Chief 
Court of Lahore, as the jury by a majority 
of 8 to x held that Cullen was insane. 
Taking the most favourable view of his case 
on the evidence before the jury, it could 
only be said that the man became or pre- 
tended to have become insane after killing 
Lachman, as well he might. 

Such cases have long ceased to surprise the 
Indian public. They take them to be as in- 
evitable as the mortality from plague, famine, 
the ravages of wild animals, &c. Government 
is probably powerless to deal with the evil. 
But perhaps the Heart of the Universe has 
not become callous or unsound. 


The Partition Celebration in Calcutta. 


Dark are the workings of the human 
heart. And so we cannot read the motives 
of the Police in trying their best to prevent 
a meeting of the people of Calcutta on last 
Partition day. The people.received suffici- 
ent provocation fora breach of the peace, 
but did not quarrel with the police. The latter 
made heroic preparations by arming them- 
selves, with revalvers, rifles and other wea- 
pons, in the event of a fight with a populace 


deprived even of their sticks or lathis. Wonder- 


ful heroism! For the people were really still 
left with many weapons of offence, such as 
their umbrellas, their hands, their legs, their 
teeth, and, in case they wanted to strangle one 
another, their handkerchiefs and other pieces 
of cloth. We confess we are afaid a day may 
come when we may be deprived of our umbrel- 
las. But as Englishmen area practical people, 
not ambitious of attaining what is ideally 
perfect, we are perfectly confident they will 
never insist on making ideally inoffensive 
citizens of us,—sans teeth, sans hands, sans 


= legs, sans clothes, 


# if the police feel that they must fight some- 
body, let them choose some armed enemy, 
say, a well-armed gang of dacoits. While 
dacoities multiply in all provinces, it is a 
sorry sight to see the “guardians of peace” 
keeping themselves armed to fight, if need 
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be, a peace-loving thoroughly disarmed 
people, who never fought in their lives and 
never will. 

The Partition Demonstration was grander 
and more successful this year than any 
previous one. Hundreds of meetings were 
held ia Mufussil towns and villages. More 
than a hundred thousand people took part 
in it in Calcutta. When Babu Surendranath 
Banerji rose to speak on the top of a carriage, 
he was supported on one side by Mr. Sara- 
dindu Narayan Ray, M. A. of Dinajpur, a 
scion of an aristocratic family, and on the 
other side by a coolie,—a happy augury. 
And it was a spontaneous incident,.no pre- 
arranged theatrical device. This was not 
the only sign to show that the national 
demonstration had touched all sections of 
the people. The common shop-keeping, 
artisan and labouring population of Calcutta 
had their own processions, singing songs of 
their own composition. 

Some persons are of opinion that a meet- 
ing ought to have been held on the pro- 
hibited private grounds at or after the hour 
laid down in the official orders for its closing, 
thus putting them to a test. That they ought 
to be put to the test admits of no question. 
But we think, as, in India lives being held 
cheap, a defiance of the official orders would 
have led to a panic in sucha large and 
unarmed crowd, and to firing on the crowd, 
the organisers of the demonstration did well 
in avoiding a collision with the police. 
Perhaps we take this view on account of 
our timidity. Whatever the reason may be, 
we do not think that bravado is courage, or 
that courage is everything in the work of 
national regeneration, or that courage 1s 
displayed by a leader in unnecessarily 
jeopardising the lives of his disarmed and 
peace-loving followers. Moreover, from a 
little incident, of which we were eye-witnesses 
and which we will not narrate, it did 
not seem to us that the people were 
“spoiling” for a fight. If the leaders do not 
test the legality of the orders by breaking 
them by holding a meeting of persons who 
will not be panic-stricken, or in some other 
way, they will certainly be to blame. In 
the meantime, no leader stands in the way 
of any critic getting up and addressing a 
meeting in any prohibited place after 
the prohibited hour. Nothing is easier 
in Calcutta than to drawa pretty large 
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audience of an evening in some of the public 
squares to listen to any amount of sense or 
nonsense that any one may like to talk. 

Government cut a sorry figure on Parti- 
tion Day on account of the anxiety dis- 
played by the executive authorities to pre- 
vent a meeting by hook or by crook.* This 
was certainly not the way to rally the 
Moderates, as the Bengalee puts it. But we 
forget that in Bengal there is no Moderate 
party in the sense in which that term is 
understood in the United Provinces, Bombay 
and Madras. 

The upshot of the whole affair is that 
Bengal will never accept the Partition as a 
settled fact and be reconciled to it. We 
are a very mild and sentimental people. 


But we hope we possess tenacity of purpose 
as well. 


Political Goals, 


In this number we print two articles; one 
pleading for colonial self-rule, the other for 
absolute independence. But the immediate 
work to be done and the method to be 
adopted, are practically the same, according 
to both the writers. It does not indicate the 
possession either of genuine patriotism or 
of practical political capacity, to be fighting 
for remote goals, “shadows” as a very distin- 
guished ‘‘extremist” leader called them in 
private conversation with us,—when the 
work that lies immediately to our hands 
is the same. The raising of the question 
of the goal was, in our opinion, unfortunate, 
so far as the Congress is concerned. But 
as it has been raised, those who cannot 
honestly accept colonial self-rule as the final 
goal, cannot attend the convention to be 
held in Madras during next Christmas week. 
If another political conference meets else- 
where at the same time, those who are for 
a real National Congress cannot join that 
assembly too. 


There may be a political science in the 
abstract, but the art of politics has to do 
with concrete facts and circumstances. 
There is no doubt a place in politics for 
idealists and dreamers, but practical men, 
too, have their uses, we hope. The practi- 
cal politician must go on taking what he 
wins or gets, while continually working 
or pressing for more. There is no finality 
in politics. As for methods, organiza-~ 
tions like the Congress must needs 
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adopt strictly legal methods. It has always 
done so. Its history and personnel area 
better guarantee for the legality of its future 
work than a paper constitution. Ifany one 
thinks, the law cannot be obeyed, he may 
break it at his own risk. If the majority 
of Indian politicians ever come to think 


that lawful agitation is useless, the Congress 5 


must then necessarily break up. 

The unexpected may happen any day. 
But in the ordinary course of events, we do 
not think the youngest “Conventionist” can 
hope to see India possessed of colonial self- 
rule within his life-time, by means of 
making speeches, protesting, petitioning and 
passing resolutions. Is there any use then 
in trying to make one’s goal binding on 
posterity? If there be any desire to do so, it 
cannot be a wise one; for posterity will 
use their intellects and not ours, to decide 
what they ought to strive for, with reference 
to the circumstances then existing. If there 
be no such desire, why perpetuate a division 
in our camp by speaking of any goal or 
object atall? ‘The Congress could do with- 
out any such statement for more than two 
decades. It is true the political condition 
of the country has changed. But have the 
political bodies in the different provinces 
altered their constitutions or made new state- 
ments of objects owing to the presence of 
new political facts? Ifit be sought to lull the 
suspicion or disarm the opposition of the 
bureaucracy by this means,—we hope there 
is no such vain desire—the attempt is futile, 
For: (1) many “Conventionists” openly staté 
that they accept the colonial goal, without 
concealing their desire to take the next step, 
if and whenever possible ; (2) the bureau- 
cracy like the colonial goal almost as much 
as they do absolute autonomy; (3) Vis- 
count Morley has told us that as the Cana- 
dian fur-coat can not suit us, we need not 
have any coat of self-rule at all, that all 
Indian politicians are crying for the moon, 
and that as far as his Lordship’s imagina- 
tion can peer into the abysmal depths of the 
future, he can see nothing but absolutism 
for India. As for lawfulness, a Congres 
~vithout a declared goal is as lawfulas witita 
colonial one, provided its methods are lawful. 
It is a mistake to think that Government. 
would do more for us if we dissociated our- 
selves from a particular party, than they did 
when there were ne wares The nominal 
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recognition which the moderates are receiv~ 
ing is undoubtedly due to the existence 
of the extremist party. Official protests and 
denials notwithstanding, we cannot but 
believe that if the Liberal Ministry give us 
any rights at all, their bestowal has been or 
will be hastened by the signs of impatience 
_ already displayed by the ‘people. Nor 
--should the extremists think that they have 
a monopoly of patriotism, political wisdom, 
sincerity and courage. When the history 
of the building of the Indian National 
Edifice comes to be written, it will probably 
be found that all parties and sub-parties 
have contributed their share of labour and 
materials in varying proportion, and that 
all have made mistakes more or less serious, 


Should the gentle reader now ask us with 
unfailing courtesy, “What is yeur goal, 
Mr. Facing-both-ways ? What are your prin- 
ciples?” we would humbly answer : “Ever- 
expanding freedom, that is our goal, if 
goal it be. We believe in taking the 
next step, big or small, honestly, and in 
co-operation with all who are prepared to 
advance, slowly or rapidly, by all legitimate 
means.” 


re 


The Demoralisation of the Punjab. 


In his last published letter before his de- 


parture to England Mr. Lajpat Rai com- 
mented sadly on the demoralisation of the 
Punjab. The Punjab is associated in the 
* public mind with martial valour. Not only 
at home but also abroad, the Sikhs and other 
éPunjabis like them, seem to lord it over 
others by their martial bearing. The con- 
trast between the appearance of the Sikh 
police in a Chinese town and that of the 
native Chinese in the two photographs repro- 
duced in this number ts striking, though the 
Chinese as a nation are independent. It is 
not exactly an example of the sneak at 
home being the bully abroad. For the Sikhs 
and some other Punjabi soldiers are every- 
where among the bravest of the brave. 
What then is the cause of the degeneration 
of which Mr. Lajpat Rai complains? Per- 
» haps strength of mind, moral courage, or 
#rce of character does not necessarily co- 
exist with the physical courage that goes to 
make a good animate fighting machine. 


An absurd Cartoon. 
We reproduce elsewhere from a German 
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paper a cartoon relating to the political 
situation in Bengal. The name given to itis 
“England and the i-engal Tiger.” Now all 
who have seen a Bengali and a Bengal Tiger 
know that there is no resemblance between 
the two either internal or external, except 
inthe name. Generations of Anglo-Indians 
have praised us for our mildness. And “the 
tiger qualities’ have been specially claimed 
by the Pioneer as belonging to the British 
race. The Executive and the Police are 
daily “tightening their grip upon us. All 
the efforts of the Police 1n two provinces 
have resulted in the arrest of only 37 alleged 
anarchists, and their guilt has still to be prov- 
ed. Why then this absurd cartoon? It is, 
we think, due to the baseless and exag- 
gerated telegrams sent home by some Anglo- 
Indian newspaper correspondents and by 
Reuter’s agency regarding actual or inci- 
pient rebellion in Bengal. The cartoon re- 
presents the Britisher as originally seated 
securely on the back of the beast. Then 
the animal gets up and shakes him off heels 
over head. What an absurdity! But the 
German cartoonist is not to blame. He 
only took the Anglo-Indian telegrams appear- 
ing in the British yellow press as sober truth. 
He did not know how fiction grew luxuriantly 
in tropical Anglo-India. Or perhaps he ob- 
tained the picture by telepathy. 


Dhurandhar’s ‘‘Dewali in Bombay.” 


“This picture represents how many Hindu 
ladies in Bombay decorate their houses for 
the Dewali festival. The artist tells us that 
on this occasion “in Bombay the front space 
of every Hindu house is decorated by the 
ladies with drawings composed of geome- 
trical patterns in various colours. The 
custom of drawing these patterns is peculiar 
to the ladies of the Bombay Prabhu caste, 
that is, every girl in the house isa born artist 
for such drawings. She is not required to 
receive any lessons for these.” The original 
of thi€ picture is in the Jaipur Museum, ac- 
quired by purchase from the artist in 1896. 


The Hyderabad Disaster, 


The terrible catastrophe which overtook 
Hyderabad last month serves as a reminder 
to us how powerless we are against the 
forces of nature. 

Weare glad to find that the Hyderabad 


Government has proved itself equal to the 
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occasion by the prompt and generous mea- 
sures of relief and sanitation that it has 
adopted. Many Indians and Europeans dis- 
tinguished themselves by heroically rescuing 
persons in imminent danger of death. 


Bombay givers. 


Bombay is famous for her givers. Some 
of the latest princely donations are, ro lakhs 
given by Mr. Jacob Sassoon for the proposed 
Central Science Institute at Bombay, 
jewellery worth about 12 lakhs given by 
Miss Framji Dinshaw Petit for a Parsi Girls’ 
Orphanage, and 4 lakhs given by Mr. 
Chinubhai Madhowlal of Ahmedabad fora 
branch Institute for the teaching of Science 
to be established in that city. May we have 
such noble givers all over India! 


The Coming Reforms, 


We must not prejudge Viscount Morley’s 
reforms before we know definitely what they 
are going to be, nor be buoyed up with the 
hope that they must be something worth 
having. But we think some remarks may 
be made on the vague outline given in the 
official communique on the subjett. It seems 
that the legislative councils will consist of 
more members than now and that the admi- 
nistrators will be required to defend their 
actions and measures in actual debate. A 
debating club ona grand scale has become a 
desideratum no doubt; as on account of 
official nervousness school and college 
debating clubs have become very dull. 
But in addition to enlarged and really 
representative councils, the public really 
want two. things as a first step: I. 
(2) control over some tax, however 
trivial, and over some item of expenditure, 
however small and unimportant; (6) 
control over legislation in some depart- 
ment, however unimportant: IJ. a guaran- 
tee that the reforms will be progressive 
and that there will be no  retrogression, 
as there has been in many instances in 
recent years. The rights mentioned in I. 
(a) and (b) may be given by laying down 
that in the matters referred to therein the 
voice of the majotity of the non-official 
Indian members shall prevail. Unless this 
is done, more interpellations with evasive, 
or snubbing replies and fuller opportunities 
of debate will only irritate the people the 
more. 
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The Turkish Crisis. 


The arrival of fresh telegrams every day 
serves to change the aspect of affairs in the 
“Near East.” But one thing remains un- 
changed,—the grasping and selfish character 
of some of the European powers. We can 
understand Bulgaria’s desire to be free; if 
they did not want to be free, the Bulgarians 4 
would write themselves down as imbecile ~ 
asses or sneaking and self-seeking knaves. 
But we do not understand her attempt 
to cheat Turkey in the matter of the 
tribute or as regards the railway line she 
has seized. Still less. defensible is Austria’s 
action in annexing Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. As the Turks have become free, 
these two States might have justly claim- 
ed freedom, but a third party should 
not exploit the situation. Nor do we un- 
derstand what Just cause has arisen to give 
Russia or any other country the right to, 
claim that its navy must be allowed to pass 
through the Dardanelles. Perhaps the 
Turkish crisis furnishes the latest illustration 
of the superiority of European international 
morality. 


& Ram Brahma Sanyal. 


The late Rai Ram Brahma Sanyal Baha- 
dur, C. M. Z. S., Superintendent of the 
Zoological Gardens at Alipore, was not 
known to many even of his educated fellow- 
countrymen. But he was a man whose place 
in the nation will literally remain vacant for 
many a year to come. He was a self-made_ 
man. Aman of sterling worth and wide: 
reaching sympathies, he possessed a know- 
ledge of his subject (Zoology) which was 
unrivalled im Bengal and perhaps in all 
India. Among his notable works are “A 
Hand-book of the Management of animals 
in captivity in Bengal,” and “Hours with 
Nature.” He possessed an extensive know- 
ledge of other allied subjects, too. Pundit 
Sivanath Sastri, leader of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, was a friend of the deceased 
gentleman for the last 34 years. He told 
us on the day of Mr, Sanyal’s death, that 
one would look in vain for any fault in@ 
the character of the deceased. Frord 
Pundit Sastri, too, we learned that Mr. Sanyal 
was a swadeshist so long agoas the year 
1874, and went to the length of wrapping 
pieces of cloth round, his feet, as stockings 
were then all of forgign make. He took 
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great personal and practical interest in the 
education and elevation of the so-called 
“untouchable” classes, having been one of 
the leading supporters of the mission to the 
Namasudras in Narail. A more loving 
heart it would be hard to find than that 
of Mr. Sanyal, whose love embraced all the 
dumb creatures, including venomous reptiles, 
7 keptin the Zoological Gardens. A more 
honest thinker we have not known. He 
broke with the “orthodox” Hindu community 
early in life on account of his reforming 
zeal, but for years did not join the Brahmo 
Sama}, as he could not accept some of the 
doctrines of that body, all the while reckon- 
ing among his dearest and most esteemed 
friends many of its leading men. We feel 
that we have not been able to do justice 
to his personality. In him Bengal has lost 
a jewel of a man. 


Maharaja Suryakanta Acharya. 


The late Maharaja Suryakanta Acharya 
of Mymensingh was a man of princely 
charity, great business capacity and remark- 
able public spirit. But what distinguished 
him above other men of his class was his 
courage. We do not mean the physical 
courage and strong nerves which made him 
a great shikari, but that rarer form of 
courage which enabled him to stick to his 
political principles in spite of the alternate 
threats and persuasions of such an autocrat as 


» Lord Curzon, not to speak of those of lesser 


officials. He took active partin anti-Parti- 
«.. tion demonstrations and helped the swadeshi 
cause by his influence and by pecuniary 
assistance. Many a poor young man owes 
his education in India and abroad to the 
Maharaja’s liberality. He had some great 
faults, but this is not the time to dwell on 
them. 


The Naini Tal Sanitary Conference. 


The Sanitary Conference which held its 
sittings at Naini Tal for a fortnight in Sep- 
tember last, did its work with great 
thoroughness and business capacity. No- 
thing bearing directly on the sanitation of 


‘* urban and rural areas seems to have escaped 


‘its attention. The Conference has decided 
that the appointments of health officers 
in municipalities should be open to Euro- 
peans or Indians, preference being given 
to Indians. As the highest salaries would 
range from Rs. 300 fo Rs. 500, and private 


f 
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practice would be strictly prohibited, there 
is small chance of getting competent Eu- 
ropeans for these appointments. So, apart 
from the question of principle, we think it 
would have been better to confine the 
choice to Indians. “English qualifications 
are at present necessary” for these posts, 
we do not know why. Is it true that all 
British universities, hospitals or medical 
schools give better education than our uni- 
versifies? We trow not. And if it be true, it 
is not exactly creditable to Government 
not to maintain even four up-to-date Medical 
Colleges in this vast Indian Empire. 

The factors that bear indirectly upon 
sanitation are perhaps the most important. 
We mean the material and educational 
condition of the people. When people are 
well-fed, they can resist many diseases due 
to insanitary surroundings. And sanitary 
improvements in the people’s homes, sur- 
roundings and style of living presuppose 
the possession of means to effect them. 
Without education people cannot know and 
observe the rules ofhealth. All these things 
require to be attended to. 


Malaria in the Panjab. 


After unmanning Lower Bengal and 
Bihar malaria has been spreading gradually 
to Upper India. There has been great pre- 
valence of malarial fever in the United Prov- 
inces during the present season. But, per- 
haps, it has been committing the most ap- 
palling ravages in the Panjab. As a 
sample we take from The Tribune the fol- 
lowing figures relating to Amritsar, a city 
which has a population of 162,000 :~—~ 


Oct. § 71 Malaria deaths out of 94 
» 2 96 ” ” ” 115 
3} 3 I05 Bd y} 3 128 
a} 4. 102 3? 1) v1? 118 
ny 35 7O ” ” n 122 
fi (0° TIO" Sy oe ai 129 
” 7 107 ” yy ” 125 
5 E41 i + ” 130 


We’ do not think the mortality from 
plague has been anywhere in India higher 
than this;—-at any rate that is our im- 
pression. 

What is the cause of this sudden epi- 
demic of malaria? The insanitary con- 
ditions could not have been of sudden 
growth. They must have been in existence 
for a decade at least. We are not medical 
experts, but may still be allowed to venture 
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an opinion. We think chronic want has 
been gradually lowering the vitality of the 
people in thé affected tracts. Now it has 
reached a point when it can no longer resist 
the inroads of disease. Sanitary 1mprove- 
ments are no doubt of immediate inportance 
but a permanent improvement in the health 
of the people can never be expected unless 
they are better fed. 


Modern religious neutrality of the 
State in Ancient India. , 


In his presidential address at the third In- 
ternational Congress for the History of Re- 
ligions, which met in September last at 
Oxford, Sir Alfred Lyal is reported to have 


said :— 

Up to the sixteenth century it was universally held, 
by Christianity and by Islam, that the State was bound 
to enforce orthodoxy ; conversion and the suppression 
or expulsion of heretics were public duties. Unity of 
creed was thought necessary for national unity. | 

With the two great religions of the East it was 
different. In Eastern Asia, beyond the pale of Islam, 
there were no religious wars such as tore the West. 
They were unknown, the president believed, until 
Islam invaded India. It may be true that the rule of 
Asoka was influential in determining the progress of 
Buddhism, but the rule of the East was that the State 
did not make itself responsible for the propagation of 
one form of faith, it was concerned with its own civil 
and moral order, and was content that different faiths 
should be held, if they did not conflict with that order. 
“While in Mohammedan Asia the State upholds 
orthodox uniformity, in China and Japan the main- 
spring of all administrative action is political ex~- 
pediency.”” In China, Buddhism, Taoism and Con- 
fucianism are recognised, and only heresies identified 
with sedition and disloyalty are repressed. In Japan, 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Shintoism are tm- 
partially recognised. 

This shows that the modern principle 
that there should not be any established 
state church was practised in Ancient India, 
where the people enjoyed religious freedom 
and practised religious toleration to an ex- 
tent which is unknown in most civilized 
Western countries. In non-religious matters, 
too, the people had many customary rights 
which are statutory in the West and were 


won after great struggles. 
The Parsi loyalty meeting in Bombay. 


With regard to the Parsi loyalty meeting 
held in Bombay The Parsz writes :— 


From amid the noise and turmoil, there certainly 
emerged a distinct voice, audible to those who had ears 
to hear, for the assembly showed ina manner there 
was no mistaking, that they were not so much 
concerned with repudiating any sympathy with 
anarchism (which by itself would be a_ ridiculous 
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proceeding) as that they were resolved to pursue their 
political activities in legitimate paths and to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with those who are working for the 
good of India and who are agitating for the removal 
of India’s ‘‘many and just grievances,’ which have 
caused so much honest discontent in the land. 


The Oriental Review, another influential 
Parsi organ, has written in a similar strain. 
Nobody ought to have expected the go- 
ahead Parsis to take any other than this 
sensible view. 


“Extremism” in England. 


“Hear the other side” is a just rule. 
Hitherto in England only the voice of the 
Indian Moderate party has been heard. It 
is good, therefore, that the other side, too, is 
now getting an opportunity to enlighten 
Britishers regarding the situation in India. 
So reasonable people have already begun to 
see that Extremism has something reason- 
able to say for itself. As a proof we take 
the following extract from the Manchester 
Guardian :— 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal’s analysis of the character 


of the movement now going on in India_will impress 
the candid mind as essentially sound. It is an easy, 


and for certain temperaments, an instinctive motion 


to put all the trouble down to a few interested 
agitators ; but this explanation is ‘too simple and 
mechanical to explain an emotion which is manifestly 
sweeping across India and taking hold upon vast 
masses of the most diverse races and classes. There are 
agitators in India and men with axes to grind—every 
country has such, and every moment throws them up 
-but there is also an idea at work, and it is the 
kinetic, mastering idea for which the statesman looks, 
and with reference to which he shapes his plans. 
The idea which is at work upon the Indian peoples, 
according to Mr. Pal, who has his finger upon their 


’ pulse, is the desire to be Indian, to develop their own 


education and their own industries, and to build up a 
life which shall spring naturally out of their own culture 
and theirown past. Of the Government they ask 
simply that it should keep the peace, but otherwise not 
interpose ; that it should repress violence and crime, 
but otherwise leave them free to move and to grow. 
That the awakening of India should take this form is 
natural and inevitable. We have in the past, with the 
very best of intentions, imposed upon the youth of 
India an educational system wholly European in 
substance and spirit, and the ambition we set before 
it was assimilation to the European. We did not face 
the probability of a revulsion, or work out the possibi- 
lity of putting the knowledge of the West at the disposal 
of India without sapping what was most characteristic 
in indigenous Indian culture. The revulsion has come, 
and with irresistible force; nor should we wish to¥ 
resist it. Wehave no desire to force an alien culture 
and an alien mode of thought upon India. Our desire 
is to put the accumulated science and skill of the West 
at their service, but truly at their service. Tf the 
peoples of India wish that these should be their tools, 
not their tyrants, and that they should work as the 
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Indian spirit moves them, the peoples of India 

will not meet with the opposition of the people of 

England. Repression is in place against the criminal 

and the violent, not against the Nationalist seeking a 
. peaceful evolution. 


Mr. D. E. Wacha on the Science of 
Commerce, 


It was an excellent paper that Mr. D. E. 

' Wacha read last month on the science of 
commerce before the Bombay Graduates 
Association. [t will be news to many peo- 
ple to hear that there is such a thing as the 
science of commerce. But there is really 
such a thing, though its laws are not so 
clearly ascertained and immutably fixed 
as those of the physical sciences. There 
are faculties of science in many Western 
universities. Mr. Wacha passes in rapid 
review some of the questions that this 
science treats of, thus :— 


‘“‘ Active commerce leads to theoretic formulas about 
markets, the laws of supply and demand and so forth. 
Supply means production, and production ultimately 
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resolves itself into agriculture and manufacture. Ma- 
nufactures suggest inventions. Inventions bring us 
to scientific research. And thus inventions become 
themselves a source of wealth. Demand brings us 
to distribution, which necessarily leads to the problems 
of transportation by land and sea, ships, steam-boats, 
railways and, possibly, the aeroplanes. They in them- 
selves are diverse sources of wealth, Then wealth 
brings us back to the old economic problems about 
capital, labour and profits. These in their turn sug- 
gest problems of inter-provincial and international 
trade, international tariffs and international treaties, 
international ethics and theories of foreign and inland 
exchafiges, besides banking, insurance, trusts and so 
forth. Again the protection of merchandise by sea 
brings us to the consideration of problems of mer- 
cantile cruisers, navy, contraband and maritime laws, 
including those of marine insurance. Thus higher 
commercial education has come to signify a system 
which, as Mr. T. A. Stephens says, ‘‘stands in the 
same relation to the life and calling of the manufacturer, 
the merchant and other men of business, as the medi- 
cal schools of the universities to that of the doctor— 
a system that is, which provides a scientific training 
in the structure and organisation of modern industry 
and commerce, and the general causes and criteria of 
prosperity.’ 
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Life of Mahavira, by Manak Chand Faint, B.A. 
Price Rupee one. To be had of the Manager, 
“The Faina Gazette’, Allahabad. 

This isan important publication, giving a concise life 

, of Lord Mahavira, the celebrated founder of the Jaina 

religion. Itis based on a short Gujerati pamphlet 

(which itself was a translation of a Bengali pamphlet) 

\ supplemented by two authoritative Jaina works,* vzz. 

the Kalpa-sutra by Bhadrabahu Svami and Mahavira 

Purana by Sakalakirti. 

Mahavira was long looked upon as a fictitious 
person brought into existence by some dissenters fram 
the Buddhist faith on the analogy of its well-known 
founder Gautama Buddha, until in1884 Dr. Herman 
Jacobi of Bonn declared that ‘‘enough is known of 
him to invalidate the suspicion that he is a sort of 
mythical person invented or set up by a younger sect 
some centuries after the pretended age of their assum- 
ed founder.” During the last twenty-four years 
several other scholars have applied themselves 
assiduously to the study of Jainism and the historicity 
of Mahavira has now been fully established. 

Mahavira was born of a Royal Kshatriya family at 
Kundalapura, a suburb of Vaisali (near modern Muza- 

;ffarpur) on the 13th lunar day of the month of Chaitra 

in the year 599 B.C. 

He had a handsome and symmetrical body and a 
magnetic personality. He wasa man of great courage 
and supreme valour. One day, while playing with his 

* The Kalpa-sutra written in Prakrit is a Svetambara work 

dated at the latest about the second century A.D. The Mahavira 


urana which is written in Sanskrit is a Digambara work of great 
‘popularity, 


friends in the garden of his father, Mahavira saw a 
ferocious elephant coming towards him. All his com- 
panions, boys as they were, being afraid of the impend- 
ing danger, deserted him and ran off. Without losing 
a moment Mahavira went near the elephant, caught 
hold of its trunk with his strong hand and ascended its 
back at once. The Jaina sastras say nothing about 
the kind of education that was imparted to Mahavira. 
But it is stated ‘that he was born endowed with un- 
impeded knowledge and intuition. As a Jina or 
Tirthankara, Mahavira was self-inspired and did not 
want any teacher to give him instruction. The 
Svetambaras say that Mahavira was married to a 
charming princess named Yasoda and had a daughter 
named Anojja, but the Digambaras deny this and say 
that Mahavira was never married and led the life of a 
bala-brahmachari. Wowever he lived as a lay man 
till the thirtieth year of his life when his parents had 
already died. On the tenth lunar day of the month of 
Margasirsa he, with the permission of his brother, re- 
nounced the world distributing his vast wealth among 
his numerous subjects. On leaving his palace he 
was carried in a palanquin to a park known as the 
Sarthi Khanda or Gnatri Shanda. A special throne, 
known as the Pandusila or the five daises placed one 
upon the other, was erected. Mahavira sat on it 
below a sandal tree, took off his ornaments, garlands 
and finery and turned an azagarika or a houseless 
ascetic. He renounced 24 parigrahas or attachments 
and assumed 28 mula-gunas or chief qualities of a 
monk. Then followed a very trying ceremony known 
as the Kesalochana, which required him to pluck out 
his hair in five handfuls with his right and left hands. 
Thereafter he travelled through Kummer, Asthika- 
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grama, Kulapura, Dasapura, Ujjavini, Kausambi and 
other places, practising 22 Parisahas, § Mahavratas, 
5 Samttis, 3 Guptis and 84 Uttaragunas, with a view 
to attaining various kinds of Riddhis and Siddhis. 
At Nalanda he met with Gosala, with whom he _ lived 
for some time, After practising penance for 12 years 
he attained Kevalajxana or supreme, unobstructed and 
absolute knowledge, at a place called Grimbhaka- 
grama near Paresnath hills on the bank of the river 
Rijkul on the 1oth lunar day of the month of Vaisakh 
while he was seated upon a Ratnasila below a Sal 
tree in a squatting position with joined heels, Ma- 
havira was now a Kevalin—an omniscient lord 
comprehending all objects and knowing all conditions 
of the world and thoughts of men. 

He passed the remaining thirty years of his life “in 
teaching his religious system and organising his order 
of ascetics. He began his preaching in the country 
round Kundalapura proceeding thence to Sravasti, 
Vaisasti, Vaisali, Vanijagrama, Rajagriha, Nalanda, 
Mithila, Bhadrika, Alabhika, Paniyabhumi, Papa, etc. 
In Videha he was patronised by Chetaka the ruling 
chief of that country. Kunika, the king of Anga, 
also welcomed the great preacher. Satanika, king of 
Kausambi, paid him great reverence and entered his 
holy order. At Rajagriha king Srenika (Bimbisara) 
became a staunch follower of Mahavira. ' 

On the 15th lunar day of the month of Kartika in 
the year 527 B.C. at a small village called Pava, 7 
miles away from the Behar railway station, this great 
sage reached the goal of his life—he attained 27rvana 
which liberated his soul for ever from the rounds of 
birth and death. 

Mahavira had a large number of followers divided into 
four orders, viz.,, 1. Syamana, monk. 2. Arytka, nun, 
3. Svavaka,lay devotee and 4. Svavika, female devotee. 
The order of monks consisted of 14,000 members divided 
into nine schools called Ganas, each of which was under 
the headship of a teacher called Ganadhara. Indra- 
bhuti Gautama and Sudharma Svami_ were the chief 
of the Ganadharas. The order of nuns is said to 
have consisted of 36,000 members under the headship 
of Chandana, princess of Vaisali. The order of Sra- 
vakas consisted of one hundred and fifty nine thousand 
members with Sankhasataka at their head, while the 
order of Sravtkas consisted of three hundred thousand 
members with Sulasa and Revati at their head. 

The Jaina scriptures embodying the teachings of 
Mahavira are divided into 12 Angas, 14 Anga-bahya- 
sutras, etc. These are said to have been handed down 
by memory for several centuries until they were codi- 
fied in writing, according to the Digambaras, about 57 
A. D., but according to the Svetambaras, in 453 A.D. 

The rovement started by Mahavira embraced per- 
sons of all castes and gave considerable freedom to 
women. But it is very strange that there are‘so little 
traces of it outside India. 

The book under review is written in simple English 
and contains all the ifportant information about the 
founder of an interesting religion which prevails among 
one of the wealthiest classes of people in India. > 

SaTIs CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA. 


: The dramatic development of character, 
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Svarnalata: by the late Dr. T.N. Ganguly. Trans- 
lated into English by D.C. Roy. Second Edition. 
Sanyal & Co., Calcutta. Price Rs. 3. 1906. 


Svarnalata is one of the earliest novels published in 
Bengal, and occupies a niche among works of fiction 
all its own, The English rendering by Mr. D.C. 
Roy, according to competent European and American 
critics, has been well done. The translation is on 
the whole idiomatic and the translator has succeeded 
in preserving much of the interest and spirit of the 
original. Many features of Bengali society as depict- 
edin this story are already on the way to become 
obsolete. It is easy to see that when the story was 


_ written, drunkenness and hypocrisy were more preva- 


lent than they are now, and people had not yet learnt 
to take any interest in the political condition of their 
country. Life was then cast in a serener if a narrower 
mould, and the mind of the average middle class man 
was not sicklied over, with the pale cast of thought. 
and the 
varied action that we find in Bankimchandra, and 
the keen psychological analysis of Rabindranath, are of 
course not to be expected’ in a simple tale of this kind. 
The merit of the story lies in its artless simplicity and 
naturalness. The following extract from the press 
notice published in the Times of ndia deserves quota- 
tion, as showing how the book in its English garb is 
likely to strike the cultured foreigner : 

“The story is avowedly a picture of Hindu 
domestic life, and though the scenes and characters 


are those of Bengal, the sentiments, motives 
and actuating ideas are common to Hindu 
life from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 


Herein lies a peculiarity of Hindu domestic life, 
Behind differences of language, and beyond differences 
of history, there is a common body of ideas and 
associations, which secures for the two hundred millions 
professing this ancient faith an underlying homogenei- 
ty where social and religious matters are concerned..."’ 

These views stiow the essential unity of India. 

The book is printed on cream laid paper, in bold type 
and strong and artistic binding. It is remarkably 
light for its bulk and a careful reading reveals a 
commendably small number of printing mistakes. We 
congratulate the translator and the publishers on having 
brought out a second and revised edition of the book. 


GUZARATI. 


Bal Vinod by Yagannath Fethabhat Raval, Head 
master Municipal School, Bombay. Printed at the 
Tattwa Vivechak Press. Pp. 116. Cloth bound. 
Price 0-5-6. (1908). 


This book is a mixture of many subjects, ranging 
from short simple stories, to arithmetical puzzles in 
verse. The stories are didactic and informative and 
the collection could not have been made unless the 
writer had fora long time been purposely gathering 
his harvest. Little children and even grown up people 
are sure to be able to pass a pleasant half hour 
with this little booklet in their hand. % 


K. M. J. 
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IS ISLAM HOSTILE TO PROGRESS? 


1 


[* disputing and refuting the broad and 
sweeping statement of Lord Cromer as 
to the inelasticity of Islam as a social 
system, my friend Mr. Theodore Morison has 
not only laid the entire Muslim community 
under deep obligation but has shown a 
breadth of vision and a grasp of historical 
facts which is rarely to be found in partisans 
or scholars or statesmen who read the history 
of the past with acquired or inherited pre- 
/ judices. Not until very recent times has 
“ anything like justice been done to Islam 
' or its founder. What the medizeval Chris- 
wtians thought of Mohamed, I have dis- 
“cussed in my “history of Islamic civilisa-~ 
tion,” and it is, indeed, deplorable that even 
cultured writers of modern days are not 
altogether free from- those errors and pre- 
judices which disfigure the pages of mediz- 
val writers. The charges which Lord 
Cromer levels against Islam are only too 
familiar tous. They are the stock-in-trade 
of European writers of either imperfect 
acquaintance or perverse judgment, and 
considering the vast eastern experience of 
Lord Cromer we certainly expected a 
sounder and a more rational opinion from 
him. We are, indeed, not insensible to the 
services rendered to Islam by such English 
writers as Doughty, Robertson Smith, W. B. 
Macdonald, Browne and Nicholson, but there 
is a marked tendency in English writers 
to belittle the importance of Islam, as a 
religious system; nay, even to condemn it 
as hostile to progress, incompatible with 
material adva .cement, and notably incom- 


t 


~~ 


petent to favour the growth of popular and 
constitutional government. This spirit is, 
indeed, remarkable in this age. The erudite 
works of French and German scholars on 
Islamic subjects are accessible to the edu- 
cated public and there is no dearth of 
guides to lead us. Not to speak of the 
monumental work of Von Kremer—Cultur- 
geschichte des Orients—-published some 
twenty-five years ago, which, inspite of 
the manifold activities of modern times, 
still holds its ground as a work of sound 
reasearch, laborious study and deep erudi- 
tion, we have the illuminating studies of 
Goldziher, the massive productions of Well- 
hausen, the charming biography of the 
prophet by Krehl, and an unceasing stream 
of original texts issued from England, 
France, Germany and Egypt. 

Within the last half century the horizon 
of oriental studies has been considerably 
widened ; but strange undoubtedly it 1s that 
antiquated’ errors and unfounded fables, 
libellous fictions and false notions regarding 
Islam and its founder still continue to have 
a tenacious hold on the imagination of 
some western writers. No religious system, 
however exclusive and inflexible, can escape 
the silent changes which each generation 
effects in the popular beliefs, thoughts and 
ideals of life, or can successfully resist the 
mighty confluence of forces working on 
from age to age; destroying, modifying, 
remoulding and adapting social and reli- 
gious systems to the needs and requirements 
of the times. Advancement of knowledge, 
conflict of races, clash of mind with mind, 
contact with foreign culture, consciousness 
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of new wants; these and many other latent 
forces, constantly at work, in the life of 
every nation, imperceptibly modify from age 
to age, social conditions no less than reli- 
gious beliefs. And Islam is no exception to 
this rule, which is writ large in the history 
of humanity. With the conquest of Islam, the 
Muslims found themselves face to face with 
the Byzantine civilisation on the one hand 
and Persian civilisation on the other. The 
entire social system of the Arabs wgs lea- 
vened by Persian luxuries and their court 
life influenced by Persian court etiquette. 
No less profound was the influence of the 
Byzantines. By constant intercourse with 
them, the Arabs learnt their first lesson in dog- 
matic subtleties—an art in which Byzan- 
tine scholarship revelled. In this way alone, 
says Von Kremer, is to be explained the 
remarkable similarity in the main features 
of Byzantine Christianity and Islamic 
dogmatics. Foremost is the enquiry into 
the essence and attributes of God, which 
fills the first place in the writings both 
of the Greek fathers and of the oldest Arab 
theologians. The oldest Arab theologians: 
just as much as the fathers of the Greek 
Church, busy themselves with discussions 
about fate and free-will. In opposition to 
the Western Church, the fathers of the 
Greek Church declared themselves against 
the eternity of the punishment of hell 
and the very same view was taken by the 
oldest theological school of Islam, known as 
the Murji’ah. And = stranger still, Dr. 
Goldziher, in his admirable Muhammedani- 
sche studien, has shown the whole-sale im- 
portations of biblical maxims and even bibli- 
cal phraseology into Muslim traditions. It 
is undoubted that Islam has, in the course of 
its history, undergone changes as great and 
profound as any other religion. This nobody 
would venture to deny. Very correctly, 
indeed, does Mr. Morison say :— 


“A convincing proof that Mohamedan apinion is 
susceptible of change and therefore of reform is to be 
found in the number of sects or heresies into which 
the Islamic world is divided; for what is a heresy but 
an attempt at reform.” 


In this I am in entire agreement with Mr. 
Morison, but Mr. Morison does not deal with 
the real question raised by Lord Cromer; 
namely, is Islam capable of reform, or in 
other words, is Islam so incorrigibly bad 
and so thoroughly averse to progress that 
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no real progress is compatible with its teach- 
ings? This, if 1 correctly apprehend, is the 
real point at issue between the two redoubt- 
able combatants—Mr. Morison and Lord 
Cromer. 

Islam, stripped of its theology, is a per- 
fectly simple religion. Its cardinal principle 
is belief in one God and belief in Mohamed 
as his apostle. The rest is mere accretion 
and superfluity. The Qur’an, rightly under- 
stood and interpreted, isa spiritual guide, 
containing counsels and putting forward 
ideals, to be followed by the faithful, rather 
than a corpus juris civilis to be accepted for 
all time. It was never the intention of the 
prophet—and no enlightened Muslim be- 
lieves that it ever was—to lay down immut- 
able rules, or to set upa system of law which 
was to be binding upon humanity apart 
from considerations of time and place and 
the growing necessities arising from changed 
conditions. The prophet always emphati- 
cally asserted that he wasa man of like 
passions with others, except that he was 
entrusted with a revelation. 

True, for the purposes of order and 
security, and the preservation and main- 
tenance of the new society, created by 
Islam, he laid down rules regulating 
marriage, inheritance and so forth, but these 
rules were mostly of a very elementary 
character, and were intended to meet the 
existing conditions of things. The positiong 
of Mohamed, indeed; was that of a spiritual 
teacher, a prophet, and not that ofa legis- 
lator. In the infancy of human society there 
is but a faint line of demarcation between 
law and religion, the two being inseparably 
connected with each other. With advancing 
civilisation the line becomes clearer and 
sharper, and religion and law become 
separate and distinct. Such was the case 
at Rome and such has been the case at 
Mekka. 

All respect and honour is due to the law 
laid down by Mohamed, but the very fact 
that Muslim jurisprudence grew into a 
stupendous fabric, within an incredibly 
short time, partly by interpretation and 4 
partly by adoption of foreign rules, un- 
mistakably proves that the legislation of 
the prophet of Arabia made no claim to 
finality. It shows, beyond doubt or cavil, 
that the law of the prophet was neither 
wide nor comprehensive enough to cover 
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the newly-arisen conditions of life in which 
Muslims found themselves after their brilliant 
and extensive conquests. Fully conscious 
of this, indeed, were the great jurists of 
Islam, and, but for this, Islamic law would 
have remained fragmentary and insufhcient 
for a highly developed society like that of 
Baghdad or Cairo or Cordova. 

It would be an error to suppose that 
Muslim law—regulating the minutest details 
of life—is entirely based on the Qur'an and 
the Sunnah; it is, to be sure, the creation of 
the great jurists of Islam. 

By far the greatest portion of the Muslim 
law, says Nawawi (one of our famous 
theologians), is the outcome of true enquiry ; 
for the actual passages of the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah have not contributed oven a 
hundredth part to it (p. 235). The Moha- 
medans were fully alive to the necessity of 
modifying their law as time went by. Modi- 
fication of the law, in accordance with the 
spirit of the times and the requirement of the 
age, was one of the most important duties 
of the Nazar-ul-Mazalim (Board for the 
inspection of grievances), one of the finest 
institutions of the Caliphate. It lasted from 
the time of Abdul Malik to that of the 
Caliph Muhtadi, and in connection with this 
institution our great publicist Al-Mawardi 
notes that the President of the Board had to 
decide not according to the letter of the law but 
according to the principles of equity (P. 160). 


And yet Lord Cromer says that “islam, 
speaking not so much through the Qur’an 
as the traditions which cluster round the 
Our’an, crystallises religion “and law into 
one whole, with the result that all elasticity 
is taken away from the social system.” This 
statement of Lord Cromer is entirely belied 
by the history of Islam and is wholly un- 
tenable in the light of well-authenticated 
facts. 


“The epoch of systematisation, sifting discussion 
and glosses, says Von Kremer, followed the unfettered 
love of work and creative energies. Polemical literature 
and voluminous commentaries on old masters poured 
forth in unending streams. They soon began to look 
upon the great doctors of the earlier centuries as men 
, whose works could not be rivalled or surpassed by 
their later successors. They entertained the belief 
that those alone were endowed with the divine gift of 
explaining the revelations and the Sunnah and that 
they alone had known and taught all knowledge more 
than which was wrong to know. And such unrivalled 
masters of sciences and learning, besides the com- 
panions of the prophet and Tabi’un, were the founders 
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of the four schools: Malik, Abu Hanifah, Shafa‘i, and 
Ahmad Ibn Hambal.”’ 

If the Mohamedans chose to follow 
blindly the lead of these great jurists, surely 
it is not the fault of Islam. Islam is no 
more to blame for it than Christianity is to 
blame, for the fierce persecutions committed 
in its name. We now go on to the Moha- 
medan law. 


I. 


Is Mohamedan law fixed and immut- 
able? Is it against Islam to make changes in 
it or to adapt it to modern conditions. The 
prophet, as we have stated, was no legislator. 
He dealt with some pressing questions of the 
day and met them as best he could. Keen- 
sighted as Mohamed was, he fully realised 
that cases would occur, in course of time, 
unprovided for in the Our’an, and it is the 
consciousness of this fact that we find un- 
equivocally expressed in a tradition, not 
to be impeached even by the most orthodox 
Muslim. Tirmidhi, Abu Da’ud and Daramee 
relate that when deputing Ma’dh to Yaman, 
the prophet asked him how he was to judge 
the people. I will judge them according 
to the Book of God, said Ma’dh. Thereupon 
Mohamed asked him: And if you do not 
find it in the Book of God ? Ma’dh replied: 
I will judge according to the precedent of 
the prophet. But once more was he ques- 
tioned by the prophet ‘if there be no such 
precedent?” Rejoined Ma’dh: J will make 
efforts to form my own judgment. This answer 
commended itself to the prophet and he 
rendered thanks to God for the judicious 
opinion of his delegate. 

I will make efforis to form my own judg- 
ment was the significant answer, and let 
the reader bear thisin mind. The prophet 
(it is abundantly clear from this tradition) 
never intended to fetter the exercise of 
private judgment, and the propounders of 
the doctrine of the finality of Mohamedan 
law my be challenged to quote one single 
saying of the prophet, or to cite one single 
passage of the Qur’an, which fetters the 
exercise of private judgment, or prohibits 
legislation to meet altered circumstances. 
Let us, now, examine the history of the 
growth of Mohamedan law. Its most cons- 
picuous feature is the attempt made by the 
founders of the various systems to suit the 
law to the requirements of the age. Moulvi 
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Chiragh Ali, in his admirable monograph 
on “the proposed political, legal and social 
reforms’, mentions no less than nineteen 
founders of the various systems of jurispru- 
dence. These founders never assumed the 
attitude of laying down the law for ever, 
and indeed such an assumption would have 
been wholly untenable. Nay, the Ham- 
bali system of jurisprudence emphatically 
asserts that there should be a Muyjtahid 
in every age. The constituent . elements 
of Mohamedan Law are (1) the Qur'an, 
(2) the traditions of the prophet, (3) the 
Ijma i.e, the consensus of opinion of the 
Mohamedan doctors on a point of Civil or 
Canon Law, (4) Qias i.e, analogy. With 
regare .to the Qur’an it is to be noted that 
deductions have been made from a single 
word or isolated passages,—deductions 
purely fanciful and not infrequently utterly 
unsupported by the language of the text. 
The Ayat-ul-Ahkam (verses dealing with 
law) are supposed to be 200 out of six 
thousand verses of the Qur'an, but a more 
careful scrutiny and a closer observation 
would, perhaps, narrow down such verses 
still more considerably. The next source 
of the Mohamedan Law are the traditions 
of the prophet. It is well-known that the 
traditions were not collected, sifted, or 
arranged, until the third century of the 
Hejira, and the principle on which the 
selection was made cannot but be pronounced 
by us as imperfect and defective to a degree. 
It hardly corresponds to anything approach- 
ing our modern method of criticism. But 
apart from this it is nowhere to be found 
that Mohamed enjoined the collection of the 
traditions, or directed the foundation of the 
municipal law upon the basis of traditions. 
It is impossible for me to deal with tradi- 
tions in general here, or to enter into their 
defects and imperfections. I may be per- 
mitted, however, to refer the reader to the 
masterly examination of the traditions and 
the principles which governed their °collec- 


tion, or the reasons to which most of them _ 


owed their existence, by Dr. Goldziher in his 
scholarly Muhammedanische Studien and to 
the last chapter of Von Kremer’s Cultur- 
geschichte des Orvents (vol. I). Suffice it to say 
that not one out of a thousand traditions 
would stand the test of the canons of 
modern criticism. Then comes Ijma, as 
the third source of Muslim law. But some 
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of the greatest Muslim theologians, as 
Moulvi Chiragh Ali points out (p. xxi), have 
disputed the authority or the binding force 
of Ijma. 

“Shaikh Mohiuddin Ibn Arabi, a Spanish writer of 
great authority and sanctity (d. in 638 A. H.j}; Abu 
Sulaiman Da’ud Dhahiri, a learned doctor of Isphahan 
and the founder of the Dhahirite (Exteriorist) school of 
jurisprudence; Abu Hatim Mohamed bin Habban 
Al Tamimi Al-Basti; generally known as Ibn Habban 
(d 354 A. H.); Abu Mohamed Alilbn Hazm, a 
Spanish theologian of great repute (d. 4oo A. H); and 
according to one report Imam Ahmad Ibn Hambal 
(d 241 A. H.) denounce the authority of any Ijma 
other than that of the companions of the prophet; 
while Ibn Ishaq Ibrahim Ibn Sayyar Al-Nadhdham, 
generally knownas Nadhdham, (d231 A. H) and Ahmad 
bin Hambal, according to another report, deny the 
existence of any [jma whether of the companions or the 
Muslims in general. Imam Malik, the famous legist 
and founder of the second school of jurisprudence, ad- 
mitted the authority of Ijma of the Medinites only and 
not of any one else.”’ ; 

Finally comes the Qias, It means analogic- 
al reasonings based on the Qur’an, traditions 
orljma. It is not, therefore, an independent 
source of law, but rules of law drawn from 
the Our’an, Traditions and Ijma on the basis 
of analogical reasoning. What then is the 
position? The Qur’anic texts dealing with 
law proper are extremely few, and those few 
deal with primitive conditions of society. 
Thelaw evolved from the Traditions can 
scarcely be trusted; since they themselves 
are not sufficiently well-authenticated or 
established according to the canons of 
modern criticism. The binding force of Ijma” 
has been disputed by some and rejected 
by others. And QOids after allis mere private 
opinion, which can claim neither divine 
sanction, nor infallibility, nor finality either. 

If Mohamedan law in the past has 
borrowed from Roman law, and we have 
undoubted traces of it in Islamic Jjurispru- 
dence, what reasonable difficulty can there 
be now in the way of Mohamedans adopt- 
ing and accepting suitable rules of law 
drawn from the more advanced European 
systems? Many rules of Roman law, specially 
those relating to bailment, guardianship, 
wills and procedure, have made their way 
into the Islamic system. In a two-fold | 
manner, says Von Kremer, did the Arabs‘ 
acquire knowledge of those foreign ideas 
which we discover and detect in Muslim 
law: either by daily intercourse with 
subject nations, from which discussions 
on questions of spirittal and temporal laws 
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could not have been absent: or through the 
medium of Rabbinical literature. As to 
the former source, we would draw attention 
to the two jurists—-Auza‘i and Shafa‘i—who 
were both born in Syria, and had, doubtless, 
there become familiar with many of the 
Roman-Byzantine rules of law, surviving 
in the shape of customary laws. To these 
jurists, indeed, we must ascribe those general 
maxims which have been taken from the 
Roman, and bodily incorporated into the 
Muslim law; for instance, the maxim that 
proof lies’ upon the plaintiff (Al Isbat-ul- 
Mudda‘i), the definition of pledge given in 
Abu Shuyj’a, the oldest Shafa‘ite jurist acces- 
sible to us and which literally corresponds 
with the definition of pledge in Roman law 
or the maxim ‘confessus pro judicata, which is 
expressed in the Arab system by Igqrar (legal 
confession). On commercial law were such 
Roman influences most decisive, and this 
fact offers additional proof of the soundness 
of the conjecture hazarded above, that apart 
from booksand the Jewish medium, the Arabs 
gradually and ina certain measure uncon- 
sciously absorbed and assimilated, by con- 
tact with the people among whom the 
Roman Byzantine law obtained, many of its 
guiding principles.” 

And Dr. Goldziher holds that even if we 
had no other positive data to go by, the very 
name given to jurisprudence in Islam from 
the beginning attests the influence of Roman 
law : 


“Tt is called Al-Fikh, reasonableness and those who 
pursue the study of it are designated Fukhaha (singular 
Fakih). These terms, which, as we cannot fail to see, 
are Arabic translations of the Roman (juris) prudentia 
and prudentes, would be a clear indication of one of 
the chicf sources of Islamite jurisprudence, even if we 
had no positive data to prove that this influence 
extended both to questions of the principle of legal 
deduction and to particular legal provisions. Besides 
the positive rules of law drawn from Roman sources 
to meet new social and economic conditions in con- 
quered countries Dr. Goldziher considers that the 
profoundest influence of Roman Law is to be seen in 
the system of legal deduction in Islam. He says: 
But apart from the adoption of legal standards, 
Roman Law exercised a notable influence upon the 
legal thought of the new intruders into a country 
whose jurists had been trained in the scientific juris- 
prudence of the school of Berytus. The influence 
exercised by the Roman legal methods on the system 
of legal deduction in Islam is a more important factor 
in the history of Muslim civilisation than even the 
direct adoption of particular points of law. By what 
systematic rules or devices can deductions be drawn 
from positive laws written or traditional which shall 
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apply to newly arising cases at law and to the decision 

of legal questions for which the positive law provides no 

answer? In dealing with this juridical problem the 

Arab Fukhaha took their stand entirely upon the 

instruction they had gained from circles familiar with 

the work of Rome in the domain of Law. The 

dualism of written Law (Arabic Nazz) and unwritten 

Law is a mere reflection of the Leges scriptae 
and Seges non scriptae. Just so, about half-a- 

century before, the Jewish jurists (a word which in 
its legal application is likewise a translation of the 
Roman term jzvisprudentes) had been moved by 
their intercourse with the Romans to make the hitherto 
unrecggnized distinction between tora she-bitche thab 
or written law and the tova she-be’al peh or oral 
law. The application of principles and rules bor- 

rowed from the methodology of Roman jurisprudence 
first made it possible to extend the limited legal 

material supplied by the Qur’an and the old deci- 

sions which were accepted as the basis of the law, 

to the other departments of juridical activity, of 
which these authorities had had no prevision. The 

ratio legis (illa), the principle of presumption, was, 
applied to analogies (Qias) in words and things 4 
nay, just as Roman legal practice gave great weight to 

the opinio prudentium in legal deduction, so the Islamic 

prudentes assumed the prerogative of an authorita- 

tive subjective opzmio; for Ra’y as it is called in 

Arabic, is a literal translation of the Latin term. Of 

all these principles (which are not exhausted by the 

examples just cited) none more strikingly demons- 

trates the profound influence of Roman law on the 

development of legal opinion in Islam than that which 

is known in Arabic Maslaha or tstilah, t.e., the public 

weal and regard for the same. The significance of 

this principle lies in the license it grants to the inter- 

preter of the law to apply the legal standard in the 

manner best fitted to serve the public weal and 

interests.. Here we recognize the Roman standard 

of the ztilitas publica which gives the interpreter 

of the law the right by interpretation, an application 

to wrest a plain and unambiguous law into something 

quite different from its original meaning, in the 

interests of the public weal.” 


lam well aware that the extreme wing 
of the orthodox party will scarcely subs- 
cribe to the opinion [have put forward; 
but their acceptance or condemnation, 
approval or disapproval of my view, cannot 
affect the historical and juridical aspect 
of this question. Even so close and cir- 
cumspect an author as Moulvi Abdul Ali, 
surnamed Bahr-ul-‘ulum, in his commentary 
on the Musszllum-us-Subut, writes as fol- 
lows :-— 


“Some people consider that [ytzhad fil Madhad, 
relative independence in legislation, was closed after 
the death of Allama’i Nasafi and [jtthad Mutlag or 
absolute independence had become extinct since the 
four Jmams. These men have gone so far as to make 
it incumbent on Muslims to follow one of these Jams. 
This is one of their many foolish ideas which can have 
no authority for itself; nor should we pay any regard 
to what they say. They are among those in connec- 
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tion with whom the prophetical Hadzth has that they 
award their deciston (fatwa) without knowledge, 
they go astray and mislead others. They have not 
understood that this assertion is a pretension to know 
the future which is only known to God.” 

If lam in error I rejoice that lam in the 
distinguished company of savants like 
Moulvi Abdul Ali and Moulvi Chiragh Ali. 
Such is the broad outline of the history of 
Muslim jurisprudence and it is perfectly 
idle to contend either that Islamic law 
is inflexible, or the Islamic social systgm is 
inelastic. 


II. 


Now as to the social system. The pre- 
sent writer has not yet been able to under- 
stand what it is in Islam to which the 
European writers take exception or to which 
they point as hostile to progress. The 
social system is constantly changing, and 
the social system in India, for instance, is 
not the same now as it was half-a-century 
ago. Within the last fifty years powerful 
changes have been going on in the domestic 
life of the Indians, the full measure of 
which it is almost impossible for contem- 
poraries to estimate. These changes are so 
obvious that not even the most careless 
or the least observant can fail to notice 
them. Slavery no longer exists, polygamy 
is all but extinct, divorce has become 
practically unknown, religious intolerance 
is on the decline, and religion itself is 
interpreted in conformity with the liberal 
sentiment of the age. I would not, for 
one moment, suggest that with the growth 
of education the hold of Islam upon its 
followers, has been slackened or destroyed, 
but I dosay, and say with emphasis, that 
the Islam of to-day is not the Islam of the 
last century, as the Christianity of to-day 
isnot the Christianity of the monks and 
priests who made a free use of the faggot 
and the stake. Every age interprets religion 
according to its own light; and every age 
beats its own special and distingutshing 
features. 

Pierre Loti, in his ‘Les Désenchantées’ has 
very truly remarked that among the Turkish 
ladies there is a decided spirit of revolt 
against the severe regume of the Harem. 
But this is as true of India as itis of Turkey. 
Muslim women are getting educated day 
by day, ard now assert their position. 
Though the purdah system still prevails, 
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it is no longer that severe, stringent and 
unreasonable seclusion of women which 
existed fifty years ago. It is gradually 
relaxing, and women are getting, step by step, 
rights and liberties which must, in course 
of time, endin the complete emancipation of 
Eastern womanhood. Forty years ago women 
meekly submitted to neglect, indifference 
and even harsh treatment from their 
husbands, but that is the case no longer. 
They claim, and indeed have partially 
succeeded in securing, a decided position in 
their house-hold (no longer the position of 
a house-keeper), and cases are not rare of 
women completely controlling the move- 
ments of their husbands and holding the 
tie-strings of the purse. Eastern women 
are now by no means those poor, suffering, 
patient and unfortunate creatures whom the 
missionaries fondly delight in describing as 
the women of the East. Education is daily 
gaining ground, and with education new 
hopes have dawned upon them, and possibly 
the sex question may, in the remote future, 
become as acute here as it isin the West. 
The more educated families have done 
away with the purdah altogether; such as 
the family of Tyyabji in Bombay and that 
of Mr. Syed Ali Bilgrami in Hyderabad, 
Deccan. Against it a strong current has set 
in, and its disappearance is only a question 
of time. It is not Islam, be it noted, which 
enjoined the purdah system, but‘as Mr. 
Ameer Ali, in his History of the Saracens, 
(p. 199) points out : 


“The custom of female seclusion, which was in 
vogue among the Persians from very early times, 
made its appearance among the Muslim communities 
inthe reign of Walid II. And the character and 
habits of the sovereign favoured the growth and 
development of a practice which pride and imitation 
had transplanted to the congenial soil of Syria. His 
utter disregard of social conventionalities and the 
daring and coolness with which he entered the 
privacy of families, compelled the adoption of safe- 
guards against outside intrusion, which once intro- 
duced became sanctified into a custom. To the 
uncultured mind walls and warders appear to afford 
move effective protection than nobility of sentiment 
aid purity of heart.” 


The Mohamedans, says Moulvi Chiragh 
Ali, have interpreted the Qur’an as giving 
sanction to polygamy, arbitrary divorce, 
slavery, concubinage, and religious wars. 
But the strongest witness against all these 
errors is the Qur’an itself. For the Qur'’a- 
nic injunctions against\polygamy, arbitrary 
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divorce, religious persecutions and wars, 

slavery and concubinage, consult the fol- 

lowing verses :~——- 

Against polygamy ; iv. 3 and 128. 

Against arbitrary divorce; il. 226; 227, 229, 
237, 238; Iv. 23-25, 38, 39, 127—129; 
48; lvin, 2, 5; Ixv. 1, 2, 

Against religious intolerance; cix. [xxxvill. 2I1—24, 
1. 45, 46; Ixxii. 21-24 xvi. 37, 84.5 XXIX. 17; Xviil. 
40; xlil. 47 etc. ete. 

Against slavery; xc. 8—15; ii, 172; xxiv. 33} Vv. OI; 
xlvil. 4; ix. 60. 

Against concubinage, iv. 3, 29-32; XXIV. 32; v. 7. 
The history of a nation should be read with 

the eye of a philosophical observer, trying 

to disengage principles from details, and 
permanent tendencies from passing outbursts, 
and religious questions should be discussed 
ina spirit loftier than that which characterizes 
party controversy or hired advocacy. For the 
last thirteen hundred years Islam has been 
the guiding light, the consolation in sorrow, 
the beacon of hope of untold generations of 
mankind. To condemn it to-day as hostile 
to progress 1s a piece of sheer eftrontery ; 
revealing more a lack of historic-mindedness 
than exposing the weaknesses of Islam. 
Islam was the adamantine foundation of 
the Arabs; their starting-point in every 
enterprise, their refuge in every calamity, 
the point of leverage by which they moved 
the world. Its force is not spent. It carries 
within it the germs of progress and deve- 
lopment, and recent events in Turkey and 

Persia are mere earnests of the far greater 

glories and triumphs that lie in store, we 

trust, for Islam in not too remote a future. 


IV. 


Such are the facts in their broad outline. 
lf Islam had been averse to freedom of 
thought, or if Muslims had been unwilling to 
keep themselves abreast of the age, they could 
neither have created that stupendous and 
well-finished system of jurisprudence which 
throughout the middle ages stood only 
second to Roman law; nor could they 
have fashioned out of raw materials a 
highly complex and civilised system of 
government which cannot fail to excite 
the wonder anu admiration of scholars and 
statesmen. The caliph Al-Mamun is re- 
ported to have said that of all religions 
Islam alone is the one which reconciles 
spiritual cravings with earthly duties and 
_ responsibilities. In other words, Islam does 
not sacrifice the present world to the world 
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beyond the grave, but harmonizes worldly 
duties with religious devotion. It is essen- 
tially a practical religion, and may well be 
adapted to suit any condition or circums- 
tances of the age. Had Islam been stereo- 
typed, the existence of numerous sects with- 
in itS bosom would have been an utter 
impossibility. It would have dealt an 
eflectual blow at the freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech without which no 
nati@n can thrive or can make permanent 
contributions to the sum-total of human 
knowledge and therefore to human happi- 
ness and prosperity. It was the spirit of 
enquiry and criticism which called forth 
the numerous sects in Islam. 

These religious wars, says Bebel, (in his 
Die Mohamedanisch—Arabische Kulturpertode, 
p- 65), led here as everywhere, wherever 
they burst forth in the middle ages, to 
political unrest ; for in history no religious 
sect has appeared which has not pursued 
its own definite and fixed social or political 
aims. Even in their abstract, transcenden- 
tul reasonings, mankind couldnot rid itself 
of material wants. Even in religious 
enthusiasm they calculated the earthly 
needs and requirements more than they, 
themselves, were conscious of. Christians 
and Jews, who had been converted to 
Islam but who had not really renounced, 
at heart, the faith of their forefathers, 
living scattered in the midst of Muslims, 
specially favoured and promoted the growth 
of religious sects. Men who easily change 
their faith, asa rule, believe little. These 
elements, indeed, formed the intellectual 
leaven. Such being the case, they busied 
themselves with writing and books, and 
carried on public discussions with philo- 
sophical thoroughness on questions dealing 
with the real essence and attributes of God, 
the probable nature of hell and _ hell- 
punishment, fate and free-will, and the origin 
of ggod and evil; the most advanced, 
among them went, indeed, even the length 
of attacking the articles of faith. The most 
interesting thing, in these controversies, was 
that professors of all religions and opinions 
took part in them and strove to carry off 
the palm of victory, and thzs happened, 
for a long time, without the slightest interference 
on the part of the government with either 
freedom of speech or freedom of meeting. The 
fall of the Caliphate was due not to tne 
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conservative spirit of Islam but to a variety 
of causes over which Islam had no control. 
The frequent civil wars, the oit-recurring 
famines and pestilences caused a_ fearful 
depopulation. Large tracts of countries were 
left a mere barren wilderness. Commerce 
declined, intellectual pursuits were &ban- 
doned, the aristocracy were emasculated by 
luxuries and license, the martial spirit was 
lost with the growth ofa standing army ; 
nor were other contributory causes wanting. 
I cannot embark here upon a discussion 
of the causes which brought about the fall 
of the Muslim Empire, but I must repeat 
most emphatically that it was not Islam, or 
its teachings either, which was responsible for 
it. While Islam taught freedom of speech, 
while Islam encouraged and emphasised the 
necessity of acquisition of knowledge, while 
Islam laid duties and obligations upon the 
ruler, and corresponding duties and  obli- 
gations upon the subjects, while Islam set 
up a refined ideal of family life, Christianity 
enjoined renunciation of the world, preached 
the doctrine of passive obedience to the 
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ruler, and taught its followers to look up 
tothe Kingdom of Heaven as the reward 
of the faithful and as the real goal of the 
true Christian. ‘The whole modern struggle 
for civil and national liberty,’ says Prof. 
Seeley in his ‘Lectures and Essays’ (p. 84), 
“has been conducted without help from the 
authoritative documents of Christianity. 
Liberty has had to make its appeal to those 
classical examples and that literature which 
were superseded by Christianity. In the 
French Revolution men turned from the 
New Testament to Plutarch. The former 
they connected with tyranny; the latter was 
their text-book of liberty. Plutarch furnished 
them with the teaching they required for 
their special purpose ; but the New Testament 
met all their new-born political ardour 


with a silence broken only here and there 


by exhortations to submission.” 

Nor must we forget the pregnant words 
of Bebel: “Die Moderne Kultur ist eine 
antichristliche Kultur.” 


S. Ksupa BuKHsH. 


THE AWAKENING. 


There is a call to the Nations of the East,— 
It is the Voice of God ! 
Awake, awake, the night is past, ye sleeping ones ! 
Arise, arise, lift up your heads, ye dreaming ones! 
Your ancient glory shall return, 
And your high star of destiny more brightly burn. 


There is a call to the Nations of the East,— 
The Voice hath sounded forth! 
Japan’s bright isles first flashed its message o’er the sea, 
Himdlaya’s snows caught up the gleam exultingly, 
Southward it lights all Hindustan, 
And fires the soul of chivalry in old Iran. 


There is a call to the Nations of the East,— 
‘Shew forth your Righteousness !’ 
Give to each brother every due of brotherhood, 
Give to each sister noblest meed of womanhood, 
So shall the Motherland be strong 


To struggle for the right and overthrow the wrong! 


There is a call to the Nations of the East,-— 
‘Put trust in God and Truth!’ : 
Then, like her own strong mountains, all unmoveable, 
Resting on sure foundations, unassailable, 
A Greater Asia shall arise, 
Her foot set firm on earth, her head above the skies. 


DELHI. 
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THE TEACHING OF MORALS AND RELIGION 


By S. K. Rarcriere. 
1. 


T so happened that the announcement 
of the Mysore Government’s order for 
the introduction into schools and 


colleges of religious and moral instruction. 


reached England just after the newspapers 
had been discussing this subject at great 
length in relation to schools and colleges 
in the West. At the end of September the 
International Moral Education Congress 
metin London. It was an imposing assem- 
bly. The president was Professor Michael 
Sadler, of Liverpool, the eminent education- 
ist whom Lord Curzon wished to secure for 
India, and the delegates were gathered from 
the universities and other educational socie- 
ties of many countries. They represented 
many faiths and many substitutes for faith. 
All, apparently, were agreed upon one 
thing: the necessity of making the teaching 
of right conduct a part of systematic edu- 
cation. So far as one could see, they had 
*no other ground in common. When it 
comes to essentials, the Roman Catholic, 
the Anglican, the Positivist, and the be- 
liever in ancestor-worship cannot argue. 
Still less can they discuss principles with 
a view to common action. They start from 
different premisses; and although, to some 
extent, they may use a similar vocabulary, 
they are thinking in different terms and 
intending quite different things. 

This was obvious enough during the 
elaborately polite and general debates at 
the Moral Education Congress, and at one 
meeting the headmaster of Westminster 
School, a representative English pedagogue, 
took occasion to make a statement on an 
important point. The conveners of the 
Congress, he said, had gone upon the 
assumption that religion was taught in the 
schools. The rightful business of the Con- 
gress, therefore, was to discuss educational 
methods. He recognised that for many of 
the delegates the -fundamental question 


whethér religion should be taught at all 
was a matter for debate, but he seemed to 
implygthat those who were in this position 
had come to the Congress under something 
of a misapprehension. It would be un- 
desirable, not to say dangerous, he explain- 
ed, for the impression to get abroad that 
the only people interested in moral educa- 
tion were those opposed or indifferent to 
the cause of religion—by which, obviously, 
he meant the teaching of theological dogma. 

Of course, there was no quarrel over Dr. 
Gow’s positions. Delegates at academic 
congresses do not quarrel in public. As Mr. 
Chesterton has lately been complaining, the 
fatal drawback ofall such gatherings is that 
the members are not permitted to say, with 
appropriate emphasis, the things they really 
think. If they were, the congresses would 
break up, for the disputants would be at one 
another’s throats. Consequently, instead of 
pointing out that Dr. Gow’s assumption, if 
it was really the assumption of the con- 
veners, ought to have been followed by the 
dissolution of the Congress, the delegates 
were content to give unimpassioned expres- 
sion to their varying points of view. Some 
explained in what manner they employed 
dogma and scripture to enforce the moral 
lesson; others described how they taught 
morality without reference to traditional 
beliefs or supernatural sanctions. A French 
delegate restated the familiar fact that in 
France religion is regarded as one thing and 
ethics as another. The average Frenchman 
believed that the State could and ought to 
give a,complete moral education with no 
other resources than those of the reason and 
the conscience. The State schools did not 
fight against religious belief; but they did 
not undertake to teach or to recommend it. 
A Japanese delegate, speaking as a represen- 
tative of the country most often cited as 
furnishing a successful example of moral 
education, said that in Japanese schools the 
usual punishments were dispensed with, be- 
cause it was recognised that the teacher was 
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himself walking in comparative darkness. 
This very valuable contribution must have 
struck the English educationists with dis- 
may: an English schoolmaster capable of 
admitting, especially to his pupils, that he 
was walking in comparative darkness would 
be worth knowing. The Congress at other 
sittings discussed, in many aspects, the rela- 
tion of religious creeds to moral instruction, 
and such subjects as “Character-building by 
discipline, influence, and opportunity ;’ while 
among the various privileges enjoyed by the 
delegates was that of listening to a speci- 
men moral instruction class. Perhaps one 
may be allowed to express regret that no 
representative of the Dewan of Mysore was 
present for the purpose of expounding the 
solution which is about to be adopted in 
that enlightened State. 

The whole question is of particular in- 
terest to India, and it is not impossible 
that those guides of public opinion who 
contend that religiousinstruction should be 
made a set subject in Indian schools will 
now point with admiration to Mysore as an 
example to be followed by the Govern- 
ment of India in this as in the matter 
of the Press Law. Certain writers in the 
newspapers and reviews have long been 
hammering at the subject, and every discus- 
sion on Indian education provides an oppor- 
tunity for a denunciation of the fatal sever- 
ance between education and religion in 
India. During the last Budget debate in 
the House of Commons several speakers 
took up the tale. Sir Henry Craik said 
we must remember that in India religion 
was the dominating influence of the peo- 
ple’s lives—a phenomenon, it might have 
been thought, which to a Scotsman would 
hardly seem worthy of remark. Our policy 
therefore, he urged, was to seek alliance 
with those who represented the various 
religions. Mr. Rees had previously given 
expression to a similar view. The chief of 
the many and great defects of our educa- 
tional system in India was, in his opinion, 
that it provided no kind of religious ins- 
truction. We should build upon existing lines 
and follow indigenous leads. The radical 
fault of our colleges (namely, the absence 
of the inculcation of duty) was not present 
in these institutions of indigenous growth—a 
testimony which the proprietors of private 
colleges may be tempted to quote if or 
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when they come into collision with the 
University Syndicate or with any disciple of 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller. 

Such generalities as these were improved 
upon by Earl Percy, who has formed a 
notion of the Indian educational system 
not very different from that which he and 
his party entertain in respect of the system 
in England. He did not suggest, he said, 
that the State should abandon its attitude 
of neutrality towards the religions of India, 
but he was of opinion that it ought to 
direct its effort towards stimulating deno- 
minational schools. Lord Percy, it would 
seem, has a vision of an India supplied 
from end to end with primary and second- 
ary schools, conducted and financed by the 
Hindu and Mahomedan communities, as 
Anglican and Wesleyan schools are con- 
ducted and financed in England. He thinks 
that if the Government of India could be 
brought to give liberal grants to these 
institutions, the country would not only 
be supplied with a comparatively satisfac- 
tory school system, but would at the same 
time be receiving the inestimable benefits 
of education in religious belief and the 
ideals of duty. In the ordinary course of 
affairs Lord Percy can look forward to 
being Secretary of State for India ina Con- 
servative Cabinet. It might perhaps be 
suggested to him that before this ambition 
is realised his knowledge of the more fam1- 
liar aspects of Indian life should be en- 
larged. 

We need not be surprised to find that 
those gentlemen who are engaged at inter- 
vals in urging upon the Government the 
evils of the existing system of education 
take care to avoid any definite statement 
of the plan they would substituté They 
concede that the State must of necessity 
leave the Indian religions alone. Neither 
Lord Percy nor Mr. Rees would propose 
that an attempt should be made in the 
Government colleges and schools to teach 
the doctrines of Hinduism or Islam. As 
for the universities, it is not even suggested 
that the Senates might ensure a modicum 
of religious learning being absorbed by a 
certain number of graduates by instituting 
an equivalent of the English examinations in 
Divinity. Evidently. then, the Govern- 
ment in India must give up all thought of 
satisfying their academic critics in England 
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as regards religious education. Whatever 
the Maharaja of Mysore may attempt, 
the official educationists in British India 
must stand aside. 

It may, however, be contended that the 
question of moral instruction presents no 
such difficulties. The standards of duty, it is 
said, can be taught, and in view of the 
general break up of tradition in Indian 
society they should be taught. This argu- 
ment, now very familiar, is repeated in the 
Mysore notification, which bears all the 
customary marks of alien editing. The 
Maharaja’s Government is of opinion that the 
purely secular character of the existing 
educational system is far from satisfactory. 
For various reasons the homes of the pupils 
heve ceased to impart religious instruction. 
The influence of religious teachers and 
places of worship has almost disappeared. 
Irreverence and disrespect for authority 
have been on the increase; modesty, self- 
restraint, and good sense have been largely 
at a discount, while presumptuousness, 
vanity, and unrestrained aggressiveness 
appear to be increasing. Here is a some- 
what formidable indictment of the rising 
generation, and we may allow ourselves to 
feel sympathy with the Maharaja of Mysore 
in his alleged desire to bring about a refor- 
mation. It is not difficult to understand the 
position of a native Indian Government, 
,which, realising the perilous tendency of 
" things, resolves to attack it through the 
schools, But what, insimilar circumstances, 
could a foreign Government hope to ac- 
complish? 

Those who have persuaded themselves 
that no very serious difficulty exists appear 
to have accepted the view that although 
religions are many morality is one. The 
standards of duty, they assume, are the same 
in every zone; or, if they are not, it would 
be a comparatively simple matter to adapt 
our moral lessons to the position and cir- 
cumstances of the pupils in Indian schools. 
But would it? Reformers, or rather reac- 
tionaries, in the House of Cammons agree 
with the authors of the Mysore notification 
that deference to authority is diminishing. 
They condemn the educational system be- 
cause it tends to destroy that respect for 
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authority which, as they put it, is naturally 
inherent in the Indian mind. But may it not 
quite reasonably be said that respect for 
authority is natural enough to all peoples ina 
certain stage of development? Qne suspects 
that the habit of attributing it to ‘the Indian, 
or the Oriental, mind is really notl ing more 
than a convenient hypothesis devised "by the 
West. According to Lafcadio Hearn, the 
liberty and democracy embodied in a schoo! 
in Japan that has now vanished went beyond 
anything to be found in the schools of the 
West, and yet inno society, apparently, have 
the standards of duty been so exacting.and 
compulsive as they were in old Japan. 

The real difficulty, as we ail know, lies in 
the nature of things. Education involves, 
if not the destruction, at all events the 
transformation, of authority. We may 
deplore certain results of so-called higher 
education in India, but it is foolish to cast 
the blame upon the framers of the system 
who put Burke and Macaulay into the Indian 
students’ hands. They might have chosen 
other text-books, but the results would not 
have been materially different. Revolution 
comes by way of the school and college, no 
matter what the teaching is like; and it 
is conceivable that modern education in 
India might have been just as disruptive and 
dissolvent if our university examinees had 
been required to get up Manu and Asoka 
as well as, or even instead of, Milton and 
Mill. The power which administered India 
in the nineteenth century could not have 
refused to give education. Ifit had done 
so, India would have got it for herself (since 
contact with Europe could not have been 
avoided) and possibly with greater thorough- 
ness and intelligence. There is no doubt 
that, in our dissatisfaction with the actual, 
and our misgivings concerning the future, 
we fail to distinguish between the accidental 
and the inevitable ; and that, in considering 
the moral failure of education, we are the 
victims of a confusion of ideals. 

But I find that, having come near to the 
subject which I started out to discuss, I have 
got to the end of my space and must post- 
pone consideration of the teaching of 
morality to the next number of this review. 
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THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS OF CARLYLE 


4 F by ‘Philosophy,’ we mean a methodical 
pursuit of truth anda systematised body 
of conclusions resting upon p#&cisely 

defined principles, Thomas Carlyle is the 

last man in the world to be called a Philo- 

sopher. He is a prophet rather than a 

thinker, a seer rather than a reasoner, a be- 

liever in action rather than an admirer of 
speculation. Nothing is more uncongenial 
to Carlyle than systematic thinking. He 
gives utterance to deep and earnest con- 
victions reached intuitively and not dis- 
cursively in soul-stirring words. If they 
illumine the minds of his readers, well and 
good, if not, Carlyle does not care. Like 
Herr Teufelsdrockh, he was “a man devoted 
to the higher philosophies indeed ; yet more 
likely to publish a refutation of Hegel than 
to descend into the angry noisy forum with 
an argument that cannot but exasperate and 
divide.” He knows nothing of the hair- 
splitting analysis of a Kant, or the “labour 
of the notion” of a Hegel, but he is in 
cordial agreement with them and all the 
great thinkers of the world from Plato 
downwards in taking a deep spiritualistic 
view of the world. He does not indeed 
tread the path frequented by them, but, all 
the same, he shares with them the perennial 
joys of contemplating the ever-lasting 
verities. Norare his reflections disjointed 
and mutually destructive of each other. If 
one misses the close and consecutive chain 
of reasoning which alone could unite them 
into a coherent whole, one nevertheless 
finds a common tendency, a few dominant 
ideas pervading them all. It is fr this 
reason that I do not hesitate to call Carlyle’s 
pronouncements philosophy. The student 
of Carlyle is often met with the difficulty of 
reconciling a statement with another which 
apparently conveys exactly the opposite 
meaning. But the aim of a critic who does 
not wish to be superficial should be to 
penetrate to the deeper and more compre- 
hensive thoughts, often vague and nebulous, 


of his author, the different phases of which 
alternately find expression in the seemingly 
contradictory passages. Besides, it is neces- 
sary to remember that no writer, however 
eminent, is, in the language of Dr. Edward 
Caird, “allowed to play providence or to 
escape paying the penalty of the limitations 
of his individuality and his time.” Living 
in the midst of an intellectual or social 
movement he cannot avoid being succes- 
sively influenced by the alternate tides of 
popular opinion as they move from one ex- 
treme to another. 

In Carlyle’s view, the universe is nota 
mass of dead matter. Neither is it a 
cosmos manufactured out of chaos by a 
world-forming Demiurgus. It is the “living 
visible garment of God.” It is the circle 
of which the centre is the Infinite Mind. 
The world existing in time and space has 
no substantive existence of its own. It 1s 
only the emblem of thought. 

“The thing visible, nay the thing imagined, the 
thing in any way conceived as visible, what is it but 


unimaginable, formless, dark with excess of-light.’’* 

And again: . 

“This fair universe, were it in the meanest province 
thereof, is in very deed the star-domed city of God ; 
through every grass blade, and most through every 
living soul the glory of a present God still beams. 
But Nature, which is the Time-vesture of God and 
reveals Him to the wise, hides Him from the foolish.” 

The philosopher is he whose piercing 
gaze is fixed upon the Eternal Spirit behind 
the veil of matter. The meanest object 
in Nature reveals ~Him as much as the 
majestic Heavens. “All objects are as 
windows through which the philosophic 
eye looks into infinitude itself.” Do away 
with the time-honoured but totally unphi- 
losophical distinction between spirit and 
matter, and God _ stands revealed every- 
where. To the true philosopher “the high- 
est has descended and the lowest has 
mounted up.” 

* The quotations in this article are from Sartor Resartus. 
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a garment, a clothing of the higher celestial invisible,™ 
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Nature, then, is not a dead machine, but 
the living manifestation of a living God. 
From spirit it emanates and to spirit it 
returns, One Eternal Life pulsates in every 
part of itand makes it an organic whole. 
Two “world-embracing phantasms, Time 
and Space, have ever hovered round man, 
perplexing and bewildering him;” but the 
wise few have “looked fixedly on existence 
till, one after the other, its earthly hulls 
and garnitures have all melted away and 
now to their rapt vision, the interior celes- 
tial Holy of Holies lies disclosed.” Nature 
is dead only to those whose vision is limited 
to the outward show of things. To the 
eye of contemplation, all reality is the ma- 
nifestation of spirit. The Heavens above 
express the wisdom of God and the dust 
beneath our feet reveals His presence. 


If Nature reveals god, it also hides Him. 
The entire wealth of Divine Thought cannot 
find adequate expression in the world of 
time and space. Indeed, in one sense Nature 
is the very opposite of thought. It is the 
function of thought to integrate, to make 


all things one and not merely to divide. 


But the multiplicity of natural phenomena 
lie outside one another in space and time 
and give no hint of the principle of unity 
immanentinthem. They, no doubt, depend 
upon the unity of the Divine Mind, but 
in themselves, they are not a sufficient expres- 
sion of it. The merely objective cannot 
reveal anything of the inner life of the Deity. 
But what nature conceals, man reveals. It 
is in man that Nature comes to a conscious- 
ness of its own indwelling principle, or, in 
other words, returns to its source. The soul 
of man is, therefore, a fuller manifestation 
of God than mere nature can be. As Nature 
is descended from God, it must ascend back 
to Him and it isin man and the history of 
his civilisation and spiritualisation that the 
process of ascent begins to be completed.* 
Human beings, therefore, are related to God 
not merely as parts of the world which is 
His manifestation, but as sharers, in how- 
ever small a measure, of his self-conscious- 
ness. The human soul, in other words, 
emanates from the Divine oversoul. “What,” 
asks Carlyle, “is man himself and his whole 
terrestrial lif: but anemblem, a clothing or 


* What I have stated in these and some other passages in the 
sequelis notalways the definitely and consciously expressed 
ie of Carlyle, butis undoubtedly the implied meaning of his 
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visible garment for that Divine Me of His, 
cast hither like a light particle down from 
Heaven ?” “The Highest God,” he elsewhere 
observes, “dwells invisible in that mystic 
unfathomable visibility which calls itself 
“I” on this earth.” Again more explicitly, 
“The essence of our Being, the mystery in 
us that calls itself lisa breath of Heaven 
the Highest Being reveals Himself in man.” 
These anda few other sentences of a like 
import may not seem at first sight to warrant 
the “nterpretation which I have ventured to 
put upon them, but it is, I contend, the only 
sense in which they can be understood con- 
sistently with Carlyle’s whole tenour of 
thought and with his ethical theory. 

The infinite nature of man makes it 
impossible for him to remain satished with 
his actual imperfect condition. "Though 
limited and finite, he is, in essence, identical 
with the Supreme Being. He is less than 
God, owing to the finitude which clings 
to him, but more than a mere animal. To 
become actually what he ideally is, to 
realise his essential nature, to attain perfec- 
tion, is, therefore, his only possible end. 
The infinite spirit, as incarnate in man, 
is limited by conditions of time and space. 
It is, so to speak, an alien, a mere sojourner 
in this nether world. It, therefore, inevi- 
tably becomes homesick and strives to 
regain its lost abode of bliss. This is the 
truth that finds expression in Plato’s doc- 
trine of pre-existence and reminiscence. 
Neither desire for knowledge, nor purposive 
activity directed to the attainment of an 
end would be possible for man if he were 
wholly finite. As Plato teaches, it is be- 
cause man is neither-an omniscient nor 
an entirely ignorant being, but midway 
between having and not having knowledge 
that the philosophical impulse or Eros is 
possible for him. So in virtue of our pos- 
sessing reason, which is the constitutive 
principle of the world, we feel that the 
univérse 1s ours, that we are sovereign lords 
of it; but our finite nature reminds us at 
every step that we are more like slaves 
of circumstances than masters of them, 
more like prisoners than free beings. This 
peculiarity of human nature is the explana- 
tion of his divine discontent; this funda- 
mental contradiction which lies at the very 
core of his being, gives rise to his never 
ceasing impulse to be more than he is at 
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any particular moment. The inextinguish- 
able impulse to attain perfection is the 
matrix of morality. It consists in the effort 
to realise our true self, to be as perfect as 
our Father in Heaven is perfect. Morality, 
therefore, is not an affair of having, but 
of beeng and domg. It consists neither 
in mere sentiment, however excellent, nor 
in passive qualities, however amiable, but 
in ever progressing with energy and vigour 
towards the True, the Good and the Beauti- 
ful. Without energy and activity, there 
is no life, without them there is no morality. 
Perhaps the greatest service which Carlyle 
has rendered to true philosophy is the in- 
sistence with which he preaches the gospel 
of work and combats the mischievous notion 
to which much of the world’s woes are due 
that morality is namby-pamby sentimental- 
ism or do-nothing quietism. He is as much 
opposed to the monkish renunciation of the 
world as to Hedonism. Self-realisation is 
his watch-word. The supremacy of’ the 
higher self over the lower self, steady 
growth in wisdom and activity, the con- 
quest of nature, both within and without,— 
this and nothing less is morality ;— 

“Not I can’t eat! but ‘I can’t work !' that was the 
burden of all wise complaining among men. It is, 
after all, the one unhappiness of man that he cannot 
work, that he cannot get his destiny as a man ful- 
filled.’”’ ‘There is always hope in a man that actually 
and honestly works: in idleness alone is there perpetual 
despair.” 

‘Blessed is he who has found his work; let him 
ask no other blessedness.”’ 

‘One monster there is in the world: the idle man.” 

“The mandate of God to his creature man is: 
work! The future epic of the world rests not with 
those that are near dead, but with those that are 
alive, and those that are coming into life.” 

“Not in turning back, but in resolutely struggling 
forward does our life consist.” 

The supreme duty as well as the privilege 
of man is to continually move forward, to 
become more and more God-like, to put off 
the old man and put on the new. The 
exuberance of lofty emotions whiche find 
no expression 1n conduct is not virtue but 
only the caricature of it. “The barrenest 
of all mortals is the sentimentalist.” The 
one thing needful is self-development, or 
the evolution of our truer self. Self-exami- 
nation is an important help to it, but it 
may easily degenerate into selfishness and 
vanity. 

“An unhealthy virtue is one that consumes itself 
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to leanness in repenting and anxiety, or still worse, 
that inflates itself into dropsical boastfulness and 
vain glory: either way there is a self-seeking, an un- 
profitable looking behind us to measure the way we 
have made, whereas the sole concern is to walk 
continually forward and make more way.”’ 

Holding such views, it is not difficult to 
understand why Carlyle is so fierce and 
almost savage in his denunciation of the 
prevailing ethical theory of his time, He- 
donism. His contempt for it is so great 
that he roundly calls it “pig-philosophy,” 
though the hierophant of the “pig-philo- 
sophy” was, for a time at least, one of his 
most intimate friends. 


“Dastards, Knaves,” he declares, ‘are 
they that lust for pleasure and tremble at 
pain.” 

“Not a may-game is this man’s life, but a battle 
anda march, and a warfare with principalities and 
powers.” ‘Foolish soul! what Act of Legislature was 
there that thou shouldst be happy? A little while ago 
thou hadst no right to be at all. What if thou wert 
born and predestined not to be happy, but to be 
unhappy? Art thou nothing other than a_ vulture, 
then, that fliest through the universe seeking after 
something to eat and shrieking dolefully because 
carrion enough is not given thee? Close thy Byron, 
open thy Goethe.” ‘‘Benthamee utility, virtue by 
profit and loss reduces this God’s world to a kind 
of hay-balance for weighing hay and thistles on, 
pleasures and pains on.’ ‘‘The only happiness a 
brave man ever troubled himself with asking 
much about was, happiness enough to get his work 
done.” 

And why is it that happiness is not and 
cannot be the end of human life? Because 
it signifies a state of perfection. a static 
condition, an undisturbed equilibrium 
which never falls to the lot of man. There 
is indeed pleasure in the attainment ofa 
desired object and in as much as progress 
means transition from the lower to the 
higher stage, it necessarily involves happi- 
ness. But the further we move towards 
the ideal, the further it recedes from us, 
and the happiness we feel in taking a 
step in advance is immediately followed 
by the pain of the fresh discrepancy that 
arises between the actual and the ever- 
deepening ideal. Discontent makes pro- 
gress possible and is, consequently, the 
inseparable concomitant of it. It does not 
exclude happiness, but constitutes together 
with it the condition of mind which Carlyle 
calls Blessedness. Mere happiness, there- 
fore, is not the object of pursuit, for the 
very satisfactory reason that it cannot be 
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attained by such a being as man. He truly 
observes :— 

‘Man’s unhappiness comes of his greatness, it is 
because there is an infinite in him, which with all 
his cunning he cannot quite bury under the finite. 
Will the whole Finance Ministers and upholsterers 
and confectioners of modern Europe undertake in 
Joint Stock Company, to make one shoe-black happy ? 
They cannot accomplish it above an hour or two; 
for the shoe-black also has a soul, quite other than 
his stomach and would require, if you consider it, 
for his permanent satisfaction and saturation simply 
this allotment, no more and no less: God's infinite 
universe altogether to himself, therein to enjoy infi- 
nitely and fill every wish as fast as it rose....... Try 
him with half of a universe of an omnipotence, he 
sets to quarrelling with the proprietor of the other 
half, and declares himself the most maltreated of 
men :—always there is a black spot in our sunshine, 
It is even the shadow of ourselves.” 


Yes, there is a black spot in our sunshine, 
but neverthelessit zs sunshine. Carlyle, in 
his eagerness to cry down Hedonism, does 
not perceive the element of truth it contains 
and almost lends countenance to Mr. 
Spencer’s assertion that whoever rejects 
Hedonism ipse facto believes pain to be good. 
The moral end is self-realisation and not 
happiness, but can the realised self be con- 
ceived apart from happiness? The perfect 
life is also the happiest life and to approxi- 
mate to it is to be happy. Carlyle him- 
self perceives this when he speaks of Blessed- 
ness as the mark of moral life. The truth 
is that Asceticism, towards which Carlyle 
, seems to lean, ts as one-sided a theory as 
Hedonism. It is based upon the false assump- 
tion that abstract reason or abstract will 
is the essence of man as Hedonism is founded 
upon the equally false notion that he is 
primarily a sentient being. Both of these 
ethical theories erroneously suppose that 
what is only one element of our concrete 
nature is the only element and consequently 
lay down ideals which are too simple to 
satisfy a complex being like man. To be 
as perfect as God is perfect is our true end, 
but god’s perfection, it should never be for- 
gotten, includes blissfulness. Sat, chit, 
anandam—that and nothing less is_ the 
Supreme Ens and, therefore, man’s supreme 
end. ; 

Self-realisation is the moral end. The in- 
finite in man buried under his finitude is 
the motive power which impels him to 
strive for the ideal. Hence it is that even 
the shoe-black wants sovereignty over the 
whole universe for is permanent satisfac- 
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tion. But the shoe-black is not alone in 
the world. There are innumerable other 
finite beings whose aspirations are not 
humbler than his. How then can the self- 
realisation of the one be consistent with 
that of others? If each individual wants 
the ufniverse altogether to himself, how is 
his satisfaction to be harmonised with the 
fulfilment of the similar demands of his 
compeers? The solution of the problem is 
that ¢ach individual can realise himself not 
in- isolation but in fellowship with his 
brethren ; the true formula for our guidance 
is not, “Iam everything,” but “everything 
is I.” The divine self is manifested in the 
corporate union of men and the worth and 
dignity of particular individuals is derived 
from their participation in this common 
life. Society is an organic whole which 
realises itself through its members and these 
members in realising the aims and purposes 
of society realise themselves. In the physi- 
cal organism, we cannot distinguish the 
vitality of a limb from the vitality of the 
whole body. The hand is hand and the 
foot is foot in virtue of the functions which 
they discharge in the economy of the whole. 
As Aristotle points out, a hand cut off from 
the body is not a hand at all; so an in- 
dividual cut off from society is not a human 
being but a mere animal. Society is prior 
to the individual, just as the bodily organ- 
ism is prior to its members. What really 
lives is the body and a particular organ 
of it has life because it participates in the 
life of the whole by discharging some func- 
tion essential to it. Similarly it is the cor- 
porate organism of human beings that 
asserts and realises itself in the world, and 
an individual man can realise himself only 
by enabling the social whole, through his 
activities, to carry out its purposes. Indivi- 
dualism, to use a phrase of Mr. Bosanquet’s, 
is “a theory of the first look.” A deeper 
considgration reveals the truth that an 
adequate idea of man is not possible unless 
he is viewed in relation to some community. 

It is not necessary at the present day to 
expound at length the idea of the social 
organism. If any theory has been indis- 
putably established in the course of the 
last century, it is the theory that society 
is not an aggregate of individuals, but an 
organic whole. Thinkers belonging to 
widely different schools are nearly unani- 
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mous in accepting this idea, Even Mr. 
Spencer talks and gives a lengthy descrip~- 
tion of the social organism, though, in 
reality, he advocates such an extreme form 
of individualism in Politics as would have 
staggered Rousseau. Rousseau, indeed, 
hardly deserves to be called an individualist. 
It isa great mistake to suppose that-~ the 
opening sentence of his Social Contract, “Man 
is born free and everywhere he is in chains,” 
expresses the substance of his theorye In 
subordinating the individual to the state, 
he is not less uncompromising than Plato 
and Aristotle. The state which he calls 
“the moral person” is constituted by each 
of us putting in common “his person and 
his whole power under the supreme direc- 
tion of the general will and in return we. 
receive every member as an individual part 
of the whole.” Each in thus “giving him- 
self to all gives himself to nobody. In the 
civil state man is deprived of many advan- 
tages that he derives from nature, but he 
acquires equally great ones in return; his 
faculties are exercised and developed; his 
feelings are ennobled; his whole soul is 
exalted to such a degree that, if the abuses 
of this new condition did not often degrade 
him below that from which he has emerged, 
he ought to bless without ceasing the happy 
momen: that released him fromit for ever 
and transformed him from a stupid and 
ignorant animal into an intelligent being 
and a man.” Such is the view of Rousseau, 
who is commonly supposed to be the 
corypheus of individualism. The fact is 
that most of the great thinkers of the world 
see more or less clearly the organic relation 
of the individual to the social whole. It is 
dificult to namea thinker who has been 
able to maintain consistently the indivi- 
dualistic standpoint from start to finish. 
Now the principle that society is an 
organism is fully accepted by Carlyle. He 
is sometimes supposed to be an out ard out 
individualist. Nothing could be a greater 
mistake than this. Carlyle is an individual- 
ist by temperament but not by conviction. 
Some of the finest enunciations and illustra- 
tions of the doctrine of social organism are 
to be found in his writings, though it is true 
that in his theory of great men he does not 
always bear it in mind. It is absurd to call 
the most vehement opponent of the lazssez 
*® The Social Contract, Tozer’s Tr., pp. 114. 
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fatre theory an individualist. If any body is 
in need of strengthening his faith in indivi- 
dualism, he must go to the ‘man versus the 
state” philosopher and not to Carlyle. 
“Man”, says Carlyle, ‘can not live isolated, 
we are all bound together for mutual good 
or else for mutual misery, as living nerves 
in the same body. No highest man can 
disunite himself from the lowest.” > Again :—- 

“To understand man, we must look beyond the 
individual man and his actions or interest, and view 
him in combination with his fellows. It is in society 
that man first feels what he is, first becomes what 
he can be. In society an altogether new set of spiri- 
tual activities are evolved in him, and the’ world 
immeasurably quickened and strengthened. Society 
is the genial element wherein his nature first lives 
and grows.” — 

A soldier can fight and win victories only 
as a unit of his regiment; so an individual 
can realise himself only as an organic 
member of the community to which he 
belongs. The life of the community is his 
life, its achievements his achievements. 
Society or the state is the embodiment of 
the higher life of the individual. It is the 
earthly god that demands worship from him 
and inthe service of it lies his salvation. 
Society, as Carlyle says, “is the vital 
articulation of many individuals into a new 
collective individual; greatly the most 
important of man’s attainments on this 
earth; that in which, and by virtue of 
which, all his other attainments and at- 
tempts find their arena and have their value. 
Considered well, society is the standing won- 
der of our existence, a true region of the 
supernatural; as it were, a second all- 
embracing life, wherein our individual life 
becomes doubly and trebly alive, and what- 
ever of infinitude was in us, bodies itself 
forth and becomes visible and active.” 


The particular duties of an individual 
are determined by his station in society. 
He can realise himself and the aims and 
purposes of his community only by doing 
those duties, just asa member of the body 
lives and enables the body to live by dis- 
charging its own special function. ‘There 
is no station in life which has not its appro- 
priate duties. To know what his duties 
are, a man has only to look to his particular 
station in society. It may be very humble 
and obscure, there may be nothing attract- 


+ Asan illustration of this, see the fine story of a poor Irish 
woman in Past and Present, 


ive about it, but still the duties of his life, 
such as they are, flow from it. “The 
station,’ observes Carlyle, “that has not its 
duty, its ideal was never yet occupied by 
man. Yes, here in this poor, miserable, 
hampered, despicable, actual, wherein thou 
seven now standest, here or nowhere is thy 
ideal; work it out therefrom; and working, 
believe, live and be free!” His message to 
all, therefore, is this, “Do the duty which 
lies nearest thee, which thou knowest to be 
a duty! Thy second duty will already have 
become clearer.” 

I have tried to show that in Carlyle’s view 
morality consists in self-realisation. But it 
cannot be said that he succeeds in fully 
comprehending the significance of it. Self- 
realisation involves the development of the 
theoretical as well as the practical sides of 
our nature. Carlyle, however, ignores the 
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thinking nature of man and teaches that his 
destiny is fulfilled by means of practial acti- 
vity. Indeed he goes so far as to declare 
that “the unconscious is alone complete.” 
His ideal here is not the god-like 
philosopher of Aristotle or the wise man of 
the Sfoics, but the persevering worker who 
subjugates the forces of nature, evolves order 
out of confusion, and disciplines, organises 
and governs men. An all round personal- 
ity, however, involves wisdom as much as 
prudénce, power of speculation as much as 
steady action. It in short consists in a 
harmonious development of all the powers 
of the mind. If it was the error of Plato 
and Aristotle to extol the mere thinker, it is 
the error of Carlyle to extol, in an equally 
one-sided manner, the mere worker. 


HrraLaAL HALDpDAR. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN FACTORY COMMISSION 
(Concluded, ) 


E now come to the most important 
part of the Commission’s report, 
namely, the institution of a class 

of “young persons” between the ages of 14 
and 17, and the question of the restriction 
or otherwise of the hours of adult labour. 
Both subjects have already formed the 
theme of animated controversy among large 
employers of textile factories. In Bombay 
and Ahmedabad their respective organisa- 
tions some weeks ago seriously considered 
the subject and formulated their own resolu- 
tions for the information of Government, 
which, of course, are in direct opposition 
to the views propounded and recommended 
by the Commission. Both Associations 
evidently seem to have taken their stand 
on the fact that the recommendations made 
in respect of the two problems are against 
the weight of the evidence recorded. A 
regular examination of the evidence, as 
recorded in the bulky Bluebook, (Vol. II) 
shows that, exclusive of the evidence of 
mill operatives in different places where it 
was possible to gather a few, and of the 
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views set forth by the Governments of Bom- 
bay, Madras, the North-Western Provinces 
and Eastern Bengal, the number of wit- 
nesses was 285. Of these as many as 156 
were “Noes.” The “Ayes” and the Neutrals 
or doubtfuls made up the rest, namely, 129. 
Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to 
disclose here the statistical information 
touching the witnesses in the different parts 
of the country :— 


No. OF 
WITNESSES EUROPEAN 
1, Ahmedabad... ... = 22 a abe 5 
2. Broach see - ie 5 “ w.. 38 
3. Bombay eee a |) x eae 30 
4. Jaiggon sa ane: 12 Ta 
5. Agra mae ie 5 ue 4 
6. Aligarh eae ce 6 Sat i 
7. Hathras eat Haid 7 Oo 
8. Cawnpore a me 9 
g. Lucknow Sie. tee AO 8 
10. Calcutta Roe. ga “30 30 
11. Dacca ar. . eee 5 5 
12. Moulmein ae us 6 6 
13. Rangoon eee atin: LS Io 
14. Madras ae ieee 3S IO 
15. Sholapur ek 2s 3 I 
16, Amraoti a ee 3 
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No. oF 
WITNESSES EUROPEAN 

17. Phulgaon soe 2 me ee OO 
18. Wardha vee 4 on 3 
19. Hinganghat aT 2 2 
20. Nagpur wer ass | A 5 
a1. Delhi ti, Jah 8 4. 
22, Amritsar 7 ee 
23. Dhariwal I ee 
24. Lahore 6 3 

285 151 


Thus against 156 positive “noes” there 
were 88 positive “ayes.” The dotibtfuls 
formed the rest. But even when the doubt- 
fuls andthe ayes are taken together there 
is a clear majority of 29. -In matters of 
this controversial character, it is always safe 
fora Commission to accept the views of 
the majority. Butso farit seems that the 
Factory Commission have in the matter of 
the institution of the new class of young 
persons, between the ages of 14 and¢17, given 
the go-by to the views of the majority. While 
endeavouring outwardly, as is very plain on 
the face of the report, (Vide Section VIII) to 
respect the Opinion of the majority, namely, 
that no restriction should be imposed on the 
hours of adult labour, the Commission have 
by an ingenious roundabout way recom- 
mended the institution of the new class of 
young persons whereby they believe that the 
same effect as the regulation of the hours of 
adult labour by legislation could be easily 
achieved. In paragraph 44 they express 
their conviction that “it is impossible to 
work inen regularly for rq44 hours a day— 
even in the manner in which Indian opera- 
tives admittedly work—without serious per- 
manent injury to their health.” This 1s 
their strong conviction. Indeed they go 
further and assert that in their opinion— 

“No further argument is necessary to prove that 
such a condition of affairs must inevitably lead to the 
deterioration of the workers; it must also render 
factory work so unpopular that the labour supply 
necessary for the adequate development of the indus- 
trial resources of the country will not be forthcoming ; 
and the abuse is of so grave a character, so opposed to 
all humanitarian considerations, and so fraught with 
serious consequences both to the industrial population 
and to Indian industries that the. Government would, 
in our opinion, be justified in taking steps which ex- 
perience might show to be necessary in order to prevent 
it from continuing or recurring.” 

The language of these statements, some 
of which are mere gratuitous assumptions 
which we would discuss later on, could not be 
more explicit and emphatic. With views so 
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clear and so vigorously expressed, we should 
have expected that the Commission would 
have straightway recommended the Govern- 
ment to legislate for 12 hours for adult labour. 
But what do they in reality recommend? 
This that for certain reasons specifed the 
legislation for the regulation of such labour 
might be let alone! What an inconsistent 
position this is for the Commission to 
assume! But it is evident from the laboured 
reasoning of the Commission that they desire 
to hunt with the hound and run with the 
hare. They seem anxious to please Govern- 
ment on the one hand and to please the 
influential owners of cotton and jute factor- 
ies on the other. They give some reasons 
why the restriction by legislation should not 
be imposed after premising that they would 
gladly recommend it ifit were demonstrated 
that the object—a working day of 12 hours— 
“could not be attained in any other manner.” 
Of course, this kind of “hedging” had become 
a virtue of necessity for the Commission 
after they had taken up the illogical and in- 
consistent position just pointed out. Here 
then are the specific reasons for non-restric- 
tion in the teeth of their own conviction 
that the longer hours are an abuse and ought 
to be restricted by law! Firstly, they 

“do not consider that any’case has been made out 
in favour of applying a principle which is admittedly 
of somewhat doubtful validity, which commands 
acceptance in very few countries, which is open to the 
gravest objections from a practical point of view, and; 
which supplies a remedy very much more drastic than 
the circumstances of the case demand.” 

This reasoning -is in direct conflict with 
their own conviction, notably so when in 
the preceding paragraph (45) they opine 
that there can be no guarantee that the 
millowners might not at some future time, 
with conditions similar to those which 
prevailed in 1905, again work their facto- 
ries for 144 hours, though assured by most 
witnesses as to the great inherent impro- 
bability of the recurrence. They aver that 
“no reliance can be placed upon the vague 
general assurances to the contrary.” More. 
As an additional powerful argument in 
support of their great disbelief in the “gene- 
ral assurances,” the Commission further 
observe that they 

“have already seen that the Millowners’ Association 


(of Bombay) is powerless to enforce any rules of a 
restrictive character on individual proprietors, while 


a considerable number of operatives are prepared to 


. 
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work for 15 hours a day, if they can thereby obtain 
correspondingly high wages.” 

Is it not clear from all that is urged above 
that their first specific reason against res- 
triction is strained and laboured and 
wholly gives up the case stated with such 
emphasis and conviction in the 45th para? 
The Commission are satished that the 
recommendations regarding the institution 
of the new class of young persons will 
“prevent the recurrence or continuance of 
the abuses.” But if the abuses are certain 
to take place as already stated in the 45th 
paragraph, how a mere institution of a 
new class of young persons between the 
ages of 14 and 17, restricted to work for 
12 hours only will sweep away the abuse? 
Surely the millowners will know how to 
walk round the law? Indeed, at the Bom- 
bay millowners’ association, Mr. N. N. 
Wadia demonstrated with effect how that 
could be managed without breaking the 
law! It is to be feared that so far as the 
first specific reason is urged the Commission 
have not only argued in a circle but given 
up their strong position in favour of direct 
legislation as abuses were liable to recur 
and there was no unanimity among the mill- 
owners to take concerted action against 
such abuses. 

The second specific reason urged is that 
the restriction, if imposed, would be felt 

-as a great hardship by all save textile 
factories, which alone were the greatest 
sinners. 

“In no other industry have we found the existence 

, of any abuse, in the matter of excessive working hours, 
calling for interference, and we are strongly opposed 
to the imposition of any unnecessary restriction on the 
employment of labour in factories, espectally at a time 
when the further industrial development of the 
country ts of such vital importance.” 

The reasoning here is sound and we 
welcome it. But may it not be asked that 
the other factories might by a provision of 
the law be reasonably exempted from the 
restriction which in the abstract the Com- 
mission find it absolutely essential to impose 
in order to prevent the abuses in textile 
factories? The last are the greatest sinners. 
Why should not they be penalised while 
the rest are allowed to go free? Common 
sense would suggest that while it is highly 
expedient to encourage the good people, 
so as to stimulate their further goodness, 
itis equally expedient on the other hand 
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to punish the vicious, so that the punish- 
ment may prove an excellent corrective. 
Surely, nothing could have prevented the 
Commission from expressing their opinion 
to the Government that the legislation 
should be so framed that cotton and jute 
factorits might be brought within the 12 
hours’ restriction and other factories whose 
beneficent development prospectively is 
highly essential, should be exempted from 
it. Swch a proviso would be welcomed by 
all reasonable and practical men. More. 
The proviso would act doubly. In case at 
any future time it was discovered that other 
industrial factories, owing to the exemption, 
were abusing the indulgence, these, too, 
might be brought up within the restrictive 
section. It would goa great way to keep 
the last class of factories always on their 
good behaviour. 


The third reason is rather an answer to 
those who like us point out what might be 
done for exceptions in the second. Antici- 
pating such argument as we have just 
adduced the Commission are constrained 
to observe that— 

“Practical objections exist to the gexeral enforce- 
ment in India of any law rigidly restricting the work- 
ing hours of adult males. In all industries overtime 
is frequently necessavy; and we believe it would be 
impossible to devise a workable system of exceptions 
which would give employers the freedom they could 
legitimately claim, and at the same ‘time secure the 
general enforcement of the restriction.” 

We are not at all in accord with this be- 
lief. Neither do we think any insuperable 
practical objections could come in the way 
of carrying out the restrictive clause with 
exceptions. It would be enough were the 
Legislature to enact that all factories spin- 
ing and weaving cotton, silk, jute and other 
fibres shall not work for more than 12 
consecutive hours during a day. Whenever 
the Government is of opinion that other 
factories should be also brought within 
this prevision, they have simply to pass a 
resolution under the legislation which would 
reserve to them the power so to include; 
and there would be an end of it. 


The fourth specific reason, however, lets 
out the cat from the bag. 


“The imposition of a direct restriction on the hours 
of adult labour would be ig tes sted to the great 
majority of capttalists both in India and abroad, whe 
have invested or ave considering the question of it- 
vesting money tn India.’ 
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Are we to be told that when a State, from 
the most humanitarian motives, is intent on 
legislating and thus ameliorating the physical 
condition of the country’s producers—a con- 
dition which is an invaluable national asset— 
that it should bear in mind the contention 
‘of an interested class of people wlto are 
known to engage labour for longer hours 
than is good for it? For a State to proclaim 
in one breath that it 1s determined to conserve 
the physical condition of labour Igst it 
should deteriorate, and in the other breath 
to say that 1t would not liketo offend those 
who employ labour or the other class who 
invest in industries which depend upon 
human labour, is really most inconsistent. 
It is utterly unstatsemanlike. By all means 
adopt practical measures but pray see that 
those measures in the long run do not defeat 
the object for which they are introduced. 
The interests of Capital and Labour in ac- 
tual practice are not identical. Ifthe State 
is to be a protector of Labour against the 
abuses of Capital, then it must take its 
stand on a broad and clear line. Its 
policy should be well defined and not open 
to equivocation orsubterfuge. It cannot play 
simultaneously to the galleries of Dives and 
Lazarus. So that the fourth specific reason 
of the Commision seems to us to be as bad 
as their first. To us it is clearas the noon- 
day sun that the Commission, in endeavour- 
ing to hold the scales even, have fallen 
between the two and have betrayed them- 
selves into a serious inconsistency. We 
should have been infinitely pleased had the 
Commission taken up a bold and well defined 
attitude the one way orthe other. Either 
their strong convictions should have promp- 
ted them to recommend the Government to 
restrict the hours of labour for textile factories 
to 12 hours or to leave them alone as they 
are at present without any of those strained 
qualifications which disfigure their.otherwise 
excellent report. It is of no use, we repeat, 
hunting with the hound and running with 
the hare, but that is just what they have done. 
Before we conclude this part of the subject 
let us go back to some of the assumptions 
of the Commission to which we have al- 
luded at the outset. In paragraph 44, they 
have observed that working for 144 hours 
must inevitably lead to the deterioration 
of the workers. These 144 hours practi- 
cally mean 13 really working hours gene- 
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rally prevailing in textile factories. The 
mills have worked for at least 17 years 
for 13 hours, say, from the date of the 
amended Factory Act of 1891. Now it will 
not be denied that the period of 17 years 
is pretty long for testing the physical 
condition of workers. Ifso, what may be 
the result of the test? The Commission 
themselves have given it in a section of their 
report where, after a searching examination 
of factory hands, they have been able to deny 
any deterioration whatever. Indeed, they 
have graphically, and faithfully too, described 
their physical condition along with the 
economic, and expressed their satisfaction 
at the general health which is, as stated 
in our last article, every way better than 
that of all other classes of labourers. Why 
then, in the face of so categorical an opinion, 
should the Commission say that the hours 
would “inevitably” lead to deterioration ?” 
If a period of 147 years has stood the test 
and satisfied the Commission that there 
has been no deterioration, why should they 
talk in the strain they have done? Either 
the one statement is true or the other. But 
both cannot be true at the same time. 
Thus the statements made in one chapter 
of the Commission’s Report openly contra~ 
dict those in another. So far the report 
loses all its value as a well reasoned out 
and consistent public document. 

Another assumption of the Commission 
is equally fallacious, namely, that deteriora- 
tion would make factory labour so un- 
popular that the labour supply necessary 
for the adequate development of the indus- 
trial resources of the country will not be 
forth-coming. This statement in the first 
place is hypothetical. Still we must refuse 
to subscribe to it. There is absolutely no 
warrant for so sweeping a generalisation 
in the whole report. On the contrary there 
are many statements therein which suggest 
that no such apprehension need ever be 
entertained. The Commission has been 
greatly misled by some of the statements 
of the Bombay witnesses who have averred 
to the scarcity of labour. That scarcity, , 
it may be admitted, exists. But its exis- 
tence is temporary only. When the tempo- 
rary causes have been removed, labour will 
be as abundant as it was some years ago, 
albeit it shall have, however, to be 
better remunerated in\view of the fact of 
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the dearness of living not only in Bombay 
but all over the country. The scarcity of 
labour in Bombay mills is to be largely 
accounted for by the fact of the large 
public works going on for some years and 
by private building operations. The Elec- 
tric Tramway Company drafted awhile a 
large number of labourers for construction 
and replacement of tracks. Then the Elec- 
tric Light Company and the Telephone 
Company drafted away another portion for 
their respective works, -and, lastly, the 
Port Trustees have put into requisition 
thousands of labourers for their new ‘“Hu- 
ghes’ Dock.” It should be remembered 
that all these are out-door works on which 
labourers are employed either on daily or 
weekly wages. Is it needful for us to say 
that created as is our common humanity, 
there is always the tendency to accept that 
which offers the best earnings? It may be that 
the monthly earnings, either on fixed wages 
or on piece-work, in cotton factories, may 
be more. But it is well known that no mill 
hand in any mill in Bombay or Ahmedabad 
is paid his or her wages~all the 3rd or even 
the 4th week after the month for which the 
wages have been due. Is it at all necessary 
to say that the poor labourer, whose daily 
necessities are great, prefers to work at 
places where wages are paid weekly or 
daily instead of seven or eight weeks after 
the work is done? Necessarily they are 
attracted to those works where there are 
such opportunities of early and prompt pay- 
ment. We are strongly of opinion that 
were the public works vastly to increase in 
Bombay, there would be even greater scarcity 
of labourers for cotton mills for more reasons 
than one. Open-door work in sun and air 
is every way better than confined work in 
hot rooms with imperfect ventilation. The 
hours for work are from sunrise to sunset. 
There are no hard and fast rules as in mills, 
no cutting of absentee wages. AlII these are 
advantages which the labourer appreciates 
apart from the facilities of enjoying early 
wages. He is his own master who works 
when he likes and stays away when he 
likes without the penalties attached to 
labour in a mill. 

Again, it should be remembered that 
famine and plague between them during 
the last 12 years have playeda great havoc. 
The birth-rate had_-gone very low as the 
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Sanitary Commissioner has recorded, albeit 
during the last two years it is showing 
some improvement. Meanwhile the death 
rate had been too high. Part of the popula- 
tion of the Presidency has been decimated 
by the two scourges and it takes time to 
recuperate the loss. In Ahmedabad, labour 
has grown dearer than what it was before 
famine overtook the greater part of Gujarat. 
The day agricultural labourers who used 
to be drafted as unskilled operatives into 
cottén mills in that city are not to be 
secured in large numbers for some time 
yet to come. There, too, the process of 
recuperation must go on slowly. 

Lastly, it should not be forgotten that 
there has been a considerable extension of 
existing cotton mills in Bombay while 
there has been created a large number of 
mills in Ahmedabad. In other parts of the 
Bombay Presidency also extension and con- 


struction have beenactively going on these 3: 


years and more. Necessarily a large demand 
has risen for labourers but which for the 
other causes already explained has for the 
time caused a scarcity of labour in cotton 
mills. It should not however be forgotten 
that the extension has also been the cause 
of scarcity. But the law of normality will 
have to assert itself sooner or later. The 
extraordinary demands elsewhere must in 
due course cease, meanwhile population, 
too, will have the chance of recuperation, 
provided of course Nature is bountiful an- 
nually with good crop prospects. Thus 
the scarcity is only of a temporary character. 
We do not think there is any reason to 
believe that we are going to have a perma- 
nent scarcity of labour. So that taking 
every thing into consideration the statement 
so categorically put forward by the Com- 
mission will not bear the light of an un- 
biased and searching investigation. Their 
assumption as to the future scarcity of 
labour is founded on very slender reasoning 
and fs sure to be falsifed when normality 
has been reached as it must. In the law 
of nature action and reaction are equal. 
All the alarm which the Commission have 
expressed on this head is to our mind gratui- 
tous and ill-founded. The Commission so 
far have had no broad grasp of the true 
economic conditions of the labour market, 
As to the recommendation for the instity. 
tion of a new class of young persons 
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between the ages of 14 and 7 hardly 
anything remains to be said. The Com- 
mission have failed to grasp the point 


which the millowners have, of course, in- 
tuitively grasped with their better expe- 
rience. The remedy is worse than the 
disease. The class will in no way achieve 
the object if it is legally constituted. As 
the millowners have pointed out the law 
will be a dead letter. The millowners will 
find other means whereby they wil] be 
able to work for more than 12 hours. Let 
the law pass and it will be found aftera 
twelve months’ practical operation that 
instead of there being 25 per cent. of young 
persons in a mill, as fondly anticipated 
by the Commission, there will be hardly 
rs, Young persons are undoubtedly scarce. 
--The greater the scarcity the higher the 
wages. Either the mills must be prepared 
for higher wages or they must get rid of 
“their young persons and replace them by 
adults above the age of 17. The last is 
more feasible and as the demand for out- 
door labour on public works diminishes, 
as it is bound to, moreadults will naturally 
offer themselves for work. So that if mill- 
owners have no faith in this panacea which 
the ingenuity of the Commission has in- 
vented, itis perfectly natural. Those who 
are conversant with the question of mill 
labour and internal management have no 
hallucinations to entertain on the point. 
But what can the Commission do? They 
were placed on the horns of a dilemma. 
They wanted to do something by way of 
curtailing the hours of adult labour. At 
the same time they had a tender regard for 
the indigenous and foreign capitalists. It 
was not deemed advisable to tread on the 
toes of these potential and influential men. 
They could not seize the bull by the 
horn. They could not boldly and frankly 
recommend a twelve hours’ working day, 
according to their own deep conviction, as 
they would not wound the susceptibilities 
of the capitalist class, so they fell upon 
this clumsy device of instituting a new class 
of young persons which is repugnant to 
the very class whom they wanted to pro- 
pitiate. Thus they have failed in the 
primary object for which they were ap- 
pointed. They have pleased nobody. That 
is invariably the fate of Commissions 
which have not the courage of their con- 
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viction but which must ever find some 
loopholes to wriggle out of them. 

As to the effect on production of the 
shortening of the hours and the other 
miscellaneous matters to which the Com- 
mission have referred very little need be 
said. They are commonplaces and might 
be at once dismissed from our mind. We are 
entirely in accord with their recommenda- 
tions for shortening the hours of child labour. 
It is this labour which is most abused 
and which requires drastic provisions and 
drastic penalties. In the matter of breaches 
of the law let us hope that the Legislature 
will lay the saddle onthe rightand not the 
wrong horse. Let the Legislature see that 
the Managers of factories are not made the 
scapegoats of the lust or greed of the 
owners and employers.- It is the last alone 
who must be recognised by the law for 
purposes of punishment of offences. When 
such are made primarily responsible we 
may witness a stoppage of the abuses 
which prevail now in referance to child 
labour. 

In conclusion, we must say that we have 
endeavoured to review the report of the 
Commission from an independent and 
unbiased stand-point. Factory legislation 
for India must never be light-heartedly 
proceeded with. It demands most careful 
investigation of a minute character, aye, 
more minute and exhaustive than has been 
undertaken by the Commission. The 
relations between employers and employed 
require to be thoroughly probed to the 
bottom. The economical conditions of 
the operatives, too, “require to be treated 
from broader standpoints—(z) from the point 
of view of the relation of general labour 
to skilled and unskilled textile labour; 
(2) from the point of view of the operative 
per se; and (3) from the point of view of the 
general condition of prices and wages. In 
all these three respects the Commission’s 
report is silent. Only on the economic part 
there has been a very inadequate and im- 
perfect disquisition which does not touch 
the crux of the whole complex problem. 
But within the scope of the reference the 
Commission, it must be acknowledged, has 
done its work with credit and freedom from 
bias, barring the two matters on which we 
have been constrained to found our criti- 
cism in this contributian. Above all, we 
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are exceedingly rejoiced at the one solid 
piece of public service rendered by this 
Commission. They have scattered to the 
winds the philistine accusations unfound- 
edly brought against the general body of 
millowners. The heinous allegation: of 
grinding “slavery” has been flatly contra- 
dicted. It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will now think twice and thrice 
before it again hastily takes steps to inquire 
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into so-called public abuses without first 
carefully ascertaining the true facts in re- 
ference thereto. The Commission, we re- 
peat, have rendered an invaluable service 
in this respect for which they deserve the 
cordial acknowledgments of the Indian 
public. Let us now see what action the 
Legislature takes on the Commission’s 
report. 

Economicus. 
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Author of “King Solomon’s Mines,” “She,” 
“The Brethren,” “Benita,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE TREASURE HOUSE. 


Paar recovery was rapid, since, as the 
; Asika told him, if a patient lived 
through it, the kind of fever that he 
had taken did not last long enough to ex- 
haust his vital forces. When she asked him 
if he needed anything to make him well, he 
answered : 

“Yes, air and exercise.” 

She replied that he should have both, and 
next morniag his hated mask was put upon 
his face and he was supported by priests toa 
door where a litter, or rather litters, were 
waiting, one for himself and another for 
Jeeki, who, although in robust health, was 
still supposed to be officially ill and not al- 
lowed to walk upon his own legs. ‘They en- 
tered these litters and were borne off, till 
presently they met a third litter, of particu- 
larly gorgeous design, carried by masked 
bearers, wherein was the Asika herself, wear- 
ing her coronet and a splendid robe. 

Into this litter, which was fitted with a 
second seat, Alan was transferred. The 
Mungana, for whom it was designed, being 
placed in that vacated by Alan, which, 
either by accident or otherwise was no more 
seen that day. They went up the mountain 
side and to the edge of the great fall, and 
watched the waters thunder down, though 
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the crest of them they could not reach. Next 
they’ wandered off into the huge forests that 
clothed the slopes of the hills, and there 
halted and ate. Then, as the sun sank, they 
returned to the gloomy Bonsa-Town beneath 
them. 

For Alan, notwithstanding his weakness 
and anxieties, it was a heavenly day. The 
Asika was passive, some new mood being on 
her, and scarcely troubled him at all except 
to call his attention to a tree, a flower, or a 
prospect of the scenery. Here on the moun- 
tain side, too, the air was sweet, and for 
the rest—well, he who had been so near to 
death was escaped for an hour from that 
gloomy home of bloodshed and superstition, 
and saw God’s sky again. 


This journey was the first of many. Every 
day the litters were waiting, and they visited 
some new place, although into the town it- 
self they never went. Moreover, if they 
passed through outlying villages, although 
Alan was forced to wear his mask, their in- 
habitants had been warned to absent them- 
selves, so that they saw no one. The crops 
were left untended, and the cattle and sheep 
lowed hungrily in their kraals. On certain 
dayse at Alan’s request, they were taken to 
the spots where the gold was found, in the 
gravel bed of an almost dry stream that dur- 
ing the rains was a torrent, 


He descended from the litter, and with the 
help of the Asika and Jeeki, dug a little in 
this gravel, not without reward, for in it they 
found several nuggets. Above, too, where 
they went afterwards, was a huge quartz 
reef denuded by water, which evidently had 
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been worked in past ages, and was still so 
rich that in it they saw plenty of visible 
gold. Looking at it, Alan bethought him 
of his City days and of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds capital with which this 
unique proposition might have been floated. 
Afterwards they were carried to the places 
where the gems were found, stuck about in 
the clay, like plums in a pudding, though 
none ever sought them now, But all these 
things interested the Asika not at all. | 

What wasthe good of gold, she asked 
Alan, except to make things of, or the bright 
stones except to play with? What was the 
good of anything except food to eat and 
power and wisdom that can open the secret 
doors of knowledge, of things seen and 
things unseen, and love that brings the lover 
joy and forgetfulness of self, and takes away 
the awful loneliness of the soul, if only fora 
little while? 

Not wishing to drift into discussion on the 
matter of love, Alan asked the priestess to 
define “her soul,” whence it came and 
whither she believed it to be going. 

“My soul is I, Vernoon,” she answered, 
“and already very, very old. Thus it has 
ruled amongst this people for thousands of 
years.” 

“How is that,” he asked, ‘seeing that the 
Asika dies?” 

“Oh! no, Vernoon, she does not die, she 
only changes. The old body dies, the spirit 
enters into another body which is waiting. 
Thus, until I was fourteen, I was but a com- 
mon girl, the daughter of a headman of that 
village yonder, at least so they tell me, for 
of this time I have no memory. Then the 
Asika died, and asI had the secret marks 
and the beauty that is hers, the priests burnt 
her body before Big Bonsa, and suffocated 
me, the child, in the smoke of the burning. 
But lawoke again, and when I awoke the 
past was gone and the soul of the Asika 
filled me, bringing with it its awful 
memories, its gathered wisdom, its passion of 
love and hate, and its power to look back- 
ward and before.” 

“Do you ever do these things?” asked 
Alan. 

“Backward, yes; béfore, very little; since 
you came, not at all, because my heart is a 
coward and I fear what I might see. Oh! 
Vernoon, Vernoon, I know you and your 
thoughts. You think me the beautiful beast 
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who loves likea beast, who loves you because 
you are white and different from our men. 
Well, what there is of the beast in me the 
gods of my people gave, for they are devils 
and I am their servant. But there is more 
than that, there is good also whichI have 
won for myself. I knew you would come, I 
knew you would come,” she went on passion- 
ately, “and that is why I was yours already, 
even before I had seen your face. But what 
would befall after you came, that I neither 
knew, nor know, because I will not seek, who 
could learn it all.” 

He looked at her, and she saw the doubt 
in his eyes. | 

“You do not believe me, Vernoon. Very 
well, this night you shall see, you and that 
black dog of yours, that you may know I do 
not trick you, and he shall tell me what you 
see, for he, being but a low-born_ beast, will 
speak the truth, not minding if it hurts me, 
whereas you are gentle and might spare, and 
myself I have sworn not to search the future, 
and by an oath that I may not break.” 

“What of the past ?” asked Alan. 

‘We will not waste time on it, for I know 
it all. Vernoon, have you no memories of 
Asika-land ? Do you think you never visited 
it before ?” 

“Never,” said Alan, “it was my uncle who 
came and ran away with Little Bonsa on 
his head.” _ 

“That is news indeed,” she replied mock- 
ingly. “Did you then think that I believed 
it to be you, though it is true that she whio 
went before, or my spirit that was in her, 
fell into error for an hour and thought that 
fool-uncle of yours was the Man? When she 
found her mistake she let him go, and bade 
the god go with him that it might bring 
back the appointed man, as it has done. 
Yes, that Little Bonsa, who knew him of 
old, might search him out from among all 
the millions of men, born or unborn, and 
bring him back to me. Therefore, also, she 
chose a young black dog, who would live 
for many years, and bade the god to take 
him with her, and told him of the wealth 
of our people, that it might be a bait upon 
the hook. Do you see, Vernoon, that yel- 
low dirt was the bait, and I—J am the 
hook? Well, you have felt it before, so 
it should not gall you over much.” 

Now Alan was more frightened than he 
had been since he set ee in Asiki-land, for 
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of a sudden this woman became terrible to 
him. He felt that she knew things which 
were hidden from him. For the first time 
he believed in her, believed that she was 
more than a mere passionate savage set 
by chance to rule over a bloodthirsty tribe ; 
that she was one who had a part in his 
destiny. 

“Felt the hook?” he muttered. 
not understand.” 

‘You are very forgetful,” she answered. 
‘“Vernoon, we have lived and loved before; 
we were twin souls from the first. That 
man now, whol told you lived once on 
the great river called the Nile, have you 
no memory of him? Well, well, let it be, 
I will tell you afterwards. Here we are 
at the Gold House again; to-night when 
Iam ready, I will send for you, and this 
I promise, you shall leave me wiser than 
you were.” 

When they were alone in their private 
room, Alan told Jeeki of the expected en- 
tertainment of crystal gazing, or whatever 
it might be, and the part that he was to 
play in it. 

“You say that again, Major,” said Jeeki. 

Alan repeated the information, giving 
every detail that he could remember. 

“Oh!” said Jeeki, “I see. Asika show us 
things, ’cause she afraid to look at them 
herself or take oath, or can’t, or something. 
She no ask you tell her what she see, be- 
cause you too kind hurt her feeling, if hap- 
pen to be something beastly. But Jeeki 
must tell her because he so truthful and not 
care curse about her feeling. Well, that 
all right, Jeeki tell her sure enough. Only, 
Major, don’t you interrupt. Quite possible, 
these magic things, I see one show, you see 
another. So don’t you go say, ‘Jeeki, that 
a lie,’ and give me away to Asika just be- 
cause you think you see different, ’cause 
if so you put me into dirty hole, and of 
course I catch it afterwards. You promise, 
Major?” 

“Oh, yes, I promise. But, Jeeki, do you 
really think we are going to see anything ?” 

“Can’t say, Major,” and he shook his 
head gloomily. “P’r’aps all put-up job. But 
lots of rum things in world, Major, specially 
among beastly African savage, who very 
curious, and always ready pay blood to bad 
spirit. Hope Asika not get this into her 
head, because no one know what happen. 
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P’r’aps we see too much and scared all our 
lives; but p’r’aps all tommy rot.” 

“That’s it—tommy rot,” answered Alan, 
who was not superstitious. ‘‘Well, I sup- 
pose that we must go through with it. 
But, Oh! Jeeki, I wish you would tell me 
how to get out of this.” 

“Don’t know, Major; p’r’aps never get 
out; p’raps learn something to-night. 
Have to do something soon if want to go. 
The Mungana’s time nearly up, and then— 
oh, my eye !” 

It was night, about ten o’clock indeed, 
the hour at which Alan generally went to 
bed. No message had come, and he began 
to hope that the Asika had forgotten, or 
changed her mind, and was just going to 
say so to Jeeki when a light coming from 
behind him attracted his attention, and 
he turned, to see her standing in a corner 
of the great room holding a lamp in her 
hand and looking towards him. Her gold 
breastplate and crown were gone, with 
every other ornament, and she was clad, or 
rather muffled, in robes of pure white fitted 
with a kind of nun’s hood, which lay back 
upon her shoulders. Also on her arm she 
carried a shawl or veil. Standing thus, 
all undecked, with her long hair fastened 
in asimple knot, she still looked very beau- 
tiful,, more so than she had ever been, 
thought Alan, for the cruelty of her face 
had faded and was replaced by a mystery 
very strange to see. She did not look quite 
like a woman, and that was the reason, 
perhaps, that Alan, for the first time, felt 
Hitherto she had always 
repelled him, but this night it was other- 
wise. 

“How did you come here?” he asked in 
a more gentle voice than he generally used 
towards her. 


Noting the change in his tone, she 
smiled shyly and even coloured a little, then 
answered. 


“This house has many secrets, Vernoon. 
When you are lord of it you shall learn 
them all; till then I may not tell them to 
you. But, come, there are other secrets 
which I hope you shall see to-night, and 
Jeeki, come you also, for you shall be the 
mouth of your lord, so that you may tell 
me what perhaps he would hide.” 


“T will tell you everything, everything, O 
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Asika,” answered Jeeki, stretching out his 
hands and bowing almost to the ground. 

Then they started and following many 
long passages as before, although whether 
they were the same or others Alan could 
not tell, came at last to a door that he 
recognised, that of the Treasure eHouse. 
As they approached this door it opened, 
and through it, like a hunted thing, ran 
the bedizened Mungana, husband of the 
Asika, terror, or madness, shining .in his 
eyes. Catching sight of his wife, who bore 
the lamp, he threw himself upon his knees, 
and snatching at her robe, addressed some 
petition to her speaking so rapidly that 
Alan could not follow his words. 

For a moment she listened, then dragged 
her dress from his hand and spurned him 
with her foot. There was something so 
cruel in the gesture and the action, so full 


of deadly hate and loathing, that Alan, who - 


witnessed it, experienced a new revulsion of 
feeling towards the Asika. What kind of a 
woman could she be, he wondered, who 
would treat a discarded lover thus in the 
presence of his successor? 

With a groan ora sob, it was difficult to 
say which, the poor man rose and perceived 
Alan, whose face he now beheld for the first 
time, since the Asika had told him not to 
mask himself, as they would meet no one. 
The sight of it seemed to fill him with 
jealous fury; at any rate he leapt at his 
fival, intending, apparently, to catch him 
by the throat. Alan, who was watching 
him, stepped aside, so that he came into 
violent contact with the wall of the passage, 
and, half-stunned by the shock, reeled on- 
wards into the darkness. 

“The hog!” said the Asika, or rather she 
hissed it, “the hog, who dared to touch me 
and to strike at you. Well, his time is short 
—-would that I could make it shorter! Did 
you hear what he sought of me?” 

Alan, who wished for no confidences, re- 
plied by asking what the Munga&a was 
doing in the Treasure House; to which she 
answered that the spirits who dwelt there 
were eating up his soul, and when they had 
devoured it all, he would go quite mad and 
kill himself. 


“Does that happen to all Munganas?” 
inquired Alan. —— 


“Yes, Vernoon, if the Asika hates them, 
but if she loves them it is otherwise. Come, 
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let us forget the wreteh who would kill you 
if he could,” and she led the way into the 
hall and up it, passing between the heaps of 
gold. 

On the table where lay the necklaces of 
gems she set down her lamp, whereof the 
light, all there was in that great place, 
flickered feebly upon the mask of Little 
Bonsa, which had been moved there, appar- 
ently for some ceremonial purpose ; and still 
more feebly upon the hideous, golden coun- 
tenances and winding sheets of the ancient, 
yellow dead, who stood around in scores, 
placed one above the other, each in his ap- 
pointed niche. It was an awesome scene, 
and one that oppressed Jeeki very much, 
for he murmured to Alan, 

“Oh my! Major, family vault child’s play 
to this hole, just like—” here his comparison 
came to an end, for the Asika cut it short 
with a single glance. 


“Sit here in front of me,” she said to Alan, ~ 


“and you, Jeeki, sit at your lord’s side, and 
be silent till I bid you speak.” 

Then she crouched down in a heap behind 
them, threw the cloth or veil she carried over 
her head, and in some way that they did not 
see, suddenly extinguished the lamp. 

Now they were in deep darkness, the dark- 
ness of death, and in utter silence, the silence 
ofthe dead. No glimmer of light, and yet 
to Alan it seemed as though he could feel 
the flash of the crystal eyes of Little Bonsa, 
and of all the other eyes set in the masks of 
those departed: men who once had been the 
husbands of the bloodstained priestess of the 
Asiki, till one by one, as she wearied of them, 
they were bewitched to madness and to 
doom. . In that utter quiet he thought even 
that he could hear them stir within their 
winding sheets, or it may have been that the 
Asika had risen and moved among them on 
some errand of her own. Far away some- 
thing fell to the floor, a very light object, 
such asa flake of rock orascale of gold. 
Yet the noise of it struck his nerves loud as 
a clap of thunder, and those of Jeeki also, 
for he felt him start at his side and heard 
the sudden hammerlike beat of his heart. 
What was the woman doing in this dreadful 
place, he wondered. Well, it was easy to 
guess. Doubtless she had brought them there 
to scare and impress them. Presently a voice, 
that of some hidden priest, would speak to 
them, and they would be asked to believe it 
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a message from the spirit world, or a_ spirit 
itself might be arranged—what could be 
easier in their mood and these surroundings? 

Now the Asika was speaking behind them 
in a muffled voice. From the tone of it she 
appeared to be engaged in argument or sup- 
plication in some strange tongue. At any 
rate, he could not understand a word of 
what she said. The argument, or prayer, 
went on fora long while, with pauses as 
though for answers. Then suddenly it 
ceased, and once more they were plunged in 
that unfathomable silence. 





CHAPTER XX. 
WHAT THE ASIKA SHOWED TO ALAN, 


It seemed to Alan that he went to sleep 
and dreamed. 

He dreamed that it was late autumn in 
England. Leaves drifted down from the 
trees beneath the breath of a strong, damp 
wind and ran or floated along the road till 
they vanished intoa ditch, or caught against 
piles of stones that had been laid ready for 
its repair. He knew the road well enough; 
he even knew the elm tree beneath which 
he seemed to stand on the crest of a hill. It 
was that which ran from Mr. Champers- 
Haswell’s splendid house, The Court, to 
the church; he could see them both, the 
, house. to the right and the church to the left, 
and his eyesight seemed to have improved, 
since he was able to observe that at either 
place there was bustle and preparation as 
though for some ceremony. . 

Now the big gates of The Court opened, 
and through camea funeral. It advanced 
towards him with unnatural swiftness as 
though it floated upon air, the whole melan- 
choly procession of it. Ina few seconds it 
had come -and gone, and yet during those 
seconds he suffered agony, for there arose in 
his mind a horrible terror that this was Bar- 
bara’s burying. He could not have endured 
it for another moment; he would have cried 
out or died, only now the mourners passed 
- him following the coffin, and in the first car- 
riage he saw Barbara seated, looking sad 
and somewhat troubled, but well. A little 
further down the line came another carriage, 
and in it was Sir Robert Aylward, staring 
before him with cold, impassive face. 

In his dream Alan, hought to himself that 
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he must have borrowed this carriage, which 
would not be strange, as he generally used 
motors, for there was a peer’s coronet upon 
the panels and the silver-mounted harness. 

The funeral passed and suddenly vanished 
into the churchyard gates, leaving Alan won- 
dering why his cousin Haswell was not seat- 
ed at Barbara’s side. Then it occured to 
him that it might be because he was in the 
coffin, and at that moment in his dream he 
heard, the Asika asking Jeeki what he saw; 
heard Jeeki answered also, “A burying in the 
land called England.” 

“Of whom, Jeeki?” Then, after some hesi- 
tation, the answer: 

“Of a lady whom my lord loves very 
much. They bury her.” 

“What was her name, Jeeki?” 

“fer name was Barbara.” 

‘“Bar-bara, why that you told mé was the 
name of his mother and his sister. Which 
of them is buried ? 

“Neither, O Asika! It was another lady 
who loved him very much and wanted to 
marry him, and that was why he ran awa 
to Airica. But now she is dead and buried.” 

“Are all women in England called Bar- 
bara, Jeeki ?” 

“Yes, O Asika, Barbara means woman.” 

“If your lord loved this Barbara, why then 
did he run away from her? Well, it matters 
not since she is dead and buried, for what- 
ever their spirits may feel, no man cares for 
a woman that is dead until she clothes her- 
self in flesh again. That was a good vision 
and I will reward you for it.” 

“T have earned nothing. O Asika,” an- 
swered Jeeki modestly, “who only tell you 
what Isee as I must. Yet, O Asika,” he 
added, with a note of anxiey in his voice, 
“why do you not read these writings for 
yourseli ?” 

“Because I dare not, or rather because [ 
cannot,’ she answered fiercely. ‘Be silent, 
slave, for now the power of the God broods 
upon my soul.” 

The dream went on. A_ great forest 
appeared, such a forest as they had passed 
before they met the cannibals, and set 
bencath one of the trees, a tent, and in that 
tent Barbara, Barbara weeping. Some one 
began to lift the flap of the tent. She sprang 
up, snatching at a pistol that lay beside her, 
turning its muzzle towards her breast. A 
man entered the tent, Alan saw his face, it 
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was his own. Barbara Jet fall the pistol and 
fell backwards as though a bullet from it 
had pierced her heart. He leapt towards 
her, but before he came to where she lay 
everything had vanished, and he heard Jeeki 
droning out his hes to the Asika, telling her 
that the vision he had seen was one cf her 
and his master seated with their arms about 
each other in a chamber of the Golden 
House. ° 

A third time the dream descended on Alan 
like a cloud. It seemed to him that he was 
borne beyond the flaming borders of the 
world. Everything around was new and 
unfamiliar, vast, changing, lovely, terrible. 
He stood alone upon a pearly plain and the 
sky above him was lit with rosy moons, 
many and many of them, that hung there 
like lamps. Spirits began to pass him. He 
could catch something of their glory as they 
sped by with incredible swiftness; he could 
hear the winnowing of their wings. One 
rose up at his side. It was the Asika, only a 
thousand times more splendid, clothed in 
all the glory of hell. Majestically she bent 
towards him, her glowing eyes held his, the 
perfume of her breath beat upon his brow 
and made him drunken. 

She spoke to him, and her voice sounded 
like distant bells. 

“Through many a life, through many a 
life,’ she said, “bought with much blood, 
paid for with a million tears, but mine at 
last, the soul that I have won to comfort my 
soul through the eternal day. Come to the 
place | have made ready for you, the hell 
that shall turn to heaven at your step, come, 
you by whom I am redeemed, and drive 
away those gods that torture me because I 
was their servant that I might win you.” 

So she spoke, and though all his soul re- 
volted, yet the fearful strength that was in 
her seemed to draw him .onward whither 
she would go. Then a light shone and that 
light was the face of Barbara, and with a 
suddenness that was almost awful, the 
dream came to an end. 

Alan was in his own room again, though 
how he got there he did not recollect. 

“‘Jeeki,” he said, “what has happened? I 
seem to have had a very curious dream, 
there in the Treasure Place, and to have 
heard you telling the Asika a string of 
incredible falsehoods.” 

“Oh, no, Major, Jeeki too good Christian ; 
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he tell her what he see, or what he think she 
see if she look, ’cause p’r’aps he see nothing, 
she never believe that. And,’ he added 
with a burst of confidence, “what the 
dickens it matter what he tell her, so long 
as she swallow same and keep quiet? 
Nasty things always make women like 
Asika quite outrageous. Give them sweet 
to suck, say Jeeki, and if they ill afterwards, 
that no fault of his. They had swect.” 

“Quite so, Jeeki, quite so; only I should 
advise you not to play too many tricks 
upon the Asika, lest she should happen to 
find you out. How did I get back here?” 

“Like man that walk in his sleep, Major. 
She go first, you follow, just as little lamb 
after Mary in hymn.” 

‘“Jeeki, did you really see anything at 
all?” 

“No, Major, nothing partic’lar, except 
ghost of Mrs. Jeeki and of your reverend 
uncle, both of them very angry. That 
magic all stuff, Major. Asika put some- 
thing in your grub make you drunk, so that 
you think her very wise. Don’t think of 
it no more, Major, or you go off your chump. 
If Jeeki see nothing, depend on it there 
nothing to see.” 

“Perhaps so, Jeeki, but I wish I could be 
sure you had seen nothing. Listen to me, 
we must get out of this place somehow, or 
as you say, I shall go off my chump. It’s 
haunted, Jeeki, it’s haunted, and I think 
that Asika is a devil, not a woman.” > 

“That what priests say, Major,” he ans- 
wered, looking at his master anxiously. 
“Well, don’t you fret; Jeeki not afraid of 
devils, Jeeki get you out in good time. Go 
to bed and leave it all to Jeek:.” 

Fifteen more days had gone by, and it 
was the eve of the night of the second full 
moon, the night when Alan was destined 
to become the husband of Asika. She had 
sent for him that morning, and he found 
her radiant with happiness. Whether or 
no she believed Jeeki’s interpretation of the 
visions, it seemed quite certain that her 
mind was void of fears or doubts. She was 
sure that Alan was about to become her 
husband, and had summoned all the people 
of the Asiki to be present at the ceremony 
of their marriage, and incidentally of the 
death of the Mungana, who, poor wretch, 
was to be forced to kill himself upon that 
occasion. \ 
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Before they parted she had spoken to 
Alan sweetly enough. 

“Vernoon,” she said, “I know that you 
do not love me as I love you, but the love 
will come, since for your sake I will change 
myself. I will become gentle; I will shed 
no more blood; that of the Mungana shall 
be the last, and even him I would spare 
if I could, only while he lives I may not 
marry you; it is the one law that is 
stronger than I am, and if I broke it you 
would be murdered. You shall even teach 
me your faith, if you will, for what is good 
to you is henceforth good tome. Ask what 
you wish of me, and as an earnest I will 
do it 1f I can.” 

Now Alan looked at her. There was one 
thing that he wished above all others—that 
she would let him go. But this he did not 
dare to ask; moreover, it would have been 
utterly useless. After all, if the Asika’s 
love was terrible, what would be the ap- 
pearance of her outraged hate? What could 
he ask? More gold? He hated the very 
name of the stuff, for it had brought him 
here. He remembered the old cannibal 
chief, Fahni, who like himself languished 
a prisoner, daily expecting death. Only 
that morning he had implored him to ob- 
tain his liberty. 

“TI thank you, Asika,’ he said. “Now, 
if your words are true, set Fahni free and 
let him return to his own country, for if 
he stays here he will die.” 

“Surely, Vernoon, that is a very small 
thing,’ she answered smiling, “though it 
is true that when he gets there he will 
probably make war upon us. Well, let 
him, let him.” Then she clapped her hands 
and summoned priests, whom she bade go 
at once and conduct Fahni out of Bonsa- 
Town. Also she bade them loose certain 
slaves who were of the Ogula tribe, that 
they might accompany him laden with 
provisions, and send on orders to the out- 
posts that Fahni and his party should pass 
unmolested from the land. 

This done, she began to talk to Alan 
about many matters, however little he 
might answer her. Indeed, it seemed al- 
most as though she feared to let him leave 
her side; as though some presentiment of 
loss oppressed her. 

At length, to Alan’s great relief, the time 
came when they past part, since it was 
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necessary for her to attend a secret cere- 
mony of preparation or purification, that 
was called “the Putting Off of the Past.” 
Although she had been thrice summoned, 
still she would not let him go. 

“They call you, Asika,” said Alan. 

“Y@s, yes, they call me,” she replied, 
springing up. ‘‘Leave me, Vernoon, till we 
meet to-morrow to part no more. Oh! 
why is my heart so heavy in me? That 
black dog of yours read the visions that I 
summoned, but might not look on, and 
they were good visions. They showed that 
the woman who loved you is dead; they 
showed us wedded, and other deeper things. 
Surely he would not dare to lie to me, 
knowing that if he did, I would flay him 
living and throw him to the vultures. Why, 
then, is my heart so heavy in me? Would 
you escape me, Vernoon? Nay, you are 
not so cruel, nor could you do it, except 
by death. Moreover, Man, know that even 
in death you cannot escape me, for there 
I shall follow you and claim you, to whose 
side my spirit has toiled for ages, and what 
is there so strong that it can snatch you 
from my hand ?” 

She looked at him a moment, then, of a 
sudden, burst into a flood of tears, and seiz- 
ing his hand, threw herself upon her knees 
and kissed it again and again. 

“Go now,” she said, “go, and let my 
love go with you, through lives and deaths, 
and all the dreams beyond. Oh! let my 
love go with you, as it shall, Vernoon.” 

So Alan went, leaving her there weeping 
on her knees. 

During the dark hours that followed, Alan 
and madness were not far apart. What 
could he do? Escape was utterly impos- 
sible. For weeks he and Jeeki had con- 
sidered it in vain. Even if they could win 
out of the Gold House fortress, what hope 
had they of making their way through the 
crowded, tortuous town where, after the 
African fashion, people walked about all 
night, every one of whom would recognize 
the white man of whom all: were talking, 
whether he was masked or no? Besides, 
beyond the town were the river and the 
guarded walls and gates, and beyond them 
open country, where they would be cut off 
or run down. No, to attempt escape was 
suicide. Suicide! That gave him an idea; 
why should he not kill himself? It would 
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be easy enough, for he still had his revolver 
and a few cartridges, and surely it was 
better than to enter on such a life as await- 
ed him as the plaything of a priestess of 
a tribe of fetish-worshipping savages, 

But if he killed himself, how about Bar- 
bara, and how about poor old Jeeki, who 
would certainly be killed also? Besides, it 
was not the right thing to do, and while 
there is life, there is always hope. 

Alan paused in his walk up and down the 
room. and looked at Jeeki, who sat upoh the 
floor with his back resting against the stone 
altar, reflectively pulling down his thick 
under-lip and letting it fly back, negro- 
fashion. 

“Jeeki,” he said,-“time’s up. What am I 
to do?” 

“Do, Major?’ he replied with affected 
cheerfulness. “Oh! that quite simple. Jeeki 
arrange everything. You marry Asika, and 
by and by, when you master here and tired 
of her, you give her slip. Very interesting 
experience, no white man ever have such 
luck before. Asika not half bad, zf she fond 
of you; she like little girl in song, when she 
good, she very, very good. At any rate, 
nothing else todo. Mary Asika or spiflicate, 
which mean, Major, that Jeeki spiflicate 
too,” he added, shaking his white head 
sadly, “he no like that. One or two little 
things on his mind that no get time to 
square up yet. Daren’t pray like Christian 
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here, cause afraid of Bonsas, and Bonsas 
come square with him by and by cause he 
been Christian, so poor Jecki come down 
bump between two stools. ‘Postles kick 
him out of heaven, and Bonsas kick him out 
of hell, and where Jeeki go to then ?” 

“Don’t know Iam sure,” answered Alan, 
smiling a little in spite of his sorrow, “but | 
think the Bonsas might find a corner for you 
somewhere. Look here, Jeeki, you old 
scamp, I am sorry for you, for you have 
been a good friend to me and we are fond 
of each other. But just understand this, | 
am not going to marry that woman if] can 
help it. It’s against my principles. So I 
shall wait till to-morrow, and then I shall 
walk out of this place. Ii the guards try to 
stop me, I shall shoot them while [ have 
any cartridges. Then I shall go on until 
they kill me.” 

“Oh! but Major, they not kill you; they 
chuck blanket over your head and take you 
back to Asika. It Jeeki they kill, skin him 
alive-O, and all the rest of it.” 

“Hope not, Jeeki because they think we 
shall die the same day. But if so, I can’t 
help it. To-morrow morning I shall walk 
out, and now that’s settled J am tired,’ and 
he threw himself down upon the bed, and 
being worn out with weariness and anxiety, 
soon fell fast asleep. 


(To be continued.) 
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about an industrial renaissance in 
India. All sections and grades of 
people in Hindostan are exhibiting a desire 
to revive the old-time industries and intro- 
duce new artsand crafts. The induftrial 
rejuvenescence of the land is gradually com- 
ing to be the central thought, the motive 
power of the people. In the state of mind in 
which the nation finds itself today, the 
commercial and industrial looms so large 
that the other departments of human life 
are overshadowed. 
At a time when a new industrial era, 
modelled on the Occidental plan, is advo- 


Cy. effort is being made to bring 


cated for India by Westerners as well as by 
the Easterners themselves, it is but meet 
and proper to ponder over the fact that 
industrialism has proved to be far from an 
unmixed blessing in the Occident. The 
introduction of steam, hydraulic power and 
electricity, the installation of large machine 
shops, mills and factories, have been instru- 
mental in robbing rural districts of their 
population and pouring the people into the 
large industrial centres. This has placed 
the masses in the grip of those who own 
the capital, or, in other words, the means 
of production. It has brought into existence 
a plutocracy which so a the place of 
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old-time feudalism. The lot of the wage- 
earner, under the present-day industrial 
conditions, is far from satisfactory, much 
less happy. The family is taken away from 
the land, and despite the march of sanitation 
and hygiene, the compression of millions of 
men, women and children into a small area, 
the consequent perversion of the air and the 
addition to it ofsmoke pouring its poisonous 
gases from a thousand chimneys, have com- 
bined to play havoc with the life of mill 
and factory operators. But a small percent- 
age of the working people in the Occident 
are able to own their own houses, and the 
majority of them are compelled to content 
themselves with residing in the ugliest and 
filthiest parts of the cities,in ramshackle 
shacks, The greed of the capitalist to 
rapidly multiply his money has been instru- 
mental in pinching the wage of the working 
people. Drunkenness and allied vices have 
kept pace with the expansion of industrial 
centres and brought into being the problems 
of prostitution and pauperism. There has 
been a progressive weakening of family ties 
and an increase in selfishness. A_ blind 
adoption of Occidental industrialism spells 
for India these and many other evils of 
magnitudinous proportions. 

Those who closely watch the trend of 
affairs in the Occident unmistakably see 
that a strong undercurrent of feeling has 
of late years commenced to fiercely fight 
the banes of industrialism. In Europe and 
America today, capitalism is face to face 
with socialism: the mad rush for the cities 
is arrayed against the desire for the simple 
life: the longing to amass dollars is match- 
ed by interest in psychological and psychic 
realms. As the commencement of the past 
century promised that the coming hundred 
years would be an era of material deve- 
lopment, the present-day proclivities assure 
a keen observer of things that the Twenti- 
eth Century will be pre-eminently devoted 
to spiritual advancement. In the first 
decade of the Twentieth Century the world 
appears to be busy playinga game of see- 
saw. The Orient, so long known to be 
devoted to super-physical research, is veer- 
ing to materialism: the Occident, for many 
centuries gone mad with money-making, 
is inclining toward spiritual phenomena. 
Whether or not the, world will strike a 
balance between méfterialism and spiritual- 
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ism and evolve a sane, practical civiliza- 
tion, is more than can be predicted. 

To those who care to go beyond the 
superficial, it is patent that more and more 
the enlightened communities are coming 
into the realization that the rural districts 
constitute the heart of the world and the 
industrial centres merely the extremities of 
the veins. The red blood is pumped out 
of the human heart and sent out to the 
varigus portions of the body by means of 
the arteries. The veins carry the vitiated 
and blackened blood back to the heart to 
be purified once again and used for the 
welfare of the system. Likewise strong and 
robust men and women, while still young, 
leave the country and pour into the cities 
to toiland moil in the mill and factory. 
When weakened in body and wrecked in 
nervous system by the city life, they return 
to the country once again to recuperate 
themselves as much as they may. The 
understanding of this fact is gradually work- 
ing a revolution in the Occident. Commu- 
nal communities are springing up in differ- 
ent parts of the various European and 
American lands, where men and women 
work and live on a co-operative basis in 
the country. 

The signs of the times are so luminous 
to-day that it can be safely surmised that 
the world tomorrow will more and more 
set its face against the building and main- 
taining of gigantic industrial centres. The 
tendency appears to be in the direction 
of splitting up a big city into ten or fifteen 
divisions, carrying the different portions, 
as it were, to as many different locations 
ten or twenty miles apart from one another 
—these towns all connected by inter-urban 
electric roads and up-to-date in respect 
of lighting, conservancy, water, roads, side- 
walks, et cetera. 

In pursuance of this policy in the Occi- 
dent, the cities are being ruralized and the 
country places cityized. Man upsets nature’s 
plan in madly rushing to large industrial 
centres. God made the country. Man 
made the town. The focussing ofa mil- 
lion or more individuals in a territory ten 
miles square or less, in 1ts very essence, is 
the reversal of Divine regulation. As the 
laws of health are being studied with more 
care and the banes of city life are being 
forced on the notice of the scientific men 
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and women of the day, the awakened cons- 
cience of the intelligent people amongst 
the city-dwellers is becoming more and 
more alive to the fact that cities ought to 
be countrified as much as possible. The 
same man who was attracted to the metro- 
polis as if drawn by a magnet, is now de- 
voting the best portion of his attention 
to ruralizing the grimy looking and foul 
smelling city. To this change of attitude 
is due the building of park systems, and 
boulevards shaded by rows of trees. 

A corresponding change is taking place 
in the rural districts. Electric lights, tele- 
phones, cement walks, paved roads, water- 
works fed by artesian wells, sewage canals 
and similar improvements, which a decade 
ago only the largest cities could claim, 
are making their appearance in the rural 
towns. 

The little town of Cambridge, located 
in the heart of Western Illinois, one of 
the most prosperous States of the United 
States of America, may be cited as an 
example of the cityizing of rural towns. 
It is not a manufacturing place, nor is it 
an old town. The site it occupies today, 
three score years ago was a_ trackless 
prairie, treeless and almost manless. Cam- 
bridge is by no means .a large town. Its 
population in 1g08 is less than 1,400 souls. 
Its area within the city limits is one square 
mile. But Cambridge is an up-to-date 
town—a splendid illustration of the spirit 
of the times. : 

Cambridge has electric lights, telephones 
and cement walks. It also has water-works 
fed by a deep artesian well which supplies 
quantities of clear, crystal, hygienically and 
chemically pure water for drinking purposes 
and is a great blessing in case of fire, as 
by its means water can be pumped higher 
than any building inCambridge. Before the 
boring of the deep well which supplies the 
water for all purposes in the town, it was 
necessary to depend upon cisterns at the 
intersections of the principal streets. The 
water was gathered in these cistérns from 
the roofs of buildings, and in case of fire, 
was pumped out by means of a hand pump 
which was manned by the male citizens— 
and sometimes by the women, in cases of 
stress and emergency. To-day, with the 
pressure that can be secured from the city 


water-works, it is possible to fight fire in 
[i fa 
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the most modern manner, and as a result, 
insurance rates have been lowered in the 
little city and a feeling of security has been 
engendered, which makes the amount of 
money expended in building the water- 
works seem infinitesimal. The artesian well 
ought to be of interest to India, for it would 
solve many problems that perplex the 
people. In arid Districts, where it is im- 
possible to secure water by shallow wells 
or other ordinary means, the artesian well 
offers a chance to secure a constant water- 
supply; while in Districts where the water 
is unfit to drink, and is the cause of malaria 
and other diseases, the artesian well would 
afford pure water and thus do away with 
sickness and death from a contaminated 
water-supply. 

The town of Cambridge has a fire bri- 
gade, a High School and a Court House. 
The Steam Railway runs through it, and 
within a few months an electric inter-urban 
Railway will connect it with cities near-by. 
The Post Office distributes four mails a 
day and sells $ 5,0co (Rs. 15,000) worth 
of stamps each year, while $ 4oo (Rs. 
1,200) is collected as the rent of mail. 
boxes. One post-master, one assistant post- 
master, one clerk and five carriers of rural 
free delivery mail are employed in the 
office. These rural free delivery carriers 
have routes, in some cases 27 miles long. 
They deliver mail once each week-day to, 
the farmers living in the country, and at 
the same time collect the marl which is to 
be forwarded, and sell stamps and other 
postal supplies. The rural free delivery of 
mails has been one of the greatest boons 
to farmers which the Government has 
bestowed, and is highly appreciated by 
them. The people who are served by the 
rural free delivery are not required to pay 
for the service. All that is required of them 
is to furnish a water-proof, burglar-proof 
mail box in which the carrier may deposit 
the mail. The government of the United 
States has expended upwards of $99,000,000 
(Rs. 29,70,00,000) since 1906 in - perfecting 
rural free delivery. This mail service, ac- 
cording to P.V. DeGraw, fourth assistant 
postrnaster-general, is costing the govern- 
ment about $35,000,000 (Rs. 1£0,50,00,000) 
anoually for its maintenance, and the ex- 
pense is constantly increasing as the service 
is extended, Two women carriers of rural 
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mail are employed by the Cambridge post 
office. 

There isa public library in the town, with 
several thousand volumes at the disposal of 
the reading public; a music store; two 
5-cent shows, where, for five pennies (about 
24 annas’ people can see hundreds of feet 
of moving pictures and hearan illustrated 
song. Cambridge has an opera house, where 
a traveling theatrical company performs 
weekly or oftener. Besides, amusement 
companies give concerts in the churches, of 
which there are four in town. A fifth church, 
the place of worship of the Episcopal 
(church of England) congregation, is in use 
only a portion of the time. The city hasa 
band of its own, and a Cambridge woman, 
Mrs. Imogene Eaton, leads it. Cambridge 
interdicts the sale of liquors for intoxicating 
purposes—the saloons are therefore closed; 
but there are four cafes and refecteries, four 
places where people drink aerated water and 
eat ice-cream and sweetmeats, and two 
hotels. The town has seven doctors—two 
of them women; two dentists; and one 
veterinarian. A bakery, steam laundry, 
three barber shops, two furniture stores, 
one shoe store, three dry-goods stores, three 
millinery establishments, two wall-paper 
stores, four hardware stores, two meat 
markets, three grocery stores, three banks 
and six lawyers do a lively business, season 
in, season out. There are two tailors for 
. men and six dressmakers for women who are 
kept as busy as they can be, while a dress- 
making school instructs young women in 
the art of making their own clothes or learn- 
ing the profession. With two plumbers, 
three blacksm:ths, three building contractors, 
ten painters, and thirty carpenters, the city 
finds it hard to secure labor for erecting new 
buildings or repairing old ones. Two livery 
stables and one motor car garage afford 
facilities for travel to people bent on business 
or fun. Two implement houses cater to the 
trade of the farmers settled all around the 
country in the neighborhood of the town. 
There are three weekly newspapers, and 
their publishers maintain job offices as well. 
A photograph gallery, under the supervision 
of an expert photographer, is liberally 
patronized by Cambridgeites. The town 
has planted beautiful flower beds on the 
corners of its principal streets and is now 
planning to establish a public park. 
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The illustrations which accompany this 
article show a_ startling contrast when 
placed alongside the attractions of an In- 
dian town the size of Cambridge.  Pro- 
bably the Indian town has existed for 
centuries, but its people live in such a 
depressed state that they lack the inclina- 
tion and ability to improve themselves or 
their environments. A congregation of 
huts and ramshackle brick and stone build- 
ings is the Indian town of 1,400." There 
are fess than half a dozen dilapidated, 
ancient looking shops, all of which sell 
a little bit of everything. Groceries, dry 
goods, candies, drugs and medicines, all 
are retailed in the same store. The people 
who reside in the town are seedy-looking. 
Poverty is writ large on their foreheads 
and their bodies are so many living pictures 
of famine. Life for them is humdrum and 
prosaic. The villager usually dwells in 


ashanty. Its walls are crudely constructed 
of mud. It is thatched with straw. Not 


infrequently the same room is used for 
sleeping, cooking and living purposes, and 
for storing household goods and kitchen 
supplies. The adjoining room serves as a 
cow-house. Not far from this the fertilizer 
is allowed to rot. Both the men and 
women dress sparely. The men, in many 
instances, have merely a loin cloth, or 
barely enough to cover their nakedness. 
The women in some localities wear trousers 
and wrap around their heads and shoulders 
a loose sheet, beneath which sometimes 
a shirt can be seen. In other places mem- 
bers of the fair sex wrap around their per- 
sons dhotis or saris. | 

The Indian farmer today employs almost 
identically the same methods which were 
in vogue a thousand years ago. His plow 
consists of a crooked stick, at the end of 
which is a piece of iron, drawn by a yoke 
of slow-moving oxen. He almost exclu- 
sively depends upon nature to irrigate his 
fieldse In some cases he waters his crop 
by drawing bucketfuls of water from a well 
by means of oxen. He appears to be play- 
ing with his land instead of endeavouring 
to make his living out of it. The same 
thing is true of the staple industries which 
* Myr. Saint Nihal Singh has some Punjab village (vedo not 
call them towns here in India} or other tn view, where stone 
or brick is available, But for the most part our villages consist 
of huts with mud walls, or walls of bamboo or wicker work 


plastered with mud. Mr. Singh’s descriptton of an Indian 
village seems to us somewhat roseate and idealistic | Ep., M. R, 
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support the Indian working people. Take 
for instance cotton and wool spinning, 
dyeing and weaving in the rural districts 
of India. All processes of cleaning, spin- 
ning, dyeing and weaving are performed 
by hand. The outfits used are a thousand 
years old. The craftsman works at his 
decadent trade as did his ancestors thirty 
generations ago. The same characteriza- 
tion runs through everything else in the 
Indian village. The keynote of rural life 
in India is a staunch loyalty to the ol@é—an 
aversion to the new order of things. The 
whole atmosphere is charged with a slavish 
obedience to the ways of those who have been 
dead for centuries. 

Here in this Western village of Cam- 
bridge, the germ of the up-to-date is 
conspicuously busy. Everything in and 
around the city spells CHANGE—change 
for the better. The people are improvement- 
mad. They insist that their homes shall 
be fitted with the most modern devices for 
reducing drudgery and insuring comfort— 
they demand all modern facilities which 
give a community claim to being progres- 
sive. The cow and horse barn of a Cam- 
bridge resident is better than a public 
building in India. The Cambridge man’s 
barn is lit by electricity, and he milks his 
cows by the light of the incandescent 
globes, turning on the current from the 
house so that the barn isa blaze of ight 
when he enters it. 

The school building is the pride of the 
community. Itis a magnificent structure, 
one hundred and twenty-seven feet long, 
seventy-six feet wide, and two stories and a 
basement in height. It is built of Galesburg 
brick with stone trimmings, slate roof and 
interior finish of oak. Heating, ventilation 
and sanitation are amply provided for by 
the most modern systems for securing the 
desired results. The building is heated by 
direct and indirect radiation automatically 
controlled by thermostats and the humidity 
is regulated by humidifiers and humidostats. 
Inside toilets are provided for by the septic 
tank system of sewerage, which makes the 
presence and multiplication of disease-breed- 
ing germs an utter impossibility. 

The basement contains toilet rooms, the 
boiler and fuel room, four fresh-air and 
heating rooms, domestic science and manual 
training rooms, two play rooms, Janitor’s 
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room and a gymnasium fifty by thirty-two 
feet in size and thirteen feet high. 

The first floor contains six grade rooms, 
school-board room, teacher’s parlor anda 
corridor seventeen feet wide and seventy 
feet long. The second floor is occupied 
by the high school assembly room, two 
recitation rooms, seventh and eighth grade 
rooms, Superintendent’s office and store 
room. All rooms are provided with suitable 
cloak rooms. 

In size the high school room is fifty by 
thirty-two feet, with two additional alcoves, 
each twenty-two by ten feet. One alcove 
contains the library, the other the teacher’s 
rostrum. The main room is twenty feet 
high and the alcoves fourteen, and all are 
artistically decorated and finished. 

The laboratory contains a most modern 
equipment, and the science lecture room has 
a splendid collection of birds, the gift ofa 
public-spirited citizen. A local system of 
telephones connects all departments. All 
parts of the building except the eight grade 
rooms and their cloak rooms, are provided 
with electric lights, there being one hundred 
and sixty lights in the building. Program 
clocks are placed in all the rooms. These 
clocks are run by electricity and automati- 
cally ring the periods. Each clock synchron- 
ates with the master clock every hour, thus 
insuring uniformity of time. 

There are lavatories in toilet rooms, play 
rooms, teachers’ room, laboratory and office, - 
and drinking fountains on every floor. 

All windows above the basement have 
spring roller venetian blinds; all furniture, 
except the pupils’ desks, is quarter-sawed 
oak; all grade rooms are provided with 
picture moulding, tack strip and plate rail, 
and all corridors are finished in burlap 
and have moulding for pictures. 

All inside locks are master-keyed; all 
class rooms provided witha teacher’s closet ; 
all rooms have book cases, and all doors 
opening to corridors have plate glass panels. 

The Board room is suitably furnished, and 
has a fireplace. The teachers’ room is 
furnished with Rs. 180 worth of wicker 
furniture, bought by the teachers, and about 
Rs. 210 worth of rugs, curtains, screens, 
mirrors and toilet articles that were gener- 
ously given by the merchants of Cambridge. 

A large palm given bya _ public spirited 
citizen stands upon a ve in the rear 
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of the high school room. This palm is ten 
feet across, and standing on a pedestal 
five feet high, it gives a touch of beauty 
seldom found in a school room. 

One hundred and seventeen boys and 
one hundred and thirty-eight girls attend 
the school, and they are taught by ten 
regular teachers and two special teachers— 
a supervisor of drawing and a supervisor 
of music. One day out of each week the 
teacher of music spends in the different 
rooms, instructing the pupils in harmonics, 
while one day out of each month the draw- 
ing teacher gives lessons in that art. 

Education in Illinois is compulsory and 
the following provisions of the present com- 
pulsory law are of interest : 

‘‘ Every person having control of any child between 
the ages of 7 and 16 years shall annually cause such 
child to attend some school or private school for the 
entire time during which the school attended is in 
session, which period shall not be less than 110 days 
of actual teaching. 

‘The law provides that where the child is being 
instructed for a like period of time in the elementary 
branches of education by competent persons or where 
the child’s mental or physical condition is such as 
to make the attendance impractical or inexpedient, 
then the law does not apply. 

‘‘An exception is also made for children between 
the ages of 14 and 16 who are necessarily and lawfully 
employed during the hours when any public school 
is in session. 

‘The law provides for a penalty of not less than 
$5 (Rs. 15) nor more than $20 (Rs. 60) and the per- 
son so offending to stand committed until fine and 


costs of suit are entirely paid. 


“The case may be heard before a Justice of the 
Peace or in any court of record. The fines so im- 
posed shall be for the use of the public schools in 
which said child resides. 

‘The law provides for a penalty of not less than 
$3 (Rs. g) and not more than $20 (Rs. 60) for making 
a false statement concerning the child’s age. 

“The law also provides that it is the duty of the 
board of directors to appoint one or more truant offi- 
cers whose duty it shall be to see that the provisions 
of this act are carried out. The truant officer so ap- 
pointed has power to arrest any pupil of school-going 
age who habitually haunts public places and place 
the same in charge of the teacher.” 


Within a stone’s throw of the school 
house is the Chronicle office. The Chro- 
nicle is the leading newspaper of the town. 
It 1s a weekly paper and has been in active 
existence for fifty years or more. Two 
printing presses—a large one for printing 
the paper and doing heavy work and a 
smaller on? for turning out job printing-— 
are run by a gasoline engine of two anda 
half horse power. There is also another 
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job press which can be run either by the 
engine or by foot power. A cutting 
machine and a variety of type compose the 
rest of the office furniture. 

The owner of the newspaper is a self- 
made man, yet in the thirties. He does 
not semember ever having gone to school 
and he has worked hard for all he calls 
his own. He manages and edits the paper, 
sets display advertisements for it and also 
looks after the job type-setting. 

THe most impressive thing about the 
Cambridge Chronicle to an Oriental is that 
of the 8 pages of which it consists, 4 are not 
printed in the office. These 4 pages are 
technically known as “patent insides” or 
“ready print’. They are supplied to “The 
Chronicle” by a “trust” or corporation, 
which maintains establishments in central 
cities in almost all the States of the Union. 
Every country town like Cambridge prints 
one or more weekly or bi-weekly newspapers 
and buys “patent insides.” 

Advertisements are secured in the United 
States ona circulation basis, that is, the 
larger the circulation of the periodical, the 
bigger prices it obtains from advertisers. 
The patent insides people have an enor- 
mous weekly circulation and readily obtain 
agreat volume of advertisements at high 
rates. This has a very beneficent result, 
as the country-town newspaper proprietor 
can secure ready prints for a little more than 
he would expend on buying white paper on 
which to print his periodical. 

The patent insides are elaborate affairs. 
They furnish the foreign news and news of 
the country. Political gossip, both of the 
State and Nation, is made a special feature. 
In America politics taints the news. The 
Republicans and Democrats, &c., manipulate 
the news to suit themselves. The publishers 
of the patent insides, therefore, get out two 
series of ready-prints—one for the use of 
Democratic newspapers and the other for 
Republican papers—thus offering a latitude 
to people of different shades of political 
opinion. The news of the markets and 
commercial and financial items are carefully 
gathered and prominently printed. Besides 
the news, there are departments of peculiar 
interest to agriculturists, dairy men, cattle 
breeders, and women who make their own 
dresses. A serial story and a complete short 
story, a column or two in lighter vein and 
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columns of stories and puzzles for the 
younger members of the family comprise the 
leading features of the ready print. Every 
little while the pages are livened up with 
an illustrated travel article. 

The Cambridge grown up people and 
children spend a half hour or more ®f an 
evening amusing themselves at the five-cent 
shows. The moving pictures are attractive. 
Nothing is thrown on the screen which 
would offend the most fastidious taste., The 
scenes are usually comic--though once in 
a while the deeper emotions of the spectators 
are stirred by representations of tragic 
events. Some of the moving pictures not 
only amuse, but instruct as well. The 
Fourth of July is observed as “Independence 
Day” throughout the United States. It isa 
day on- which all patriotic Americans like 
to dwell on the causes which brought about 
the schism between the English and 
Americans which led to the formation of 
the United States. On this day, this year, 
the citizens of Cambridge saw the scenes of 
the war of independence thrown on_ the 
screen, and with thrilled emotions pondered 
over them, leaving the place of performance 
witha greater love for their country and 
the democratic ideals for which it is con- 
stantly striving. 

A great deal can be written about the 
up-to-dateness of Cambridge stores of every 
description; but the photographs reproduced 
with this article tell the tale more signifi- 
cantly than words could do. Therefore the 
writer deems it more purposeful to devote 
the space to a description ofa _ typical 
Cambridge residence. The house in which 
_the writer is at present residing and where 
he has spent more than three weeks will 
serve as a good illustration. It is a two- 
story house, built of wood, standing ona 
brick foundation. In the parlor the walls 
are adorned with several good-sized paint- 
ings, two or three of them being the work 
of the young woman who is the misfress of 
the house. In one corner isa sweet-toned 
piano. The floor is of hard wood, highly 
polished and a part of it is covered with an 
artistic rug. In another cornerisa lady’s 
writing desk. Several rockers and a few 
chairs give the room a cosy appearance, 

Adjoining the parlor is the sitting room. 
A handsomely upholstered lounge, one or 
two easy chairs, an oak library table with 
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anumber of books and magazines on its 
shelf, and an almirah full of well-bound 
books, give the room a comfortable and 
pleasing look. The floor is covered with a 
warm-colored rug. In onecerner stands the 
checker-board with checkers in a small box 
—-this to amuse the six-year-old son of the 
family. The dining room, kitchen and 
laundry open trom the sitting-room. The 
kitchen and laundry are of peculiar interest. 
The kitchen is fitted with a huge range 
and a gasoline stove. Gas, generated 
from gasoline, is burnedin three burners 
permitting three things to be cooked 
simultaneously. A portable oven made of 
sheet-iron can be put on one of the burners 
and used for baking bread, cakes and pastry, 
and roasting meats and vegetables. Near 
the stove is the kitchen cabinet. It con- 
tains many bins, drawers and shelves. The 
knives, forks, spoons and small utensils used 
in cooking, sugar, condiments, tea, coffee, 
vegetables, etc., etc., are placed in their 
respective compartments. One part of the 
kitchen cabinet consists of a table to be 
used in the work of preparing food and 
washing dishes. Moulding boards slip in 
and out of the table and are employed in 
preparing the dough for bread and pastry. 
One of the compartments of the cabinet 
contains implements used tn canning and 
preserving fruits. The cabinet is compact- 
ness itself, and saves the housewife thousands 
of steps a month. 

The laundry has a washing machine 
which is run by water power. It is fitted 
with a wringer which works easily and 
wrings clothes thoroughly, adjusting itself 
according to the thickness of the clothes 
that are being pressed through it. The 
washing machine is so arranged that it 
can be worked by means of hand, if desired. 
There is a wash board besides the machine, 
which can be used for rubbing the soiled 
spots out of the clothes if the machine fails 
to do its work well. Stationary tubs are 
at hand for rinsing and bluing the cicthes. 
These tubs are provided with drains, and 
the water runs into them from the faucet 
directly and runs out at the drain, so there 
is no tiring carrying of water connected 
with washing in this house. These im- 
proved implements in the laundry render 
the work of washing clothes so light and 
pleasant that almost ‘every family in the 
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town does its own washing. In a corner 
of the laundry is the ironing board, made 
in a shape which permits its being used 
with ease and comfort for ironing; the 
patent irons with wooden handles that 
detach from the irons while they are being 
heated on the gasoline stove; and the 
wooden clothes-horse on which the clothes 
are hung as soon as they are ironed and 
left until all the dampness is dried out of 
them. All these things save steps and the 
temper of the housewife is never tried by 
her work, which is made more like play 
than real labor. 

The most fascinating part of the laundry is 
the shelf containing chemicals for removing 
stains, spots and rust from garments. A 
prominent position is given to the wash- 
ing fluid. This is made of potash, salts of 
tartar, liquid ammonia and is used to aid 
the laundress in the work of cleaning soiled 
garments. “Javelle water” is often used for 
the same purpose. A bottle of ammonia 
stands ready for removing spots on white 
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clothing. Ox gall is used for “setting” 
colors so they will not fade. Cream of 
tartar and alum are kept on_the shelf. Their 
uses are manifold in the laundry. Chloride 
of lime is at hand for use in removing 
mildew, while oxalic acid destroys stains of 
fruifor tea, and salts of lemon takes out 
rust stains. 

The bedrooms, the bath room and the 
sewing room are on thesecond floor. There 
are washbasins and running water in each 
of tRe bedrooms. The beds are all of iron 
and are provided with springs and downy 
mattresses. The bath room has hot and 
cold running water, the water being instan- 
taneously heated when needed by a gasoline 
flame under the pipe, and running into the 
bath tub, where a hot bath can behad at 
any time desired. The sewing room has a 
machine which can be worked either by 
foot-power or electricity. It is also provided 
with a large table for usein cutting gar- 
ments, basting and sewing. 

SAINT NigaL SINGH. 
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HE autumn publishing season with its 
rush of new books has not inaptly been 
likened to the bursting of a big dam. 

This year the number of new books is almost 
greater than before and it is a difficult task 
to select the most important for mention. 

We note, however, with pleasure that the 
end of the “Book War,” the dispute between 
The Times and the associated publishers, is 
announced and that The Times and Mr. 
Murray are joining in the issue ofa cheap 
popular edition at 6s. of “The Letters of 

ueen Victoria,” 

“The New Spirit in India (Harper 10/6) is 
a masterly study of problems created in 
India by that spirit of Liberalism which has 
made great headway within the last Io years. 
These problems are treated by Mr. Henry 
W. Nevinson witha philosophicdetachment, 
a humorous tolerance, a power of sympathe- 
tic insight and a charm of literary style 
which are beyond all praise. The existing 
state of strain on the relations between 
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Indians and Anglo-Indians is summarized 
and explained and two remedies are pro- 
posed, one immediate and concrete, the other 
remote and unsubstantial. 

Mr, Nevinson’s immediate remedy would 
be the division of Bengal along lines that 
would be acceptable to the Bengalis. His 
other remedy isa change of heart among 
Englishmen in their treatment of the natives. 
What is therefore needed while India is 
passing through its present state of transition 
is mutual forbearance and mutual compro- 
muse on both sides. 

At Large (Smith, Elder 7/6 net) is the 
most frankly personal book Mr. Arthur 
Benson has yet given us. Here he speaks 
from his own doorstep, describes his life at 
Haddenham in the Isle of Ely, its leisure, 
peace and eagerness, all with an engaging 
frankness which never degenerates into 
egoism. Mr. Benson, leaving the larger 
problems alone, gives rein to his humour 
telling us of public life, of great folk and 
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their moods and influence, of our school 
system, of faith, of humanity, of God, declar- 
ing himself holdiy on the side of democracy 
and confessing his doubts of ecclesiasticism. 

Mr. Benson has had the good fortune to 
meet many celebrated persons and gives 
us some glimpses of them here and there. 
The uplifting purpose of the book is clear 
from passages such as the one suggested 
by a visit to the schoool on Speech Day 
evoking thoughts of the old boy comrades 
whose destinies were determined. 

“It is the pursuit not of the enaneed 
but of the unattainable to which we are 
vowed. Itis rest that 1s forbidden.’ The 
aim is the thing. 

No more fascinating book has recently 
been published than Ellen Terry’s Story of 
My Life (Hutchinson 6/ net). There is 
plenty of fun and humour in the book, there 
are often shrewd and penetrating comments 
on actors and others but nowhere is there 
the slightest trace of malice, bitterness or 
ill-will. We get delightful glimpses of many 
men of note in these recollections, of Tom 
Taylor, Charles Reade, Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones and Bernard Shaw, though of course 
most of the best stories are those about 
stage celebrities from the time of Charles 
Kean aud his wife onwards. A sympathetic 
and admiring picture is given of Irving who 
has inevitably the first place in Ellen Terry’s 
reminiscences. 

The tragic incident of her first marriage 
to George Frederick Watts is treated ina 
touching, simple and frank way. We get 
a pleasant account of the great men and 
women she met at that period, among them 
Tennyson with whom the girl wife got on 
splendidly. 

The hard work necessary to ensure success 
on the stage is everywhere insisted on as 
well as the importance of the three I's, 
Imagination, Industry and Intelligence. 

The most scholarly and best informed of 
all our English ‘Tolstoy translators eand 
commentators is undoubtedly Mr. Aylmer 
Maude who, during a long residence in 
Russia, was fortunate in becoming an inti-~ 
mate acquaintance of the modern prophet 
of both Moscow and Yasnaya Polyana. 

We are therefore glad to find that the 
responsibility of writing the authoritative 
biography of the great philosopher and 
writer has fallen on Mr. Maude who, in 
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The Ltfe of Tolstoy (Constable 10/6 net) has 
given us a detailed, trustworthy and oat 
able account of the first hity years of the 
life of the “last of the rationalists,” Be- 
sides the incidents already more or less 
known such as: his failure at college, his 
card debts, his escape from the Tartars, 
how he challenged Tourgénef to a duel, 
his troubles as arbiter of the Peace, how 
he managed a school, etc., we have much 
new information on other matters. 

We learn how Tolstoy pleaded at a 
Court-Martial, how he exercised influence 
at Court, why he let himself be elected 
to the Zemstvo, how he fought the pro- 
fessional pedagogues and planned a peasant 
university, why he was for a while con- 
fined to his estate, how he went on a pil- 
grimage to Optin Monastery and how 
Tchaypovsky’s socialist group influenced 
him. Tolstoy’s remarkable sense of logic 
isa dominating feature of his work. What- 
ever view one may adopt as to his teach- 
ings, there can be no two opinions as to 
his eminence as a personality and a writer. 
The frequently noted discrepancies between 
his professions and his practice are at once 
a part of the tragedy of human failure and 
a striking characteristic of the earnestness 
and consistency of the heroic man. 

In Mr. Swinburne’s The Age of Shakespeare, 
(Chatto 6/ net), a collection of essays and 
studies pane from. periodicals and other 
sources, we have as it were a guide to the 
glories of the Shakespearean dramatists. 

Pinnacle upon pinnacle of praise is piled 
up to the very skies, yet we feel that al- 
though long and loving intimacy with the 
dramatists may have made Mr. Swinburne 
too fond it has nevertheless given him the 
insight of an informed sympathy and a 
faithful knowledge of secluded paths of 
dramatic poetry. 

India through the Ages, a popular and 
picturesque History of Hindustan, (Rout- 
ledge 4/6), 1s an unusually bright and valu- 
able primer, and ordinary men and women 
will now have no excuse for remaining ig- 
norant of Indian History. Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel with her wonted imaginative energy 
has made the book as racy and readable a 
story as could be desired. Although she shows 
that she understands the anecdotal surface of 
India rather than its soul, believing in the 
myth that the present unrest in India is foster- 
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ed by “professional agitators” and “disap- 
pointed claimants,” yet as a story-teller she 
deserves unstinted praise. Whether writing 
of the coming of the Aryans or the Mahom- 
medan invasion or the plots and counterplots 
of French and English trading companies, 
she sets forth her facts with a narrative skill 
engrossing us as if we were reading fiction. 
The book stops short at the Indian Mutiny, 
in regard to which we are given very little 
detail. 

Mr. Farley Oaten in his Sketch of 
Anglo-Indian Literature (Kegan Paul 3/6 
net) while confessing that he has drawn 
largely upon volumes of the Calcutta Re- 
view for his facts and comments has given us 
a work containing much convincing criti- 
cism and admirably expressed information. 
Mr. Oaten is a virile writer, has made the 
most of his reading and gives us quotations 
and summaries of the works of Kipling, Mrs. 
Steel, Aliph Cheam, Sir Edwin Arnold, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, Meadows Taylor, etc. etc. 

In Life and Labour of the People of India (Mur- 
ray 12/ net) Mr. Abdullah Yusuf-Ali, I. C. S., 
has given a comprehensive picture of the 
life of the people of India, avoiding all con- 
troversial topics, yet approaching his subject 
from a fresh point of view, that of one born 
and bred in India, associated with Govern- 
ment and viewing life from the administra- 
tive point of view and from his Cambridge 
education and lengthened study of European 
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form acceptable to Europeans and Indians 
alike. Town life, village life, the leisured 
classes, student life, industrial and economic 
problems, public health, administration, 
civic life, woman’s life and social tendencies 
are exhaustively and sympathetically treat- 
ed, and the attactiveness of the volume is 
increased by many illustrations from draw- 
ings and photographs by Indian artists. 

The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Chur- 
chill, (Arnold 15/ net), bright and readable 
from cover to cover, without a tedious page, 
is one of the best, as well as the most dar- 
ing memoirs of our time ever published. 
No woman of our time has seen more of 
man’s world. Born in America, nurtured 
in Italy and France, domiciled in England, 
travelled everywhere, Lady Randolph Chur- 
chill (as we must here call her though now 
she is Mrs. Cornwallis West) was one of the 
reigning beauties in the eighties and through 
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her son is still a force in English politics. 
In the course of her life and travels Lady 
Randolph has met many of the most cons- 
picuous men of the passing generation and 
we get interesting stories about Lord 
Beaconsfield, the late Duke of Devonshire, 
Boulanger, King Milan of Servia and Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

Concerning Lafcadio Hearn (Unwin 8/6 
net) is a welcome monograph by Dr. George 
M. Gould, who knew Hearn intimately for 
many years and, acquainted with every 
side of his intellectual development, gives 
us here an unvarnished picture of the man 
and his moral character. The extreme 
frankness of Dr. Gould’s estimate of his 
friend may somewhat disconcert many 
readers. The foibles, faults and almost irre- 
concilable inequalities of Hearn’s temper- 
ament are very openly discussed. The 
result 1s a very interesting psychological 
study but bears a somewhat curious aspect 
when regarded as the last kind office per- 
formed by a friend for friendship’s sake. 
A full and valuable bibliography is pro- 
vided by Miss Lama Stedman and those 
who widely appreciate Hearn’s eloquent 
writings about the life and hterature of 
the East will be interested in learning more 
about the man, who appears to have been 
one of those irresponsible creatures who 
are by nature the victims of circumstance, 
capable of generous impulses, capable also 
of inconceivable disloyalties. 

The third volume of a very remarkable 
work is now before us. It is the further ins- 
talment of Storia do Mogor, or Mogul India, 
1653—-1708. By Niccolao Manucci, Vene- 
tian. Translated by William Irvine, Lc.s., 
vol. III (Murray, 24/). We have here very 
interesting reading matter and some unique 
pictures, representing court and official life 
in India in the days of Aurungzeb, the last 
of the “Great Moguls.” This book should 
be greatly appreciated by those anxious to 
learn*more of seventeenth century India, 
the habits of the people and the political 
events of the time. 

Burma, the first of a series of Internation- 
al Handbooks published by Moring (ro0/6 
net), contains a vast fund of interesting, 
practical, commercial and political inform- 
ation. Itis written by Sir George Scott, 
K.C.1.E., but special articles on fauna, fora, 
forests, means of transport, and music have 
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beén contributed by Mr. Oates, Capt. Gage, 
Messrs. Bruce, Richard and Mariano res- 
pectively. The work is greatly enriched 
by 65 large size illustrations beautifully 
reproduced from excellent photographs 
taken on the spot. 

A Spirit in Prison by Robert Hithens 
(Hutchinson 6/) isa sort of sequel to the 
“Call of the Blood,” the novel immediately 
preceding it which ended in the death by 
assassination of a husband who had ,been 
faithless to his wife during a prolonged 
separation. Seventeen years have elapsed; 
Hermione, while her daughter Vere was 
growing into young womanhood, has never 
ceased to regard her dead husband as a 
faultless and perfect lover, her French friend 
Emile Artois and her Italian servant Gaspare 
having decided to keep her in ignorance of 
her husband’s infidelity. 

At the commencement of this book, Hermi- 
one, living with Vere and her faithful servant 
Gaspare on a small island near Naples, sees 
in an Italian fisherboy Ruffo who makes the 
acquaintance of her daughter, something 
which attracts her curiously and stirs vague 
memories. The secret that this lad is the 
son of the dead husband, the fruit of the 
amour which cost him his life, is not 
divulged till many important incidents have 
occurred and four hundred pages have been 
turned. The discovery leads to a great scene 
between Hermione and her lifelong friend 
Artois in a ruined palace by thesea in which 
a really fine pitch of emotional intensity 
is reached. Hermione reproaches Artois 
for his long sustained deception ; he defends 
himself and defends his dead friend. How- 
ever the end is peace and reconciliation, 
Hermione finding in Raffo theson she had 
always desired. 

The most carefully delineated and analysed 
character and therefore the most interesting 
is that of Emile Artois, the man of 60, a 
novelist of great repute. 

Hermione’s attitude to her daughtér, the 
slight shadow of something very like jealousy 
which arose for a while between them, is 
very cleverly handled and the book is sure 
to find favour with Mr. Hichen’s large circle 
of admirers. 

There is no other novelist who writes 
so much as Mrs. Mann and who writes 
so well. We are always sure of an interest- 
ing story and in the Heart-Smiter (Methuen 


6/) we are not disappointed. Mrs. Mann 
interests us in her heroine even before that 
designing young person, happily named 
Daphne Snare, appears on the scene and 
our interest is held and increased till she 
steps into the hansom at Liverpool Strect 
and drives out of the story. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s new novel, which 
with whimsical fancy he calls a “Comedy 
of Degrees” is as graceful a thing as he has 
yet done. In Half-way House, (Chapman 6/) 
a cultivated, wealthy country gentleman of 
50 falls in love with Mary Middelham, a 
dainty, charming young girl in her early 
twenties, a very human girl with a few 
innocent flirtations behind her. He thinks 
he will guide her gently, teach her, make 
of her a personage but she soon develops 
a character of her own. Then the only 
one of her old lovers of whom she was 
afraid turns up, he uses the power he has 
over her in a distinctly unpleasant way and 
tragedy might happen had there been no 
Half-way House, no Jack Seahouse, her 
good genius, the happy camping out philo- 
sopher, to whom she could flee in her hour 
of need, who does not fail her. The philo- 
sopher, a rare, almost unique type, dis- 
courses on many things and the develop- 
ment of Mary under his clear, calm ruling, 
is not a surprising thing. The story is 
better and more amusing than the majority 
of the novels that issue from the press. 
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In Diana Mallory (Smith, Elder 6/) Mrs 


Humphry Ward has presented us with 
another heroine worthy to take her place 
in the gallery of singularly fine and sym- 
pathetic women among whom we _ have 
“Mavella,” “Eleanor,” ‘Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” “ Kitty” and others. Dzana is 
a splendidly true character, from first to 
last the central and most enthralling figure, 
who a motherless girl while living on the 
continent with her father in seclusion, has 
become interested in Oliver Marsham, a 
rising young Liberal politician. Left alone 
in the world at twenty-two she settles down 
to country life in a typical English village 
with delightfully portrayed neighbours, 
among them the socialist parson, and the 
old Cambridge coach. She is a_ radiant 
creature, a passionate Imperialist and 
red-hot Conservative, and she and Oliver 
have many a spirited argument on their 
respective creeds, about tariffs und pro- 
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tection through which arises the tenderer 
emotion of love. Then the thunderbolt 
falls, a coarse colonial cousin Tanny reveals 
to her the secret of her mother’s crime, a 
murder committed under what her old 
friend who defended her believed to be 
justifying circumstances. Oliver’s mother 
becomes adamant in opposing the match, 
he himself is not of the metal of which 
heroes are made and when at’ the end after 
much suffering the way is prepared for his 
eventual regeneration and the hope is in- 
dicated that with a transformed Oliver 
Marsham Diana Mallory will live a con- 
tented life, our only regret is that she can- 
not see Marsham as others see him. The 
book, even though a trifle too long, is 
marked throughout by the literary 
thoroughness and distinction which we 
always associate with Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

In The Virgin in Judgment, (Cassell 6/), 
Mr. Eden Philpotts has given us another 
fascinating romance of Dartmoor. Here 
again we have the author’s keen intuition 
and unabashed revelation of peasant life, 
with its plain elemental passions on the 
surface and its half-articulate tangle of 
emotions underneath. To Rhoda Bowden, 
the heroine, virginity is a sort of fetish but 
her hysterical prudery is the ruin of her 
little world. She serves as her brother's 
second in a most bloodthirsty duel with 
the man who kissed her, and her affection 
“to her brother David stands out in clear 
relief. But when her brother marries, 
Rhoda, who continues to live in the house, 
suspects her innocent sister-in-law of in- 
fidelity and so works on the miserable 
object of her suspicion that at last she 
drowns herself in sheer weariness and terror. 
In the end the brother turns Rhoda, the 
avenging angel, out of doors, in a paroxysm 
of fury and she is brought to feel how she 
has made desolate by her own error the 
house whose honour she was only so eager 
to defend. 

A man of genius (Lane 6/) is the last of 
a trilogy of Devon novels, ‘““Widdicombe” 
and “a Wingless Victory” being its pre- 
decessors. This work again displays the hall- 
mark of culture in addition to charms of style 
and imagination. Indeed we may fairly 
say that Miss Willcocks shows the wit of 
Barrie in alliance with the bold realism of 
Thomas Hardy and the philosophic touches 
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of George Meredith without his obscurities. 
The story deals with the career of a 
degenerate farmer’s gifted son, his fall and 
his recovery by the aid of three women. 
Thyrza Braund certainly tried him as 
Potiphar’s spouse is said to have tried 
Joseph and if he failed to act up to Joseph’s 
high standard he had the excuse that there 
was no Potiphar in the case. The penalty 
paid was a heavy one and although the 
author suggests that Ambrose missed his 
real affinity Damaris, the woman of genius, 
it is a moot point whether she would really 
have proved a better mate for him than 
Thyrza the thoughtless. All the characters 
are interesting and well-drawn; John Dar- 
racott, the really heroic male character, 
the vicar, a delightful study and Ambrose’s 
mother who is a really interesting type. 

In Catherine’s Child, (Smith, Elder 6/) we 
meet old friends, familiar faces and Mrs. 
De La Pasture knows how to make all her 
people very human, very real. Although 
Catherine’s daughter Philippa is the osten- 
sible heroine, a beautiful strapping girl of 
16, she is not nearly as sympathetic to us 
as her mother, the gentle, pensive widow 
of 35. Little Lily Chilcott is a delightfully 
quaint and pathetic child. Indeed some of 
the minor characters are most amusing and 
real. Philippa’s disappearance in London, 
her being decoyed away by the wicked 
Madame Minart for the sake of a probable 
reward is the only incident which strikes 
us as rather unlikely and we are left 
regretting the final dénoument. 

Mr. Bailly’s novel The God of Clay (Hutch- 
inson 6/) presents us witha series of episodes 
in the career of Napoleon Buonaparte all 
treated in a spirited manner, exciting our 
entire interest. Yet as we close the book, 
we reflect that after all Buonaparte has been 
cleverly made to everywhere reveal his 
meaner self. We see the clay but very little 
of the divinity of the hero both in the historic 
scenés at Toulon and Acre and in the scenes 
of the author’s fancy. His ruthlessness to 
friend and foe alike when any obstacle stood 
in the way of his ambition appears most 
clearly and yet we leave him not without 
a certain sympathy at the end, looking out 
over the dark waters that separate him from 
England, impotent and alone, his ambition 
thwarted and the friend after whom he 
yearned gone away to his enemies, 
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Miss Marie Corelli’s new novel Holy Orders, 
Methuen 6/), is a story with a purpose, based 
yn evidence, instances which have actually 
securred in a lonely district upon the north- 
sast coast. The story exhibits ina lurid 
ght the evils of one phase of the drink 
yuestion, and the hero, Richard Everton, the 
vicar of the parish, sets himself with indomit- 
able courage to combat the curse of intem- 
perance among his parishioners. 

In the Spirit of Revolt, (Methuen 6/), Mr. 
Philip Gibbs takes for his hero, Richard 
Kelmarsh, the crude young labour member 
for Burslem who meets in a boarding-house 
in Bloomsbury an actress, a suffragette, a 
crusted Conservative and sundry other 
characters, all well and sharply drawn. He 
marries the actress and then the troubles 
begin. Regarded simply as a novel, politics 
apart, there is a keenness and tenderness in 
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the delineation of character which makes 
the book extremely pleasing. 

Those who like poetry set in its native 
atmosphere will welcome an illustrated 
edition of Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asza, 
(Kegan Paul). The illustrations are from 
beautiful photographs by Mrs. Eardley Wil- 
mot, who has had exceptional opportuni- 
ties of studying the Indian hill country. 

Kashmir: Land of streams and solitudes 


(John Lane 21/ net) is the result of Mr. Piri’s 


three years’ wandering on the outposts of 
civilization. Armed with special permis- 
sion from the Indian Government the author 
and his sister the artist penetrated far into 
the wilds, especially along the Gilgit Road. 
The book only published to-day, is most in- 
teresting and its beauty is much enhasced 
by 125 full page and other illustrations. 

Oct. 21, ’08. Lina OsSWALp. 


ANCIENT CHRISTMAS GAMES 


BY W. Groves-Horner. 


ANY of the merriest games which were 
once popular at Christmas have for 
ever passed away, only a few being 

known to the present generation out of the 
long list formerly kept up. 


Hor Cocktes. 


‘ Hot Cockles”’ was much in favour. It 
was a species of blind man’s buff, in which 
the blinded one knelt down, and being 
struck behind, had to guess who inflicted 
the blow. The poet Gay thus describes 
it :— 

As at hot cockles once I laid me down 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave me a gentle tap, and I 

Quick rose, and read soft mischief in her eye. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Another game was called “Questions and 
Answers.” [tis mentioned in an old book 
with the title “Round About our Coal Fite,” 
published in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. It perhaps perished from its very 
inquisitiveness, for the commander could 
oblige his subjects to answer any lawful 
question he might put to them, under the 


penalty of paying any such forfeit as he 
might choose to lay on the delinquent. 


Fox 1’ THE HOLE. 


Quaint old Herrick three times mentions 

a game called “Fox i’ the Hole,” but it can- 
not be gathered from what he says how it 
was played. 

Of Christmas sports the wassail bowl 

That’s tossed up after Fox i’ the Hole. 
Perhaps it was a relation of “We'll catch a 
fox, and put him ina box,” a phrase used 
in the game of “A Hunting we will go.” 


GAMES oF CARDS. 


Cards furnished several old-fashioned 
games. QOne is mentioned by Scott in his 
graphic picture of Christmas Eve told in 
“Marmion,” as the vulgar game of “Post 
and Pair.” It is also mentioned by many 
of our old writers, amongst whom may be 
quoted Jonson, in his “Masque of Christ- 
mas.” 

Now Post and Pair, Old Christmas’s heir, 
Doth make a jingling sally ; 

And wot you who, ‘tis one of my two 
Sons, card makers in Pur Alley. 


Tt seems that three cards were dealt to every 


\ 
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player, and the excitement of the game con-, 


sisted in each person vying or betting on the 
goodness of his own hand. A pair of royal 
aces was the best hand—from this the game 
is also known as Pair Royal—and then the 
other cards according to their order. The 
modern game most resembling it is “Com- 
merce.” 
Noppy. 


Another game was “Noddy,” which was 
in great request at this season. In an old 
work Father Christmas is represented as 
speaking to his children of the games of 
that time, and says, “I leave them wholly 
to my eldest son “Noddy,” whom, during 
his minority, | commit to the custody of a 
pair of knaves and one and thirty.” “Poor 
Richard’s Almanack” for 1755 notices the 
game thus :— 

Some folks at dice and cards do sit, 
To lose their money and their wit ; 


And when the game of cards is past, 
They fall to at Noddy at the last. 


RuFr. 


One more card game played was ‘‘Ruff,” 
otherwise known as “Cross Ruff,” “Double 
Ruff,’ and “Trump.” This game was an 
ancient form of whist, ‘and played by two 
against two or three against three. This 
practice, as well as others, is alluded to in 
another quotation from ‘Poor Robin’s 
Almanack,” 1693 :— 

Christmas to hungry stomachs gives relief, 

With mutton, pork pies, pasties, and roast beef, 

And men at cards spend many idle hours, 

At loadum, whisk, cross ruff, and all fours. 
Until the reign of Henry VII. the people of 
England had enjoyed immunity from inter- 
ference with regard to the use of playing 
cards, but this monarch enacted a statute 
prohibiting the apprentices from indulg- 
ing in the game, except during the 
Christmas holidays, and then only while 
under the roof of their respective masters. 
This was confirmed with due severity by 
Henry VIII. Repression of national sports 
must, however, necessarily be transitory, 
and as each generation passed away the 
love of cards was transmitted in succession. 
They became an indispensable adjunct to 
Christmas entertainments, and the Squire of 
Queen Anne’s time possessed, we are told, an 
almost superstitious regard for cards, never 
playing till the festive season came round, 
and then the family pack was produced 
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from the mantel-piece with due solemnity. 
Stevenson, an old writer of Charles the 
Second’s time, says: “The country maid 
leaves half her market, and must be sent 
again if she forgets a pack of cards on 
Christmas Eve.” 


@ 
Dun in THE Mire. 


A. diversion that caused much frolic was 
“Dun in the Mire,” and was played thus :— 
A log of wood representing “Dun,” or the 
cart®horse, was brought into the middle of 
the room. Then acry was raised that “Dun 
has stuck in the mire,” and two of the com- 
pany went to pull him out, either with or 
without ropes. These called others to their 
assistance till the whole company, perhaps, 
were making a great show of lifting and 
pulling, the merriment really arising from 
the sly efforts of each to let the log fall on 
his neighbour’s toes. Old writers often men- 
tion the game, and our great dramatist, in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” act 1, scene 4, makes 
Mercutio say to Romeo: 


Tut, dun’s the mouse, the constable’s own word, 
If thou art dun, we'll draw thee from the mire. 


Hanpy Danpy. 


“Handy Dandy” was a simple game. One 
of the party concealed something in his 
hand; if his friend guessed rightly in which 
hand it was he won the article, if wrongly he 
lost an equivalent. Thisisa schoolboy game 
now-a-days, but it was sufficiently important 
then to be noticed by Piers Plowman, by 
Brown in his Pastoral, who tells us how 
“boys with pibbles play at handy dandy,” 
and in “King Lear,” act 4, scene 6, Shake- 
peare alludes to it when he makes King 
John say to Gloucester: “Look with thine 
ears—see how yond justice rails upon yond 
simple thief. Hark, in thine ear; change 
places; and, handy dandy, which is the 
justice, which is the thief?” 


SHOEING THE WiLtp Mars. 


Herrick mentions another game, “Shoeing 
the Wild Mare,” about the precise nature 
of which antiquarians differ. Brand, in his 
“Popular Antiquities,” says that “it appears 
the wild mare was simply a youth so-called, 
who was allowed a certain start, and who 
was pursued by his or her companions with 
the object of being shod if he, or she, did 
not succeed in outstripping them.’ Most 
likely the shoeing was done in some rough 
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fashion, but this is Herrick’s allusion to 
its 

Christmas sports, the wassail bowl, 

Of blind man’s buff, and of the care 

That young men have to shoe the mare. 

Cap VERSE. 
Another game, more difficult one would 

think two centuries ago than now, was 


“Cap Verse,” in which one gave a word or : 


line to which another had to find a rhyme on 
pain of forfeit. This pastime, sometimes 
called ““Cento Rhymes,” is capable of afford- 
ing in modern times a very great amount of 
amusement when material is plentiful. 

THe GAME OF GOOSE. 

For the children there was introduced in 
bygone days the game of “Goose.” Gold- 
smith has, in his “Deserted Village” : 

The pictures framed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the Royal Game of Goose. 

Strutt says in his “English Games and 
Pastimes” that it was played by two persons, 
although it readily admitted of many more, 
and was well calculated to make the young 
people sharp at reckoning the sum of two 
given numbers. The table was about the 
size of a sheet almanack, and was divided 
into sixty-two compartments, arranged in 
spiral form, with a large open space in the 
centre marked with the number 63, the other 
compartments being numbered from 1 to 62, 
inclusive. The game was played with two 
dice, each player throwing in turn, and 
marking with a counter whatever number 
the dice cast up. Thus, if there wasa four 
and a five, he marked nine, and so on till the 
game was completed. The number 63 had 
to be reached exactly, and should the player 
exceed it he had to reckon back and throw 
again in his turn. 

Briinp Man’s Burr. 

“Blind Man’s Buff,” if learned folks speak 
true, may claim a vast antiquity. The first 
blind man, it is said, was Polyphemus, the 
cave-dwelling giant whom Ulysses met on 
his wanderings, and who ate Ulysses’ men. 
Thereaiter, as all schoolboys ought to know, 
Ulysses made the giant drunk, and pushed 
out his one eye with a pointed stick. Then 
the first blind man’s buff began. Ulysses 
and his men had to get out of the cave, 
They did it by fastening themselves under 
the bellies of the giant’s sheep, one man to 
each sheep, and as the giant only felt the 
sheep’s backs, they all won safe away. 
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MISCELLANEOUS GAMES. 


Another amusement, and one that was 
very popular, was to empanel a jury, whose 
duty it was to find the churl of the parish; 
their finding doubtless represented much 
local feeling, but would in most cases be 
the true verdict. It was customary to “hold 
up hands and spoons out of porridge and 
pyes” in remembrance of absent friends. 
According to Machyn, Lord William How- 
ard’s Men of Misrule, in Westmoreland, 
about 1615, went so far as to carry on their 
antics in Church during the time of divine 
service, playing at bowls with puddings 
and pyes in the aisles, and did many un- 
seemly things, which the minister tolerated 
“because he doth ordinarilie dine and suppe 
at the Lord Willyam’s table, but never 
prayes with him.” 

Besides all these our ancestors amused 
themselves with bull and bear baiting, “loaf 
stealing,’ and of course music and dancing; 
whilst among the quieter sports, which 
considering the portentous length of the 
festive period—from Doling Day, December 
21st, to St. Distaff’s Day, January 7th— 
must have been a welcome and necessary 
relief from the prodigious cheer and romp- 
ing ona larger scale so dear to our res-~ 
pected ancestors, were ghost and fairy 
stories, practising charms, dice, chess, and 
tables, all of which latter amusements are 
“mentioned in one of the “Paston Letters” 
—December 24th, 1484, as suitable for a” 
house of mourning by Lady Morley, who 
having lost her lord the previous July, 
expressly orders that “her folk” were to 
have “none disguisings, nor harpings, nor 
lutings, nor singings, nor none loud dis- 
ports.” 

Gambling seems to have been a great 
amusement at this time. The practice is 
alluded to perpetually; in fact, the gam- 
bling of the King and Royal family in 
public, at the Groom Porter’s in St. James’s 
Palace, notorious in the days of Charles II. 
lasted down to the reign-of George III. 
by whom it was finally discontinued. It 
was one of the privileges of the Groom 
Porter in those days to provide dice, cards, 
etc., for the Court, to decide disputes at 
cards, dice, bowling, etc., and finally, to 
keep an open gaming table at Christmas 
for all comers, from the King and Royal 
family downward. « 
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MAKING THE BAD CHILD GOOD 


bad child is a problem which con- 

cerns not only the family and the 

immediate neighbourhood in which 
it lives, but, as it forms the axis upon which 
the future of the nation revolves, it is a 
problem for the people at large to consider. 
The little one, being the man or woman 
of tomorrow, constitutes the most valuable 
asset of a nation. An eminent authority upon 
children, a man who has spent the best part 
of his life in studying boys and girls, has 
gone to the length of pronouncing that 
the child is not only the most inestimable 
asset of a nation, but is the State itself. 
Naturally, it is of paramount importance 
that a nation should look after the edu- 
cation and training of its normal children; 
endeavor to correct the bad child and 
implant within him the germ of goodness; 
and, so far as is possible, even make the 
defective child a useful member of society. 
The relative importance of the child to 
human society renders the making of a 
bad child good the most momentous ques- 
tion of the day. 

A bad child is often compared to a weed 
in the garden. Weeds, though they ruffle 
the temper of the gardener and bring upon 
themselves the fate of being stamped out 
of existence, yet have their uses, as present- 
day science is daily demonstrating. The 
bad child, likewise, 1s not an_ entirely 
barren proposition. Victor Hugo realized 
this fact years ago when he made Jean 
Valjean, the hero of his novel, Les Mzserables, 
deliver a homily upon the characteristics 
of the nettle. According to him, the young, 
tender shoots of this noxious weed made 
excellent greens. It was only when the 
branches grew old and tough that it became 
a pest to mankind. Thereby Victor Hugo 
plainly indicated that if the bad human 
child is taken in hand during the formative 
period of its life, its faults can be corrected 
and it can be rendered a useful member 
of society. This is a dictum which the 
expanding ss of sociology is more 


and more firmly establishing, and which is 
enlisting the closest attention of all intelli- 
gentmen and women of the civilized world. 

There are those who resent the com- 
parison of a bad child with a garden weed. 
They assert that a bad child is merely a 
flower that has been left to grow as it 
would, and has ended by reverting to a 
wild state. Proper attention will bring 
it back to its state of perfection and 
beauty. They declare that there is no such 
thing as a bad child. What is commonly 
called a bad boy or girl is merely a child 
which, through lack of proper parental 
training and good environments, has revert- 
ed to a state of semi-barbarism. Loving, 
watchful, tender care will make it as fine 
in character as though it never had merited 
the name “bad”. 

Hitherto society has preferred to weed 
out the bad child rather than engage itself 
in making it good. The delinquent and 
the defective child has been allowed to 
grow as it might, and, when developed 
to manhood or womanhood, it showed the 
least inclination to fall away from social 
regulations, it has been visited with Mrs. 
Grundy’s ire and sent to jail, and sometimes 
to the hangman. The worst part of the 
old way of dealing with delinquent children 
lay in the fact that, though punishing them 
as criminals for alleged crimes, society was 
not content with the punishment, but con- 
tinued to brand them as outcasts when 
they emerged from jail, after having paid 
the price of their folly, thus making it 
impossible for them to be anything but 
bad,’so long as they lived. | 

This was a pre-eminently short-sighted 
policy, and the enlightened communities 
are today waking up to realize its banes. 
The building and maintaining of gaols 
costs money. Besides, the bad child, lke 
the weed, goes to seed and breeds abun- 
dantly of its kind. Thus society, under 
the old regime, not only taxed itself te 
guarantee the living expenses of bad mem- 
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bers which it consigned to penitentiaries 
and significantly failed in making them use- 
ful citizens; but also directly contributed 
toward the propagation of more criminals 
by permitting bad children to contaminate 
others, and by imprisoning the little ones 
who had committed some slight depseda- 
tions, along with hardened criminals, thus 
submitting them to an influence which was 
mephitic, and which never failed to taint 
their entire afterlife. 

Society, within the past decade, has ome 
to realize that it is infinitely cheaper to 
conduct a reformatory than to keep upa 
jail, still cheaper to keep the bad child 
out of reformatories and appoint a pro- 
bation officer who will help it to overcome 
temptation, and by sane guidance and 
counsel, assist it over the rough places in 
life, engender in it healthy habits of body 
and mind, develop its normal appetites 
and discourage abnormal tastes; and by 
securing the co-operation of its parents in 
making it a valuable member of society, 
not only save the child from crime, but 
also materially contribute to the moral 
and material uplift of the parents or legal 
guardians of the child. For the probation 
officer often is obliged to take in hand 
the educating of the parents along hygienic 
and aesthetic lines in order to make it 
possible for them to provide an environ- 
ment that will be beneficial to their child, 
and thus, in uplifting the child, the family 
and the entire neighbourhood is uplifted. 

In child saving propaganda it is more 
and more being learned that it 1s a perilous 
thing to put the bad boy or girl in an insti- 
tution and thus permit it to become insti 
tutionalized. Bad boys and girls who grow 
up ina charitable establishment live auto- 
matic lives. When the time comes for them 
to leave the institution, they find themselves 
at sea, utterly unable to man their barge 
of life. It is difficult for them to dissociate 
themselves from the routine and regulatons 
of the institution, to break habits of depend- 
ence and to take themselves in hand and 
independently set out in life. 

These banes of institutionalism make it 
imperative upon the child saver to endeavor 
to make the bad child good without 
removing it from the paternal roof. Or, if 
removal from the parental home is found 
necessary, to transplant the little one to the 
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home of some conscientious, kind-hearted 
and intelligent persons who will act as 
foster-parents to it and co-operate with the 
probation officer appointed by the State to 
work for the regeneration of the unregene- 
rate one. 

The probation idea was evolved in the 
United States of America and it is there 
that it can be seen in operation in its highest 
and best forms, although today it has been 
copied by practically every enlightened 
nation interested in saving the child of 
today in order to provide a splendid man- 
hood and womanhood for tomorrow. The 
Juvenile Court had its inception in the 
brain of a Chicago woman, Mrs. Lucy L. 
Flower. She interested the members of 
the Chicago Woman’s Club in the idea, and 
their support led to the enactment of the 
Juvenile Court Law, largely through the 
efforts of the late Judge Harvey B. Hurd, 
who has been called the Father of the 
Juvenile Court. The development of the 
idea has received a great deal of attention 
throughout the United States, notably of 
Judge Ben. B. Lindsay, who has made his 
Juvenile Court at Denver, Colorado, the 
Model Court of its kind in the world. 

The idea of the Juvenile Court is to 
remove the child who is going wrong 
entirely from the taint of the jail, and treat 
it as a child rather than as a criminal. 
Instead of being herded in an ordinary jail _ 
with criminals of every description who-*« 
would teach it to do things it never would 
have dreamed of without being contaminated 
by them, the little one who has committed 
a depredation, perhaps only in childish 
play rather than from viciousness, is taken 
toa Juvenile Home, where only children 
are cared for. Here it is kept until the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court can look into its 
case and judge what is the best thing to do 
for it. More than likely it is placed under 
the care of a probation officer and sent back 
home to be cared for by the parents: but, 
if after repeated trials, the child still fails to 
reform, then it is sent to an industrial school 
where it will be subjected to the necessary 
discipline and at the same time will be 
taught a useful trade. At the industrial 
school the child is considered as an indi- 
vidual rather than as one of a common 
herd, to be treated all alike. It is studied 
carefully, and when it is discovered in what 
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direction its talent seems to lie, it is trained 
along lines that will bring out all the good 
that is latentinit. Atthe same time the 
bad qualities are starved out for lack of 
expression. 

The probation system constitutes the 
central idea of the Juvenile Court, and the 
functions of a probation officer are many. 
The delinquent child is intrusted to his care, 
and the law gives him authority over the 
small charge which exceeds even that of 
the parents themselves. He looks after the 
conduct of the little one and makes regular 
reports to the Court regarding its behaviour. 
He persuades it to lead a moral and upright 
life. He decides as to whether or not the 
parental home is a healthy environment 
for the child. He has the power, backed 
by an order of the Court, to take away the 
child from parents who are incapable, for 
any reason, of bringing it up properly. It 
ishis duty to select fosterparents for the 
child or place it in an institution. If he finds 
that he can improve the surroundings of the 
child by uplifting the parents, he sets in to 
do this. But in all his work he never loses 
sight of the fact that the saving of the child 
is his prime duty, and that the child belongs 
as much, if not more, to the State than to 
its own parents. : 

Judge Lindsay recently remarked : “When 
parents and the State do their full duty 
toward the child, there will no longer be 
‘any use for the Juvenile Court ;’’ but so 
long as it happens that children are born 
to parents who are inefficient to take care 
of them and develop them into law-abiding 
and useful citizens, it is imperative that the 
young boy and girl charged with crime 
should be rescued from the ordinary court 
and from the usual punishment—a term in 
jail—and tried by a Juvenile Court Judge, 
as a child, and not asa criminal—a Judge 
who will be eager to give the child the 
chance to outgrow its badness and become 
a good citizen. 

The whole fabric of the Juvenile Court 
is based on the idea that a delinquent or 
an erring child should be treated as a child 
and not as a confirmed criminal. Judge 
Lindsay says : 


_ “All children are entitled to chilhood. The question 
is not, what is best for the law, but what is best for 
the child. Correct the child asa child and not asa 
criminal. My duty is to make the child a good citizen ; 
and I try to teach the child to want to do right, to 
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dare to do right. Ask the child: ‘Is it right to steal, 
do you want to bea thief?’ and he will understand 
you ; but talk to him of jails and the police and he 
will hate you. Our system of dealing with the child 
is based on force and violence. We must remember 
that fear of a policeman never yet made a bad child 
good. I do nottry to make a bad child good. I 
show gim that I do not wish to harm him, but to help 
him. As we strengthen the rights of the child we 
add to our national wealth.” 

These words spoken by Judge Lindsay 
are pregnant with potent good for society. 
TheY contain the nucleus of what the world 
today knows about child saving. The 
problem of child saving, when boiled down, 
resolves itself into the fact that the child 
is not bad because of innate badness, but 
merely through coming in contaminating 
contact with badness around it. Badness 
with the child is not inherent. It is rather 
incidental. The judge therefore exhorts: 
“Do not prosecute the child ; prosecute the 
adult who helps degrade the child.” Suiting 
the action to the words, Judge Lindsay 
prosecutes the mother who permits her 
to read cheap, trashy novels that tend 
to degeneration ; and punishes the father 
who sends his son to a liquor shop to buy 
drink for him and thus places him on the 
highway that leads to drunkenness, dis- 
grace and death. Likewise he prosecutes 
the bar-tender who, goaded by greed, sells 
wine to a child of tender years who has 
been sent by its parents on the mission to 
secure it for thems The fault primarily 
lies with the adult, and they are responsible 
for it—not the child. 

What the Juvenile Court is doing today 
is merely to take the bad boy or girl out 
of the clutches of the law—-for clutches they 
are, in every sense of the word—and place 
it in the hands of a child-doctor—one who, 
through intelligence and training, has the 
ability as well as the inclination to trace 
the causes of the child’s delinquency and 
irrectitude and help fashion a new character, 
filleds with goodness. The Juvenile Court 
is laying emphasis on the fact that each 
child’s case should be judged on individual 
merits, and that the judge shall take the 
time and pains to investigate the history of 
each child and its parents and should 
change the environments of the young one 
so as to give it an opportunity to live a 
decent, straightforward life. The judge is 
the father--the preceptor of the erring little 
one, rather than the magistrate. 
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At this stage of the twentieth century 
the mischievous notion “spare the rod and 
spoil the child” is rapidly becoming out of 
date. The futility of “breaking the child’s 
will” is more and more being demonstrated 
and a humane and intelligent treatment 
for the child of tender years is being? ad- 
vocated. Judge Lindsay, more than any 
other single individual, has contributed 
this sane method of handling erratic and 
so-called criminally inclined children. Jgidge 
Lindsay is himself a boyish-looking man, 
five feet five inches tall. He has hazel eyes, 
a large, well-rounded forehead, full at the 
temples. His head is high over the ears 
and his chin is short below the lips. Persua- 
siveness without seeming to sermonize is 
the most developed trait in his character. 
He talks simply, tersely. He approaches 
the boyish charge with: 

“Come, Jim, you were out on good’ be- 
haviour. Let me see, I let you off twice, 
didn’t 1?” : 

“Yes, Jedge.” 

“I was good to you, wasn’t I ?” 

“Yes, sir, Jedge, yer Honor.” 

“T gave you your chance, Jim, didn’t I? 
And don’t you think now—come, honest !— 
that you ought to go to the Industrial School 
at Golden ?* Come, be honest!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Golden is the place for you, Jim. You 
are too weak; you can’t keep out of bad 
company; it’s your ruin. Aint it so?” 

“Yes, Jedge.”’ 

“De gang’s got you, Jim, an’ its a bad 
bunch to train with. When you come out 
of Golden, you’ Il be a new boy. I’m going 
to ask you to go to Golden, on your honor, 
just to please me, Jim.” 

“Yes, Jedge.” 

“And here are your papers. 
If you want to run away, Jim, and throw 
away the papers, all right; but if you want 
to please me, youll go yourself, alone, and 
report to the keeper at the Industrial School. 
Will you go?” 

“Yes, Jedge.” 

“Take the car at the corner, Court House 
Square, and change at Mining Exchange— 
the electric connects with the steam train 
in the bottoms,—and so to the industrial 
school. Will you go?” 

* The name of a suburb of Denver, Colorado, Here the 
industrial school connected with the Juvenile Court of Denver, 
over which Judge Lindsay presides, is situated, 
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“Yes, Jedge.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes, Jedge.”’ 

“Well, shake on it. There! Good by, 
Jim, and when you get to Golden write me 
a letter that you have arrived. Shake, Jim.” 

The boy shakes hands with the judge 
and reports himself, unattended, at the 
Industrial School, where he is kept away 
from temptation and his mind occupied in 
learning some occupation. 

The first time Judge Lindsay sent a bad 
boy to Golden alone, without the protection 
ofa guard, he has admitted, himself, that 
he trembled as to the outcome. Everyone 
connected with his court, and the newspaper 
reporters present, thought he had gone mad. 
The boy he was dealing with was consi- 
dered one of the most desperately bad boys 
in Denver. Judge Lindsay had made every 
effort to save him, but so far nothing had 
availed, and he found it necessary to send 
him to Golden. The happy thought struck 
him to put the boy on his honor, and let 
him make the trip alone, without sending 
an officer along to guard him as if he was 
a prisoner. He hoped by this means to 
stir the latent manhood in the lad and bring 
out the best in him. In fear and trembling 
he awaited word from the Industrial School 
as to whether the boy had reported there 
or not—everyone said that he would skip 
out and steal the money that had been 
given him by the judge to pay his fare toe 
the schooi1. To every one’s surprise, and to 
the great relief of Judge Lindsay, the young- 
ster, proud of the trust that had been placed 
in him, reported at the school with his pa- 
pers, and served out his time. Since then, 
Judge Lindsay has adopted this plan exclu- 
sively, and out of the hundreds of boys he 
has sent to Golden without police guard, not 
one has proved untrue to the trust the Judge 
has reposed in him. 

In cases where kindly treatment has 
failed to make a bad child good, it has 
often been found that the irrectitude pro- 
ceeded from physical rather than moral 
causes. In such cases, under the direction 
of the Juvenile Court, surgical operations 
have been performed in order to rid the 
child of the physical abnormality and 
thus remove the cause of the moral derilict- 
ness) A London’ surgeon recently  per- 
formed an operation o¥ this kind, It seems 
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that a boy of good family, who had always 
been surrounded by the best possible in- 
fluences, suddenly began to show evil, even 
brutal, instincts. Everything that his pa~ 
rents and his friends could do to stop his 
wicked tendencies was of no avail, when, 
finally, some one suggested that the trouble 
might be one that a physician or surgeon 
could cure. 

Thereupon a wellknown surgeon was 
consulted, who asked that the boy be sent 
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Rev errors have been productive of so 
much mischief as the common assump- 
tion that there is a fixed science of 

economics, holding good for all countries 
and all communities at the same time. 
The fact is, that Political Economy as it 
has been formulated, up to the present, is 
based on nothing but the principles of 
exchange. It is little more, at bottom, than 
the economics of trade—and this for the 
best of all possible reasons, that it-has been 
laid down by trading nations, and visual- 
ised from the trader’s point of view. 

In a peasant country, however, the.trader’s 
gview is mt only out of place; it is posi- 
tively harmful. The interests of farmer 
and shopkeeper are often sharply opposed. 
Let us picture again the fertile valleys 
which give birth to the peasant community. 
The need of tools, of pottery, and of cloth- 
ing,—together with the intensive character 
of the labour required on the fields, which 
limits the area of the farmer’s estate,— 
cause the agricultural units to inhere in a 
network of industrialised villages. Between 
farms and villages, almost all transactions 
can be carried on in kind. Money is 
scarcely a necessity. Food is paid for 
practically in labour. The bargain struck 
is of mutual service. We see this, in the 
small towns of many native states to-day. 
At the distant crossing of the highways, 
however, sits the trader with his money- 
bags. Here comes the peasant, with his 
grain and foodstuffs to barter for coin. He 
comes on a market-day, with others of his 
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to him for a careful examination. The 
surgeon conceived the notion that something 
might be the matter with the boy’s brain, 
and having made a thorough examination 
of his head, he thought he had found the 
seat of the evil. Under his direction the 
boy evas taken to a hospital where a part 
of his skull was removed. In a few days 
he was taken back to his parents, com- 
pletely cured. 
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kind. The trader is in no hurry to buy. 
The peasant is at a disadvantage. He 
parts with his goods at the lowest price- 
level to which he can be reduced. His 
loss, however, is the shopkeeper’s gazn. 

Now what was the whip that drove the 
farmer into market? Behind him stood the 
tax-collector, requiring payment in coin. 
If taxes were levied in kind, the pressing 
necessity to raise a certain amount of money 
bya certain day, might be averted, and 
the peasant might choose his own time for 
selling. But as long as taxes are taken 
in cash only, he must raise the amount at 
Thus he has 
to sell, at selling-price, which is always low. 
But when he faces the collector of taxes, he 
has to pay at buying-price, which is uniform 
and high. The net result, therefore, to 
the peasant, is a loss on every transaction. 


-Out of this accumulating loss, he has to 


build up his fortunes. 

Here is a capital instance of the anta- 
gonism between the Economics of the 
Trader and those of the Peasant. The 
translation from exchange in kind to barter 
for cein is absolutely fatal to any agricul- 
tural commonwealth, and for this reason, 
that it means selling at the lowest value, 
and paying at the highest. . 

We might go further, and see what it 
means for the peasant, when the price of 
grain is high in the market. A high price 
for grain means ALWaAys that the supply is 
short. A low price for grain means on the 
contrary that there 1s abundance to:be had. 
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Those who have seen a famine district 
know that when the supply of grain is 
short, and the price high, it is not only 
the distant townsfolk, but even the farmers 


themselves, who are effectively poorer. Under- 


present trading conditions, therefore, even 
when the trader is driven to pay @ high 
price to the peasant, this high price does 
not connote prosperity for the agricultural 
commonwealth. On the contrary, it means 
any degree of impoverishment, up to actual 
famine. : 

This is a point on which it is necessary 
to be very clear, as language is at présénit 
created by persons saturated with the trader’s 
outlook, and this leads to much confusion 
of thought. In America, for instance, apples 
lie rotting under the trees. They are not 
collected, because labour is dear, transport 
is dear, and the farmer cannot comimand 
a price that would make the ‘outlay worth- 
while. This waste is, of course,‘extremely 
regrettable, but we in India know a pro- 
blem that 1s a good‘deal more acute. As 
_long as he has ‘the apples, the ‘farmer and 
his household are effectively rich, ‘for they 
have possession of food. It is only in-a 
commercial sense that they are suffering 
from poverty. Now it isa good deal better 
to be effectively prosperous, though com- 
mercially poor, than ‘to live in ‘a-country- 
side which has been drained-and stripped 
by adjacent railways till a single -bad season 
raises the value of food almost to its weight 
in silver! 

How necessary it is'to form clear mental 
images, when dealing with such questions, 
and how rare is the ability-to do this, was 
brought vividly to my mind, when I heard 
a prominent politician state that Govern- 
ment ought not to collect uniform taxes 
from year to year, but owght to levy a larger 
amount when-grain'fetches a high price, ‘and 
less when it 1s-lower ! 1! 

Nothing, more:perversely wrong ‘than ‘this 
could well be imagined. A-trader, of-eourse, 
believes that he who sells -his commodity 
at a high.price grows rich: because his own 
type of prosperity is to be mieasured-in ‘coin, 
and the statement holds good ‘for himself. 
The very reverse, however, is ‘true-of the 
farmer, whose grains and foods are raised‘in 
money-value, only by their scarcity. And 
if a Government be compelled to‘take one 
point of view into account, to the exclusion 
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of asfother, it is surely better that it should 
ignore the shopkeeper, than that it should 
ignore the peasant. The organisation of 


-finance in an agricultural country ought 


rather to “base itself on the economic in- 
terests of the ‘commonwealth of producers, 
than on the need to replenish the distribu- 
tor’s till. 

The same economic fallacy which assumes 
that money is wealth, leads to the desire 
to multiply ports and railways, and to turn / 
peasants into cotton-growers, jute-growers, 
tea, coffee, indigo, or sugar-growers, instead 
‘of actual bond fide farmers. The peasant 
whp grows a crop for commerce is merely a 
rural appanage of the shopkeeper. Hets not 
a true peasant at all. Farmers and planters 
are not the same. Money is not always 
wealth : it is often poverty. THE NECESSARIES 
OF LIFE ARE ALWAYS WEALTH, 

The foundation-stone of a sound system 
of peasant economics is that each farm 
should produce ali that is needful for its | 
own maintenance, and that only for foreign 
Juxuries should a small margin of its :produce 
have to be bartered for coin. When the 
taste for foreign luxuries grows strong in an 
agricultural people, ruin is -already-at their 
‘doors. The importance of trade'spells death 
to the peasant commonwealth. 

It would appear, then, that the interests 
of the Trader and of the Peasant are often 
‘antagonistic. hete'is'in fact no cheap and 
easy Science ‘of fPolitical Economy,-z 
forming a ‘kind of ‘Statesman’s Ready 
Reckoner,—as ‘we have ‘hitherto been apt 
to suppose. ‘On the -contrary, ‘those out- 
standing ranges -of generalisation, which 
looked from a ‘distance so-uniformly well- 
established and‘clear, are apt, on a nearer 
‘approach, ‘to turn into’very evident optical 
illusions, whose-apparent stability ‘was ‘due 
‘only ‘to a:particular point:of view. False- 
‘hood isialways‘mischievous, and rarely more 
so than here’; -but pérhaps'the best way to 
attack ‘it is ito ‘trace it back to the sellf- 
‘interest ‘that originated it, and thus under- 
tnine the whole structure. 

‘Even -the compilation of a system of 
Peasant Economics ‘would not exhaust 
economic - truth. For ‘the fundamental! 
-civilisations are manifold,.and each has its 
own interests and its;Gwn needs, while all 
are inherent in ‘a ‘common national home. 
The work-ofthe farmer is necessarily limi- 
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ted in its area. This leads to the strictly 
bounded field, fenced in and ditched and 
irrigated. The probiem of the peasant, in 
other words, 1s zxtensive. ‘The very opposite 
is the case of the shepherd. For the good 
of the animals he breeds, he must have wide 
grazing-lands, hence communal possession 
and institutions. A pasture becomes ex- 
hausted, and the tribe must move on. A 
nomadic civilisation at once. This is a 
system that will give rise easily to despotic 
systems of Government, for the rule of the 
chief of the tribe must necessarily be abso- 
lute, both when settled and on the march. 
The peasant-state, on the other hand, tends 
to be democratic and parliamentary. The 
interests of pastoral and agricultural com- 
munities, of shepherd and peasant, are apt 
to be different though entwined. But the 
same considerations apply in both cases, 
when we would compare them with the 
trader. Money does not necessarily mean 
» wealth to the shepherd, any more than to 
the peasant. Nor does want of money 
necessarily mean poverty. Yet money is 
the shop-keeper’s only standard of value, 
and such statements are too hard for him. 
According to the clearest thinkers on the 
subject, there are six basic ciyilisations, 
those of the peasant, the shepherd, the fisher, 
the hunter, the forester, and the miner. 
Each of these has its own - institutions, 
ideals and needs. The city is merely the 
meeting place of the six, and their point of 
contact with the warld beyond. There is 
no such thing as progress for any country, 
except on terms of going back and re- 
enforcing the basic communities and their 
systems. To emphasise the cities and add 
constantly to their power, is merely to assist 
in the process of exploitation. For while 
the city, in an organic state of power and 
development, is a source of strength and 
wellbeing to the rural civilisation, the 
city overgrown or over-powerful is a disease 
in the body politic of the most morbid 
type, like cancer or plague. To try to 
prevent such overgrowth of the city, how- 
ever, governmental interference by methods 
%of repression would be merely childish. 
Can a cancer be removed by anyone who 
happens to see it, with the first knife that 
is picked up? The only way to lessen the 
overgrowth of cities is, not to check one 
or try to create another; but to strengthen 
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the prosperity of the rural area, strength- 
ening this, it must be remembered, in every 
case in its own way, and with due regard 
to its type—whether fisher, peasant, she- 
pherd or what not. | 

Where the city is identified entirely with 
the igterests of the shopkeeper, the trader, 
or {in its highest terms) the financier, and 
given an unchecked preponderance of 
opportunity for growth, it is difficult to 
see what is to stop the career of a country 
towafds ruin. As an example of this, we 
have only to look at'some of the countries 
of Western Europe. In England, villages 
are falling into decay. Farms are lapsing 
from cultivation. The cities are growing 
daily, by the drifting in of people from the 
country to seek employment in those great 
hives of manufactures called factories. 
These manufactures represent the interests 
of the shopkeeper. Their raw material is 
drawn from the distant parts of the earth, 
and their finished products are distributed 
to the banias of the whole world. By lavish 
expenditure on technical schools, the 
English cities are striving to repair the 
losses to human skill which have been 
occasioned by the decay of the old manual 
crafts, with their hereditary guilds. But 
they bid fair soon to be cities without any 
home supply of food behind them, and what 
is man without grain? In other words, real 
progress would lie, for England, in turning 
back upon the civilisation of wheat-farms 
and grazing-farms, not in encouraging the 
growth of social tumours. 

Scotland was once a country in which 
the main significance of the city lay in the 
fact that it contained the school and college. 
These drew their scholars from the thinly 
scattered rural population of the whole 
country. To-day, this population has been 
largely evicted, in order to throw their 
holdings into the parks and shooting-areas 
of men of wealth. The retired financier 
likes, in his old age, to become the hunter: 
it is therefore of importance to him that 
the wild animals should have every op- 
portunity of breeding in comfort and se- 
curity. Equal privileges for man do not 
seem sO necessary. ' 

In cities like Lucknow, SBenares, or 
Amritsar, as they were in the ages of their 
origin, the interests of distribution could 
not override those of the neighbouring 
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producers, The medieval city, in this true indicator of wealth. We must at all 
respect, always differs from the modern. costs distinguish between commercial esti- 
We have only to look at Bombay or Cal- mates of well-being and effective prosperity. 
cutta, in order to learn the elements of the [ For the classification of the six funda- 
contrast. We live inan age of finance, an mental civilisations in opposition to an age 
age saturated with the standards and supers- of finance, 1 am indebted to the teachings 
titions of finance, and if we would see of Prof. Patrick Geddes, popularising Dr. 
clearly, the first fallacy that we must be Play. For the use made of this classifi- 
rid of, is the current assumption that price cation, I am of course responsible. | 

always connotes value, or that money is a NivepITa oF Rx.-V. 
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iN ee has an equation not as we view in our respective individual way 
unlike the well-known equation in the diverse sides of the national character. 
mathematics. In the sphere of our There is a local grandeur, so to speak, about 
collective existence we are required to find the minor problems that form the limbs, 
out the value of « in order to solve the ‘as it were, of the Ultimate or Final Problem 
problem of nationality—a problem complex but what we have chosen to denominate 
beyond measure by reason of its implica- the Ultimate Problem is possessed of a uni- 
tion with a score of questions that spring versal, an imperial grandeur. Each minor 
into existence as soon as it is grasped. To ;problem though constituting an essential 
state the problem more clearly: there is “part or limb of the Ultimate Problem nar- 
a well-defined geographical unit called rows its vision to a restricted area and con- 
India, there are the inhabitants of the dif- siders itself “the monarch of all it surveys,” 
ferent provinces of India, living practically but the final or ultimate problem commands 
under one government, &c.; now, what is a wide outlook, exercises a lordly superin- 
that thing which will make these equivalent tendence over the various divisions of na- 
to the expression, The Indian Nation, having tional life and beams forth in the halo ofs 
a healthy and vigorous actual existence? In its own surpassing splendour. A patriot 
truth, the problem of nationality does not restricting his vision to one or two minor 
stand apart by itself but is resolvable into problemis touching one or two sides of the 
numerous intricate questions connected national life is a patriot; if we are permitted to 
with the different walks of national life. say so, of local interest—of interest that lives 
It is the synthesis of numerous minor pro- and moves and has its being in the circums- 
blems—social, political, educational, moral, cribed region beyond which it cannot travel, 
industrial—and each one of these problems of interest that smells of uncatholicity and 
emphasizes in its own way the importance uncomfortable closeness. The modern age 
of the sphere it is connected with. A social has revealed to us that the ideal patriot 
problem aims at pointing out the urgent must watch over the different ramifications 
need of social amelioration, a political ques- of national life, that he must warn his coun- 
tion loses no opportunity to trumpet itself trymen against evils of every description 
into public notice and an industrial problem and that he must not stunt the vitality of 
imperatively demands our most cautious his patriotism by deliberately fettering it 
consideration. But the Ultimate National down to an enclosed area. Such a patriot 
Problem “How will the all-sided advance- alone is able to solve the equation of na- 
“ment of the entire nation bé effected?” tionality, to find out the » which cuts the 
stands supreme in its characteristic grandeur, gordian knot and to enfranchise the national 
lording it over, nay, comprising the different __ life. 
minor problems that stare us in the face It has got abroad that, India has entered 
\ 
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upon a new era, that her heart throbs in new 
vigour, that her pulse beats with new life. 
Some of us have been led to believe that 
she is within sight of the promised land, 
that she will ere long be safe in a haven 
which the warring elements vainly assail. 
Such a day shall, no doubt, be a glorious 
millennium for India, a day wistfully look- 
ed forward to by all true-hearted Indians. 
For our own part, we cannot beso morbidly 
pessimistic as to be slow to dream of such a 
day, but ours is a dreaming not quite in 
accord with the dreaming that ordinarily 
dominates. | 

It cannot be gainsaid that when an en- 
slaved nation wakens to life the most glori- 
ous thing that powerfully fascinates it is 
political liberty. The pangs of slavery seem 
then to be abominable and political emanci- 
pation captivates the national fancy. Such 
an eager and heart-felt hankering after 
political emancipation is quite natural and 
is one of the most reliable indications of a 
dawning life. The absence of such a desire 
bodes national death; for history records 
that nothing stirs a nation so powerfully as 
love of freedom. Freedom has in all ages 
won the unstinted homage of the master- 
spirits of every nation and bards have sung 
her glory and martyrs worshipped her with 
their precious blood. The rise of a party 
of upholders of absolute, unqualified freedom, 
‘Neralds the coming of a bright era of 
hational life and those who demur to their 
creed ignore one of the most prominent 

eychological laws that bear sway no less 
over the national mind than over the indi- 
vidual. The desire of freedom stirs as 
powerfully in the breast of the Moderate as 
in that of the Nationalist. The manifold 
sufferings of the Indian nation prey upon 
the heart-strings of a genuine Indian, 
Moderate or Nationalist. But all the apparent 
brawls betwee.: the Moderate and the Nation- 
alist relate to their practical methods of 
procedure. The creeds of the two parties 
are divergent on the face of them, but, in 
our opinion, they are essentially the same. 
Instead of discussing the creeds, which is far 
from being the aim of the present paper, we 
shall confine ourselves to a few things deserv- 
ng of the attention of both the parties. 

A careful observer will not fail to notice 
that our country, although it has been in a 
state of subjugation for hundreds of years, 
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has nevertheless felt from time to time the 
mighty pulsations of new life. I use the 
word ‘mighty’ advisedly; for the pulsations 
coming in the shape of social and religious 
reforms, have stirred the national life to its 
depths with a revolutionary force. The 
rise eof a Kavir, a Nanak, a Tukaran during 
the period of Mahomedan subjugation plain- 
ly tells us that there was something in the 
Indian society which was secretly leavening 
its inner life. Toall appearance, the Indian 
natién was dead but there fowed among 
the hidden strata of its society healthy 
currents of life. The rise of a Rammohan 
Ray, a Dayananda Saraswati, a Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore, a Keshub Chunder 
Sen, and of a patriot like Harish Chunder 
Mukerji during the British regime points to 
the fact that India although smitten by sor- 
rows of diverse species retains still an un- 
failing vitality. The above were men of 
whom any civilised nation may well’ be 
proud, and a country which can give birth 
to such men cannot be irretrievably lost. 
But it seems to us that India though glori- 
fied in the eye of the world by the birth of 
such master-spirits has failed, nevertheless, 
to avail herself to the full of the inestimable 
advantages which originated in their phi- 
lanthropic labours. Europe, the mistress of 
the modern civilised world, knows how to 
reap lasting fruits from the self-denial of her 
great men. There rises an obscure man in 
a corner of the country and lifts up his voice 
against social or political iniquities and the 
appreciative nation is not slow to buttress his 
noble cause and when he quits the scene of 
earthly activity his beneficent cause is not 
interred with him but it lives on from 
age to age vitalising thereby the national 
life and perpetuating his golden memory. 
But in India the contrary prevails to a large 
extent. The Indian national life is encrust- 
ed with an unhealthy conservatism. What- 
ever makes against this conservatism, 
thrives ill here. Although a noble cause in 
Europe does not always command universal 
support and does not infrequently meet 
with opposition, there is one marked 
trait in the character of the European na- 
tions which we Indians should endeavour 
to develop. A European reformer is not 
always looked upon as something like a 
messiah. He is lable to bitter persecu- 
tion and his life itself is not always 
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safe. But the living nations of Europe and 
America know how to hold fast toa cause 
when they are convinced of its intrinsic 
worth. There are mighty passions at work 
in Europe—passions which ignore.the philo- 
sophy of the “golden mean” and which 
either endin dreadful carnage or in total 
subversion of human ills. When Theos ors 
Parker proclaimed a crusade against Slavery 
his life was in constant peril; but, undaunted 
by fear of death, he bore bravely on. Strange 
to say, that when the Americans who had 
opposed him got convinced of the heinousness 
of this barter of human flesh, they joy- 
fully abolished it at an enormous pecuniary 
loss to themselves. We have mentioned 
above that the philanthropic labours ofa 
Western reformer live on from age to age, 
This requires no illustration; but, if any 
one has doubts as to the accuracy of this 
statement, he may study the history of 
institutions like the Salvation Army of 
General Booth, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association which has covered the whole 
world with a network of noble activity and 
which was originally founded by a poor 
apprentice to a draper and that of the Sisters 
of the Poor. Butanoble institution founded 
by an Indian reformer seldom strikes deep 
roots, The calumny, persecution and loss 
of money borne by the illustrious social 
reformer Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
for the cause of widow-marriage were great, 
In fact, he was once threatened with assas- 
sination. But the noble structure he had 
raised at such an enormous cost crumbled 
away during his life-time, Persecution and 
opposition he braved with an unexampled 
fortitude and strove to. convince the Pundits 
of Bengal of the sacredness of the cause he 
had espoused. His vast knowledge of the 
shastras bore down all opposition and he 
was led to believe that he had won a 
victory; but when the inner conviction 
demanded conformity with the outward ac- 
tion, the orthodox community held back. 
How dissimilar to the instance we have 
gathered from the history of the abolition of 
the Slave Trade! If there are ravages of 
stormy passions in Western countries, there 
are also there the golden harvests of a righte- 
ous zeal. The Western nations have the 
tenacity to hold on to a cause, the self- 
renunciation to glorify it, the courage to die 
by inches for its success. We have the 
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capacity to be swayed by a noble impulse 
minus the courage to effect its realisation, 
minus the persistency to regard a cause asa 
glorious heritage bequeathed to the nation 
by a disinterested spirit. Here lies the 
difference between India and Europe—a 
great difference, indeed. 

It might be argued by some that the 
Europeans, being in fulness of life, are 
able to perpetuate their institutions; where- 
as we, being under the ban of political 
serfdom, or, in other words, with our nation- 
al life beating low, are not in a position 
to carry on a propaganda from year’s end 
to year’s end, This isa most shallow and 
specious view of affairs, A close insight 
into the real situation will reveal to us an 
oreo truth. We cannot tackle a work 
of public utility, of general well-being to 
the country with a firm grip, not because we 
are in the depths of misery but because we 
very seldom take pains to find out what 
is really conducive to our national well- 
being. The Europeans look upon every 
reform, social, political or educational, as 
being linked with the life of the entire 
nation. Whether a Miss Mary Carpenter 
enters upon a career of useful activity or 
a Dr. Bernardo gathers together the waifs 
of London, the Europeans have the good 
sense to regard every noble institution set 
a-foot by. some private individual as a 
contribution to the health and vitality of 
the entire nation. Private enterprises of | 
a philanthropic character are incorporated ‘ 
or welded with the national life. In our 
country a noble institution is more or less 
looked upon as a private concern. Leaving 
out of sight the case of Vidyasagar, we 
can still allude to several other instances. 
The well-known Telugu author Rai Baha- 
dur Viresalingam Pantulu is a staunch 
advocate of widow-marrjiage, and has laid 
out a large sum of money in opening a 
Widows’ Home but the unselfish example 
of this talented and influential Telugu 
gentleman does not find quite a fitting 
support from his province. The well- 
known Widows’ Home of Prof. Karve is 
another instance to the point. The genuine 
self-denial of Prof. Karye, we believe, 
(inspite of the fact that his institution is 
the most flourishing of all) has not elicited 
the appreciation of the entire nation. The 
nation does not seem to - strongly that 
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in maintaining a Widows’ Home, Prof. 
Karve or Mr. Viresalingam Pantulu is 
building the national life. ‘We seriously 
doubt whether their institutions are reck- 
oned as an essential factor in the develop- 
ment of the composite national life. Let us 
take the liberty to add one more instance. 
We are going now to speak of a gentle- 
man, unknown to fame and occupying a 
humble though honourable position in 
society, who has been for the last twelve 
years carrying on a most useful ‘public 
work with remarkable zeal and assiduity. 
It is a work for the improvement of the 
poor blind people. The institution he 
maintains is known as Andhasram or 
asylum for the blind and is located at 
58, Elliot Road, Calcutta. The founder 
‘of 'this institution is trying in ‘his own way 
‘to teach its inmates to read and write 
(in the way that the blind are taught to do 
so) and to do several other kinds of useful 
‘work which can help ‘them to win ‘their 
bread. But ‘the noble founder on being 
questioned ‘by us if he was sufficiently 
backed ‘by the public sorrowfully answered 
in the negative. This useful institution 
is regarded as a private concern with which 
the liberty-loving Indian ‘nation has little or 
almost nothing to do and it would ‘have 
long ago finished its career ‘had not the 
zeal of its founder been the source of a 
welling vitality. Is multiplication of ins- 


aitances necessary to point out the difference 


between India and Europe? Europe un- 
‘derstands what is needful to the growth 
of her national Iife and all-hails it; we can 
chaffer and chatter about the philosophy 
of nationality but are found wanting when 
weighed in the balance. The gospel of 
action and ‘the philosophy of patriotism are 
as apart from each other as the east is from 
‘the west. 

‘Let us consider the present ‘history of 
‘India. There are a number of institutions 
like those mentioned above which are of 
immense benefit to the country and -whith 
as‘we have observed, will probably cease 
to live or drag on a miserable -existence 
after the death of their founders. It is true 
beyond all doubt that'there does not ‘How 
through the country a ceaseless stream of 
activity maintained in the suppression of 
evils that are eating into the vitals of our 
national life. We have of late'learned-to 
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look upon Englishmen as Feringees but it 
seems to us that the Ferzngees are in several 
respects doing more for India than the 
various races inhabiting it put together. 
Reference has already been made to the 
Society of the Sisters of the Poor and we do 
notelesire to speak anything more about it 
in this paper. But every impartial observer 
cannot but acknowledge that the good which 
the Christian missionaries are doing to India 
by diffusing the light of knowledge among 
its “masses and its benighted mountainous 
tribes is simply incalculable. We have feft 
them in a state of ignorance and superstition 
for several ‘hundred years, but the:Christian 
missionaries are going to build :a New Indian 
Natzon (though necessarily a nation convert- 
ed to foreign ways of life) out of them. In 
saying this we do not lose slight-of the fact 
that the growth ofa large Christian commu- 
nity will further complicate the Indian poli- 
‘tical problem; for Indian ‘Christians are for 
the most part non-patriotic, if not -un-patri- 
otic. In short, the system,-order and tenacity 
which prevail in the philanthropic labours 
of'a European ‘nation at‘home -are not lack- 
ing ‘to the efficient activities which a number 
of Englishmen are carrying on in the cause 
of the amelioration of India. This is the 
‘key ‘to their success. They do not wunder- 
‘take anythingin a haphazard way and give 
it cup .ere the ultimate dbject is reached. 
This is an object-lesson which the Feringees 
can teach us. The Indian 'bureaucracy may 
not be a-perfectly convenient machinery and 
may be-prone to defying our attempts to set 
tt-right but the labours of ‘those Englishmen 
and Englishwomen who ‘have consecrated 
‘themselves to the service of India are simply 
‘unique in character. 

‘Let us ‘now revert to the equation-men- 
tioned at the outset. How can we solve 
the equation of nationality? In order to 


‘answer this question, we must turn for a 


‘while to history. ‘When I-think of the his- 
toryeof our country during the last fifty 
‘years a certain natural phenomenon spon- 
taneously rises‘in my mind. I4eel a pecu- 
‘iar gratification in: comparing ‘the eventful 


history of our country to a vast ocean which 


in a storm breaks itself into colossal waves 
but ‘retains no trace of them when ‘the lull 
comes. ‘T'his country maybe likened to a 
sea in which the billows of reform ihave 
risen high but which like billows have pass- 
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ed away for ever. India has brought fourth 
numerous enthusiasms but the care to nurse 
them into maturity is conspicuous by its 
absence. If one reform were tenaciously 
clung to, the others would follow close 
upon its heels. Take the case of Female 
Education. The well-known - Drinkwater 
Bethune was, in a deep sense of the term, 
the father of Female Education in Bengal, 
but is the college started by him in a 
quite flourishing condition? I mean, is the 
number of its students highly encouraging? 
The conservatism which we have men- 
tioned in the beginning is at work in 
this respect. In fact, if we knew how to 
clutch firmly the various xeforms which 
have from time to time been introduced 
into our country, we as a nation could 
have been far above our present help- 
lessness. ‘The enthusiasms of a.nation must 
be consolidated if it is to live. The signs of 
life produced ina dead animal by the action 
of galvanism should not be mistaken for the 
real life which is continuous, steady, progres- 
sive and organic. A nation may feel tem- 
porarily inspired by a reformer, but to retacn 
that inspiration, to assimilate it, to make it 
an abiding factor inthe growth of its charac- 
ter is Izfe itself. Such a retention of inspira- 
tion puts to flight all the gloom which 
enshrouds a people just as the darkness of 
night is put to flight by the crimson glory of 
the morning Sun. 

But all this isnot the discovery of « in the 
problem. Let us seek to find it out now. 
The-shrewd Japanese hold aloft the banner 
of their nationality and the civilised world 
is giving ita most hearty salutation. But 
Japan has risen since Japan has been for- 
tunate enough to discriminate her true weal, 
Japan has risen since Japan weeded out first 
the evils in her own society. It is simply 
astonishing to notice the remarkable celerity 
and undaunted firmness wherewith Japan 
strove against her own harmftl social usages. 
All that stood in the way of a common nation- 
al brotherhood was throttled to death and this 
method has not yet been abandoned by her. 
The next thing which this glorious Queen 
of the East did in the early stages of her 
growing nationality was to unify what we 
have more than once denominated enthu- 
siasms. She made her enthusiasms flow 
together in one broad, undivided current so 
that they might -converge with their rich 
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fertilising powers upon the life and heart of 
the entire nation. Unification or rather 
integration of enthusiasms, of purposes, of 
activities is the key-stone of national great- 
ness. Social, political and religious reforms 
must be linked fast. They are nat,tq be 
looked upon as separate from one another. 
But in India divorcement of enthusiasms, of 
social reform from political propaganda is 
the canker that eats into the national life. 


In a word, integration of functions which is - 


the main feature of all organic life, domi- 
nates the growth of national life also; for 
national life is pre-eminently organic in con- 
stitution. Most apparently, therefore, the 
power which residingin a nation can knit 
its diverse enthusiasms into a compact 
family, can establish an unbroken unity 
between them and can ineffaceably stamp 
upon the national consciousness the eternal, 
immutable verity that in the height of 
political zeal, society should not be left to 


itself and that social evils are the first to 4 


affect the growth of mankind,—the power 
which goes in among the depressed and 
acts as a lever in lifting them up, the power, 
in short, which unifies the national life in 
all its different divisions, is that which may 
be called the saving grace of a fallen nation, 
the « of the equation of nationality. This 
power is nothing but .a burning abhorrence 
of wrong—wrong.of .every description—or, 
in other words, an overmastering sense of 
justice—justice to the lowest of the low—in 
the national mind. If this power comes to 
be realised, the Indian nation will cherish a 
well-balanced indignation of social and 
political disabilities. The Indian nation 
will, in that case, cease to devote three days 
to the discussion of political .questions and 
only a few brief hours to the consideration 
of social grievances. Ifthe era of the in- 
tegration of national enthusiasms dawns 
upon this land, the Indian Social Conference 
will awaken as much interest as the Indian 
National Congress and will be as hugely 
thronged. Indeed, we have left society 
almost to itself and unless we lay an iron 
grasp upon the wrongs which afflict it, 
national regeneration will ever remain a 
romantic figment. The zeal which is wasted 
in inveighing,against British Power shouid 
before all be aimed at the destruction of 
the Demon that is sucking the life-blood of 
our soci¢ty.; In the name of God who is the 
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Judge of all nations and the Author of all 
righteousness, India should undertake to 
raise the millions of her uneducated women, 
the number of whom in Bengal alone is 
39,005,324 out of 39,215,224, to ele- 
vate the countless hordes of her depressed 
people, to shed warmth on the absolutely 
unsunny livés of thousands and thousands 
of her helpless widows.* These evils sway- 
ing, political liberation is a dream. The 
nation has forged its own chains and ztself 
it must break them. The nation has bred 
its own evils and itself it must destroy 
them. To deplore foreign domination and 
at the same time to shut our eyes to the 
evils that we ourselves have engendered is 
a luxury of grief. In this most critical 
juncture of the national life when we are 
ill able to find out the real good of the 
country, India must be told what she is 
to do, what her vigorous sons and daughters 
must battle with, must strive against. It is 
the hearty desire of every sensible Indian 
that the youths, who have been enamoured 
of the ideal of National Independence, who 
have been, under the driving power of an 
irresistible impulse, facing perils with a 
bravery undreamed of before, on whom the 
spirit of Nationalism has laid a firm hold, 
and who have learned to ‘dare and, die’,T 
could be told the real way, could be placed 
beyond all possibility of a misuse of energy. 
Who can stamp it upon their zealous hearts 
that national independence is only an or- 
ganic growth, that it develops with the 
development of the inner life of the nation, 
that it cannot be attained by frantic 
attempts at flinging off the British yoke but 
by a healthy development of the composite 
national life. In fact, itis not foreign rule 
which weighs so heavily upon the breast of 
the nation (there is no intention on our part 
to ignore its necessary evils) as the tzme- 
ignored tyranny of society and if we are 
able to destroy this social tyranny, if we 
are able to extend legitimate rights to 
our women, to preach the gospel of social 
freedom to the down-trodden communities, 
to fence off the evils of the caste~system and 
to breathe new life into the offscourings 
of the nation, in short, if we are able to 
* 5,435,041 out of 24,906, 324 (Hindu only) in Bengal alone, 


The one-year old widows also have been included. 


+ These were the very words said to have been used bya 


youngman implicated in the Manicktollah ‘bomb conspiracy.” 
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enthrone and glorify Justice in our own 
social organisation, we shall earn a peace 
and happiness which no foreign rule can 
seriously hurt. Let India once more edu- 
cate her women as she did in the past, let 
India extend that justice to her depressed 
classes which she is demanding of her 
foreign rulers, let there be a thorough in- 
tegration of her manifold potentialities 
and let society be purged of all evils the 
enormity of which cannot be sufficiently 
desgribed and it is then and then only that 
India will once more shine in her primal 
glory, that India will once more, being 
thus mistress of herself, teach the world 
her noble religion and philosophy. Let 


not an overwrought zeal of independ- 
ence blind us to the actualities of 
our situation and lead us into bogs 


and marshes like the delusive light of will 
—o’—the wisp. A vigorous propaganda of 
social reform coupled with political agi- 
tation on strictly constitutional lines and 
with a revival of indigenous industries is 
sure to usher in a period of peace and 
happiness which foreign rule, as already 
observed, cannot seriously affect. Liberty 
means outgrowing and if the Indian people 
can outgrow orat any rate grow equal to 
their rulers in all the resources of national 
life, itis then and then only that national 
independence will be possible. But this 
outgrowing is the slow work of years and 
entails a tireless patience and cannot be 
accelerated by terrorism or anarchism; for 
it is highly doubtful whether terrorism or 
anarchism has ever done substantial good to 
any nation. Are we prepared to plod on in 
order to consolidate the Indian nation and 
are the Indian leaders willing to direct 
brave and unselfish, though wofully mis- 
guided, youngmen like the late Khudiram 
Bose into right and fruitful channels of 
activity? But the leaders themselves, if 
there are leaders at all, hardly seem to know 
the real distress of India, the hidden disease 
oe . 

which undermines her strength and saps her 
vitality. The bark of Nationality needs 
to be rightly steered, else it is in risk of 
splitting on the rock of ruinous fanaticism. 
May India be saved from such a calamity ! 
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“SPECIMENS OF [INDIAN TEXTILES’—WHERE ARE THEY? 


CCORDING to Bolts,whose “‘Considera- 

A tions on Indian Affairs” was published 

within ten years after the battle of 
Plassey :— 


“The oppressions and monopolies in trade which 
have been introduced of late years but particularly 
within the late seven, have been the principal causes 
of such a decrease in the real revenues of Bengal, 
as may shortly be most severely felt by the Company. 
For the Ryots, who are generally both landholders 
and manufacturers, by the oppressions of gomastas 
in harassing them for goods, are frequently rendered 
incapable of improving their lands and even of 
paying their rents; for which on the other hand they 
are again chastised by the officers of the revenue 
and not infrequently have by those harpies been 
necessitated to sell their children in order to pay 
their rents or otherwise obliged to fly the country.” 


Again, the same author wrote :— 


‘‘ We come to consider a monopoly the most cruel 
in its nature and most destructive in its consequences 
to the Company’s affairs in Bengal of all that have 
of late been established there. Perhaps it stands 
unparalleled in the history of any government that 
ever existed on earth, considered as a public act, 
and we shall not be less astonished when we consider 
the men who promoted it, and the reasons given by 
them for the establishment of such exclusive dealings 


in what may there be considered as necessaries of 
life.” 


It is recorded by Bolts that the Indian 
weavers 
‘upon their inability to perform such agreements 
as have been forced upon them by the Company’s 
agents, universally known in Bengal by the name 
of Mutchulcahs, have had their goods seized and sold 
on the spot to make good the deficiency; and the 
winders of raw silk, called Nagoads, have been treated 
also with such injustice, that instances have been 
known of their cutting off their thumbs to prevent 
their being forced to wind silk.’’ 

It is not necessary to mention all” the 
measures which in the early days of the East 
India Company led to the ruin of Indian 
industries. But all those measures did not 
bring about the total extinction of Indian 
manufactures and industries. For after all 
knowledge is power and the manufacturers 
of England were ignorant of many of the 
processes employed by Indian artisans in the 


manufacture of their articles and wares.” 
The holding of the first International 
Exhibition in 1851 was not only an incen- 
tive to the manufacturers of England to pro- 
duce articles for the Indian markets, but 
it indirectly afforded them an opportunity 
to learn the trade secrets of Indian crafts- 
men. The Englisn manufacturers left no 
stone unturned to wring out of the Indian 
artists the secret processes by which the 
latter succeeded in manufacturing their 
beautiful articles. 

A couple of years after the first Inter-- 
national Exhibition, took place the renewal 
of the Charter of the East India Company. 
Several witnesses who appeared before the 
Parliamentary Committees appointed to 
inquire into Indian affairs gave it in their 
evidence that English manufacturers should 
be afforded facilities to have an extensive 
market for their articles in India. 

At the same time Dr. John Forbes Royle, 
who had been in charge of the Indian 
Department of the first International Exhibi- 
tion, impressed upon the Court of Directors. 
the importance of forming a Museum in 
London to permanently exhibit the products 
and manufactures of India. It is needless 
to say that the Court most gladly adopted 
his scheme, because the Museum was to be 
established at the expense of India and it was 
to afford bread and butter to a large number 
of the inhabitants of England. But while 
completing the arrangements of this Museum 
he died in January 1858. Dr. Forbes 
Watson was appointed as his successor. 
It was during his tenure of office that the 
last step leading to the destruction of Indian 
textile manufactures was taken. 

What this step was has been very well 
described by Dr. Watson himself. He 
wrote :— 

‘Specimens of all the important Textile Manu- 
factures of India existing in the Stores of the India 


* ‘We as a manufacturing people are still far behind them 
Vac ae Thomas Munro. See he Modern Review, 
ol, 
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Museum have been collected in eighteen large volumes, 
of which twenty sets have been prepared, each set 
being as nearly as possible, an exact counterpart of 
alithe others. The eighteen volumes, forming one 
set, contain 700 specimens, illustrating in a complete 
and convenient manner, this branch of Indian Manu- 
factures. The twenty sets are to be distributed in 
Great Britain and India—thirteen in the former and 
seven tn the lattey—so that there will be twenty places, 
each previded with a collection exactly like all the 
others, and so arranged as to admit of the interchange 
of references when desired.” 


The passage which we have italicised in 
the above extract shows that the authorities 
did not possess any sense of proportion 
when they distributed thirteen sets in Great 
Britain and seven only in India. 

The distribution of the seven sets in India 
‘ wasan afterthought. It was not the ori- 
ginal intention of the authorities, as is 
evident from what Dr. Forbes Watson 
WIOTE -o- 


“The original intention was that the whole of the 
twenty sets should be distributed in this country 
(England.) Further consideration, however, points 
to the expediency of placing a certain number of them 
in India: 1st, because this course will facilitate those 
trade operations between the two countries which it is 
the object of the work to promote and encourage; 
and 2ndly, because it is possible that the collection 
; may be of direct use to the Indian manufacturer. ....., 

‘It seems to be clearly for the advantage of India 
that every facility should be given to the introduction, 
from this country, of such manufactures as can be 
supplied to the people there more cheaply* than by 
hand labour on the spot. The many will thus be 
benefited, and the hardship which may possibly fall 
upon the few will not be serious or long felt, since 


~_-their labour will soon be diverted. into new and, 


im all probability, more profitable channels. 

“The chief advantage, however, which ts likely to 
attend the distribution in India of a certain number 
of the sets of Texitle Specimens will, tt ts believed, 
arise from the opportunity which will thereby be 
afforded to the agent in India of divecting the atten- 
tion of his correspondent here ( England } to the 
articles suited tothe requirements of his constituents.” 

We have italicised the last paragraph, as 
in it the writer unmasks himself. 

The places to which the thirteen sets 
were alloted in Great Britain and Ireland 
were as follows:—Belfast; Bradford; Dub- 
lin; Edinburgh; Glasgow; Halifax; Hud- 
dersfield; Liverpool; Macclesfield; Man- 
chester; Preston; Salford and the India 

* As to this cheapness it should be borne in mind that the 
poe classes in India for whose benefit cloth was sought to 
e made cheap have always used the coarser fabrics. These 
products, of the handlooms, are even now cheaper than 
Manchester goods considering that the former last much longer. 
But our fabrics were formerly actually cheaper in price than 
English textiles, as Mr. Robert Brown said before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee which sat before the renewal of the E. 1. Company’s 


Charter in 1813. Seethe January Vncne number of this 
review, p. 29, and the December (1907 } number. p. 545, 


Museum, London. Dr. John Forbes Watson 
was sorry that this distribution still left 
“some important places unsupplied. These 
are, however, in almost every instance 
situated near to one or other of the selected 
localities.” 

Regarding the distribution of the seven 
sets in India, Dr. Watson recommended 
“that a set be placed in each of the fol- 
lowing places, wz.: Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Kurrachee, the North-Western 
Provinces, the Punjab, and lastly in Berar. 


“With respect to the three last-named divisions 
either Allahabad, Mirzapore, or Agra inthe North- 
Western Provinces, Umritsur or Lahore in the Pun- 
jab, and Oomrawattee or Nagpore in Berar, will pro- 
bably be found the most suitable, but it may be left to 
the respective Governments of the divisions in question 
to decide on the exact locality.” 


The set for the North-Western (now the 
United) Provinces is not kept in any one of 
the cities recommended by Dr. Watson. 
It is kept in the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow, to which place it was transferred 
from the Allahabad Museum in September, 
1878. Lucknow is not a centre of any 
textile industry and therefore the set is kept 
there ! 


Dr. Watson proceeded— 


‘Regarding the conditions on which the gift should 
be presented,—the first should be that due provision 
should be made for its permanent protection, and that 
freedom of access be afforded to all properly recom- 
mended and practically interested persons. 

“The sets should be assigned in trust to the chief 
commercial authorities in the selected places, for the 
use not only of those connected with the district, in 
which they are deposited, but of non-residents also, 
who can show a practical interest in Textile manufac- 
tures. The proposed plan of sending seven of the sets 
to India, diminishes the number of commercial centres 
in this country which will receive a copy, and it there- 
fore becomes more necessary that those which do get 
one should be required to make it easy of access to 
agents, merchants, and manufacturers who reside in 
those which do not.” 


It was made a condition that the author- 
ities in the selected districts should under- 
take®*:— 


‘That access to the work be given to any person 
bearing an order to that effect signed by the President, 
Vice-President, or Secretary of the Society of Arts; 
the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, or Secretartes of the 
Chamber of Commerce; the Chairman or Secretary of 
the Association of the Chambers of Commerce; the 
President, Vice-President or Secretary of the Cotton 
Supply Association, the Chairman, Vice-Chairman or 
Secretary of the Cotton-Brokers’ Association; the 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman or Secretary of the Liver- 
pool East India and China Association ; by the Presi« 
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dents, Vice-Presidents, Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, or 
Secretaries of such other Associations for the promo- 
tion of Commerce as now exist or may hereafter be 
formed; and by the Reporter on the products of 
India.” 

So it was not difficult for any one to 
consult the work in Great Britain. Byt in 
India the. existence of this work is hardly 
known to 999 out of rooo educated persons 
—much less to the weavers and other un- 
educated artisans. It would be interesting 
to know if the sets deposited in India fave 
ever been consulted by even any educated 
Indian. These might have been consulted 
by some interested Anglo-Indians but not, 
we thir’, by any educated native of this 
count / 

Si géthese sets were prepared at the cost 
of } fia and now, thanks to the Swadeshi 
mr Ament, an impetus has been given to the 
‘ Ale industry in this country, is it not 

e and is it not fair and just that all the 
“arteen sets which are in Great Britain 


“Aould be brought to India and kept in 


important centres of commerce and industry 
in this country ? As a first step, may we not 
demand that the existence of the seven sets 
in [India should be made widely known? 
They should be made easily accessible to 
all Indians actually engaged in manufactur- 
ing textile fabrics. 

These twenty sets of 18 volumes each 
were to be “regarded as Twenty Industrial 
Museums, illustrating the Textile Manu- 
factures of India, and promoting trade 
operations between the East and West, in 
so far as these are concerned,” 

Of course, it was meant more to benefit 
the West than the East and this Dr. Watson 
himself admitted, for he wrote :— 


“The interests of the people in India, as well as 
those of the people at Home, are concerned in this 
matter, and both interests must be considered. Our 
remarks in the first instance, however, will apply 
more particularly to the latter. 

‘About two hundred millions of souls form the 
population of what we commonly speak of as }ndia ; 
and, scant though the garments of the vast majority 
may be, an order to clothe them all ,would try the 
resources of the greatest manufacturing nation on 
Earth. It is clear, therefore, that India is in a position 
to become a magnificent customer, ; 
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“If we atlempt to induce an individual or a nation 
to become a customer, we endeavour to make the 
articles which we know to be liked and needed, and 
these we offer for sale. We donot make an effort to 
impose on others owr own tastes and needs, but we 
produce what will please the customer and what he 
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wants. The British manufacturer follows this rule 
generally; but he seems to have failed to do so in the 
case of India, or to have done it with so little success, 
that it would almost appear as if he were incapable of 
appreciating Oriental tastes and habits. 


“There are probably few things beyond the under- 
standing of our manufacturers, but it will be admitted 
that some education in the matter is necessary, and that 
without it the value of certain characteristics of 
Indian ornament and form will not be properly realized. 
This supposes the means of such education to be 
readily accessible, which hitherto has not been the 
case, simply because manufacturers have not known 
with any certainty what goods were suitable. To 
attain to skill in meeting Eastern tastes and Eastern 
wants will require study and much consideration even 
when the means of study are supplied ; but up to the 
present time the manufacturer has had no ready 
opportunity of acquiring a full and correct knowledge 
of what was wanted. 

‘The deficiency here alluded to, will, we believe, be 
supplied by these local Museums, 
* tt 

“The 700 Specimens (and we again point out that 
they are all what is called working samples) show 
what the people of India affect and deem suitable in 
the way of textile fabrics, and if the supply of these 
is to come from Britain, they must be zwztated there. 
What ts wanted, and what tis to be copied to meet 
that want, is thus accessible for study in these 
Museums.” 

Thus it was all from motives of phi- 
lanthrophy that specimens of Indian textile 
fabrics were made accessible to the manu- 
facturers of England. 

But even up to the year 1866, the Indian 
weaving industry had not totally ceased 
to exist. For Dr. Forbes Watson wrote :— 


«4% The British manufacturer must not look for. 
his customers to the upper ten millions of India, but 
to the hundreds of millions in the lower grades. The 
plainer and cheaper stuffs of cotton, or of cotton and 
wool together, are those which he has the best chance 
of selling, and those which he would be able to sell 
largely, if in their manufacture he would keep well 
in view the requirements and tastes of the people to 
whom he offers them. 

“We know India now-a-days as a country whose 
Raw Products we largely receive. We pay for these 
partly in Aind and partly in money ; but India never 
buys from us what will repay our purchases from her, 
and the consequence is that we have always to send 
out the large difference in bullion, which never comes 
back to us, disappearing there as if it had been dropped 
into the ocean. We buy her Cotton, Indigo, Coffee, 
and Spices ; and we sell her what we can in the shape 
of Textile and other Manufactures. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that there was a time when India 
supplied us largely with Textiles. It was she who 
sent us the famous Longcloths, and the very term 
Calico is derived from Calicut where they were made. 
She may never resume her position as an exporting 
manufacturer of goods of this sort, © «@ %* This is 
clear, however, that it will be a benefit to the masses of 
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the people of India to be supplied with their clothing 
at the cheapest possible rate—let this be done by 
whom it may. If Great Britain can give Loongees, 
Dhotees, Sarees, and Calicoes to India which cost less 
than those made by her own weavers, Jofh countries 
will be benefitted. * * 


‘The machinery and skill of Britain may thus doa 
present service to India, by supplying her with 
material for clothing her people at a cheap rate, an end 
to which these collectzons must certainly lead by show- 
ing the home manufacturer what it is that the natives 
require,’ #* 


Regarding this act of philanthrophy, one 
Christian officer wrote :— 


‘Every one knows how jealously trade secrets are 
guarded. If you went over Messrs. Doulton’s pottery 
works, you would be politely overlooked. Yet under 
the force of compulsion the Indian workman had to 
divulge the manner of his bleaching and other trade 
secrets to Manchester. A costly work was prepared by 
the India House Department to enable Manchester to 
take 20 millions a year from the poor of India: copies 


* In this connection it is necessary to remind our readers what 
Myr. Tierney, 2 member of the House of Commons, said ina 
speech delivered in that House as far back as 1813 :— 

“The general principle was to be that England was to force all 
her manufactures upon India, and, ,notto takea single manu- 
facture of Indiain return. It was true they would allow cotton 
to be brought; but then, having found out that they could 
weave, by means of machinery, cheaper than the péople of 
India, they would say, ‘Leave off weaving ; supply us with the 
raw material, and we will weave for you.’ This might bea very 
natural principle for merchants and manufacturers to go upon, 
but it was rather too much to talk of the philosophy of it, or to 
rank the supporters of it asin a peculiar degree the friends of 
India. If, instead of calling themselves the friends of India, they 
had professed themselves its enemies, what more could they do 
than advise the destruction of all Indian manufactures ?’! 
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were gratuitously presented to Chambers of Commerce, 
and the Indian ryot had to pay forthem. This may 
be political economy, but it is marvellously like some- 
thing else.” : 


[Major J. B. Keith in the Pzoneer September 3, 
1898. | 

It is much to be regretted that no writer 
on Indian economics has so far referred to 
the part which the holding of Exhibitions 
and the distribution of specimens cf the 
textile manufactures of India have plaved 
in reining the weaving industry of India. 
Perhaps the imposition of the tariff and 
the transit duties would not and could not 
have so effectually destroyed Indian indus- 
tries had not the authorities made the 
Indian artisans betray under compulsion 
their trade secrets to the manufacturers of 
England. 


Owners of cotton mills and hand-loom 
factories all over India should move in the 
matter in order that (1) the seven sets of 
Indian textile manufactures already in India 
may be made easily accessible to Indian 
manufacturers and (2) the thirteen sets in 
Great Britain may be restored to India and 
placed in suitable centres here. This will 
help greatly in the revival of genuine Indian 
patterns and colours. 








THE KING-EMPEROR’S MESSAGE 


1 isno use denying that the Message of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor has been, 
and could not but be, regarded by the 
Indian community as a disappointing docu- 
ment. It adumbrates no reforms, contains 
no definite promises, leaves little room for 
hope and gives no proof of successful grap- 
pling with the political problems that have 
cropped up in India as the inevitable result 
of the new spirit which even Lord Morley 
admitted is abroad in the land. It only 
contains some political platitudes which 
have been given currency to by English 
tacticians both Conservative and Liberal. 
It pales into insignificance by the side of the 
famous Proclamation of Queen Victoria the 
sincerity of which cannot be doubted, and 


which is redolent ofan aroma of sympathy 
/ 
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which does not breathe in the Message of 
the King-Emperor, the latter lacking even 
the grace, dignity and the finish of the 
former. The history of the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation is well-known. Writes Mr. Wilson, 
the author of the Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria, the Queen— 

“objected strongly to the draft of it which was sub- 
mitted%o her, and begged Lord Derby to write one 
out for herin this own excellent language,’ keeping in 
view ‘that it was a female Sovereign who speaks to 
more than a hundred millions of Eastern people on 
assuming the direct government over them after a 
bloody civil war, giving them pledges which her future 
reign is to redeem.”’ 

Such a Proclamation should, says her 
Majesty, “emphasise the ideas of generosity, 
benevolence, religious toleration, liberty, and 
equality before the law. What offended her 
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deeply in the draft wasa menace reminding 
the Indian people that she had ‘the power of 
undermining’ native religions and customs. 
Her Majesty, writes Lord Malmesbury by her 
directions, ‘would prefer that the subject 
should be introduced by a declaration in the 
sense that the deep attachment whiclt her 
Majesty feels for her own religion, and the 
comfor’’ and happiness which she derives 
fromits consolations, will preclude her from 
axfy attempt to interfere with native jreli- 
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‘gions.’ And a few additions were made 
to the draft made out by Lord Derby by 
the Queen. 

The Proclamation of the Queen is in- 
teresting to us from more points of view 
than one, for rightly or wrongly fora very 
long time our political ambitions were based 
on it, and our political agitation was carried 
on according to its provisions. Thus its 
importance in our political life cannot be 
gainsaid. 

Though attempts have often been made 


by English and Anglo-indian officers of the ° 


Crown to minimise the importance of the 
Proclamation, and thus avoid the obligation 
that it imposes on those entrusted with the 
administration of the British Empire by 
calling it a political hypocrisy—a document 
containing pledges given to pacify a people 

‘Back from the Comradeship of Death, 

Free from the Friendship of the Sword”’ 
with no intention or obligation to redeem 
them, the people of India have declined to 
believe that these pledges signified nothing. 
On the other hand their admiration for Lord 
Morley was great when in presenting his first 
Budget in the House of Commons as Secre- 
tary of State for India he said :— 

“There isa famous sentence in the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation of 1858 which says: ‘It is our further will 
that so far as may be our subjects, of whatever race 
or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices 
in our service, the duties of which they may be 
qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, 
duly to discharge.’ I think those words ‘so, far as 
may be’ have been somewhat misinterpreted in the 
past. I do not believe that the Ministers who advised 
Queen Victoria in framing one of the most memorable 
documents in all our history meant those words to be 
construed in a narrow, literal, restricted or pettifogging 
sense. I do not believe that Parliament ever intended 
this promise of the Queen to be construed in any but 
a liberal and generous sense.’ 

And it isa matter of regret to the people 
of India that the general principles so clear- 
ly set forth in the Proclamation have often 
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been ignored by men in power in this 
country and out of it. They are sorry 
measures have been taken to upset and re- 
volutionise—to break the continuity of the 
policy dictated by those principles which 
though not always acted upon and at times 
submerged in turbulent waves have never 
been openly denied to be the declared and 
unalterable policy of the Crown for the 
good government of this country. 

Evidently the “cries of India” are still 
lost in the “remote and unheeding ocean” 
that separates England from her great 
dependency in the East, and matters are so 
represented there that the official view is 
considered to be the correct view. 

That Proclamation was issued fifty years 
back, long before the new spirit had mani- 
fested itself, and, indeed, before European 
political ideas had been imbibed by Indians 
through the medium of schools, literary 
meetings, and printed books. Half a 
century, the present Message truly says, is 
but a brief span in our long annals, yet 
this half century will stand amid the floods 
of our historic ages a far-shining landmark. 
It has accelerated the manifestation of 
that unity in diversity which India had 
so long carefully preserved under a crust 
of conservatism; marked the conversion 
of the heterogeneous hordes of India into 
a homogeneous whole; watched the birth 
of political life in India; and witnessed 


the awakening of race-consciousness resulta. 


ing in the eagerness of the nation to vindi- 
cate its manhood and secure for itself its 
proper place “in the Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the world.” 

The political vision of the Indian is no 
longer bound by provincial prejudices pre- 
cluding the possibility of united action 
and the formation of a nation in the true 
sense of the word. The India of to-day 
is really a new India, her people being 
instinct with a new _ life, alive to a new 
sense of responsibility, animated with new 
and common aims and aspirations. “It 
has been,” said Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Calcutta Congress of 1887, “the 
dream of my life that the scattered units 
of my race may some day coalesce and 
come together, that instead of living merely 
as individuals we may ‘some day so com- 
bine as to be able to live as a nation.” 
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THE KING-EMPEROR’S’MESSAGE °* 


That dream has been realised, falsifying the 
assertions of political oracles who have so 
often and so glibly said that a people di- 
verse in origin, in religion, in language, and 
in manners and customs can never become 
a nation and adding another example to 
the list that contains the cases of Austria 
and Switzerland. Indeed one is tempted 
to say that one discerns the dawn of what 
Macaulay called “the proudest day in the 
annals of England” when “the public mind 
of India may so expand under our system 
as to outgrow that system”; and “being 
brought up under good government may 
develop a capacity for better government,” 
and “being instructed in European know- 
ledge may crave for European institutions,” 

The Message takes no notice of the 
changed circumstances in the country which 
demand a change of policy. ‘Your ins- 
titutions must be reformed,” said Rickards 

_to the “constituted authorities in England” 
as far back as 1832. It is time the institu- 
tions had been changed. But the Message 
adumbrates no such changes. 

A detailed examination of the Message 
will convince even the casual observer that 
manifold misstatements have marred its 
utility as a political document, and that 
is the reason why it has failed to produce 
the desired effect on the people of India. 

After the preamble the Message automa- 
tically converts itself into a brilliant pane- 
gyric detailing the various virtues of the 
servants of the Crown. “Difficulties,” says 
the Message, “such as attend all human 
rule have risen up from from day to day. 
‘They have been faced by the servants of the British 
Crown with toil and courage and patience, with deep 
devotion and counsel, anda resolution that has never 
faltered nor shaken. If errors have occurred the agents 
of my Government have spared no pains and no self- 
sacrifice to correct them; if abuses have been proved 
vigorous hands have laboured to apply a remedy.” 

How one wishes such had been the case 
always! That servants of the Crown have 
often faced difficulties with toil and courage 
we are ready to admit. But patience has 
not always been their strong point. And 
one cannot pass over in silence the assertion 
about the correction of errors and abuses. 
A graver error than the Partition of Ben- 
gal has not been committed by the British 
in India.- That has been admitted even 
by Secretaries of State and Viceroys, each 
trying to throw the responsibility on the 
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other. Yet nothing has been practically 
done to correct the error, the plea of the 
“settled fact” being considered sufficient 
justification for disregarding the wishes 
and trampling under foot the sentiments of 
the people. A remedy, similarly, has not 
been* applied to every abuse. Let us give 
an instance. 


In a letter, dated rath December, rgor, 
from the Government of Bengal to the 
Home Department of the Government of 
India, it was stated that: 


“In no branch of the administration in Bengal is 
improvement so imperatively required as in the Police. 
There is no part of our system of government of which 
such universal and bitter complaint is made, and none 
in which, for the relief of the people and the reputation 
of Government, is reform in anything like the same 
degree so urgently called for. The evil is essentially 
in the investigating staff. It is dishonest and it 1s 
tyrannical.” 


The Indian Police Commission presided 
over by Sir Andrew Fraser, who as Lieute- 
nant-Governor took a pride in being call- 
ed “the Policeman’s friend,’ quoted this 
letter in their Report, and said :— 


“The Commission desire, as the result of their in- 
quiries, emphatically to record their full concurrence in 
the views of the late Sir John Woodburn as above ex- 
pressed. There is no province in India to which these 
remarks may not be applied.” 


“Everywhere,” says the Report, “they 
went, the Commission heard the most bitter 
complaints of the corruption of the police.” 
Then the Report adds-— 


“Suspects and innocent persons are bullied and 
threatened into giving information they are supposed 
to possess. The police officer, owing to want of detec- 
tive ability or to indolence, directs his efforts to pro- 
cure confessions by improper inducement, by threats, 
and by moral pressure. Actual physical torture is now 
rarely resorted to; but it is easy, under the conditions 
of Indian society and having regard to the character 
of the people, to exercise strong pressure and great 
cruelty without having recourse to such physical 
violence as leaves its traces on the body of the victim. 
Some times suspects, whom the police officer does not 
desire to report as under arrest, are kept for days to- 
gether gnder so-called ‘surveillance,’ which is nothing 
else than unauthorized confinement or restraint, a 
system which affords serious opportunity for mal- 
practices. All this is done to secure evidence in sup- 
port of the view which the police officer from time to 
time holds regarding the case. If in his opinion 
enough of evidence is not thus obtained to secure a 
conviction, he will not hesitate to bolster up his case 
with false evidence. Sometimes this leads to an inno- 
cent person being prosecuted through police mistakes. 
More often, perhaps, it leads to guilty persons escap- 
ing through the suspicion thrown on the police evidence. 
Many a good case has been ruined in this way, et 
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the police officer is unduly impelled by the statistical 
test to try to make his investigation end in conviction. 
When an investigation fails, the complainant is some- 
times finally bullied or threatened into acknowledging 
that a mistake has been made, and that the case is 
‘false.’ When it is successful the accused is often sub- 
jected to unnecessary annoyance: the law about bail 
is overlooked, the rules limiting the use of hagdcuffs 
are forgotten, and no serious effort is made to treat the 
accused with that consideration as to his food and 
comfort to which (with due regard to the interests of 
justice) he is entitled until he 1s convicted. What 
wonder is it that the people are said to dread the 
police, and to do all they can to avoid any coneection 
with a police investigation ?”’ 

Such was the opinion arrived at by the 
Indian Police Commission. But what was 
the remedy applied? If our memory does 
not play us false, the other day a member of 
the C. I. D. on being asked in a court of justice 
if he had not on a previous occasion been 
censured by a dispenser of justice, imperti- 
nently replied that that had not stood in 
the way of his promotion. And the Comil- 
la Shooting Case and the Midnapore Cons- 
piracy Case are too recent to be forgotten. 
But what exemplary punishment has been 
inflicted upon the Police officers who have 
not hesitated to sully the reputation of the 
Government, and drag into the mire its 
prestige with the people? What remedy 
has been applied? The Government of 
India isa bureaucracy; and as Mr. Lilly, 
formerly a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, has put it, “dislike of change is a 
leading characteristic of bureaucracies.” 


When speaking of the servants of the 
Crown the Message overlooks the fact that 
the Indian Service however efficient is too 
costly for the people. Aberigh Mackay 
missed two people at the Delhi Assemblage 
of 1877. And he wrote with his usual 
brilliance: | 


‘All the gram-fed secretaries and most of the 
alcoholic chiefs were there; but the famine-haunted 
villager and the delirium-shattered, opium-eating 
Chinaman, who had to pay the bill, were not present.” 


Mr. Blunt in his Ideas about Indig puts 
it thus :— 


“It is unnecessary for me to argue out the question 
of the excessive costliness of the civil and military 
establishments of India. These are notorious in the 
world as surpassing those of all other countries to 
which they can be fairly compared in the present time 
or the past. And, although they may also lay claim 
to be the most efficient, it does not prevent them from 
being a vast financial failure. It is a perpetual as- 
tonishment to travellers to note the scale of living of 
every Englishman employed in India, in however 
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mean a capacity. The enormous palaces of Governors 
and Lieutenant-Governors, their country houses, their 
residences in the hills, their banquets and entertain- 
ments, their retinues of servants, their carriages and 
horses, their special trains on their journeyings, 
their tents, their armies of retainers and camp 
followers—these are only samples of the universal 
profusion; and equally noble hospitality reigns in 
every bungalow on the plains; and endless dinners 
of imported delicacies, with libations of imported wines, 
tempt night after night the inhabitants of the most 
solitary stations to forget the dismal fact that they are 
in Asia and far from their own land.” 


And who but the perishing people of 
India, with whom famine is the horizon 
and insufficient food the foreground, pay 
for this ? 

After describing the Indian village which 
isa dreamland of plenty, Mr. Aberigh Mac- 
kay said :— 

“Amid this easeful and luscious splendour the 
villager labours and starves. Reams of hiccoughing 
platitudes lodged in the pigeonholes of the Home 


Office by all the gentlemen clerks and gentlemen 
farmers of the world cannot mend this. While the 


magoria of an imperial policy, while he hasto support 
legions of scarlet soldiers, golden chuprassies, purpie 
politicals, and green commissioners, he must remain 
the hunger-stricken, over-driven phantom he is. 
‘While the eagle of thought rides the tempest in scorn, 
Who cares if the lightning is burning the corn ?’ 

If Old England is going to maintain her throne and 
her swagger in our vast Orient she ought to pay up 
likea—man, I was going tosay; for, according to the 
old Sanscrit proverb, Youcan get nothing for nothing, 
and deuced little for a halfpenny. These unpaid-for 
glories bring nothing but shame.” 

So even if we admit that the servants gf 
the British Crown in India have faced all 
difficulties ‘with toil and courage and 
patience, with deep devotion and counsel 
and a resolution that has never faltered nor 
shaken”, we cannot help saying that the 
excessive costliness of the service alone is 
enough to explain why it cannot be popular 
with the people, who have to pay for it. 


In one of his Budget speeches Lord Curzon 
said :—- 

“We all look at the progress of the cart, and observe 
with shrill cries whether it is sticking in the ruts or 
getting on. But few sparea thought for the horse 
until perhaps it staggers and drops between the 
shafts.” 

Such is the case here. 
admire the glowing gorgeousness of the 
service, and the Emperor speaks, in accents of 
admiration, of its many merits; but no one 
spares a thought for the Indian poor, the 
patient, humble, -silem{ millions who pay to 
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Indian villager has to maintain the glorious phantas- ® 
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The outsiders*” 
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maintain the gorgeousness and the efficiency 
of the service to which the English youth, 
to whom 
‘tthe slow toil of Europe seems tiring, 
And the grey of his fatherland cold,” 
is easily attracted, and, as is not unoften 
the case, die of hunger to pay. : 
Yet while these men die of starvation the 
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well paid servants of the Crown are paid 
compensation allowances in addition to 
their pay! One is tempted to say :— 


‘Give to poor men, son of Kunti—on the wealthy 
waste not wealth : 
Good are simples for the sick man, good for 
nought to him in health |” 
e 
HEMENDRAPRASAD GHOSH. 


INDIA’S MILITARY PROBLEM 


N the continent of Europe, there exists 

a system of military service known 

as conscription. Every family is 

bound to contribute one of its members 

to the army to learn military tactics and 

discipline to serve the country in the hour 

of its need. In this way the youths of the 

nation are prepared to defend their hearths 

and homes against any possible invasion 
of an enemy. 

In England there is no system of con- 
scription, but in its stead, the natives of 
that country have the systems of militia 
and volunteering. Conscription is, of course, 
compulsory but not so volunteering or 
militia. Since the Boer War there have 
been many influential natives of England 
who have advocated the introduction of 
conscription in their country. They are 
considering the means of arresting the phy- 
sical deterioration of their nation and also 
measures for the defence of their country. 

But how fares India under the rule of 
England so far as her mulitary problem 
is concerned? In India there is no system 
of conscription, volunteering or militia for 
the native. It was in 1885, when the Panjdeh 
scare was at its height, that the princes and 
people of India to show their loyalty to the 
British raj cflered—the former to raise corps 
and place the same under the Indian 
Government for Imperial defence—and the 
latter their services to serve in defence of 
their country. The offer of the princes was 
immediately accepted, but that of the peo- 
ole was forthwith rejected. 

The Indian National Congress came into 
>xIstence after that event. In its early days 
t also petitioned the Government to permit 
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Indians to enroll themselves as volunteers. 
But as was bound to be the case, the mendi- 
cancy of the Congress was of no avail—the 
prayers of that body fell on the deaf ears of 
the officials from the Viceroy downwards. 
But one of the officials, General Sir George 
Chesney, after his retirement from India, 
published a new edition of his “Indian 
Polity” in which he devoted some pages 
to the Indian National Congress. Of course, 
this bureaucrat would be false to his Anglo- 
Indian creed if he were not to ridicule and 
abuse the Congress, and he did so to his 
heart’s content and to the delight of his 
co-bureaucrats. Referring to the question 
of volunteering, General Chesney asked 
why volunteering should be permitted to 
the natives of India, while it is not per- 
mitted to the natives of Ireland in Jreland! 
Well, it is the brain of an Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrat only which could secrete such 
an argument. Of course, the natives of Ire- 
land are a conquered people and therefore 
England has imposed many disabilities on 
those natives. In Ireland, volunteering does 
not exist and therefore nobody can consider 
it a grievance not to be enrolled as a 
volunteer. 

But India in the first place is not a con- 
quered country, and in the next place, 
volunteering exists in India, from which 
only pure-blooded Hindus and Muham- 
madans are excluded. The native Christ- 
ians if they assume English names and 
Parsees under certain conditions are allowed 
to enlist in the volunteer corps existing in 
this country. It is, therefore, a great griev- 
ance to the Hindus and Muhammadans 
who form the large majority of India’s 
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population to be excluded from volunteer- 
ing. Tobe fairand just to them and in 
order that all the subjects of His Majesty 
may be treated alike, it is necessary that 
all the inhabitants of India without dis- 
tinction of caste, creed or color should be 
considered eligible for admission into velun- 
teer corps; or if necessary, separate corps 
may be raised for Indian volunteers.* 

As in England, so in India, there should 
be volunteer corps composed of students 
of colleges and schools. Education t be 
perfect should aim at the harmonious de- 
velopment of all the faculties of the human 
being. Military training is one of the 
means of such a development. Discipline 
cannot be properly learned without military 
training, It will also toa great extent allay 
the unrest among students. 

The Boers have shown what militia can do 
in actual warfare. Instead of keeping large 
standing armies, the civilized countries of 
the world maintain militia corps. England 
has an establishment of militia. But in 
India, there is no such establishment. If 
the system of militia were established in 
India, the military expenses would be very 
materially reduced. ; 

The writer on the Native Indian Army in 
the 8th volume of the Journal of the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha referring to the absence of 
corps of militia in India says :— 

“Our whole military organization stands at present 
exclusively on the basis of a ‘standing’ army—which 
forms, so to speak, the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of the system. It has no reserve, + and nosupport 
in the country of any kind to fall back upon. Such an 
army organization stands alone, we believe, without 
example in the modern world; and surely nothing can 
be opposed to the whole theory and practice of modern 
European nations, including England herself. We may 
go further, and venture to add that in our former 


history, such a standing army never existed in India. 
In ancient times under Hindu rule, our Kshatriya and 


# A learned writer (whose identity can be very easily recog- 
nised) in the eight volume of the ournal of the Poona Sarvajanic 
Sabha, speaking of the volunteer movement, said :— 

“What is peculiar to this country is that the Indian corps are 
composed of Europeans or Eurasians exclusively. The privilege 
is thus accorded only to the members of the rnling race, and 
denied to the native subjects of Her Majesty. This exclusion of 
the native element from the Volunteer system of the country is 
in our judgment unfair and impolitic and furnishes a legitimate 
ground of complaint on the part of the more intelligent classes 
of the community. It seems to castan undeserved slur on the 
loyalty of the people, and creates feelings of suspicion and 
distrust where they ought not to exist, and gives rise to false 
and unfavourable impressions in foreign countries, near and 
remote, regarding the relations between the rulers and ruied in 
India. Further, the natives of the country,—* * are beginning 
to: think that they have a right—a moral and a constitutional right 
to claim the full privilege of British citizenship, and to 
ask to be allowed to share equally with her Majesty’s British 
subjects tne honors and toils of citizen-service.” (pp. 39-40), 


+ The.e is a sysiem of reserve, but this is not of much use, 
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Rajput classes served not only to provide sufficient 
material for the standing army of the country, but also 
furnished the reserve force in the system, occupying 
very much the same position which the ‘landwehr’ 
and the and sturm’ do in the German system. Later 
on, in modern times, under Mahomedan and Mahratha 
rule, the Rajputs and Mahrathas did similar service.” 


But there can be no system of volunteer- 
ing or militia established in India, unless 
Government repose confidence in the people 
of the country and repeal the much detested 
Arms Act. The writer who has been quoted 
above truly observes : 


"It should also be remembered that throughout this 
period, the population was armed, and therefore was 
in “a position to supply in an emergency a never- 
failing reserve of fighting material.” 


The learned writer then proceeds to the 
considerations which 


“bring out the true gravity of the mistake committed 
in our exclusive dependence on a mercenary standing 
army, without a basis or support in a natural reserve 
or militia, and acting only as an accessory branch of 
an imperial army located 10,000 miles away.” | 


According to this writer, 


“There are special circumstances connected with 
the present condition of India, to which we cannot 
afford to shut our eyes. 

“(1) There is first the fact which we have on 
the authority of Sir R. Temple, namely, that the 
martial spirit of several Indian races, once famous as 
warlike and brave, is gradually dying out. What- 
ever may be the true explanation of it,—whether it is 
due to the working of the Arms Act, or to the effects 
of British peace, or to the growing poverty of the 
people, the fact remains undisputed, and has to be 
reckoned with, particularly in view of prospective 
difficulties and struggles on the frontiers with racwé 
and powers of first class importance. 

(2) There is next the difficulty caused by distance 
from England, which would alone preclude any san- 
guine hope of timely help in the hour of need. * x 

‘'(3) There is further the possibility of complications 
in Ireland nearer home, and breaking out simultaneous- 
ly with disturbances on the Indian frontiers. * * 

(4) Again, the far-seeing military policy of in- 
corporation adopted by Russia in her Asiatic posses- 
sions, which aims at enlisting, on behalf of her hold 
on Asia, and also for the purposes of political expan- 
sion, the martial instincts and the military talents of 
her subject races, this policy requires the most watch- 
ful attention of the Government of India.” 


The arguments of the learned writer are 
as strong to-day as they were when ad- 
vanced about a quarter of a century ago. 
But the British Indian Government have 
never cared to bestow any thought on the 
subject. “To quote the above writer again— 

“Tt is quite clear that the petty arts of official sub- 


terfuge, which seek guarantees for safety and defence 
in the conflicting feelings and interests of race, creed, 
\ 
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and class, will ill mect the demands of a serious mili- 
tary crisis on the N. W. frontier,” 


The writer summed up his proposals as 
follows :— 


“(1) That the Native Army should be made as 
national as possible in composition, tone, and 
character. The present policy of foreign recruitment 
is in many respects a grievous wrong, and must be 
abandoned. * * 

(2) That a strong reserve and national militia be 
created as necessary supports of the standing army,* * 

“(s) That the voluntary movement be encouraged.” 


None of the above proposals can be given 
effect to, unless confidence be reposed in the 
people of this country and also the Arms 
Act be repealed or its rigour relaxed. 

The Native Indian Army, because it is 
not zatzonal in constitution, and because its 
loyalty is not relied upon, is therefore not 
so efficient and strong as it ought to be. 
The above writer has truly observed : 


“The practical effect is that our native army is 
gradually deteriorating in quality from a moral, if not 
from a physical point of view. While the higher and 
better classes do not enter the service, and stand 
apart, excluded from, and unattracted to, it on its 
present basis, it is driven to draw its strength, more 
and more, from the needy, hungry, and lower classes 
of the population. In consequence of such a radical 
change in the character of its material, a distinctly 
lower tone is coming to be imparted to our military 
organization, in its native branch at least. The soldiers 


‘are held more and more to the national colors by what 


is appropriately called the ‘bondage of the salt,’ and 
less by the stronger tie of a lively sense of duty and 
honor. * # 

‘Tt is thus, we believe, that it has come to pass 
xhat our native soldiers leave the service as they enter 
wt, in no way improved by the discipline. Pay, in the 
absence of higher prizes, becomes the ruling motive 
from beginning to end, enlisting for money, serving 
for money, and leaving with the hope of money. 
There are no higher prospects to strike their imagina- 
tion, or elevate their minds beyond considerations of 
paltry pay and pension, The soldiers thus circum- 
stanced, must be thoroughly mercenary in their loyalty. 
They are loyal tothe salt they eat, and loyal to the 
Government that feeds them, but of that higher senti- 
ment of loyalty, warm. and single-minded devotion to 
duty, to the national cause, to the national flag, * * 
no larger measure can, we fear, be expected in this 
condition from them, human nature being what it is.”’ 


The operation of the Arms Act is making 
the people emasculated and so good re- 
cruits are very difficult to obtain in British 
India. In the Modern Review for July 1908, 
Mr. Nepal Chandra Roy has advanced some 
very strong arguments in favour of the 
repeal of that Act. 

It may be very safely predicted that much 


of the unrest which is now visible in India 
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would disappear as the morning mist before 
the rising sun, if the Arms Act were repeal- 
ed and Indians allowed to form corps of 
volunteers and militia, and admitted to the 
grade of Commissioned Officers—not only 
as jemadars and subedars—but Captains, 
Majé@rs, Colonels, &c. 


CONCLUSION, 


We consider India’s military problem so im- 
portant that during the last eighteen months 
we I@ave tried to discuss it in all its different 
aspects. It is such a vital problem that on 
its right solution depends not only India’s 
financial stability but also the manhood of 
the nation. Itis more important than the 
expansion of the Legislative Councils, the 
establishment of the Advisory Councils or 
even the Council of Notables. More atten- 
tion should be paid to the subject than it 
has hitherto attracted. The representative 
assemblies of this country such as the 
Indian National Congress and the different 
Provincial Conferences have not so far 
bestowed any consideration on this question, 
which its importance deserves. It is a 
matter of deep regret that the Indian press 
also have not considered it worth their 
while to discuss the question. 

We present a summary of the subject in 
all its different bearings as it concerns the 
interests of this country. 


J. ReEcRUITING. 


The Native Indian Army should be recruited 
from every race, creed and caste of India. No 
such distinction as fighting and non-fighting 
races or castes should be recognized by the 
Indian authorities, but every one of His Ma- 
jesty’s subjects should be considered eligible 
to enter the Army provided he is physically 
and morally fit to perform the duties of the 
soldier. The enlistment of foreign mer- 
cenaries and men who are not inhabitants 
of British Indian provinces should be dis- 
continued. 


II. OFFICERING. 


The Native Indian Army is at present 
officered by British and Indian officers. The 
former hold the King-Emperor’s, but the 
latter the Viceroy’s Commission. The 
duties performed by native officers are those 
of warrant officers belonging to British re- 
giments. Their pay is very small compared 
with the emoluments of the white officers. I¢ 
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is highly desirable in the interests of India, 
that the native officers should be educated 
men belonging to respectable families. 
They should be trained in some institution 
like Sandhurst or Woolwich. The Duke of 
Connaught when he commanded the Bom- 
bay Army, proposed the establishment df an 
institution like Sandhurst in India. Unfor- 
tunately this proposal was not given effect 
to. It is highly desirable that an institution 
like the above should be as soon as_posgible 
established in this country to which persons 
of education should be admitted for instruc- 
tion and training. If they are found quali- 
fied and suitable in other respects they 
should be granted commissions not as 
jemadars but as Second Lieutenants and 
Lieutenants. They should commence their 
service ona pay of roo Rs.a month and this 
should increase with their promotion to 
higher grades‘and it should not be less than 
two-thirds of the pay of British officers of 
similar rank and standing in the service. 

As the number of Indian commissioned 
officers increases, the number of British offi- 
cers attached to Indian regiments should be 
reduced till the proportion of British to 
Indian officers in a regiment stands at one 
to four respectively. 

An opening will thus be created for 
the educated youths of India; and much of 
the unrest and discontent now visible will 
disappear. Unless this is done, that is, the 
commissioned ranks of the army are thrown 
open to the children of the soil, it should 
not excite surprise if the Queen’s Proclama-~ 
tion be looked upon as so much waste paper. 

The Romans conquered like savages but 
governed like philosophers. We read in 
Gibbon— 

“The grandsons of the Gauls, who had besieged 
Julius Caesar in Alesia, commanded legions, governed 
provinces, and were admitted into the Senate of Rome. 
Their ambition, instead of disturbing the tranquility 
of the State, was intimately connected with its safety 
and greatness.” 2 

But what is the picture of the British 
rule in India? Why, the grand-sons of those 
who with their valour, blood and wealth 
helped. the British in establishing their 
supremacy in India are rigidly excluded 
from all ranks of trust and responsibility, 
honorand glory. Certainly it would not 
redound to the credit of the British Ad- 
ministration of India if some future historian 
likg Gibbon had to write of the rule of 
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England in India that England found India 
weak but made her weaker and emasculated 
and excluded her inhabitants from the 
military affairs of their own country. 


Ill. Tue Sepoy. 


Jack Sepoy isa very patient and docile 
creature and therefore he is not treated so 
well as he deserves to be. Writes Lecky :— 

‘tA people who are submissive, gentle and loyal fall 
by reason of these very qualities under a despotic 
Government.” 

From the earliest times of the rise of the 
British power in India, although the Sepoys 
have been very loyal and faithful to the 
British and contributed materially to the 
establishment of their power, they have 
been mercilessly treated whenever they have 
been guilty of any offence however trivial. 
Since the suppression of the Mutiny and 
the reorganization of the Indian Army, 
much power has been vested in command- 
ing officers of native corps, which power 
if they do not actually abuse, they, at least 
a great many of them, use in such a way as 
even the most despotic ruler of any portion 
of mankind could not have very safely 
ventured to exercise. 

It is necessary to revise the Indian Articles 
of War and bring it in conformity with the 
Military Law of England. The punishment 
of the Sepoys should not for the same 
offence be greater than that inflicted on 
the white soldier in India. Flogging should 
be at once abolished from the Indian Army. 

The pay of the Sepoy also should be 
increased. Their starting pay should be 
at least twenty rupees a month. 


The white soldier in India receives free 
ration. The Indian Sepoy does not get 
it. An invidious distinction is thus made 
which is not proper. To make the Sepoy 
contented and happy, he should also be 
allowed free rations. 


The quarters in which the sepoys live 
compared with the palatial barracks of 
the white soldiers are very wretched and 
insanitary. Regarding the article “How 
the Sepoy is housed” which appeared in the 3 
Modern Review for September, 1907, Mr. W. 
T. Stead wrote in the Review of Reviews for 
October, 1907, as follows :-— 

“An article on how the Sepoy is housed contrasts the 
official optimism of the supréme Indian authorities with 
the very unsatisfactory reportt tendered by the district 
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principal medical officers. There is certainly a strong 
case made out for barrack reform.” 

It is very necessary to improve the Sepoy’s 
quarters. They should be constructed of 
pucca bricks and the floors also should be 
pucca. It is because the houses of the Sepoy 
are not built of good materials, that they 
suffer more from plague, consumption and 
other epidemic diseases than the British 
soldiers. The Sepoys are poorly paid and so 
they cannot afford to have their few house- 
hold goods destroyed by the ravages of white 
ants, which is invariably the case in houses 
which are not pucca. 


There are many other grievances and 
disabilities under which the Sepoys labor. A 
good many of them have already been indi- 
cated in the Modern Review for June, 1907. To 
make the Sepoy efficient, all his grievances 
should be redressed and disabilities removed. 


IV. ORGANISATION OF THE Native Army. 


No secret is made that the Native Indian 
Army is organised on the principle of dzvide 
el impera. Vhis was considered politically 
expedient after the Mutiny, and, to quote 
the words of the writer on the Native Indian 
Army in the 8th volume of the Journal of 
the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, 

“These defects did not perhaps at the time strike 
the official vision, blurred and dimmed as it was in the 
dust-storm of what was thought to be a crisis of 
appalling magnitude. It is none the less to be regretted, 
however, that the cooler and wiser judgment of the 
succeeding period of profound calm and peace should 
have left them till now unnoticed and unremedied, in 
the light of experience, and in view of the fast-chang- 
ing conditions of the situation. The main object which 
the military authorities had then in view was, how best 
to disarm the revolted soldiery, and make similar rising 
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NDER the above title, Srijut Nibaran 

Chandra Chowdhry, a _ travelling 
Inspector of the Bengal Agricultural 
~ Department, has brought out a useful book 
which is a compendium of the reports and- 
suggestions of Government experts on the 
subject of jute-growing and the jute trade. 
The book is of special interest to the foreign 
jute merchant. Mr. Chowdhry deserves the 
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tmpossible in the future. This purpose and vazson d'etre 
not only do no longer exist, but on the other hand the 
source of danger has shifted elsewhere and requires 
all available internal strength to be utilized and knit 
together to ward it off. Self-complacent official 
optimism is, however, still swayed by the influences of 
an unworthy military policy of jealousy, distrust, and 
suspigion, adopted with some show of justification 
immediately after the mutinies, but for which no 
decent excuse can now be pleaded.” 

It is unworthy of a nation like the British, 
brave, civilized and Christian, to adopt the 
reprehensible policy of divide et impera in 
any branch of Indian administration. 


V. THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


The one and the most important thing 
needed by the British Indian Government 
is the reposing of confidence in the Indian 
people instead of distrusting them. If that 
is done then all the departments will be 
reformed without any trouble. The Indian 
military question will be then the easiest 
thing on earth to solve. Trust the people— 
that should be made the keystone of the arch 
of the British Indian administration. If 
that is done, then the Arms Act will be 
immediately repealed, the Artillery will be 
no longer a debarred branch of arms to 
Indians, the commissioned ranks of the 
Army will be thrown open to the children 
of the soil, and there will be no longer 
any necessity of maintaining such a large 
garrison of white soldiers in India as is 
at present considered expedient. Poverty 
then with its concommitant evils of famine 
and plague, which are desolating the land, 
will disappear, and prosperity be restored 
to India. 


BENGAL 


best thanks of the public for thus placing 
before them, the results of 30 years of 
labour of the Bengal Agricultural Depart- 
ment on jute improvement, attained at 
the cost of several crores of public money,— 
jute being next to paddy, the most import- 
ant crop of Bengal. 

All agricultural publications by or on be- 
half of the Government, labour under one 
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serious disadvantage. The jute-growing far- 
mers,the Rayats of Bengal,who are the parties 
most interested, are not in touch with the 
work of the Department. The Agricultural 
Department does not recognise the necessity 
of giving, if they do not think it beneath 
their dignity to give, any importance te the 
experiences and opinions of the jute-growers 
themselves, regarding the improvements 
suggested by the experts, although it is an 
essential condition of success in the work of 
all agricultural improvement. In all @ivi- 
lized countries, the Government Departments 
are fully aware that they exist for the bene- 
ht of the public, and that the public are 
their masters. In America, the suggestions 
of the experts are first placed before a few 
practical farmers for trial—the State giving 
every possible help; if a series of trials at 
different centres prove the suggestions to be 
of value, they are published for the benefit 
of the general public. There each discovery 
rises or falls as the great body of practical 
farmers give their verdicts for or against 
it. To take an example: soil-inoculation 
by cultures of nitrifying bacteria, on a limit- 
ed trial, was found valuable, and farmers in 
all parts of the world went in for it; ona 
more extensive trial, however, it proved of 
questionable value, and has now been al- 
most abandoned, Here in Bengal the case is 
entirely different :—the public has merely to 
cry ditto to the findings of the experts, who 
seem to actasif they are not the servants 
but hakims or masters of the public. It 
would be so singular here if the Departments 
were to seek for and give their due weight 
to the verdicts of the jute-growing farmers, 
or their representatives, on the economic 
value of the suggestions for improvement 
made by the Agricultural experts. The 
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books like the one before us, whatever their 
value to the jute-merchant, or the official, 
will be of little real value to the jute-grower. 

Nibaran Babu has put forward some im- 
portant suggestions for the improvement 
of the existing methods of jute-cultivation. 
Judging theoretically, they seem likely to 
benefit the jute-grower, but theory and 
practice do not always harmonize. Until 
the suggestions put forward, have been 
tried by at least a few representative jute- 
growers, on a business scale and their ver- 
dicts taken, it will be premature to pass 
any opinion on their economic value. But 
who will “bell the cat’ without an assur- 
ance that any loss they may incur in faithfully 
carrying out the suggestions, will be made 
good by the Department ? 


The largest part of the book is given to a 
discussion of the various races and varieties 
of jute under the two species of corchurus 
capsularis and corchurus olitorius, and the ex~ 
perts are unanimous in declaring that “there 
is no particular variety or race which is the 
heaviest yielder.”” The subject is therefore 
more of botanical interest than agricul- 
tural,—-and in that view the discussions of 
Messrs. Prain and Burkill as to the effects 
of cross-fertilization and kindred points are 
quite out of place. Mr. Burkill surmises :— 

"It is by no means improbable that seed of Kakya 
Bombai and Tosha red from Sirajgunj and sown 
in Tipperah would in a few generations become 
Deo Dholi and Fullesvari; brought back again in a 
few more generations they would return to Kakyalh 
Bombai and Tosha.” P. 86: 

It reminds one of the time-honoured story 
of ‘mouse-enlarged’ or ‘elephant-reduced’ 
disquisitions regarding the pig. To the 
practical agriculturist, and specially the jute- 
grower, such subjects have very little interest. 
Dr. Prain’s suggestion that “seed of a strain 


[experts are here as it were to write 
agricultural Vedas or to deliver agricultural 
‘Gospels which the Rayat farmers are to 


natural to, or naturalized in a particular 
district gives better results in that district 


accept with unquestioning faith. The 
Rayats on their part also seem to retahate. 
They receive with utter indifference, 
if not supreme contempt, the suggestions for 
improvement made by the so-called experts, 
whom the Rayats regard more or less as 
impudent dabblers in agriculture. They 
even attribute sinister motives. There is 
thus a great gulf to be bridged between the 
expert on the one hand, and the jute-grower 
on the other, and till this has been done 
0 


than any freshly imported seed”—pp. 79-80, 
does not harmonise very well with the 
experts’ recommendation that “the culti- 
vators of East Bengal where land is inun- 
dated, should always indent good seed from 
elsewhere”! “Na buddhi-bhedam janayet 
ajvandnam’—Not to bewilder the ignorant 
by giving ill-assimilated information, is 
surely a wise rule. 

Again, for jute-farming, Mr. Chowdhry 
says “loamy soil is ~~" to stiff clay” 
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(p. 19). This recommendation of his is 
very summarily disposed of by Mr. Mollison, 
Inspector General, saying: 

“Tt has been asserted that sandy soil produces coarser 
jute than loamy soil, This is not borne out by ex- 
periments at Burdwan...,The actual character of the 
soil is of minor importance” (p. 97) 

Mere doubts and surmises of the experts, 
if published, serve merely ta make “darkness 
visible,’ and can be of no use to the jute- 
grower. It is very essential that the jute 
grower be invited to supplement by trials on 
a business scale the work of departmental 
experts. 

As regards the time of cutting jute, Mr. 
Chowdhry says (p. 30) that the heaviest yield 
of fibre of good quality is attained by cutt- 
ing down the plants when the fruits fully 
develop. Mollison however says— 

“The experiments have not determined the exact state 
of growth at which the plants should be cut to yield the 
most valuable fibre.’’ (p. 99). 

Thirty years of experimentation has 
not determined finally this most important 
point with regard to the second most im- 
portant crop of Bengal! The public will 
draw their own inference as to the return 
they get for the money they pay. Fortu- 
nately the jute-growers decided the point 
in favour of Mr. Chowdhry’s finding long 
before the experts had leisure to take it up. 
As regards the water for steeping the jute 
after it is cut, any recommendation on the 
subject is almost useless. Although clear, 
stagnant and deep water is the best, the 
jute-grower seldom gets such water for his 
own drink. If such water, where it exists, is 
permitted to be used for steeping, the decom- 
posing organic matter will form a suitable 
nidus for the growth of malaria and other 
disease germs, notwithstanding Mr. Chow- 
dhry’s assurance to the contrary (p. 4.) The 
great bulk of the crop also precludes the 
idea of its being carried any distance to se- 
cure clear, deep and stagnant water, as the 
cost would be prohibitive. 

Mr. Chowdhry gives the outlines of some 
schemes of rotation for the jute-growers 
which with some modifications he may 
adopt to his own advantage. The main 
points in a scheme of rotation is to follow up 
an exhausting or nitrogen-consuming crop, 
as a cereal (e.g. paddy), by a restorative or 
nitrogen-accumulating crop, such as a pulse, 
e.g., Khesari (Lathyrus Sativus)—or following 
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a surface-feeding crop by a deep-feeding 
one. Jute isan exhausting crop, but much 
less so than paddy. The following up ofa 
jute crop immediately after it is harvested 
by a crop of transplanted aman paddy as 
suggested by Mr. Smith (p. 133) is both 
theqretically and from the practical ex- 
perience of the jute-grower, ruinous hus- 
bandry, and Mr. Chowdhry is quite right in 
condemning it as“‘a most exhausting method” 
{p. 22). Jute should be followed up by a 
pap#llionaceous crop-—~a pulse which will 
restore to the soil much of the nitrogen 
taken up by jute. Mustard and rape 
which are among the most quick-growing 
of crops would be offthe ground by the 
time field operations for jute or paddy 
begin,—but they are not nitrogen-accu- 
mulators. Khesari and peas would do better— 
as they, like all pulses, accumulate nitrogen 
in the soil through the action of bacteria 
found in their root-nodules: but they do not 
ripen fast enough to leave the field in time 
for field operations for jute. Mr. Chowdhry 
suggests that they should be “grown for 
feeding cattle.” In a country like ours where 
the farmers themselves are starving, grow- 
ing special crops for fodder is out of place. 
Phasiolus radiolus (Mug and Kalai) and 
also cow-pea (Barbati) for green pods among 
the pulses, have the advantage of becoming 
ready for harvest earliest ; three months, from 
October to December, being found sufficient 
to mature the crop. They are off the ground 
in good time for beginning field operations 
for jute. For lowlands which do not become 
fit for cultivation before Kartik (October)— 
Kalai which is the quickest growing among 
the pulses, would do best, and for the 
comparatively higher jute-lands which be- 
come fit for cultivation in Asvin (September), 
Mug or Barbati for green pods would be the 
most profitable. As regard Mr. Chowdhry’s 
two years’ Scheme of following jute (Kharif 
or rain crop) and mustard or rape (rabi or 
dry ¢rop) of the first year by paddy (Kharif) 
and peas (rabi) in the second year, I have to 
remark that the Rayat’s means for manuring 
his crops are so very limited that the paddy 
succeeding the jute would leave the soil so 
impoverished that itis not likely without 
heavy manuring to be fit for the next year’s 
jute crop, in spite of the recuperative action 
of the pulse intervening in the rabz season. 
In the opinion of the jute-grower, even jute 
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after jute is not so bad as jute after paddy. 
Until we are able to place at the disposal 
of the jute-grower cattle-dung in sufficient 
quantity, for application at the rate of 75 
mds. per acre (p. 26)—not to speak of Mr. 
Smith’s rate of 5 tons (p. 134) equal to 135 
mds. per acre—ata cost not prohibitiye— 
the rotation of jute with paddy as the 
Kharif crop is not to be thought of. Jute 
may perhaps be rotated with greater advant- 
age with sunn-hemp (crotolaria juncea),— 
a restorative fibre-crop for the following 
Kharif season, if Jute is not to succeed jute 
on the same field year after year. 

A. great deal of frivolous hair-splitting 
has been carried on among the experts with 
regard to the spacing of jute. Securing an 
even distribution of jute seed so as to allow 
a distance of “6 ins. between plants in the 
case of C. capsularis, and 8 ins. in the 
case of C.olitorius” is practically impos- 
sible. The jute-growers own plan of thick- 
seeding (8 lbs. to the acre) and then thinning 
out to the extent required for the healthy 
and vigorous growth of the plants, without 
running to the opposite extreme of causing 
the plants to branch too much, which would 
spoil the length of fibre,—is the only one 
feasible. The following learned disquisi- 
tion on the spacing of jute by two great 
experts of the department cannot but 
excite sardonic laughter among the jute- 
growers. 

“Different degrees of spacing the plants ap- 
parently has had no effect in improving the seed... 
The spacing experiment did not tell so far as the 
quality of fibre went.” (pp.89-90). ‘The experiments 
in spacing z.e. thick and thin sowing and thinning out 
have not given conclusive results. Mr. D. N. 
Mukerji explains that itis difficult at Burdwan (Govern- 
ment Farm) to get evenness of distance between plants 
when seed is broad-cast, and when seedlings are 
thinned out by hand...... Drilling might be tried as 
suggested by Mr. Mukerji. I do not think, however, 
that greater accuracy in spacing would thus be 
secured.’ Pp. 97-98. 

Wasting time and money in trying to 
secure a mathematical accuracy in things 
practical, does well when others have ‘to 
pay the piper’! 

Mr. Chowdhry has suggested an inge- 
nious and less expensive method of ex- 
traction of fibre by means of a piece of 
bamboo or wood provided with 8 or 10 
pegs to take the place of the human fingers. 
Unless and until this device has been tried 
by a few jute-growers on a business scale, 
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as it did in the two preceding years. 


and their opinions secured in its favour, it 
is impossible to form an estimate of its 
economic value. One can hardly believe 
that a few pegs can be made to perform 
that dexterous movement of the human 
fingers required for the extraction of jute- 
fibre. Mr. Chowdhry’s one testimony alone 
that it is “able to strip about two maunds 
of dry fibre in a day” will not convince 
people to run a risk of loss. 
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With regard to the manuring of jute, ~ 


Mr. Chowdhry recommends “75 mds. of 
cow~dung or 6 mds. of castor-cake each con- 
taining about 30 lbs. of nitrogen” (p. 26). 
But he is also fully aware that “Farm-yard 
manure will not be available in sufficient 
quantity. Saltpetre may prove most use- 
ful” (p. 70). Again in a foot note he says :— 

‘ Unfortunately the results of the experiments at the 
Burdwan farm, show that saltpetre, super, or bone- 
meal are not suitable manures for jute" (p. 70.) ‘‘Cow- 
dung again gave the highest out-turn at the least cost, 


The bonemeal 
plot actually gave less than the unmanured plot” 


(p. 110.) 

There is nothing new in this finding of 
the experts that cattle-dung isthe best and 
cheapest manure for jute. What Mr. Chow- 
dhry considers ‘unfortunate’ (one would 
suppose he means for his Department) is 
really most fortunate for the jute-grower, 
for he is saved the possible temptation of 
throwing away money in the purchase of 
“saltpetre, super, or bonemeal’—as jute 
manures. Mr. Chowdhry recommends castor, 
cake at6 mds. per acre as a good manure 
for jute and he thinks it can be had at 
Rs. 2 per md. (p. 39). Castor-cake is not 
a thing to be had in the jute-growing vil- 
lages unless imported from Calcutta. The 
Calcutta price itself we know is not less 
than Rs. 2-8 per md.,so that adding to it 
the cost of transport, &c., the price for the 
jute-grower will be about Rs. 3-8. But he 
can get rape-cake in his village at Rs. 3 
per maund; so that if he can afford to use 
any oil-cake for manure, he will prefer rape- 
cake—which in addition to a manurial 
value almost equal to castor-cake, has in- 
secticidal properties. Jute at this time 


(November) sells in the villages at the rate “ 


of Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 per maund, and the idea 
of using either the castor-cake or rape-cake 
for it, worth Rs. 3 per maund, would be 
simply ridiculous. The use of 75 maunds 
of cattle-dung per = the jute crop, 
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involves a similar impossibility. Such a 
large quantity is not procurable in the vil- 
lages, and cannot be until the Rayats are 
also dairy-men. Next supposing the quan- 
tity to be procurable---the cost of collecting 
it by a house to house search, carrying it 
on the shoulder in small loads of a maund 
each time, would be simply prohibitive. 
All that is possible for the jute-grower to 
do in this connection, he has all along been 
doing. Heapplies 20 to 30 mds. of cow- 
dung per acre from his own dung-heap. 
Again, Mr. Smith says (p. 134) the Burdwan 
experiments of 1905 show that the increase 
of yield from the manured plot over the un- 
manured is nil, though 5 tons, equal to 135 
maunds, of cattle-dung per acre had been 
applied. Surely the jute-grower has the 
good sense not to be led astray by mere 
agricultural will o’ the wisps. 

Mr. Mollison’s report of jute deterioration 
(p. go) gives us only a few of his doubts, not 
his findings: “It is commonly believed that 
the latest ripening jutes produce the best 
fibre. This has not yet been proved by the 
Burdwan experiments.” He holds out pro- 
muses of what he will get done at Pusa, say- 
ing “experiments will be carried out at 
Pusa” &c. and that “the start has been made 
at Pusa” (p. 93) (p. 97),—but his perfor- 
mances have not yet seen the light. 


The next point to notice is jute-farming. 
Here we differ as the poles asunder. Mr. 
& howdhry shows a profit (in paper of 
course) of Rs. 72 per acre for the unmanured 
crop,—and another 38 Rs. per acre, if 
manure is used—(p. 39), making up a total 
of rzo Rs. profit per acre. Mr. Smith even 
goes further and would show a profit of 
Rs. 127 per acre, and if immediatly follow- 
ed by a crop of transplanted aman—Rs. 150 
per acre (p. 135). This is almost Utopian. 
Let us first see what the cost of cultivation 
comes to. Mr. Chowdhry says: 

“In North Bihar and Orissa labour is available at 
the rate not exceeding 3 annas per diem, while in 
Bengal the rate of the labour during the jute season 
varies from 4 to 6 annas;”’ 
adding that “in an East Bengal district 
labour is dear.” (p. 37). East Bengal is the 
great jute-growing centre, and in all calcu- 
lations regarding the cost of jute-growing, 
we should take the rate of wages prevailing 
in East Bengal during the jute season. Even 
after the admission about labour being 
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dear in East Bengal, in framing his “table of 
costs for an East Bengal District,’ he 
assumes the rate of wages for the jute season 
at 5 annas per diem This is curious, to say 
the least. The truth about the wages of 
labour is that it is subject to the law of 
suppdy and demand and fluctuates from 
month to month, specially in the jute dis- 
tricts, as the demand for labour rises or falls. 
In the jute season in the jute districts you 
have to pay a laborer from 6 up to 12 annas 
dailf as the demand rises, and in addition 
you have to supply the laborer with two 
meals daily—a small breakfast at 9, and a 
full meal atnoon. This means an addition of 
another 3 annas to the daily pay—bringing it 
up to from g to r5 annas daily. The average 
daily wages cannot therefore he taken at 
less than ro annas daily for the Jute season, 
say from March to July. When the season 
is over, you can get a man for much less— 
even for half the amount. Similarly with 
regard to the hiring of ploughs, you have to 
pay 12 annas daily for each plough, if you 
want efficient work during the jute season. 
When the season is over, and there is no 
demand for the men and the bullocks, you 
can hire a plough for § annas, or even 4 
annas, or merely the wages of a man for 
half a day. It may occasionally be possible 
for you to get a plough to hire in the jute 
season even at 8 annas daily, but “penny 
wise pound foolish.” Half-hearted labor- 
ers, with half-starved bullocks, will turn out 
very carelessgand inefficient work to make 
you repent in the end. 

The wonder is not that the charges for 
labour are so much as Io annas, and for the 
plough so much as 12 annas daily—but 
just the other way—that the charge is so 
little. The Rayat disclaims your officious 
patronage; but give him his dues, give him 
only to ‘earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow.’ He claims to be fed,—he and 
his little ones, and to hide his primitive 
nakedness,—in return for his honest labour 
from sunrise to sundown. Neither he, nor 
his bullocks, can be fit for efficient work 
unless they have their full rations—be it of 
the coarsest stuff. A hard-working farm 
laborer requires two seers of rice daily in 
3 meals, and 6 chhataks of dal for himself 
alone. The coarsest rice costs 2 annas a 
seer; and a seer of the coarsest dal costs 
3.annas. It will cost him 4 annas for the 
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rice and 1 anna for the dal and also r anna 
daily for sundries, fuel, salt, oil, &c. This 
alone comes to 6 annas, for himself alone. 
He has to provide for seasons when the 
demand for his labour will fall. He has 
besides a wife, and some children, and per- 
haps an aged mother. Surely a labourrate 
of ro annas daily for the jute season is not 
high. The standard of wages for a free 
laborer during the working season ought 
by no means to be lower than the cost of 
maintenance of aslave. Your kitcher? ser- 
vant costs you Rs. 7 to 8 a month on his 
feed alone, besides his pay. Starve the 
laborer and he will steal or otherwise 
deceive his employer—a fact of very com- 
mon experience. Indeed once in the habit 
of stealing, he will not easily give up the 
habit, even if his wages should be raised. 
He willsnore comfortably in his bed, though 
a heavy shower in the midnight should call 
for his presence in the field to save the seed- 
lings by opening a drain. ‘The way to a 
man’s heart’ it is said ‘is through his mouth.’ 
If you want full and efficient work, you 
must give the laborer his full ration. 
Half rations for both man and beast, will 
give careless half-hearted work, which 
will tell seriously on the yield. Ruling 
over the laborers with ‘whips of scorpions’ 
though it will increase the labour of super- 
vision, will not mend matters. While a 
whole family is starving or famine con- 
ditions prevail, you may get a laborer for 
only halfa meal. But agricultgire will not 
thrive on such abnormal conditions. 

What again would be the daily charge for 
a plough with two bullocks, and a driver 
during the jute season? Nibarain Babu allows 
only eight annas daily. With half-starved 
bullocks, arid a half-hearted driver, you may 
get a plough for eight annas daily, or even 
less,—-but the work done will be inefficient, 
and will tell on the out-turn. Good jute 
farmers keep their own bullocks, feed them 
properly, and they themselves serve as 
drivers. You cannot estimate the cost of 
ploughing at anything less than the actual 
cost incurred by the farmer. Each bullock 
consumes not less than 6 seers of straw- 
chaff daily, which in the Calcutta market 
costs, at 2 pice per seer, 3annas. If fresh 
grass is substituted it can be replaced by 
20 seers, to allow for the morsture in fresh 
grass, which will cost about 3 annas to 
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collect. It will require also 1} seers of rape- 
cake, which, at not less than Rs. 2-8 per md., 
would cost 14.annas.- -Thus the two bullocks 
together would cost g annas daily for feed. 


-To this you should add something on 


account of interest on the capital, about 80 
to too Rs., laid out on the purchase of the 
two bullocks—and also half a day’s wages 
for the driver. Thus 12 annas daily would 
be an extremely moderate estimate of the 
cost for each plough. Nibaran Babu’s eight 
annas daily for each plough for the jute 
season is altogether out of the question. 

The figuresin Nibaran Babu’s table of 
costs (p. 38) are recast on the lines indicated 
above and the two tables presented below 
for comparison :— 








Operations | Revised Mr. Chowdhry’s 
and rates figures figures 
Rs. As. Rs. As. 
8 ploughings, 1 ploughing 
requiring 3 ploughs, at 
12 annas a plough .. 18 0 12 0 
4 seers (8 fhs.) seed at 
4. annas a seer... ae £ O i 4 
2 Rakings with achra or 
bide (4 rakings=1 plough- 
ing==3 ploughs) wa 1 8 
First weeding 24 men at 
10 annas each ... we «15 0 7 8 
Second weeding 12 men ... 7 8 3 12 
1 thinning 6 men oe. A212 i 14 
Cutting and steeping 24 men 
at 10 annas each Ba. 5° oO 7 3 
Stripping at Re. 1 per md. 
for 12 mds. (if unman- 
ured ) a .. 12 0 16 o0 ™ 
Collecting and tying 2 men 
at Io annas each as, Oe oe 10 
Rent... ee ia SO. 0 6 0 
Total... aes rome) ae 58 0 








In the above table the reader will notice 
that no allowance has been made for the 
cost of insecticides which Nibaran Babu re- 
commends for use (p. 40). He also makes 
no allowance on account of loss from such 
accidents as prolonged drought and floods, 
commonly known as Héjaé Suka. He 
notices the rent, but does not notice the 
interest on capital, which is well-known to 
be not less than 70 per cent per annum for 
the 5 jute months, from March to July. Of 
course it is an inconvenient item, if our ob- 
ject is to show a paper-profit, as it would 


increase the cost by about 50 ? and at once 
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demolish all theories as to the profits of the ~ 
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jute-farmer. But it is a stern fact that no 
honest man should ignore. 

Now what is the quantity of fibre obtain- 
ed from an unmanured crop? The results 
obtained on the Government experimental 
farms can be no guide, as within their 
limited area a plot manured this year has 
to be taken as unmanured next year, soas to 
vitiate all their results. A general manure 
like cattle-dung, once applied, will continue 
to show its beneficial effect for some years 
after, owing to what 1s called the residual 
effect of previous manures. This is a most 
important fact to be reckoned with in judg- 
ing of the manure-experiments on the 
Government farms,—and affords a very easy 
explanation of the anomalous fact like 
the one noticed on p. 134 that while the 
unmanured plots yielded 17 two-fiith mds. of 
fibre in 1906, the plot manured with 5 tons 
of cow-dung gave only 16 mds. The Rayat’s 
experience is that an uwnumanured plot does 
‘not yield more than ro to r2 mds. of jute fibre 
—a great deal depending on a seasonable 
rain-fall. Anallowance has to be made from 
Mr. Chowdhry’s estimate of yield of 16 mds. 
from unmanured crops in consideration of 
the residual effect of previous applications 
of manure on Government Farms—the 
amount of which can not be defined. We 
shall not be far wrong either way if we 
estimate the yeild at r4 mds. per acre. 
Even in spite of the residual effect, the out- 
furn in the Burdwan farm in 1904 is seen to 
have been 1230 lbs. or 1§ mds. (p. 110). 
Furthermore on Government farms, where the 
men in charge have no personal interest 
in securing accuracy, the work of weighing 
may be left to illiterate sardars and kulis 
who dictate from memory if not from 
imagination, such figures as would agree 
_with the expectations or wishes of their 
superiors. So that it would be a great 
mistake to rely on them alone. 

No crop is so unreliable as regards the prices 
in the market, and regarding no crop is the 
Rayat so much in the dark as to what the 
price is likely to be. Paddy has a great 
advantage over jute in this respect, and 
always commands a market; this cannot 
be said with regard to jute. For paddy 
the local demand is always very great, 
which for jute is almost wil. The price of 
jute, high or low, is regulated by the demand 
abroad— at munca (0: Hamburg, of which 
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the jute-grower has no conception. In these 
days of international boycott for political 
purposes, the jute-industries of Dundee or 
Hamburg, may be paralysed at any moment 
and the price of jute may go down to any 
extent. It will come like a bolt from the 
blue* upon the jute-grower, for which he 
should always remain prepared, and never 
grow more jute than he can help—at the 
sacrifice of his paddy; paddy he can use 
for home-consumption but the jute he can 
not. At this very moment (middle of Nov- 
ember) jute cannot be sold by the grower 
for more than 2-8 to 3 Rs. per maund, 
though Mr. Chowdhry would value it at 
Rs. 8 per maund. The highest price reach- 
ed this year was Rs. 6-8 per md. only 
for a few days between July and September. 
As a rule, the higher value of jute lasts not 
more than 2 months, from the middle of 
July to the middle of September, and then 
the price steadily goes down. Nibaran 
Babu himself at pages 163, 164, and 165 of 
his book gives the selling price of jute in 
the villages at Rs. 4-7, Rs. 4-4, Rs. 3-12, 
Rs. 3-4 and Rs. 3. At p. 122 Mr. D. N. Mu- 
kerji says “At the time of my visit northern 
jute was selling for Rs. 5-2-3 against Rs. 5 
for Mymensingh jute—the average of the 
market being no higher than Rs. 4-4.” In 
the face of these statements and facts Mr. 
Chowdhry’s valuation of the yield at Rs. 8 
er maund cannot be considered as reason- 
able. Probably Mr. Chowdhry has been 
guided by the Table of Calcutta prices 
given on p. 53. Accepting those figures as 
correct, to determine the average price per 
maund of jute of ordinary quality, we 
should take the average of the last decen- 
nial period (x898 to 1907) and I find that 
the average Calcutta price is Rs. 6-13 for 
January and Rs. 7-8 for July. To deduce 
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from this the price paid to the jute-grower ° 


you have to deduct the conveyance charges 
by boat or cart and payments to middlemen 
as f@es, wages, profits, or bribes—to the 
Faria, the Bepari, the Mahajan, the Aratdar, 
the broker, &c. A reduction of at least 
1 Re. per maund should be made on this 
ground so that the January price would 
be Rs. 5-13 and the July price Rs. 6-8— 
the higher price lasting only for a month 
or two. Thus in fairness the jute cannot 
be valued at more than Rs. 6 per maund, 
and the value of the yeld of 14 maunds of 
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The cost of opera- 
The 


ibre comes to Rs. 84. 
‘ions has been shewn to be Rs. 8r. 
brofit comes to Rs. 3 per acre, 

One would ask, why people take to jute 
srowing for such a small profit as Rs 3 per 
icre ? The Rayats, as a class, never keep 
uny accounts, and have no idea as to hat 
srvofit means. If you ask him to state the 
cost he incurs in jute-farming, he will in- 
variably exclude the money value of the 
abour of himself and members of his family, 
the cost of the meals he supplies to his 
ellow-labourers, and the money value ofthe 
abour of his neighbours which he secures by 
way of badla or exchange. The jute-grower 
will not employ hired labour as long as he 
‘an secure service by badla, or exchange of 
iervice. He seldom hires a plough, but 
:mploys his own plough—or his neighbour’s 
xy exchange, starving both himself and his 
sullocks and living in a state of chronic 
ndebtedness to the village Shylocks. When- 
ver you ask him about costs, he thinks 
nerely of the cash he actually pays. The 
Rayat takes to jute growing not for the sake 
of any possible profits, but because he is 
thereby able to find employment for him- 
elf and his family. He works for the wages 
of labour without profit. He even works for 
nuch less than the wages due to him to keep 
uis body and soul together: as he holds 
ome ofhis land at a fixed produce rent 
siving to his landlord for rent 6 or 7 maunds 
»f jute fibre per acre, out of the total yield of 


14 maunds—which means that the total yield 
becomes 7 mds. and its total value Rs. 42 
although the cost he incurs is Rs. 81. Let any 
man try jute-farming by hired labour, and 
itis ten to one he will fail. Many a gentle- 
man of education has tried the experiment, 
and has given it up asa losing concern. If 
the Government really believes in the pro- 
mises of large profit held out in the Gov- 
ernment reports (page 136), the Government 
should undertake to open a few model jute 
farms worked for profit entirely for its own 
justification, as suggested by the Hon’ble 
Mr. J. N. Ghosh in the Bengal Council. 


Now to conclude. We have tried to ex- 
pose the error that often prevails among 
laymen that the jute-grower derives a large 
profit, and shewn that he works for the 
wages of labor only, and often failseven to 
secure his due wages. In spite of this fact he 
is treated all round asa sort of sponge for 
every man to give asqueeze. The land-lord 
screws up his demand by charging, when- 
ever he can, half the produce as his rent. 
The village Shylock realises his pound of 
flesh in the shape of interest at 70 p. c. per 
annum during the jute season. The lawyer 
fattens on his litigation, which the small 
size and scattered situation of his plots, 
render unavoidable. Surely the jute-grower 
deserves the sympathy of every honest 
citizen. 
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NOTES 


Transmuting Failure into Success, 


Successful lives serve one end. They ins- 
yire others to achieve success. The success 
of a certain man, many a time, has been 
he incentive for prosperity to anothere per- 
on not necessarily engaged in the same 
yursuit in life. The biography of a success- 
ul man transmutes failure into success, 
urnishing the reader with inspiration for 
yersistent effort and the desire to utilize 
very means within his reach to accomplish 
1is purpose and realize his hopes. 

“T have no time to waste on fools,” was 
he reply given toa young man who was 


working his hardest to win his way to 
money and fame. The answer happened 
to be given to him when he sought of a 
great financier the favor to look into an 
invention, a child of the brain of the un- 
known youngman which later brought him 
multi-millions and fame, in spite of the 
fact that he had been designated by the _ 
great man asa “fool.” The man appealed * 
to in this instance was Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, the celebrated American railway owner, 
builder and operator. When George West- 
inghouse told him he could stop a railway 
train running at topmost speed by means 
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of compressed air, Mr. Vanderbilt sarcas- 
tically queried: “Do you mean to tell me 
you can stop a train of cars with wind?” 
And when answered in the affirmative, he 
summarily dismissed the applicant with 
the remark: ‘JI have no time to waste on 
fools.” 

The story goes that a few years later, 
when George Westinghouse made his for- 
tune by selling his air-brakes, he had the 
satisfaction of answering the self-same Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt’s request for a meeting 
with the exact words: “I have no time 
to waste on fools.” 

The lives of successful men not only ins- 
pire us to amass riches and win fame, but 
also to be good and useful. Luther Bur- 
bank, who has done the world inestimable 
good by his eminent horticultural, agricul- 
tural and floricultural work, is by no means 
a rich man when one considers that in the 
United States wealth is measured by mil- 
lions and multi-millions. When Burbank 
began his life-work, the intellectual people 
looked down upon him, since he had taken 
up manual work, and the farmers despised 
him, designating him a mere “book farmer.” 
He was called by the intellectual people 
“impractical,” and by the rabble “crank,” 
tthe last word being an Americanism for a 
person fit for a lunatic asylum. Many years’ 
hard labor has resulted in Luther Burbank’s 
originating more species of plants than any 
ther man who ever existed. His successes 
are a long category of wonders and he is 
considered a wizard. Eminent scientists 
come from other continents to see him, and 
even his neighbours who called him an im- 
practical theorist have learned to feel proud 
of him. Luther Burbank puts no patent 
on what he originates and the whole world 
is better for his presence in its midst. 

SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 
Aping. 

In a London letter of the Punjabee we find 
the following queer piece of news: 

The Indians at Edinburgh also held a dinner to 
celebrate the Dasehra festival, at which toasts were 
proposed to ‘Princess Seeta,” ‘Rama,” and ''Val- 
meeki’’ and the heroes of the Ramayana ! ! 

Some men do not know when they make 
apes of themselves. If these Indian young 


men wanted to show their reverence for 
Sita, Rama and Valmiki, they ought to have 
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done so in right Indian style, and not made 
themselves ridiculous by this fantastic cari- 
cature. If they make progress at this rate 
we shall hear after the Dasehra next year 
that these neo-Hindus have drunk the 
health of the goddess Durgé in bumper 
cups of whiskey. There is no objection to 
the celebration of the Dasehra by Hindus. 


Administration and Exploitation. 


Like other Anglo-Indian administrators 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, when in India, must 
have waxed eloquent over the purely phi- 
lanthropic character of British rule in India 
and thought the holders of a different view 
sedition-mongers. Yet this is what he now 
writes in a British newspaper :— 

India knows perfectly well that it was our commer- 
cial interests that led us to the country, and that in 
the main, itis these interests which keep us there. 
She knows it to her cost, for such a protective tariff 
as we will not permit, would be the greatest material 
boon that could be offered her. She has noticed, we 
may be sure, the cynical disregard of Indian industry 
displayed by the levy of the countervailing excise 
upon her cotton manufactures. Clearly, then, the 
boycotting of our goods must have been very distasteful 
to us. 

What is truth? says the serious Indian 
journalist, but would wait for an answer. 


The Turks and their Christian Friends. 
“The unspeakable Turk,” “Abdul the 


Damned,” “ Bulgarian atrocities,” and other 
similar expressions have long been familiar 
to readers of English publications. The 
falsehood that Turks and other Mussalmans 
think that women have no souls, is found in 
many English books. The foremost thought 
of European Christian nations with regard to 
Turkey has for a long time been how to 
parcel out her possessions among themselves. 
But now that the Turk has shown that 


‘he ts ‘speakable,’ attempts are being made é 


by his former critics to appropriate to them- 
selves as much of the credit of his achieve- 
ment as possible. For instance, we find the 
foll#wing paragraph in the Christian 
Register of Boston :— 


The triumph of the young Turks is amazing, and 
yet it is a capital illustration of the way in which re. 
forms are brought about. There was a time when 
upon our earth there was no water: with a tempera- 
ture of more than two hundred and twelve degrees 
steam enveloped the earth. At some moment of time 
the tcmperature fell below two hundred and twelve 
degrees, and suddenly water drenched the earth. The 
change was sudden, but the preparation long conti. 
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nued and the result inevitable. Among the many 
forces of civilization which have penetrated the Turk- 
ish Empire, we may give much credit to that best form 
of missionary work represented by Robert College 
at Constantinople, and the Protestant College at 
Beirut, Syria, At Beirut, under the able presidency 
of Dr. Howard Bliss, numbers of Oriental students 
mect on a common level and, without change of re- 
ligion, attend a common service of worship. Mosl&ms, 
Jews, Druses, Armenians, members of the Russian 
orthodox church and other Christians, there come 
together, fraternize, and look at modern civilisation 
from the same point of view. This and similar good 
influences have borne their proper fruit. ° 

Of course nothing good can happen with- 
out the instrumentality of Western Chris- 
tians. If before the birth of Western Chris- 
tians, any good men and women lived 
outside the land of the Semites, if any thing 
good happened anywhere outside the Holy 
Land in those ages, they were clever imita- 
tions, in anticipation, of what Western 
Christian men and women would be and 
Western Christianity would do. 

When Japan defeated Russia, there was a 
regular scramble among the white Christian 
nations for the lion’s share of the credit of 
having made Japan what she proved herself 
to be. 

It is with great hesitation that we humbly 
venture to suppose that God can do a thing 
or two without the patronage of European 
and American Christians. 

Of course, we admit the good that Euro- 
pean and American influence has directly or 
indirectly done. But to make prominent 
mention of that influence, and allow the 
work of the Turks themselves to remain 
concealed in the midst of the et ceferas, is 
not fair. 


The King’s Message. 


dn considering the Message of His Majesty 
the King Emperor, the first thing that we 
ought to bear in mind is that it is a Message, 
Mot a Proclamation; though even in a 
lessage people may justly expect to know 
what the King is going to do for them. The 
second thing to bear in mind is that it isenot 
necessarily the composition of His Majesty ; 
men of even much lower degree than the King 
have secretaries to write things for them. 
The writer of the Message, whoever he 
may be, seems to be an admirer of the Book 
of Genesis in the Old Testament. For imi- 
tation is the sincerest form of admiration. 
And the writer, in imitation of the concluding 
passage in the story of creation in the Bible, 
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makes the King say, “We survey our labours 
of the past century with clear gaze and good 
conscience :” just as in the first chapter of 
Genesis “God saw everything that he had 
made, and, behold, it was very good.” 

The language of the Message is different 
from that of the Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria of honour memory. The Message 
is written in a guarded style, is almost 
diplomatic in certain passages, as if the 
writer was afraid of promising too much 
or rousing hopes too high for fulfilment. In 
the Proclamation there was the heart of a 
woman and a mother and the queenly 
desire to give in unstinted measure. This 
difference is very much in favour of the 
Message. For the King reigns but does not 
rule; hence, seeing how the promises made 
in the Queen’s Proclamation have been 
fulfilled by her ministers and servants, and 
knowing that he cannot enforce the keep- 
ing of his word of honour, the King has 
acted very wisely in being very chary of 
promises. 

How has the Message been received by 
the people of India? It is not possible to 
give a single truthful reply. Those who 
expected some boon, great or small, have 
been disappointed. Those whom it is diffi- 
cult or impossible to displease or disappoint, 
have greeted it with a chorus of praise. 
Those who believe that the King cannot do 
anything for them even though he were to 
promise much and that nations by them- 
selves are made, have received it with feel- 
ings of indifference, or, at best, with a pleased 
consciousness of their own superior wisdom 
at finding that what they had expected has 
come to pass. The irreconcilables must 
have rejoiced to find little in the Message 
that can blunt the keen edge of discontent. 

It is addressed to the Princes and people of 
India. But it is a very one-sided document. 
It says what the servants of the Crown 
have done for the people, but does not say 
what the people have done for the Govern- 
ment by their co-operation, submission, 
docility and want of turbulence. If our 
people had been half as impatient and 
turbulent in times of famine (and famines 
are almost always with us) as the unem- 
ployed window-breaking rowdies of England, 
the British administration and exploitation 
of India would not have been the smooth 
and easy affair that it has been. But we 
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forget that passive vittues are not appre- 
ciated in this world, and that it is usual 
to forget the existence and services of people 
who give no trouble. 
hundreds of millions of people who decade 
after decade have enriched England with 
wealth of their production and contributed 
by their peace-loving disposition to make 
her great and prosperous, have not come in 
for one word of recognition; on the other 
hand some young men and boys, numbering 
exactly three dozen and odd, who have 
been accused of conspiring to overthrow the 


British rule, have a whole paragraph to. 


themselves. Surely this is not an object- 
lesson, either in the sincere appreciation of 
loyalty or in the sense of proportion! By 
the bye, has it yet been proved that any- 
body conspired against British rule? But 
perhaps the King’s ministers can make the 
the King pronounce a verdict even when 
_acase is sub judice, without being guilty 
of contempt of court or of a breach of 
‘journalistic propriety.’ 

Let us now take a few passages from the 
Message and see whether they are accurate. 

If errors have occurred the agents of my Govern- 
ment have spared no pains and no self-sacrifice to 
correct them; if abuses have been proved vigorous 
hands have laboured to apply a remedy. 

This is not accurate. One instance will 
suffice. The Partition of Bengal 1s admit- 
tedly a great blunder; even Viscount 
Morley admits it. But where is the recti- 
fication? The one solitary blunder rectified 
by the Government has been in the case 
of the Punjab Canal Colonies Bill. We 
need not enquire into the reason why. 

No secret of Empire can avert the scourge of 
drought and plague,...... 

If this be true, how and why have famine 
and plague disappeared from all parts of the 
British Empire minus India, and from the 
whole of Europe except Russia? No, no, 
there ts a secret of Empire which can avert 
the scourge of drought and plague, and 
Englishmen know it. 

We recognise that there has been un- 
broken peace. We recognise that this peace 
has enabled us to make social and educa- 
tional progress and has enabled Englishmen 
to exploit the country. But probably it has 
not been an unmixed blessing. For we find 
Englishmen themselves, Sir R. Temple being 
among them, admit, that Pax Britannica has 
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had the tendency in India to deprive war- 
like races of their good physique and martial 
instinct; they admit it practically by 
narrowing the field of recruitment for the 
Native Army, and verbally in passages like 
the following :— 

‘And undoubtedly the more Southern and 
Eastern races of India have each in turn lost 
their martial instincts, as security to life and 
property due to British rule has rendered 
relignce on their own arms unnecessary.”— 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India, July, 1897, p. 261. 

In the great Charter of 1850 Queen Victoria gave 
you the noble assurance of her earnest desire to sti- 
mulate the peaceful industry of India, to promote works 
of public utility and improvement and to administer 
the Government for the benefit of all resident therein. 
The schemes that have been diligently framed and 
executed for promoting your material convenience and 
advance—schemes unsurpassed in their magnitude 
and their boldness—bear witness before the world to 
the zeal with which that benignant promise has been 
fulfilled. 

India is now quite as poor as, uf not 
poorer than before, and we do not know 
what has been actually done by the British 
nation in the way of advancing India’s 
material interests, apart from what has been 
done to enable Englishmen to exploit 
the country. On the contrary we find 
in English histories and English Parliamen- 
tary blue-books accounts of the measures 
that have led to the ruin of the once 
flourishing industries of India, and to the 
impeding of the progress of her modern in- 
dustries. 

The rights and privileges of the Feudatory Princes 
and Ruling Chiefs have been respected, preserved and 
guarded, and the loyalty of their allegiance has been 
unswerving. Noman among My subjects has been 
favored, molested or disquieted by reason of his religi- 
ous belief or worship. Al] men have enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the law. The law itself has been administered 
without disrespect to creed or caste or to usages and 
ideas rooted in your civilisation ;...... 

Rulers who were allies are now treated as 
subject princes, and there has been some 
interference with the rights and privileges of 
the rulers of the Native States. But we can- 
not here enter into any detail. In quite recent 
times in East Bengal the King’s Mussalman 
subjects have been favoured and Hin- 
du subjects have been molested and dis- 
quieted by reason of their religions. ‘This is 
on record, though the King is evidently not 
aware of it and did not intend it, and it is 
even possible that his ministers have hag no 
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time to acquaint themselves with the facts.* 
We state it only as a fact, behind which there 
is no legal proof of any intention on the part 
of any very high servant of the Crown. One 
of His Majesty’s pro-consuls openly de- 
clared his belief in political bigamy and 
propounded the theory of the favorite wfife. 

When the King says that “the law itself 
has been administered without disrespect to 
creed or caste or to usages and ideas rooted 
in your civilisation,” he is strictly wighin 
the bounds of truth. Weare glad that he 
has not been made to say that the law has 
not been a respecter of race. That would 
not have been an accurate statement. The 
Indian people may be mistaken but they 
think that in the cases of accidental or 
other deaths of Indians at the hands of 
Europeans, the law has not given adequate 
protection to the weaker party. 


We are glad that many prisoners have 
been released and many have had _ their 
terms of imprisonment shortened. We 
should have been gladder if Babu Durga 
Charan Sanyal had been released and poli- 
tical prisoners all over India had been 
pardoned. 


Steps are being continuously taken towards the 
obliteration of distinction of race as the test for access 
to posts of public authority and power. 


* “Owing to these pleasant qualities, so attractive 
to Englishmen sprung like myself from the public 
school, country-house, and villa classes, I have almost 
invariably found English officers and officials on the 
side of the Mohammedans where there is any rivalry 
of race or religion at all, And in Eastern Bengal this 
national inclination is now encouraged by the Govern- 
ment’s open resolve to retain the Mohammedan support 
of the Partition by any means in its power. It was 
against the Hindus only that all the petty persecution 
of officialdom was directed. It was they who were 
excluded from Government posts; it was Hindu schools 
from which Government patronage was withdrawn. 
When Mohammedans rioted, the punitive police 
ransacked Hindu houses, and companies of little 
Gurkhas were quartered on Hindu populations. It 
was the Hindus who in one place were forbidden to 
sit on the river bank. Of course, the plea was that 
only the Hindus were opposed tothe Government's 
policy of dividing them from the rest of their race, so 
that they alone needed suppression.”’ 

“Not only so, but priestly mullahs went through the 
country preaching the revival of Islam, and proclaim- 
ing tothe villagers that the British Government was 
on the Mohammedan side, that the Law Courts had 
been specially suspended for three months, and no 
penalty would be exacted for violence done to Hindus, 
or for the loot of Hindu shops, or the abduction of 
Hindu widows. A Red Pamphlet was everywhere 
circufated, maintaining the same wild doctrines. It 
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Without lingering to dwell on the implied 
admission here that the race test has hitherto 
existed and still exists, in violation of the 
late Queen’s promise, we may say that this 
statement is not true as a whole though it is 
true that Indians have recently occupied a few 
posts to which they have been entitled all 
along but which they did not occupy before. 
Nay, the exact opposite is true in many 
departments of publicservice. Wewill give 
an example or-two ; but before we do so, we 
may point out that Lord Curzon the Viceroy 
publicly laid it down that race implied 
superiority in the case of the Britisher, which 
no Viceroy had done before. Ina memor- 
able speech delivered by the ex-Viceroy in 
the Supreme Legislative Council of India 
in March, rgo4, he as the mouthpiece of the 
British nation proclaimed as his first prin- 
ciple that ‘the highest ranks of civil employ- 
ment in India’ must, ‘asa general rule, be 
held by Englishmen,’ and that ‘the rule of. 
India being a British rule, and any other 
rule being in the circumstances of the case 
impossible, the tone and standard should be 


was seen that a large proportion of Government posts 
were set aside for Mohammedans, and some were even 
kept vacant because there was no Mohammedan 
qualified to fillthem. Sir Bampfylde Fuller said in 
jest that of his two wives (meaning the Moslem and 
Hindu sections of his province) the Mohammedan was 
the favourite. The jest was taken in earnest, and the 
Mussulmans genuinely believed that the British author- 
ities were ready to forgive them all excesses. 

“Some two years after his departure from India, 
Lord Curzon wrote to the Times that it was “a wicked 
falsehood” to say that by the Partition he intended to 
carve outa Mohammedan State, to drive a wedge 
between Mohammedan and Hindu, or to arouse racial 
feuds. Certainly no one would willingly accuse another 
of such desperate wickedness, but a statesman of better 
judgment might have foreseen that, not a racial, but a 
religious feud would probably be the result of the 
measure. What might have been expected followed. 
In Comilla, Jamalpore, and a few other places, rather 
serious riots occurred. A few lives were lost, temples 
were desecrated, images broken, shops plundered, and 
many Hindu widows carried off. Some of the towns 
were deserted, the Hindu population took refuge in 
any “pukka’’ house (z.e., house with brick or stone 
walls), women spent nights hidden in tanks, the crime 
known as “group rape’ increased, and throughout the 
country districts there reigned a general terror, which 
stil, prevailed at the time of my visit. Thus a new; 
religious feud was established in Eastern Bengal, and 
when Mr. Morley said in the Commons that the 
disturbance was due tothe refusal of Hindus to sell 
British goods to Mohammedans, it wasa grotesque 
instance of the power that officials have of misleading 
their Chief.’—The New Spirit in India, by 1. W. 
Nevinson, ; \ 
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set by those who have created and are res- 
ponsible for it.’ ‘Outside this corps d’elite,’ 
Lord Curzon is inclined to employ, as far as 
possible, the inhabitants of the country, 
‘because it is desirable to enlist the best 
native intelligence and character in the 
service of the State.’ Take the Educational 
Service. Formerly the higher ranks of the 
service were open to all qualified Indians, 
but they are asa rule excluded from them 
now. Take the Indian Medical Service. 
Steps have been recently taken which will 
make it very difficult for Indian young men 
to compete for admission to its ranks irres- 
pective of creed, race or province. Similarly 
under the new arrangements since the aboli- 
tion of Cooper’s Hill College, there is nothing 
to ensure the entrance of even one Indian into 
the superior branch of the Engineering service. 

From all that has been said in the 
Message regarding representative institu- 
tions, it seems the idea is to obtain in 
increasing measure the opinion of Indians 
on public measures in order to “strengthen, 
and not impair existing authority and 
power :” all power of taxation, expenditure 
and legislation remaining as now in the 
hands of the executive authorities. [If we 
have read aright the import of this para- 
graph of the King’s Message, we fail to 
see how it can be regarded as foreshadow- 
ing an advance along constitutional lines. 

That the Indian soldiers will get better 
Say is good news. This has, however, been 
overdue for decades. We refrain from 
further comment till the actual scale of 
increment is known. What army reform 
really means will appear from the military 
article published in this number. 

The strong points of the Message are that 
it breathes generous sentiments, and is not 
reactionary in tone. 


Gasoline and Electricity as Supplements 
to Steam Locomotion. 


Steam has had its day. Gasoline and 
electricity are the coming motive powers. 
They may or may not, between the two of 
them, supplant steam—they have already 
commenced to supplement it. 

Gasoline and electricity have enabled the 
motor cars to be drivenon railless roads. 
Three years ago Renard, a French engineer, 
invented a road motor run by gasoline power 
which promises to, revolutionize transporta- 
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tion. The Renard Road Train requires no 
rails and can turn a curve ofany angle. It is 
thus able to supplement the steam railway by 
carrying freight and passengers from territory 
not served by railway branch lines—feeders, 
as they are called—to the railway stations. 

The principle upon which the Renard 
Road Train is built is exceedingly simple 
and ingenious. The locomotive is unlike 
that of a steam railway, in as much as it 
doeg not pull the carriages attached to it. 
The Renard locomotive is a veritable power 
house carried on wheels. It manufactures 
power and transmits it to every carriage 
attached to it, by means of a drive shait. 

The most notable feature of the Renard 
Road Train is its steering gear. It is so 
ingeniously made that the locomotive can 
veer around ina circle and each car follows 
identically the same course. 

The fact that the Renard locomotive isa 
power house on wheels enables it to be small 
and light, contrary to the locomotive of a 
steam railway, which must be big and heavy 
enough to pull the train. The Renard 
locomotive weighs about two tons. The 
cars and vans, when empty, weigh as much. 
They run on six wheels which never slip, 
and thus they are rendered ideal for railless 
transportation. 

The Renard idea is yet but three years 
old. It has already established its claim to 
utility and is coming more and more into 
common use. It has already reached India. 

What the Renard Train is doing for the 
plains, the Telpher Trolley is doing for ex- 
tremely mountainous districts whose steep 
grades make it impossible for the steam rail- 
way to find a foothold. 

Coal and minerals are often found in places 
that are practically impossible to reach by 
ordinary means. Timber tracts, too, are , 
frequently found in inaccessible regions. The 
problems of conveyance of coal, minerals and_. 
timber are many a time so knotty and hard to 
solve that the endeavor to work them out is 
abandoned. The Telpher Trolley overcomes 
these difficulties of transportation. 

The Telpher cars are operated by means 
of electricity and are swung from a single 
rail. Trestles hold the rails to the sides ofa 
mountain, thus making it possible to span 
a pass or cross a river with equal facility. 

The principle on which the Telpher Trol- 
leys are built is new and appears somewhat 
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startling and visionary at first thought. 
But it is being successfully employed not 
only in carrying freight from mountainous 
regions, which have hitherto been considered 
inaccessible, but is being used in Germany 
for street car service. 

Saint NIHAL SeNGH. 


The Present Situation. 


Bloodshed is repugrant to civilised human 
nature. There is something abnormal in 
a state of society in which one of its fiem- 
bers seeks the blood of another, be the cause 
private or political. Whatever race pre- 
judice or race hatred may suggest, the 
obvious remedy for such a state of things 
is the removal of the cause. The prevailing 
Anglo-Indian view, official and non-official, 
would seem to be that the recent political 
murders or attempts at murder, are without 
any other cause except the teachings of 
agitators and the promptings of the heated 
brains of the doers of the deeds. We are 
of a different opinion. We cannot ignore 
the existence of grave causes of excitement 
and exasperation. Of course, that is no 
justification of the deeds, but only an ex- 
planation; and whatever the cause may 
be, the law must be rigorously enforced. 
But we do not think any new repressive 
measures are required. The gravity of the 
situation has been highly exaggerated. H 
our policemen are able and honest, the law 
as it stands is quite sufficient to cope with 
the evil. If they are not, we are afraid new 
repressive measures will only be the means of 
oppression of the innocent, along with the 
punishment of the guilty in some cases. And 
that will be a fresh cause of resentment. 


What is required is that in their private 
and political relations with Indians, Britons 
should treat them as having feelings and 
thoughts, aspirations and ambitions as other 
men have. We simply refuse to be treated 
as less than human. If Britons think they 
behave as they ought to, no tru@ and 
lasting remedy is expected from them. 

We want that our young men should be 
treated just as British young men are. The 
escapades of the latter, their rowdiness, the 
mischief they cause, are not looked upon 
as criminal, but only as due to the excess of 
animal spirits. “Boys will be boys” is an 
English saying. And our boys are also boys, 
human, like their fellows in other lands; 
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the only difference being that they are 
weaker, owing to malaria, underfeeding and 
other causes, and milder, than Anglo-Saxon 
boys. Of course, murderous outrages are 
not faults of the excusable kind that we are 
speaking of. They require to be dealt with 

rigorously according to the law. 1 

Patriotism is not a crime inan English 
young man ; but in an Indian it is. 

In fact the idea seems to be that an Indian 
youngman must be kept down, he must not 
hold up his head, or seek to grow up to his 
full stature as a free citizen. This causes 
deep resentment; and sometimes throws a 
young man here ora boy there off his balance. 
But in general, our boys and young men are 
and have always been very level-headed 
and amenable to reason. But so long as 
it is not considered quite natural for 
an Indian boy to wish to be a patriot anda 
man, the situation cannot admit of any 
lasting improvement. P 

We cannot conceal the fact that rightly 
or wrongly our young men have come to 
feel that it is better to be hated and feared 
than to be despised and ridiculed. And 
hated they are; but whether they are feared 
or not is more than we can say. 

What, however, we can tell them 1s that 
there is a third condition which is the best of 
all ;—it is, to be loved and admired. And 
let us tell them, too, that they have on 
occasions excited the admiration of friend 
and foe alike. During the last Ardhodap 
Yog Bathing, who did not admire their 
splendid discipline, their sacred enthusiasm, 
their beautifnl reverence for womanhood, 
their uncommon endurance, and_ their 
sublime indifference to the risk of death by 
drowning or infectious disease? How nobly, 
too, have they done the arduous work of 
famine relief in many a district and 
province ! 

We cannot say how deeply we mourn the 
recent loss of so many young lives. How 
we could wish they had spent every drop of 
their blood in the loving service of 
humanity ! 

But we are far from blaming them alone.: 
Hatred isin the air, European or Indian, 
we are most of us infected by it. The hand 
of the European or the Indian slayer of his 
fellow-man is only the point of discharge of 
this evil animal electricity. Some of us 
Indians at any rate sas this. We do not 
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know how many of the fellow-countrymen 
and co-religionists of Davis and Cullen 
would plead guilty to the charge of com- 
munal hatred. 
Let us take the best view of the case and 
admit that Cullen became insane on hearing 
of the murder of an English woman by a 
Pathan and killed the first “nigger” he came 
across. Let us take the best view of all the 
cases of death of Indians at the hands of 
Europeans, 2.e., that they were accidental. 
Yet the fact remains to be explained why in 
England Englishmen donot killso many 
fellow-creatures accidentally or under the 
influence of insanity. It is clear that though 
the European slayers of Indians may not be 
guilty of deliberate murder, they hold Indian 
lives very cheap, very much cheaper, at any 
rate, than their own lives. We need not 
conceal the fact that Indians generally take 
a much worse view of these cases than we 
‘have hypothetically done, and their resent- 
ment is proportionately great. 


What we ask 1s, are these insane or careless 
Europeans mere “sports” or abnormal varie- 
ties, or do they represent in an exaggerated 
form the prevailing sentiment of any sections 
of their community? 


We are not so quixotic as to think that 
politically a coolie or a carter is as import- 
anta manasa magistrate or a governor. 
But we do think that all human lives are 
equally sacred; and the Indian who holds a 
European life cheap and the European who 
holds an Indian life cheap both constitute 
in themselves grave political dangers. And 
if the problem is to be solved, both the 
factors must be taken into consideration. 


Our solution of the problem of political 
or semi-political crime is that a change of 
heart is needed in both the European and 
Indian communities. If Europeans become 
humane and just in their public and private 
dealings with Indians, the latter will 
certainly cease to harbour any improper 
feelings. Europeans have political power, 
the power of the purse and the power of the 
.sword inthe r hands. Therefore they may 
be disposed to think that force and repression 
alone will do what they want. In any case 
we do not expect to influence their conduct 
in their official or non-official capacities. 
We write only from a sense of duty. 

We do not call kim a good doctor who ts 
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anxious only to suppress the symptoms of a 
disease, but not eager to diagnose and remove 
its organic causes. 


Our Duty. 


Whether Britishers or Anglo-Indians listen 
to Words of reason or not, we must do our 
duty. A wrong course of action on our part 
does more harm to our country than theirs. 
Therefore let us not be led astray by stormy 


‘passjons but adopt deliberately the course 


that wisdom dictates. The lessons of his- 
tory combined with a knowledge of the 
present political condition of India clearly 
teach that neither armed rebellion nor poli- 
tical assassinations, nor any other violent 
methods, will pave the way to freedom or 
the uplifting of the nation. No revolution 
was more thorough or bloody than the French 
Revolution of 1789. Yet the nicn who killed 
the French King and Queen and hundreds of 
royal princes and princesses and the nobility, 
kissed ere long the iron heels of the upstart 
Napoleon, a greater despot than any they 
had killed. Brutus and his fellows killed 
Julius Czesar, but could not infuse new life 
into the well-nigh torpid body of the dying 
Roman Republic. On the contrary, what- 
ever republican form existed under Julius 
Cesar, disappeared under his successors, 
who became full-pledged despotic Emperors. 
The assassination of a man or some men 
cannot make a nation fit to win freedom, 
or to keep it when won. As for revenge, it 
is not a worthy motive. National decay and 
national growth are processes, gradual, and 
more or less slow or rapid ;—they are not. 
of sudden occurrence. 

When the vision of nationality suddenly 
dawns upon the mind of the young with 
dazzling brilliancy, they are apt to be im- 
patient for its realisation, without being 
very discriminating as to the effectiveness 
or righteousness of the means they employ. 
But it is neither possible nor allowable, to 
overfide moral laws with impunity. The 
laws of sociology and of political growth 
are also unbending. By this we do not 
mean to say that the actorsin the struggle 
for independence among all nations and in 
all ages have been in every individual and 
minute act of theirs strictly moral and right- 
eous. But what we do say is that their 
methods have been practicable, and when- 
ever they have transcended the limits of 
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righteousness, the consequent evil result has 
inevitably followed sooner or later. 

A nation that does not feel its wrongs 
is moribund and less than human. It has 
reached the lowest depth of degradation. 
Higher in the scale is that nation which 
is capable of resenting wrong. But highest 
in the scale are they who can control their 
feelings, and drown all thoughts of revenge 
in the loving service of their fellows. Let 
us strive to reach this height. While there 
is so much misery and degradation and 
indigenous iniquity in the land,—so much 
poverty and disease, ignorance and im- 
purity, selfishness, disunion, social injustice, 
and cowardice, it is only an ill-balanced 
and thoughtless mind, a morbid imagina- 
tion, that can lead its possessor to waste 
his life on ideas or plans of revenge, and 
unwise and ineffectual remedies. Much as 
we value and admire courage and selj- 
devotion, we cannot but strongly condemn 
and deeply deplore their misuse. 


We expect much from our young men. 
If any among them be eager and ready to 
barter their lives and all for the national 
good, let them calmly try to understand 
what that good is, in the light of the lives 
and teachings of the great sages and kings 
of their land. If they must, sell their lives, 
let them sell their lives dear, not in the 
ordinary sense, but for an equivalent good 
of lasting value earned day by day all 
life long, banishing the while revengeful 
thoughts from their minds as far as 1s 
humanly possible. 


‘Favoured by reason of religious belief” 
“India” writes :— 


The “Dundee Advertiser’? has been indulging in 
some remarkably frank observations upon the manner 
in which, in one respect at least, it is impossible to 
say that no man among the King’s subjects in India 
is “favoured by reason of his religious belief or wor- 
ship.” It is long (it says) since writers on Indian 
affairs first remarked on the amenableness of the 
natives of the Dependency to taxation, but tle facts 
which have been stated by Mr. Buchanan regarding 
the ecclesiastical levy will excite both surprise and 
wonder. 

“It seems that no less a sum than £153,000 is raised 
annually from Hindus, Mahomedans, and the other 
sects for the maintenance of the Anglican, Presbyte- 
rian, and Roman Catholic clergy, and for the upkeep 
of the various buildings and cemeteries connected with 
these alien denominations. Mr. Dundas White na- 
turally asked if this practice of making non-Christian 
taxpgyers contribute to the cost of Christian services 
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was calculated to promote loyalty in India, but th 
curious thing is that we do not seem to have ever hear 
this astounding burden mentioned among the count 
of the indictment which the Indian political agitator 
make against their rulers. Certainly it would be diff 
cult to put one’s finger on a more barefaced injusticc 
We know what would be said here if it were propose 
to tax the general community for the upkeep of tt 
Mahomedan mosques and Brahmin temples whic 
exist in this country, and yet the principle is the same. 


Travancore and the Panchamas. 


Travancore has set a noble example 1 
giving to the Panchamas or Pariahs th 
right of sending a representative of thei 
community to the Legislative Assembly o 
that state. The Panchamas or the fift 
caste, inferior to the fourth caste or th 
Sudras, have in South India to stand at : 
great distance from the high caste Hindu 
lest their shadow pollute the sacred person 
of the high-born! But now some of ther 
will become legislators of ‘Travancore 
There is no higher or more important wor) 
now in India than the education and eleva 
tion of the lower castes. Travancore ha 
won the admiration and respect of al 
right-thinking men by the step it has recent 
ly taken. 


Botha’s “divide and rule” policy. 


It seems in the Transvaal General Both: 
wanted to pursue the favorite British polic’ 
of “divide and rule’ to crush the India 
passive resistance movement there. Hi 
ignominious fatlure is registered in th 
following telegram :— 


A large meeting of Mahomedans, held at Johannes 
berg, protested against Gen. Botha’s allegation th: 
they had not participated in the resistance to the ant 
Asiatic legislation and re-affirmed their decision t 
continue the struggle until the status of educate 
Indians was settled and the Act repealed. 


Hope for the wives of the Governmen 
Servants. 


The following telegram to the mornin; 
papers opens out a very hopeful prospec 
for the wives of Government employees. 


Babu Trailokyanath Lahiri, stamp-vendor, has bee 
called upon by the District Magistrate to explain wh 
his license should not be cancelled for his wife’s attend 
ing the Bala-ztsab, i. e., the occasion on which ther 
was a gathering of about three hundred ladies to presen 
‘Bande Mataram”’ gold bangles to Srimati Sarojin 
Basu. Nishi Kanta Das, a sorting clerk of the Barisa 
head post office, has similary been called upon throug! 
the Post Master to explain why he allowed his wife ts 
attend the said ceremony. [Barisal, 6th November. | 
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hatever John Bull may not be, he is un- 
tedly a good trader. We have, there- 
, the right to expect that like the honest 
a that he is he will pay for what he de- 
nds. Hitherto Government servants 
ne were understood to have bartered their 
‘rty of action fora money consideration. 
their wives are required to bind them- 
felves in a similar way, we hope they will 
re entitled to pay and pension. In these 
Jays of chronic famine, we like to contem- 
slate with pleasure the opening out of simi- 
lar prospects for the sons and daughters and 
other relatives of Government servants. We 
will undertake that babes in arms will not 
shout “Bandé Mdtaram,” nor sing D. L. 
Nek Amar desh (“country mine’), if the 
overnment will agree to feed and educate 
All of them, irrespective of caste, creed or 
race. 


Akbar Day. 


In our last issue we could not make room 
ror the following brief account of the Akbar 
Day celebration at Karachi. 


A very large and representative meeting was held 
ere, yesterday, under the auspices of the Sind Hindu 
Sabha, to celebrate Akbar Day. All the Hindu and 
Mohamedan sections were represented. Great en- 
chusiasm prevailed. Mir. Harchandrai, President of 
che Sabha, presided and delivered a long and luminous 
address. He said the present time, when India was 
re-awakening and realising the necessity of union, 
was most opportune for celebrating Akbar Day. Sind 
being the birth-place of Akbar it was in the fitness 
af things that the Annual Akbar Day celebration 
should be inaugurated in Sind. The President refer- 
red to Akbar’s principles of religious toleration, uni- 
versal racial impartiality and policy of comprehension 
and consolidation, with the result that Hindus became 
the bulworks of his Empire. Akbar endeavoured to 
solidify his empire by creating one whole nation. The 
present Government resembled Akbar’s in several 
important particulars except two, namely, strict equal- 
ity and impartiality in filling high State offices and 
the unification of the various Indian communities. He 
hoped Government would maintain the policy of the 
Great Akbar, in these respects also. 

At the close of his speech the President was gar- 
‘landed amidst loud cheers by Mir Ayubkhan, barris~ 
aa third son of his Highness the late Ruler of Las 
‘Beyla. Mir Ayubkhan spoke in Urdu with great 
fervour and enthusiasm. He advocated the erection 
‘at Umerkot of a grand monument and emphasised 
the necessity of one common language for all India 
and the removal of racial distinctions and religious 
prejudices. Here the Mir was garlanded amidst loud 
‘cheers. The Mir advocated interdining. Seths Lo- 
kamal and Tirathdas also spoke. [Karachi, Oct. 16.] 


» Akbar deserves to be remembered by all 
Ssestions of Indians, though he was not with- 
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out his faults, and though his imperial 
policy ran counter to the patriotism of the 
Great Rana Pratap. But that is no reason 
why he should be calumniated as he has 
been by Colonel Tod, who appears to have 
been a greater Rajput than any Rajput born 
and braught up in Rajasthan. The far- 
sighted policy of Akbar was bridging the 
gulf that existed between the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans of India. Rajputana 
was chosen by that enlightened Mogul Em- 
pertr to be the land for the performance of 
his experiment in that direction. Many 
princes of Rajasthan gave their daughters 
in marriage to the Mogul sovereigns and so 
community of interests was growing up 
between the Rajputs and Muhammadans. 
When the Mogul Empire was 7x extremis, 
when dismemberment of that Empire was 
taking place, the Rajput princes of India did 
not take any advantage of the weakness of the 
Moguls by either asserting their indepen- 
dence or enlarging the boundaries of their 
territories by encroaching on the dominions 
of the Mogul. Perhaps the Rajputs had to 
make a virtue of necessity, for they were 
themselves then a decaying race. 


Colonel Tod perhaps wrote his history 
more from motives of political expediency 
than a keen regard for truth. On reading 
his history through and through the convic- 
tion grows on one that his object was to pit 
Rajputs against Muhammadans and Mara-~ 
thas. He was the first man in modern times 
who calumniated Akbar. His description of 
the moral character of that sovereign is to 
say the least very unfair—for he has painted 
him in the blackest color possible. 


According to Tod, Akbar’s private morals 
were very loose and he seduced the Rajput 
princesses without compunction or scruples. 
It is said that he used to hold fairs of womery 
whose faces he could see by their reflection 
in the mirrors in his rooms and was thus’ 
enabled to judge of their beauty. But where 
is the historical proof for this calumny? 


‘The Pioneer” on the abolition of 
malaria, 


The remote prospect of the abolition of 
malaria fills the mind of the Pzoneer with 
gloomy forebodings. Forit thinks that if 
anybody imprudently abolished malaria; 
Indians would all become stalwarts, and 
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then—the Pzoneer’s occupation would be 
gone. But let us quote what it says. 


“Assuming that the world will continue to revolve 
long enough and that civilisation will advance as it 
is doing, it is likely that this country will be in time 
sanitarily regulated to such an extent that malaria will be 
unknown. After that comes the thought—what wguid 
be the effect on the population of the abolition of 
malaria ? In that there is more ground for dissension. 
We should be admittedly removing what is a source 
of disability to every Indian at least once a year. 
Normally one man in every ten is sick in India : lately 
in these Provinces more than five out of every ten gave 
had malaria at the same time. And the disease is ad- 
mittedly also the cause of much chronic sickness and 
the precursor of other grave complaints. But it is even 
possible that the abolition of malaria might have even 
more far-reaching effects than the removal of these 
bodily ills. There are those who think, and their 
thoughts have been most plausibly put forward ina 
recently-published book, that the decay of the Greek 
and Roman Empires was really due to the loss of 
energy in those races resulting from attacks of malaria 
- . « . If such an idea could be thought true, 
however, then the abolition of malaria would carry 
the native enthusiast back to Vedic times when every 
Hindu seems to have been a stalwart warrior or a 
learned priest. But we are afraid that ‘per se’ its 
effects would not be so far-reaching.” 


We do hope that in the interests of the 
Pineer and its well-wishers such a dire 
calamity asthe abolition of malaria will 
never overtake India.’ But why is our friend 
so disconsolate? Nature abhors a vacuum. 
Where there is no malaria, there is plague, 
and where there is plague, there is no 
malaria; and Famine stalks everywhere, 
after suitable intervals of repose to rest Its 
tired jaws. 


The mild and courteous British 
Student. 

“India” says : 

“What would the Government of Bombay have 
said, one wonders, if it had witnessed the scenes of dis- 
order which accompanied the election on Saturday last of 
a Lord Rector by the students of Glasgow University ? 
[As “lawlessness” and ‘‘discourtesy in and out of 
school’’ are deemed to be such heinous offences in India, 
we feel we cannot do better than allow the Indian 
Government’s favourite newspaper to tell the story of 
how an example is set in these matters by the ‘ailing 
race.’ Says the ‘Daily Mail” :-— 


‘The students gathered round the door of the polling 
hall in primitive costumes the least likely to suffer 
damage inthe fray. They opened with a combined 
attack upon the beautifully uniformed commissionaires 
and attendants, who were soon reduced to the dis- 
reputable level of the students. Then the fight for 
strategic positions began. From ammunition wagons 
there poured clouds of peasemeal, soot, ochre, and 
eggs. The Liberals held the advantage for an hour, 
during, which time not a voter of the other colour got 
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into the hall to sign his name. With a great ral. 
Conservatives dislodged the Reds, who made s 
human efforts to run the blockade. Man after 
was hoisted on to the shoulders of the garrison, | 
for one who succeeded in walking over the sway 
heads into the booth a dozen were sent back in tatte, 
The principal of the university had to declare tha 
unless the passage were kept clear, the election wou 
be declared void. This raised the blockade. Mai 
of the “injured’’ had to be reclothed from reser\ 
trunks, a few had nasty cuts, and several suffer fro 
sprains and dislodged limbs. Every voter had to ru 
the gauntlet under showers of soot and flour, and fe 
of the Asiatic students faced the risk.” 

We despair of the future of the Britis 
race to find that none of these lads wer 
whipped in public on their naked buttocks 
nor rigorously imprisoned, nor transported. 


We are sure there were among thes 
British students many National Voluntee: 
and “anarchists” from Bengal to teach ther 
lawlessness and incivility. 


Indians in the Public Service. 


In a future number of this review w 
intend to publish an article tracing th 
history of the employment of Indians 1 
the different branches of the public service 
of their country. In this note we offer 
few remarks on that passage in the king’ 
message in which His Majesty was please 
to refer to this subject. 


The admission to, and promotion of ment 
high posts in the public services of this cour 
try are not based purely on tests of personz 
qualification, but mostly on their color an 
nationality. Of course the commissione 
ranks of the military services (except the 
of the Indian Medical, admission to whic 
is not so easy for Indians now as it we 
some thirty years ago) are closed to th 
children of the Indian soil. The India 
Civil Service, which is called the Heaver 
born Service, is also a close preserve to 
very large extent for the natives of Englan 
and not those of India, for the examin: 
tions are held in England and so it 
impossible for a large number of India: 
to go to that country and compete fi 
the service on a mere speculation. Servic 
in the Educational, Engineering and Fore: 
Departments have been divided into Im 
perial and Provincial branches, and al 
though it may be easy fora camel to pag 
through the eye of a needle, it is almoq 
impossible for an Indian, however sur 
his qualifications may be, to entei 
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‘rial branches of those Services. Even 
‘est John” had the righteous courage to 
ure in answer to certain questions before 
ranslation to the House of Lords that 
ans should not be admitted to the 
arial branch of the Indian Educational 
ice, because the Provincial branch 
iisted for them. Throughout India only 
vo Indians are in the Imperial Educational 
arvice. 


Similarly in the Engineering Depart- 
ents, Indians are not admitted to the 
-nperial branch of the Service. Whatever 
attle chance there was for Indians to enter 
that branch when Cooper’s Hill College 
was in existence, that has been removed 
by the abolition of that institution. 


The Statutory Civil Service has been 
abolished and so there is very little chance 
for Indians in the Provincial Civil Service 
to be placed permanently in charge 
of districts. In the United Provinces 
hot a single member of the judicial 
br executive branches of the Provincial 
Service has so far been promoted to bea 
pucca District Judge or Magistrate. 


It is not necessary in this short note to 
fer to the other matters connected with 
1e employment of Indians in the public 
‘rvices of their own country. Indeed the 
igher branches of the Indian public services 
re something like the play of Hamlet with- 
ut Hamlet, because although they are 
rbelled as “Indian,” they are conspicuous 
ly the absence of “Indians” from them. 


{n Anglo-Indian writes to the London 
nes :— 


Vhatever statistics may say and Governments pro- 

, it is not a fact that Indians of whatever race or 
‘d are freely and impartially appointed to offices 
duties of which they may be qualified to discharge. 

s a fact that by far the greater number of the offi- 

s are Indian, but there is a constant tendency to 
lude them from posts that Englishmen want to 

1 and to give them only posts that no Englishman 
ild willingly take. All the best posts are held by 
Imperial services, of which the Indian Civil Ser- 

>is the chief, and, asa general rule, no outsider, 
atever his qualifications and claims to considera- 

1, is admitted to any post which can be held by a 
nber of the Indian Civil Service, even though the 

t be not on the regular list of appointments reserved 

o that service. "igh rank in the army is entirely 
Josed to Indians, and in all branches of the public 
ervice Indians still find that when they come into 
ompetition with Englishmen. their race and colour 
lisadvantage and not an additional qualification, 
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Every Government post in India, from the 
highest to the lowest, belongs by moral 
right to the inhabitants of India, including 
non-Indians by birth or race who have made 
India their permanent home. Any deviation 
from this principle is only a provisional 
arrangement. 


A merry time for bad characters. 


Dacoities and murders seem to be more 
frequent than before. And as the Police 
susPect students to be the culprits in almost 
every case, the real offenders have ample 
leisure to twist their moustaches between 
their fingers. It is, no doubt, not impossible 
for students to commit murder or dacoities; 
but in this age of free competition we are 
not inclined to give them a monopoly of 
this wicked business. 

The fact is, our policemen are not very 
efficient, and they are fully occupied in 
sedition-hunting. So they are not in a 
position to cope with any outbreak of crime. 
Hence this “school-hatched dacoity” theory 
has been to them a veritable godsend. 


Who profit by ‘‘Anarchism’ and the 
boycott ? 


It cannot be said that “Anarchism” and 
the boycott have been entirely unprofitable. 
They have furnished employment to a large 
number of men. Many nincompoops and 
scoundrels seem to have been engaged by 
the police as spies and informers, so that the 
honest men who formerly served in the 
Detective Department now find themselves 
in very bad company. But it cannot be 
helped. The unemployed problem must be 
solved here as in England. 


Another good result of “Anarchism” and 
the boycott has been that Bengali “agi- 
tators” travelling anywhere and Bengalis 
of any description travelling outside Bengal, 
do not nowrun the risk of being robbed, 
assaulted or murdered, without there being 
sonfe witness to the deed. For the police 
have furnished them with guards of honour 
who watch them everywhere. 

Verily good cometh out of evil. 


What is Anarchism 2 


By the bye, what is anarchism? The 
word seems to be used very loosely by An- 
glo-Indian journalists.- Is it due to their 
ignorance, or panic, or malice prepense? 
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We find the following description of the 
anarchists in Chamber’s Encyclopaedia :— 

“They desire complete liberty for all men. They 
object to all authority, whether monarchic or republican, 
whether based on divine right or universal suffrage, for 
(they say) history teaches that all government tends 
to privilege and oppression. In all human relations 
their ideal is one of free contract, perpetually subject 
to revision and cancelment. But such an ideal of 
freedom cannot be realised in a society where land 
and capital are the monopoly of a class. Land and 
capital must therefore be the common property of 
society, at the disposal of every one...... With refeffence 
to the old system of society which stands in the way 
of the new era, Bakunin recommends a most unspar- 
ing policy of destruction.” . 

The young men who are now undergoing 
trial at Alipore have not been accused of 
holding these views. Therefore, whatever 
else they may be, they are not anarchists. 


Agrarian Discontent in Champaran. 


There is grave discontent among the agri- 
culturists in parts of District Champaran. 
The rayats complain that the terms of con- 
,tract which the European indigo and sugar 
planters are seeking to force on them, would, 
if accepted, prove their ruin. They sent a 
well-reasoned and respectful representation 
to the Government. So far as we know, 
no enquiry into their grievances has been 
made. But additional police have been 
drafted into the sub-division of Motihari, 
a considerable number of men have been 
arrested, the meetings of agriculturists have 
been forbidden under section 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code (though there has 
not been any disturbance of peace or any 
likelihood thereof), and punitive police have 
‘been. imposed on the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages of Gurwalia, Balua, Nautan, Bajahi, 
Mathia Dumra, Lakanpur, Kalan Barwa, 
Barwa Ganauli, and Chand Barwa. If the 
grievances of the rayats be true, the planters 
are riding for a fall. ‘They are no doubt 
very powerful... But their predecessors in 
Bengal sustained a crushing defeat during 
the Indigo Disturbances of the sixties of the 
last century, at the hands of the weak and 
mild Bengali peasants, who swore, “this right 
hand will not sow indigo,” and kept their 
oath despite inhuman persecution of all 
sorts. A system of practical slavery cannot 
be made to prevail in Behar. Men cannot 
be made to work under compulsion with 
profit for any length of time. The Euro- 
pean ofcials and planters concerned will 
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do well to read the history of the! 
Disturbances in Bengal.* The Behar 
ant is bound to win in the end. 

In the meantime Behar patriots may 
their existence by taking a bold st 
defence of their poor compatriots. 


Sir John Hewett’s Convocation Speec 


Sir John Hewett did well in his Allah 
bad Convocation Speech to  contrad 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s libel on Indian st 
dents in The Nineteenth Century, though, 
he had not done so, few thinking men wou 
have believed in that irate old man’s calumr 
seeing that he had been expelled fre 
India practically by students. Sir Joh 
condemnation of the selection of T 
Brown’s School Days as a text-book | 
Indian students was also well-deserve 
Besides the objections against that book 1 
ferred to by him, there is the mention 
boys drinking as a matter of course. T] 
from the Indian point of view is highly o 
jectionable. Sir John Hewett’s dictr 
that the duty of the Government in t 
matter of secondary education is limit 
to the provision of one high school for ea 
district and the giving of a grant-in-aid 
some more, cannot be accepted. It is t 
duty of the Government to provide for t 
education of every child till the age of - 
if not till 16. If that cannot be done, it 
not because the ideal of duty is anythi 
short of that standard, but because the Ge 
ernment is unable or unwilling to in{ 
more expenditure on education on acco.’ 
of Imperial expenditure or Imperial polic , 


Our Educational Responsibility. 


But whatever the Government may 
may not do, we are all responsible for 
education ‘of the juvenile and illite. 
adult population of India. Whoever 
received the light of knowledge is boun. 
that very fact to impart it to those who > 
not. ‘He must either himself teach, or 
in some form or other so that others . 
be able to teach. If he will not, he 
despicable miser, not fit to associate w 
This is strong language, but language 4 
berately used. If men and women, yo, 
or old, who call themselves patriots, c- 
to be considered patriotic, do not 
the spread of knowledge, they do not 


* Indigo Disturbance. Compiled by Lalit Chanda wil 
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0 Bal Bodh Itihas, by Krishnapvasad Shiv- 
ad Mehta, B.A. Head Master, Middle School, 
wal. Kathiawad. Pp. 264. Cloth-bound ; 
fice o. 8, a. (1907). 







ne book is written obviously for the use and in- 
ttion of little children. In a tolerably well written 
ace, the writer has enunciated sound principles on 
h histories for such a class of learners are to be 
ten. They should be instructive, interesting and 
[rmative, Unfortunately most of the histories of 
lia have assumed the form of a mere dry chronicle 
dates and names, dynasties and battles, and in spite 
‘the laying down of sound lines in his preface, we 
‘ret to see that the author has at times fallen into the 
pitfalls which he should have in following the 
avoided. The opening portion of the book treat- 
f ancient India is cast in an interesting narrative 
f and had the writer carried out the same form 
e end, he would surely have produced something 
Jofthe run of our ordinary chronicles and been 
fitled to our admiration. No doubt, there are parts of 
* book where attempts are made to enliven these dry 
nes, but we are afraid they are beyond the com- 
rehension of the boys, who are supposed to be its 
eaders. It is brought down to the most recent times 
nd Lord Curzon andthe Partition of Bengal duly 
igure in it, but the treatment is too scanty, and 
crappy to give the reader an idea of the far-reaching 
esults of the policy of the late Viceroy. 


\ 
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Yavasti. Nan Mandalo, t.e., Agricultural Asso- 
dtions, by Chhot®al Baharbhai Patel, B.A, Naib 
lvsuba, Baroda. Printed by the Lakshmivilas 
‘ess Co. Ld. Bavoda. Pp. 257, Cloth-bound ; Price 


fre (1908.) 


This book, big in size, and solid in matter, contains 
a very thoughtful statement, based on Pratt’s ‘‘Organi- 
sation of Agriculture’ and ‘Transmission in Agri- 
wiiture’’ and various other books and magazine 
sles in English on the subject, and from cover to 
bristles with statistics and suggestions for the 
srovement of the agricultural community. Only 
stew of the contents of its chapters would give the 
Siler anidea of its comprehensiveness. Chapter 
deals with the enormous Increase in the egg trade 
Aiurope and its reasons; some of the subsequent 
soters deal with the state of the tillers in Denmark, 
rmany, France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, Hungary, 
gzerland, Siberia, Servia, Luxembourg, America, 
d, Australia, England and Japan. The state 
myericulture in India has a whole chapter devoted 

cand the Baroda State is similarly honored, while 
meeook winds up with many useful suggestions. 
knuch discussed problem of Co-operative Credit 
Mess is not neglected and on the whole we have 
ation in saying that Mr. Patel has produced 
~ which must prove useful to those who are 
sted in the improvement of the condition of the 
witurist but are ignorant of the English language. 
e thing, unfovtunately, is certain, that it will 
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not prove beneficial to the class for whom it is { 
eminently meant, because firstly, most people bel 
ing to the cultivator class are illiterate, and secor 
even for those who can read and write from am 
them, the treatment of the subject and the 
cultured and high-pitched language of the 
would prove a stumbling block as being entirely 
their powers of comprehension. Tha lay /% 
thefore, only would find in it much food for the 
and instruction, without being bored, although 
subject is a bit technical. The price, tharks to th 
patronage of H. H. The Gaekwar, is kept so low 
as to make the work generally accessible, And hence 
we gecommend it strongly to the Gujarati pu lic. 


y 
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Sahitya Ratna, by Ishwarlal P. Khansabeb, B.A., and 
Navhavilal Trimbaklal, B.A. of the Sarvajanik 
High School, Suvat, cloth bound ; pp. 288. Pris 
Rs, 1-8-0 (1908). ; ‘y 


The gems of Gujarati Literature which are embodied 
in this collection, comprise both the ancient and the 
modern, the dead and the living, and are thus instru- 
mental in showing at a glance, the state of that litera- 
ture. The selection is admirable, and though it has not 
been found possible to include all the best pieces, a 
majority of them do finda place here. The book is 
intended as a help to students learning in the High 
Schools, for whom such a compilation was a desidera- 
tum, but to the gencral reader too, the work is none the 
less interesting and instructive. In poetry such a task 
was essayed by Mr. Anjana in his Kavya Madhurya 
but a mixed collection like this was wanting, Besides 
its bringing together in one place, the most classic and 
familiar writings of Gujarati writers, we commend the 
book to the student of literature for the two valuable 
introductions it contains. An__outlinc history of 
Gujarati Literature and an articie on the development __ 
of Gujarati prose have helped to give the work a 
characterstic of its own. The history is well written; 
and the writer has managed admirably to concentrate 
in a small compass history, biography, and a critical 
resume of the writings of each of the authors. No doubt 
the space devoted to each cf them: is very unequal, 
but that was inevitable in the nature of things. The 
portion devoted to the comparison of the abilities of 
the various poets is the result of considerable thought 
and study though the co™ggisions may not be agreeable 
to all. The other part of the introduction on the 
development of Gujarati prose also starts bravely, an 
the author has tried to ransack all available sourc 
but we think in the expression of his own opinion , 
the styles of the various writers, he has been attractd 
more by the sound of the words than their substance. 
Th® quotations given at the end tosum up the net 
results of criticism on the style of the different periods 
savour of the slavish imitation of Narmadashanker 
(vide his introduction to his Narmakosha) rather than 
of sound remarks. We think the language also be- 
yond the scope of the student reader and the general 
impression left on our mind be the perusal of the whole 
is that in spite of its diligent research and labour, the 
performance still ‘smacks’ of crudeness, and lacks the 
ripeness of opinion that comes with age and experience. 
As an essay in the line of criticism writing we have, | 
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2ver, nothing but praise for it, and we glrdly wel- 
s the book as a distinct addition to the store of 
rati Literature. 


subscripteon, Ks. 4. as 


Students jof Maratha History are to be congraut- 
lated upon tite appearance of a new magazine, devoted 
entirely to t\hat subject. The first number was out 
jn August, anjd the numbers for September and Octo- 
ber, maintain} the high level of the first. Mr. Paras- 
nis, the Editor, is an indefatigable worker in the field 
of Maratha h¥story and a well-known writer of his- 
toricat biographty. He has secured the co-operation 
of Mr. V. K.\Rajawade who has made Maratha his- 


History.’' After conthuing it fora number of years 
they had -ta sto if owing to pecuniary difficulties. 
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Since then similar attempts made in the “™* 
‘Bharata Varsha” and ‘‘Maharashtra Itihasa 
owing to similar causes, But the idea had cx 
stay. Mr. Rajawade in his ‘Marathanch; 
sachi Sadhane”’ (Materials for the History of : 
rathas) and Mr. Vacndev Shastri Khare of, 
his “‘Aitihasik Lekha Sangraha’’ (Collection of 
cal Papers) have done yeomen’s service by brin 
between them about fifteen volumes. The 
(-tytaacular Translation Society of Poona, } 
\ered five volumes containing summaries of the 
wa’s Diaries with a short introduction to the ¢ 
the late Mr. M. G. Ranade. More volumes are t¢ 
Mr. Purushottum Mavji, a wealthy citizen of B 
has also undertaken to publish other valuable} | 
from the Peshwa’s records. The taste for hi - 
literature has been created and some of the imp ‘71° 
Maratha Magazines have latterly made hi. p 
papers or criticisms a regular part of their “|. 
work, Still there was room, and necessity als | 
magazine exclusively devoted to Maratha histo~ | 
Messrs. Parasnis and Tukaram Javji have lai. 
deep obligation all those who are intereste’ ot 
subject 

The plan of the magazine is comprehensiv, | 3! » 
to contain. a 

1, Original Marathi papers. 


i 

2. Authentic portraits of historical a 

paintings. f 
3. Authentic anecdotes. 
4. Biographies. 
5- Essays. —_ 
6. Critical notes. Ba 
7. Miscellaneous notes. | 


This may appear to bea very large order, bvi s 
contents of the first three num@ers will conv/ ce : 
one that Mr, Parasnis will not fall short of hig .rc.7 .+ 
It will be amine of information for the future . 
of the Marathas andail will join in wishing le 9 ffet 
this periodical. | 
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